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'PACKER'S TAR SOAP 
is the best soap 
we know of for 
washing babies.’— 
New Eng Med. Journal 










The health-giving 
influence of the pine 
forest permeates 
PACKERS TAR SOAP 
This, with emollient 
and luxurious 
Cleansing qualities, 
has made it a Stan- 
dard toilet requisite 
for dainty women. 























The chief requirement 
of the hair is clean- 
liness — thorough 
shampooing for 
women once a fort- 
night, and for men 
once a week— and 
that the best agent 
for the purpose is 
PACKER'S TAR SOAP. 



















PHYSICIANS TELL US THAT: 





THE PACKER MFG.CO. 8!| FULTON ST. NEW YORK. 





EVIDENCE 


“NO mother who has 
ever used PACKER'S 
TAR SoAP for her 

babies would will- 
ingly do without it? 


Credle and Nursery 


NO WOMAN 
IS BEAUTIFUL 
unless she possesses 
a soltly tinted com- 
plexion of unblemished 
texture and a luxuri- 
ant growth of hair- 


BEAUTY PROBLEMS SOLVED 
BY THE USE OF 


Packs Tor Soak 


PACKERS TAR SOAP 
is an efficient ad- 
Junct to whatever 
Strictly medical 
Treatment is adopted 
in those diseases 
of the scalp which 
produce premature 
baldness” -— 
Cyclopedia of Medicine 
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THIS MONTH’S DELINEATOR 


ECAUSE the July Number is one of the most remarkable numbers we have ever 
issued, we feel that it is not out of place for us to draw the especial attention 


of our readers to the pages that are printed in colors. 


In illustrating the color scheme 


. as applied to the buildings at the Pan-American Exposition, we have had 





the advantage, possessed by no other magazine in the world, of working 
directly from the original color-sketches of C. Y. Turner, Director of 
Color to the Exposition. 

It is likely that many of our readers and their friends will like to 
secure copies of this July Number, and we will appreciate having the 
Magazine recommended to all interested in the Fashions, Household 
Matter and Good Literature. 

We have printed the enormous edition of 625,000 copies, but we 
cannot guarantee that any copies will be purchasable from newsdealers, 
from Butterick agents, or direct from ourselves, after June 2Oth. 


If, 


therefore, our readers or their friends desire further copies, it will be necessary for 
them to order at once so as to avoid disappointment. 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING Co. aoaren). 
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m]O save the colors have your laundress use only 
{| Ivory Soap; furnish it yourself if necessary to make 
<5) certain that she does use it. A quarter’s worth of 
-—_ Soap will do a lot of washing and may save from 
tuination the coloring of more than one fine garment. 





IVORY SOAP— 99444, PER CENT. PURE. 
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If I were asked to 
declare which is the 
most popular idol of 
fashion this present 
season [ should un- 
hesitatingly give the 
position to the black velvet ribbon; its ubiquity is truly 
amazing. In narrow rows it will trim a voile skirt, in a 
wide fold encircle a slim waist and fall with pendant 
streamers to the hems; in the narrower width again 
it will enclose the neck of the élégunte, and then again it 
will in many sizes put in its appearance upon the hat chie— 
indeed, there scarcely seems to be a hat without black vel- 
vet ribbon, which is mostly used to form a large double 
bow at the back where the shape is cut away to permit the 
hair to show. Such pretty hats have J seen made in the 
simplest fashion, of gathered crin in pale tones, rather 
broad in the front and cut away at the back to exhibit this 
large double black velvet bow. Another simple hat which 
shows the influence of black velvet is of the marquise 
shape, made in white straw threaded with black velvet, a 
bow of black velvet at one side of the turned-up brim in 
the front being the sole decoration. And these marquise 
hats are wonderfully popular for morning wear and for 
river wear. And talking of river wear reminds me of the 
possibilities of the blue serge dress. I have recently met 
a blue serge dress in the coat and skirt style which cost 
thirty-three shillings, and a blue serge dress, also in the 
coat and skirt style, which cost twenty-six pounds. 

With much interest I went into the details of these two 
costumes of practically the same material, and such diverse 
prices, and found the principal difference in the quality of 
the stitching, the daintiness of the lining and the attention 
to the sleeve--not sufficient, I assure you. to account for 
the difference in the price. And, by the way, some author- 
ity has observed that the art of French dress is governed 
by attention to outline, while the English dress is absorbed 
by attention to detail. I should think that such criticism 
might have been more justly reversed, for it is in the 
little et ceteras, the cravats, the cuffs, the under-sleeves, 
the laces and the frillings and the linings, that we have 
Jearnt 80 much from our French sisters, while it was ever 
an axiom that the simplicity of line was the ambition of 
the Englishwoman. But why bother with mere idle criti- 
cism when we can, while looking at the fashions and 
fabrics devoted to us in the Summer of 1901, grant unto 
them even as Pinero would have us to the draina, nothing 
but “praise, praise, praise.” 

The newest quality of linen, and we make many linen 
gowns, is silken of surface and called mercerized: the 
effect is excellent, bearing a close resetnblance to alpaca, 
but lacking its repulsive harshness. The only drawback 
to linen gowns is that they resent being sat upon and 
erease at the indignity, but this drawback is easily re- 
medied by the daily use of a hot iron. Remarkably 
pretty dresses are made of gray linen with a couple of 
strappinys on the hem of the skirt, which shows the 
shaped flounce without any fulness; the pouched bodice, 
innocent of revers, bears an outline of strapping and 
possesses a waistcoat with a frilled box-pleat down each 
side made of very fine lawn hem-stitched and hand-em- 
broidered. A very popular sleeve when we decide upon 
one of the plain description (we usually prefer those 
which bear under-sleeves and show much elaboration at 
the wrist) is of the bishop order, very narrow in outline; 
and, indeed, this is to be seen on many of the coats. 

Besides devoting ourselves so enthusiastically to the 
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details of sleeves, we 
take a considerable 
amount of pleasure 
in elaborating our 
collars, which ex- 
tend in points, of 
Vs or square shape round the shoulders, made of lace 
or lawn or a lace appliqué over silk traced with tinsel, 
frilled with fine muslin. 

Flowered and spotted muslins have as usual a vogue, and 
these may be seen decorated with transparent insertions of 
lace flowers, while pretty voile gowns which are not dec- 
orated in this fashion bear many tucks about the hips and 
bodice and have hems of voile embroidered in a white spot. 
A mauve voile treated in this fashion appears to excel- 
lent advantage if worn with a white embruidered cravat, 
crowned with a hat of mauve crin, tied with a huge black 
velvet bow. You see I have once more returned to the 
favourite heroine. 

AsI said last month ruffles have reappeared, and how 
charming they are, especially those of white lisse with a 
tiny black spot upon them. Then those made of plain 
white lisse are delightful, accordion-pleated and intercepted 
with little bouillonnés; they are marvels of elaboration, 
and the most. delightful complement to a gown of pink 
muslin or pink batiste. And batiste makes its appearance 
again this year very silky of surface and bearing flowers 
either sharply or indistinctly defined. 

For evening wear the most popular extravagance is the 
ching silk with the tinsel ground, but perhaps more ele- 
gant than this is the new er¢pe de Chine with its thick 
outlines of flowers of pale colors. Cretonne trimmings 
with their floral patterns veiled with chiffon outlined with 
chenille have put in their appearance on many of the light 
dresses and have also been allowed the privilege of making 
some evening cloaks; but evening cloaks for the most part 
are an exquisite arrangement in fine lace and soft chiffon, 
while day cloaks, those in which we are accustomed to 
enwrap ourselves when we a-racing go, are invariably made 
of taffeta, trimmed with strappings or, again, with the 
inevitable black velvet. 

Taffeta dresses have retained their hold on our affection, 
and the quality of taffeta has vastly improved under the 
compliment of a universal popularity. Taffeta makes many 
a sinart little bolero, which, when worn over a shirt 
of the very finest Jawn traced with hand embroidery or 
lace applications, may be completed with a simple skirt 
tucked round the hips and slightly flounced at the hem; 
and crowned with a black lace toque mounted over white 
tulle, bearing that indispensable black velvet bow either at 
the back or the side, it may deserve to be written down as 
the favourite fashion of our Summer hour. 

But before I conclade this column let ine note a novelty 
in the irrepressible paillette. This now appears in plati- 
num, and under its latest aspect is obtaining much ad- 
miration, looking its best, perhaps, when in combination 
with gold paillettes it forms a pattern on a black net foun- 
dation. A perfectly lovely teagown made of black net 
traced in a feather pattern with platinum and gold sequins 
is cut in the Empire style, with a belt of solid metal show- 
ing the feathers, and a simulated bolero displaying the 
pattern cleverly to become the figure. By the way, this 
feather pattern is also to be seen now in lace, and in an 
écru tint it is used with much success as an appliqué on 
white silk. I have seen it, too, on the hem of skirts, and 
decorating the flounce of the—latest aodéele de lure in 
petticoats. 





Shirt-waists, as 
they are called in 
America, or chem- 
tzetter, as the 
French call them, 
are made as they 


to imitate the Renaissance sleeves. Solid colors are more 
seen than striped or checked materials, and the elabor- 
ate chemisettes are trimmed with an insertion of lace 
between vertical rows of tucks. Bright red, yellow and 
pure white are as much used as the conventional pink and 
blue of former vears. The only costume suitable with these 
thin waists is a tailor-made suit—a coat and bolero of ino- 
hair, light cloth, duck or any Summer material, made very 
simply. In the city a Frenchwoman would never be seen 
in a shirt-waist without a jacket or bolero, but in certain 
portions of the United States the extreme heat’ of mid- 
summer makes this propriety impossible, and it is well, 
therefore, to study carefully the effects of belts and stocks 
or collars. 

Belts, in Paris, are made of everything but leather. With 
perfect taste Parisian women avoid in every detail any sug- 
gestion of the masculine about their attire. Dressing to 
them is seeking an artistic expression of their personality, 
and thus the first rule is that their clothes should be femi- 
nine. Ribbon belts long enough to encircle the waist twice, 
fastening in front with a clasp, are much the fashion; 
broad elastic belts either plain or with stcel cabochons, 
black velvet belts, and Liberty satin belts are all worn, and 
among the most popular are gold braid belts. Buckles have 
become as important as jewels, and at the Salon there are 
several cases of them in the style known as Art Noureau. 
They are made of gold, silver, brass, iron, twisted into 
unconventional designs set here and there with brilliant 
Stones, garnets, turquoises, opals. 

Stocks and cravats are a subject for much attention. Any 
wornan who is skilful with her needle can make a variety 
of these collars, which are some of them very elaborate. 
By placing two bias pieces of silk together in front to form 
a point one gains a becoming length sometimes missed in 
the short, round collars. On each side of this point a fold 
of chiffon is laid, and these prolong themselves into a knot 
and ends. Bows of chiffon, lace, Liberty satin, replace the 
still taffeta stocks of last year, and instead of wide hori- 
z-ntal bows one must wear drooping bows with short loops 
and very long ends. 

The hat to be worn with a chemisetie and a tailor suit is a 
very low crowned, broad-brimmed sailor with a knot of 
ribbon fixed through the centre by two long quills. 

For a time early in the season it seemed that skirts were 
to be shorter, alinost even with the ground, but the effect 
produced was displeasing to the fashionables, who have re- 
sumed their long sweeping trains. Pleated skirts continue 
to be much worn, and flounces are applied one, two, and 
three deep, set on with an insertion of guipure, a bias band 
of taffeta or rows of stitching. Figured muslins of all 
sorts, both with dark and light grounds, are used for the 
street and for the house. 

Jackets have almost disappeared; the alternative is a 
bolero or a coat that comes tothe knees. The boleros are 
suitable for morning wear, for shopping, walking; or, if 
made with revers of lace or guipure, they may be worn in 
the afternoon and evening. The long coats are formal gar- 
ments suitable only for driving or the theatre. They are 
neither graceful nor becoming, as they are loose in the back 
and front, and they will probably not outlast one scason. 
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There is, all 
told, astonishiny- 
ly little change in 
this year’s mod- 
els. Last season's 
dresses of thick 
material may be given a new touch by the application of 
bias taffeta bands stitched in a waving pattern along the 
skirt and on the waist, and thin gowns may be modernized 
by the addition of ruches in mousseline de soie or chiffon, 
which follow the edges of flounces or form a serpentine 
design over the front of the skirt, continued onto the waist. 

An attractive Summer travelling dress is in blue nun’s- 
veiling with a trimming on the skirt, waist and half sleeves 
of blue and white surah or India silk. The combination of 
a soft woolen material and thin tigured silk of the same 
color is one of the newest. With such costumes hats of 
straw-colored straw are worn, trimmed with the same, dotted 
or figured silk asthe dress. All informal hats this year 
are pierced by enormous quill feathers which sometimes 
make their only garniture. 

Pink, blue, yellow and white piqué dresses are made in a 
variety of styles. The simplest have a bolero, and a skirt 
with heavy rows of stitching; the more elaborate are 
covered with incrustations of yellow guipure and em} roid- 
ery and are worn over an under-petticoat trimmed high 
with ruffles of chiffon, each edged with a ruche. Black 
taffeta dresses, tucked throughout and trimmed with revers 
of lace and a touch of color about the neck, are both be- 
coming and useful for a variety of occasiors. There is no 
trimming more popular than the flowers of chintz cut out 
and appliqué with a stitching of gold. One sees this trim- 
ming on ‘‘currant” cloth, on ‘“‘hyacinth blue” silk, on 
“pewter” barege, on black taffeta. The tones in the chintz 
flowers, pink, green, cream, blend with all colors. 

Whole hats of flowers become daily more fashionable. 
White poppies, white or red geraniums, pansies, roses and 
leaf hats are the most often repeated, and the general 
tendency seems, after using all sorts of materials in one 
hat, to keep as strictly as possible now to one material for 
each hat. There are entire straw hats caught merely by a 
buckle, hats of mousseline de soie, of tulle, twisted in a 
graceful sweeping turban shape and untrimmed save for a 
knot of velvet or a clasp of rhinestones. 

Among the season’s more fantastic costumes seen at thie 
races are the hand-painted dresses. The under-silk slip is 
painted in large water-color flowers; the over-dress is of the 
thinnest most transparent muslin. 

Since the opening of the Salon, the names most often 
repeated as this year’s successful exhibitors are—Besnard, 
Jean Veber, Ménard; Simon Saint Marceaux, the sculptor 
who exhibits a statue of Alphonse Daudet; Zorn and 
Dagnan-Bouveret. Besnard, who typifies the modern 
French art, has this year surprised everyone with a series 
of religious pictures. They are decorations offered by him 
to a small chapel. at Berck-sur-Mer, where his son recovered 
from a serious illness. They represent the miracles of life 
and its controlling emotions: birth, death, illness, faith, 
hope, ete. In each of the fourteen panels Christ is present, 
a witness, from the Cross where He is nailed, to the mani- 
festations of faith in men and women of to-day. These are 
the most important pictures at the Salon this year. The 
picture which has attracted the most attention is one ly 
Jean Veber. It shows the little Queen of Holland tr:iling 
her robes over a bed of tulips es she approaches a giant 
Kriiger toward whom she extends her hand, which he 
bends to kiss. 
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The Table.—If possible, place the table out-of-doors—on the lawn or ver- 
anda. The centre-piece is a toy, cannon, the stock and trail being wound 
with damp moss and trimmed with red, white and blue columbines or other 
flowers and two American flags. At each cover, on the napkin, is a small 
silk flag, and others are used to decorate the bonbon dishes. The china 
is of blue and white, the doilies being white with delicate embroidery of red. 
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Frozen Chicken Glacé.—Soak one-fourth box of gelatine in one 


teaspoon of celery salt, one-fourth of a teaspoon of Hungarian cup of cold chicken liquor, when softened add three cups chicken 
aprika, a tables cc each of butter and eceanh: and the stiffly stock seasoned with herbs salt and vegeta: nae a 
eaten whites of two eggs; press firmly into buttered shells, liquid cochineal; strain t rough cheese-c ot a3 coo an “i wo 
unmould carefully, brush the corrugated side with beaten yolk, cups whipped cream, turn into a reneeS anc proceed or or ice 
lay on a buttered pan and bake brown; garnish with parsley. cream, then serve in bouillon cups for the first course, with saltines, 








Potato Shells.—Add to a pint of hot mashed potatoes half a 















Torpedoes.—To make these suggestive little reminders of the national holi- 
day, bonbons are wrapped in red, white and blue tissue paper cut in circular 
ieces and twisted tightly into the desired shape. The torpedoes are then 
1eaped on a pretty dish that has been covered with a dainty lace doily or 
hemstitched napkin. Bonbons with any kind of filling will be satisfactory 
for the purpose, but only those that are round in shape should be selected. 
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Spinach Balls in Cream Sauce.— Add two tablespoonfuls of but- 
ter to one tablespoonful of lemon juice and blend the mixture with 
two tablespoontfuls of flour; then add acupful of minced cooked 
spinach that has been seasoned with salt and pepper; when hot 
form the spinach into balls; serve on small pieces of toast ; gar- 
nish each with minced white of egg and pour about a cream sauce. 


Soufflé.—Soften two tablespoons of arrowroot in 
one cup of raspberry juice; add one cup boiling water, one-half 
cup sugar, pinch salt, one teaspoon lemon juice; boil until thick ; 
then fold in stiffly beaten whites of foureggs; pour into border 
mould dipped in cold water ; chill ; when ready to serve, heap sea- 
soned whipped cream in centre and place berries around outside. 
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it Cups.—Fill wineglasses with sweetened currant juice; 
then set them in a dish of crushed ice and salt, cover with a 
cloth and after thirty minutes pour out what remains liquid in 
the centre of the frozen fruit juice; fill the cavities with vanilla 
ice cream; carefully wipe glasses free from salt, and place them 
on paper napkins on small dishes; serve with fancy cakes. 


Chicken Croquettes.— Mix 2 tablespoons butter with 3 of flour 
pinch salt; Stir into pint of boiling milk; when thick remove an 
add 4% pint minced cooked chicken, 4 teaspoon white pepper, 1 
tablespoon mixed parsley, thyme and minced celery; beat in the 
yolks of 2 eggs; cool, form into rolls; dip in bread-crumbs, coat 
with beaten egg; redipin crumbs and fry; place thick twine in end. 


Liberty Cakes.—Cream cup pulverized sugar with cup butter ; 
add % cupsweet milk; sift cup flour and teaspoon cornstarch, 2 
teaspoons baking powder; 1 teaspoon strawberry extract; whites 
3 eggs beaten stiff and dry, added last; bake in individual cups ; 
cool; cover with boiled icing, using red sugar; when dry lay 
strips of blue and white icing across; serve in fancy paper cases. 
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Fruit Salad.—Peel and shred a pineapple; siice tour bananas 
and four seeded oranges; place a pineapple crown in centre of 
dish. Arrange layers of fruit about, distributing hulled and washed 
berries, cut lengthwise; impale a few whole unhulled berries on 
the spines of the crown, placing spines in each corner; sprinkle 
over all the juice of one lemon and five tablespoons of fine sugar. 
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Admirably adapted for the association of contrasting 
fabrics is a new blouse waist or bodice having the front 
shaped in fancy outline at the top, revealing a unique yoke 
effect, while a short round yoke is shown above the back, 
which is cut in low, rounding outline. The sleeves may 
be tucked or in plain two-seam style and the closing 
made at the left shoulder 
and under-arm seams or 
at the back. 

A new waist desirable 
for combining two mate- 
rials of different weaves is 
characterized by bloused 
fronts that are shaped in 
low, irregular outline at 
the top and open to re- 
veal a yoke vest. The 
whole back is also in ir- 
regular outline, and a 
yoke is shown above. 
The sleeves may be in 
Garibaldi or two-seam 
style. 

Vailing, foulard and 
other soft, pliable mate- 
rials will develop a charm- 
ing new seven-gored flare 
skirt that may have at 
the lower edge a deep 
circular flounce with or 
without circular ruffles 
over it, the back to be 
laid in an inverted box- 
plait or gathers and the 
dip at the top made de- 
cided or conventional. 
The mode may be in 
round or sweep length. 

Effective in developing 
soft silks and thin Sum- 
mer fabrics is a yoke 
waist that may be made 
with or without the fancy 
berthas and with sleeves 
in full or three-quarter 
length. The closing is 
made at the centre of 
the back. 

The sailor blouse is 
one of the season’s most 
popular garments and is 
equally desirable worn 
with a skirt of the same 
or contrasting material. 
An attractive mode is 
distinguished by an Em- . 
pire yoke-facing and a 
fancy sailor-collar that 
may have tapering or 
broad front ends and a 
removable shield. The 
sleeves are in_ blouse- 
bishop style. 

An Aiglon collar and 
Garibaldi sleeves are items of interest in another sailor 
blouse, though the former may be omitted and the sleeves 
made in two-seam style. The blouse, which inay be made 
with or without the body lining, is well suited to the de- 
velopment of mercerized fabrics and light-weight serge. 

A smart Eton jacket of approved shaping may have the 





FIGURE No. 23 B.—A MORNING TOILETTE.—The Shirt-Waist pattern is No. 5240, 
price, 9d. or 20 cents; and Skirt No. 5242, price, 1s. or 25 cents. 


(For Description see Page 29.) 


fronts in plain or scolloped outline above 
the bust and at the bottom of the back; 
it may have vest sections to extend to the 
shoulders or terminate at the bust and be 
made with or without the postilion tabs, 
belt or standing collar. Broadcioth and 
panne imay be pleasingly associated in the 
inode, stitched bands of the cloth or silk 
or silk-and-tinsel braid being used to 
trim; taffeta is also suitable. 

A new two-piece costume adapted to 
duck, linen, piqué and light-weight woolen goods consists 
of a blouse jacket that may be made with or without an 
Aiglon collar, shoulder collars or removable vest, and a 
five-gored flare skirt with or without a circular flounce 
around the bottom; the skirt may be cut away beneath the 
flounce. Any trimming may be employed. 

At least one skirt in 
: instep or shorter length 
ig necessary to the com- 
plete Summer outfit, and 
a seven-gored flare mode 
with an inverted box- 
plait at the back and a 
circular section which 
may be omitted or ap- 
plied as an under or outer 
facing, or as a flounce 
from beneath which the 
skirt may be cut away, is 
very attractive. The dip 
at the top may be decided 
or conventional. 
A tucked pinafore vest 
with pointed yoke effect 
above distinguishes a 
new fancy waist which 
suggests the association 
of three different mate- 
rials. The sleeves are 
tucked to the elbow, 
where they are puffed and 
- ' the upper sleeve-portion, 
reaching to the elbow, is 
plain and in fancy out- 
line at the bottom. 

One of the most prac- 
tical modes of the season 
is a vest-guimpe without 
sleeves, to be worn with 
open-necked shirt-waists, 
etc.; it will also be ser- 
viceable with Eton jack- 
ets as a blouse with or 
without sleeves. The 
closing is made at the 
centre of the back. Plain 
lawn, plain and fancy 
batiste and silksin general 
are appropriate. 

An attractive costume 
introducing the ‘shoe- 
lace” decoration may be 
made up in any of the 
Summer materials. It 
consists of a shirt-waist 
with vest and sailor col- 
lar that may be shallow 
or deep in front and 
Continental or two-seam 
sleeves, and a seven-gored 
flare skirt that may be or- 
namented as taste directs. 

The new Di Vernon fit 
is exemplified in a shirt- 
waist or blouse that may be made of plain or tucked 
material. The shoulder seams are extra long and the arm- 
holes low, with the bust wide and low. This mode will be 
becoming to both slender and well-proportioned figures 
and will be suitable for developing the new cotton fabrics 
as well as silks and soft woolens, 
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DESCRIPTIONS OF FIGURES IN COLORS, TINTS, ETC., SHOWN ON FIRST PAGE 
OF COVER AND PAGES 3 TO 20 INCLUSIVE. 


FIGURE ON FIRST PAGE COVER. 


This unites a Ladies’ waist and skirt. The waist pattern, 
which is No. 5203 and costs 9d. or 20 cents, is in seven 
sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-two inches, bust 
measure, and js again shown on page 28. The skirt pat- 
tern, which is No. 4560 and costs 9d. or 20 cents, is in 
nine sizes from twenty to thirty-six inches, waist measure. 

The rich fabrics and trimmings employed in the de- 
velopment of this gown render it a marvel of beauty. 
Pastel-blue crépe de Clrine was associated with pink chiffon 
and white Louisine in the mode, elaboration being achieved 
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5231 
Lapigg' COSTUME: CONSISTING OF A SHIRT-Walst OR BLOUSE, 
wirn Veer, A BaSLon Collar BHALLOW OR DEEP IN FRONT, 
AND CONTINSNTAL OR TWO-SEAM SLEEVES AND Aa SEVEN- 
Gorsp FLaxk SKIRT, WITH TUCKS OR AN INVERTED Box- 
PLarr AT THE BACK, AND MADE WITH A SWEEP OR IN ROUND __ 
LENGTH AND WITH THE CONVENTIONAL OR Decipep DIP. ~ 


(For Description see Page 29.) 





in the decoration, which consists of rarrow’soutache 
braid, lace appliqué, chiffon ruchings and smoke-col- 
ored iridescent spangles. The bodice has a tucked 
pinafore vest cut in points at the top and headed 
by a yoke of the pink chiffon shirred, The fronts are scol- 
loped at the edges and are plaited at the bottom. A yoke 
is displayed in the back, which is also plaited at the waist- 
line, The sleeves have a tucked lower part of the Louisine 
puffed at the elbow, and a belt deseribes the dip. A high, 
crushed stock of chiffon is added. 

The skirt, a circular mode, is in short sweep length and 
has an underfolded box-plait at the back. It may be made 
with a seam at the centre of the front, and a band flounce 

3 


is included in the pattern, but is in this instance omitted. 
A red-and-black foulard gown with écru guipure and 
bands of satin will develop an exceed- 
ingly stylish gown, or a gown of blue 
and white may have bands of point Ve- 
nise lace. Flowered taffeta is also styl- 
ish and will be smart in a gown of this 
type for afternoon or calling wear. 


———__-_-_____——- 


Figures Nos. 1B axnp 2B.—A PRETTY 
SAILOR BLOUSE AND STYL- 
ISH SHIRT-WAIST. 


Fietre No. 1 B.—Lapries’ Sartor 
Briovse.—This represents a Ladies’ blouse, and is illustrated 
on page 3. The pattern, which is No. 5202 and costs 9d. 
or 20 cents, is in six sizes for ladies from thirty to forty 
inches, bust measure, and is again depicted on page 29. 

For outing and general wear the sailor blouse has not yet 








been __sur- 
passed, its 
easy adjust- 


ment and 
general be- 
coming- 
ness being 
especially in 
its favor. 
Dark-blue 
and white 


mercerized 
duck were 
associated in 


the blouse 
shown at 
this figure, 


with braid 
and rows of 
stitching for 
completion. 
The mode droops all around over a white leather belt and 
closes at the centre of the front under a tie of light silk. 
A sailor collar having broad front ends outlines the shield, 
which is topped by a standing collar. An Aiglon collar 
with pointed onds gives a stylish neck finish, and the Gari- 
baldi sleeves have puffs and bands of the white material. 

Light-blue or pink piqué relieyed with white duck or 

he 


mercerized linen will_re rose, HORS | a nel 


the tie may be of white’ @wW 
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mohair, mercerized gingham and similar materials are 
appropriate. A blouse of brown linen could have the 
sailor collar and shield of the same fabric ir red, and a 
acarf of red silk. 


Ficcre No. 2B.—Laptes’ Sarrt—-Waist.—This shows a 
Ladies’ shirt-waist, and is illustrated on page 3. The 
pattern, which is No 5226 and costs 9d. or 20 cents, is in 
seven sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-two inches, 
bust measure, and is shown in another devclopment 
on page 54. 

An arrangement of narrow black velvet ribbon 
gives a note of individuality to this smart blouse, 


LADIES’ COSTUME: CONSISTING OF A BLOUSE JACKET, WITH OR WITH- 

OUT AIGLON COLLAR, SHOULDER COLLARS OR REMOVABLE VEST; AND 

A FIVE-GORED FLARE SKIRT, WITH INVERTED BOX-PLAIT AT THE 

BACK, AND WITH OR WITHOUT A CIRCULAR FLOUNCE FROM BENEATH 

WHICH THE SKIRT MAY BE CUT AWAY, AND WITH A SWEEP OR ROUND 
LENGTH, AND THE CONVENTIONAL OR DECIDED DtP. 


(For Description see Page 30.) 


which is produced in blue wash silk. The mode introduces 
the new shaping, which gives the lines of the front from the 
shoulder to the centre at the waist a diagonal appearance. 
It is tucked to yoke depth, and between the tucks the rib- 
bon is arranged in lattice effect to extend to the bust. 
The back is tucked at each side of the closing, which 
is effected at the centre with button-holes and small pearl 
buttons, and a ribbon belt closing in front with a fancy 
buckle outlines the approved dip. The écru lace collar 
has black velvet ribbon run through the meshes and bowed 
at the side. Strap-bands trimmed with the velvet ribbo 
confine the fulness of the blouse sleeves. ; 
A prétty development would be in Persian Jawn striped 


with écru lace, or in blue-and-white chambray with ribbon- 
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run beading. White batiste and bands of Persian embroid- 
ery will assuciate well inthe mode, as will also white China 


silk and Irish point. 
—___ _—_—- 


Figures Nos. 3B axp 4B-—-GOWNS FOR THE PROMENADE 


Fiavre No. 3 B.—This depicts a Ladies’ jacket and skirt, 
and is represented on page 4. The jacket pattern, which 
is No. 5224 and costs 9d. or 20 cents, is in 
seven sizes for ladies from thirty to forty- 
two inches, bust measure, and is again illus- 
trated on page 26. The skirt pattern, which 
is No. 5193 and costs 1s. or 25 cents, is in 
nine sizes from twenty 
to thirty-six inches, 
waist measure, and *is 
also shown on page 82. 

A chic Eton is a part 
of this toilette, and in 
its development steel- 
blue cloth was used, 
with white cloth for 
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the vest and passementerie for trimming. The fronts are 
scolloped above the bust and reveal] the vest, which is per- 
fectly smooth and, with the fronts, extends below the 
waist-line, emphasizing the dip. The back is smooth, and 
& postilion is introduced. A standing collar gives neck 
completion, and box-plaits take up the fulness at the top 
of the coat sleeves, which bel] over the hands. 

Figured blue and white China silk with lace appliqué 
was selected for the skirt, which is of the seven-gored flare 
variety and has an inverted box-plait-at.thesback. A cir- 


cular tlounce covered with ‘circular ruffles ‘gives a pretty 
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finish, and the mode may be in sweep or round length and 
have the conventional or more pronounced dip in front. 

A stylish Suinmer suit might be produced in light-blue 
piqué, with white mercerized linen for the vest. Serge, 
covert, Jady’s-cloth and taffeta are suitable materials for 
the jacket, and a contrast is usually introduced in the vest. 
A jacket of mode or tan cloth 
could have a vest of red or 
green panne. Foulard, dimity, 
batiste and similar materials 
are fashionable for the skirt, 
and appliqué or beading may 
be used to trim. 



























Ficure No. 4B.--This unites 
a Ladies’ 
jacket and 
skirt, and 

- appears on 
44 6. @, 

e jacket 
pattern, 
which is 

No. 5224 

and costs 

9d. or 20 

cents, is in 

sever sizes 
for ladies 
from thir- 
ty to forty- 
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two inches, bust measure, and is shown in another devel- 
opment on page 26. The skirt pattern, which is No. 
5242 and costs ls. or 25 cents, is in nine sizes from twenty 
to thirty-six inches, waist measure, and is again depicted 


on page 33. ; ae oi 
A distinctly tailor finish marks this modish toilette, the 
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jacket of which is shown at the preceding figure, a detailed 
description being given. Tan cloth was chosen for the 
gown, with braid, buttons and stitching for trimming. 

The skirt is a five-gored mode and is characterized by a 
ripple habit back. It flares prettily at the foot, the flare 
being emphasized by a gored circular flounce. The closing 
is effected at the left side-front seam, and the dip may be 
conventional or more pronounced. 

Light-weight Venetian will reproduce the gown attract- 
ively, with Roman embroidery to trim. Summer broad- ° 
cloth, velveteen and corduroy are also appropriate, and 
stitched bands or rows of stitching will supply garniture. 
Light-blue serge showing flecks of white or black will 
realize a stylish gown, and the vest may be of smooth cloth 
or panne in white, black or some harmonizing color. 


———__$_ 
Figures Nos. 5 B axp 6 B—SUMMER CALLING TOILETTES 


Ficure No. 5 B.—Laprirs’ Gown.— This portrays a Ladies’ 
waist and skirt, and 
is depicted on page 
9. The waist pat- 
tern, which is No. 
r 5184 and costs 9d. or 
Psi sh \| 2 20 cents, is in seven 
sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-two 
inches, bust meas- 
ure, and is again 
shown on page 26. 
The skirt pattern 
which is No. 54 
and costs Is. or 25 
cents, is in seven 
sizes from twenty to 
thirty-two inches, 
waist measure. 

An effective com- 
bination of pastel- 
green cloth and heli- 
otrope silk appears 
in this gown, bands 
of Roman embroid- 
ery in which heli- 
otrope predominates 
giving contrast. Fine 
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LADIES’ COSTUME, IN SWEEP LENGTH: CONSISTING OF A BLOUSE WAIST 
OR Bopice, CLOSED AT THE LEFT SIDE, WITH BOLERO, HIGH OR LOW 
NECK, MOUSQUETAIRE AND DROP SLEEVES (EITHER OF WHICH MAY BE 
OMITTED) ; AND A FIVE-GORED SKIRT, WITH TUCKS AND GATHERS OR 
AN INVERTED BOX-PLAIT AT THE BACK, A GRADUATED CIRCULAR 
FLOUNCE WITH OR WITHOUT RUFFLES, AND THE CONVENTIONAL OR 

DECIDED DIP. 
(For Description see Page 30.) 


tucks are laid in the skirt to within flounce depth, from 
which point it is lengthened by a circular flounce that may 
fall in a sweep or be cut off in round length. The extra 
fulness at the top of the back is taken up in gathers, and 
a conventional or more pronounced dip is in 
front. A five-gored foundation supports the mo: 

The bodice fronts are fancifully cut to réveal a yoke-vest 
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that extends to the waist. They are plaited at the bottom 
and shaped in dip outline, a belt of black velvet emphasizing 
this effect. A yoke outlined to correspond with the fronts 
is revealed by the back, and a touch of black is introduced 
at the neck bv a velvet tie encircling the straight coilar. 
Shallow turn-overs give further distinction. Garibaldi 
sleeves are a pleasing feature, the full puffs being confined 
by bands. 

A red-and-white satin foulard gown after this design 
could have the yoke-vest and sleeve puffs of darker red or 





LADIES’ PRINCESS DRESS, WITH RIPPLE HABIT BACK IN SWEEP LENGTH, 


CLOSED AT THE CENTRE OF THE BACK OR AT THE LEFT SHOULDER 

AND UNDER-ARM SEAMS, AND HIGH, ROUND—OR SQUARE-NECKED, 

WITH FULL-LENGTH OR DROP SLEEVES, OR ROUND- OR SQUARE-NECKED 

WITHOUT SLEKVES FOR WEAR WITH A GUIMPE, OR HIGH-NECKED WITH 

A YOKE-FACING ; THE FLARE SKIRT-PORTION BEING FINISHED WITH OF 

WITHOUT A GRADUATSD CIRCULAR FLOUNCE: THE MATERIAL MAY BE 
Cut AWAY BENEATH THE YOKE-FACING AND FLOUNCE. 


(For Description see Page 30.) 


écru satin Liberty and bands of point Venise lace to 
trim. Vailing, cashmere and voile, as well as Summer. 
fabrics in general, are adaptable, and Persian hands or 
stitched folds of taffeta may be used as garniture. 


Ficvure No. 6 B.—Lapies’ Costume.—This pictures a 
Ladies’ costume, and is shown on page 9. The pattern, 
which is No. 5191 and costs 1s. or 80 cents, is in seven sizes 
for Jadies from thirty to forty-two inches, bust measure, 
and is again represented on page 22. 

A modish two-piece costume is here shown ina develop- 
ment of blue cloth of Summer weight, with fancy taffeta 
for facing the fronts and Aiglon collar and folds of the 
material and pipings of white for trimming. The five- 
gored skirt flares prettily at the foot, the flare being em- 
phasized by a circular flounce. An inverted bos-plait is at 
the back, and sweep or round length is provided. 

Shoulder collars are a Gistinctive feature of the jacket, 
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which is of the blouse order, having prettily rolled fronts 
that display the waist worn beneath. The back is per- 
fectly smooth, while the fronts are plaited at the waist-line. 
The sleeves bell over the hand, and an Aiglon collar and 
leather belt are modish adjuncts. Provision is made in the 
pattern for a smooth vest headed by a standing collar, but 
in this instance it is omitted. 

Cadet-blue piqué, with facings of white duck or linen, 
will be extremely smart in the mode, and bands of em- 
broidery will supply decoration. Mercerized linen, linen 
crash, duck and brilliantine are suitable fabrics for Summer 
gowns like this, and the vest nay be of embroidery. A suit 
of gray homespun, with bands of self-colored taffeta for 
trimming, will prove a valuable addition to the wardrobe. 


——----> 


Figures No. 7 Baxp 8 B.—HANDSOME VISITING GOWNS. 





Figtre No. 7B.—This displays a Ladies’ waist and skirt, 
and is depicted on page 5. The waist pattern, which is 
No. 5064 and costs 9d. or 20 cents, is in seven sizes for 
ladies from thirty to forty-two inches, bust measure. The 
skirt pattern, which is No. 5221 and costs 1s. or 25 cents, is 
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in seven sizes from twenty to thirty-two inches, waist 
measure, and is shown in a different development on 
page 34. 

A Summer gown characterized by extreme daintiness is 
shown at this tigure in a combination of figured India silk, 
all-over lace and tucked silk matching the ground in 
the figured material. Bands of lace appliqué are introduced 
as decoration. The bodice has an applied corselet from 
beneath which the fabric is cut away, and a closing is 
arranged at the back. The back has slight gathered ful- 
ness at the waist-line, while the front,pnffs out in a modish 
way. A straight collar encircled by a-lace scarf gives neck 
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completion, and the sleeves have elbow puffs of white 
Louisine, and extend over the band in bell fashion. A 
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circular flounce. It is suitable for sweep, round or instep 


length, and the dip may be conventional or decided. 

In pink silk gingham, with the yoke of polka-spotted 
linen, the blouse will be very stylish. The lacing may be 
accomplished with black or white ribbon. 


ribbon belt outlines the dip. An applied yoke correspond- 

ing in outline with the corselect is included 

in the pattern, but in this instance is omit- 

ted. The mode is appropriate as well fora 

low-neck development, and the sleeves may ae 

be cut off in cap style. Figure No. 9B—A STYLISH SHIRT-WAIST TOILETTE. 
Three-piece skirts ara quite popular, and 


the one comprising a part of this toilette isa Figure No. 9 B.—This depicts a Ladies’ shirt-waist and 
graceful exponent of prevailing styles. 


It is tucked in yoke outline at the top 
of the sides and back and has an un- 
der box-plait at the back. Distine- 
tion is given by a tucked circular flounce headed by 
aband of appliqué. Sweep or round length is provided 
for, and the dip may be conventional or pronounced. 

A prune and white foulard gown of this type will 
be exceedingly smart, and bands of Persian embroid- 
ery may be used to trim. Embroidered batiste in an 
écrn tint is very fashionable and combined with Irish 
point will result in a handsome gown, 








5064 

















Fietre No. 8B.—This unites a Ladies’ waist and 
skirt, and is pictured on page 8. 
which is No. 
5222 and 
costs 9d. or 
20 cents, isin 
seven sizes 
for ladies 
from thirty 
to forty-two 
inches, bust 
measure, 
and is shown 


The waist pattern, 
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costs 1s. or 
25 cents, is 
in nine sizes 
from twenty 
to thirty-six 
inches, waist 
measure, 
and is also 
represented 
on page 33. 
The de- 
mand for 
original 
shirt-w aist 
designs is 
very great, 
and the pop- 
alarity of 
that now 
indispensa- 
ble garment 
is more pro- 
nounced 
than = ever. 
An attract- 
ive shirt- 


waist forms a part of this smart toilette in the development 
of which silk linen in the natural hue and all-over lace 
were utilized, relieved with black velvet and lace appliqué. 
A yoke forms the upper part of the blouse, and the front is 
tacked and slashed at the top, the edges of the slash being 
laced with ribbon in the popular way. Thc back is smooth, 
topped by a yoke, and a black velvet stock laced in front 
over a deeper inside stock of lace gives stylish neck com- 
pletion. The sleeves have full puffs of white linen finished 
with narrow bands and carry out the “shoe-lace” decor- 
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LADIES’ EMPIRE TeEA-GOWN OR WRAPPER, IN 
SWEEP LENGTH, WITH OR WITHOUT THE CIR 
CULAR FLOUNCE FROM BENEATH WHICH THE 
SKIRT MAY BE CUT AWAY, AND MADE WITH HIGH 
NECK AND FULL-LENGTH “ 1830" SLEEVES On 
OPEN NECK AND ELBOW SLEEVES! TO BE CLOSED 
ALL THE WAY DOWN, OR CUT IN SCOLLOPS AT THE 
FRONT EDGES BELOW THE BUST AND WORN OPEN. 
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(For Description see Page 31.) 


skirt, and is illustrated on page 6. The 
shirt-waist pattern, which is No, 5223 
and costs 9d. or 20 cents, is in seven sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-two inches, bust measure, and is shown in 
another development on page 55. The skirt pattern, which 
is Nu. 5221 and costs 1s. or 25 cents, is in seven sizes from 
twenty to thirty-two inches, waist measure, and is also 
pictured on page 34. 
A simple gown for morning or more dressy wear is here 
shown in a development of light-blue dimity striped with 
pale yellow, a flowered design appearing between the 


stripes. Ecru lace appliqué and black velvet ribbon afford 
ation. A crushed black velvet belt is worn. garniture. 


The blougsecisdistinguished \by.the Di Vernon 


The skirt is five-gored with ripple habit back and gored fit, having extra long shoulder seams and-low arm-holes. 
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The fronts, in accordance with Fashion’s latest demand, naissance lace. ee crépon, challis, taffeta, dotted 
are shaped to produce a diagonal appearance. Aclosing is Swiss, mohair Swiss and China silk are appropriate fab- 
rics, with insertion or beading to decorate. 
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Fiaures Nos. 11 B axp 12B.—FASHIONABLE STREET 
COSTUMES. 


Figure No. 11 B.—Lap1gs’ Toitetre.—This pictures 
a Ladies’ waist and skirt, and is illustrated on page 8. 
The waist pattern, which is No. 5087 and costs 9d. 
or 20 cents, is in seven sizes from thirty-four to for- 
ty-six inches, bust measure. The skirt pattern, which 
is No. 5221 and costs 1s. or 25 cents, is in seven sizes 
from twenty to thirty-two inches, waixt measure, and 
is also shown on page 84. 

Black canvas cloth, heliotrope panne and white 

figured taffeta lend themselves pleasingly to the production 
of this gown, lace appliqué affording handsome garniture. 
The bodice is a simple design particularly appropri: for 
stout ladies. The back is plaited to suggest a V, the taper- 
ing lines thus obtained being especially becoming. est 
ornaments of the panne, in fancy outline to accord with 
the bodice fronts, open over a smooth vest and give a pleas- 
ing note of color. A standing collar gives neck completion. 
The sleeves, extending over the hand, are faced with the silk 
to the elbow, where a turn-back cuff of the panne appears. 
The skirt is tucked in yoke outline and has a tacked cir- 
cular flounce. It is shown again at figure No. 7B, in 
which connection a more detailed description is given. 
A smart toilette would be in black taffeta or peau de 
svie, with lace over white satin for the sleeves and vest 
and velvet or panne in some dainty color for the vest orna- 
ments. Dark-blue brilliantine will associate stylishly with 
tucked Persian lawn. Other possible materials are Per- 
sian silks, Eolienne, faille, etc. 
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Fiacre No. 12 R.—Lapiss’ Costume.—This illustrates a 


Lapres’ ETON JACKET, PLAIN OR SCOLLOPED ABOVE THE BUST AND AT Ladies’ costume, and is pictured on page 8. The pattern, 
THE BOTTOM OF THE BACK; WITH VEST SECTIONS TO EXTEND TO THE Which is No. 5237 and costs 1s. or 80 cents, is in seven 
SHOULDERS OR TERMINATE AT THE BUST. AND WITH OR WITHOUT THE  8iZes for ladies from thirty to forty-two inches, bust meas- 

POSsTILION TABS, BELT OB STANDING COLLAR. ure, and is shown again on page 23. 

(For Description see Page 31.) A costume of unusual grace is por- 

: trayed at this figure in a development of 

mode vailing, tucked and plain cream- 

made under the box-plait at the centre of the front, and colored Louisine, and Renaissence lace. 
strap-bands finish the blouse sleeves. A fancy stock anda The bodice closes at the left side and is 
ribbon belt are worn. characterized by a fancy bolero that 
At figure No. 7B the skirt is aleo shown. flares attractively in front. A straight 

A gown of this type may be in rose-pink mercerized linen collar is at the neck and a belt describes 
contrasted with black velvet ribbon run through beading. the popular dip. The sleeve is in mous- 

India silk, foulard, surah and taffeta are suited to the quetaire style with a drop sleeve of lace. 

design, with lace insertion and ribbon to trim. 












ag 
FieureE No. 10 B—AN ATTRACTIVE SUMMER TOILETTE. 


Fieure No, 10 B.—This unites a Ladies’ waist and skirt, 
and is shown on page 7%. The waist pattern, which is 
No. 5201 and costs 9d. or 20 cents, is in seven sizes for 
ladies from thirty to forty-two inches, bust measure, and is 
ee again on page 27. The skirt pattern, which is 

o. 5193 and costs 1s. or 25 cents, is in nine sizes from 
twenty to thirty-six inches, waist measure, and is pic- 
tured again on page 32. 

Sheer diaphanous fabrics are much in evidence this sea- 
son and lend themselves with becoming effect to the grace- 
ful, clinging designs that are so popular. Black dotted 
net was chosen fot the gown here pictured, with fancy 
chiffon for the yoke and collar; narrow black velvet 
ribbon and ruchings of Liberty silk were used to trim. 
The bodice has around yoke outlined by a fancy berthia, 
and the full fronts pouch becomingly. A closing is made 
at the back, and the sleeves are in three-quarter length fin- 
ished with circular ruffles. The neck has a straight collar, 
and a chou of white panne satin is arranged at the left 
side of the bodice. A belt of ribbon outlines the dip. 

The seven-gored skirt is fully described at figure No. 3B. 

A mauve nun’s-vailing gown will be very stylish, and écru 
lace may be introduced in the yoke. Another modish There are five) gores,in, the skirt)‘which has a deeply 
development would be in red-and-white foulard and Re- graduated flounce covered with ruffles, a deep band of 
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LaDigs’ Fancy Walst OR BODICE, WITH GARIBALDI OR TWO-SEAM 


SLEEVES. 
(For Description see Page 31.) 
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appliqué heading the ruffles. Tucks and gathers or an 
inverted box-plait may be utilized in disposing of the 
fulness at the back, and the modc is in sweep length. 

Mohair Swiss will be exquisite in the costume, and the 
bolero could be of Russian or Cluny Jace. For a hand- 
some gown use Nile-green crépe de Chine in association 
with Mechlin or Renaissance lace. Crépe cloth, Louisine 
and taffeta are fashionable materials and Persian band 
trimming will give a note of distinction. 


—_——_ + 


Figures Nos. 13 B anp 14B.—A SMART SEASIDE COSTUME. 





Figures Nos. 13 B anp 14 K.—These figures illustrate the 
back and front views respectively of a Ladies’ cos- 
tume,and are shown on page 10. The pattern, 
which is No. 5231 and costs 1s. or 80 cents, is in 
eight sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-four 
inches, bust measure, and is pictured in anuther 
development on page 21. ; 

A simple outing costume for wear at country 
and seaside resorts is one of the absolute necessi- 
ties of the modern woman’s Summer outfit, and 
at figure No. 13 B. a back view of such a gown 
is shown produced in light-blue piqué, relieved 
with bands of embroidery. A sailor collar indi- 
vidualizes the blouse, which flares in front over 
a vest, the edges being laced with ribbon. The 
back has slight fulness drawn down tight, while 
the frunts pouch becomingly. An inside collar 
of tucked lawn corresponding with the vest is dis- 
closed between the flaring ends of an outside col- 
lar, the latter being overlaid with embroidery. 
Continental sleeves are an interesting feature, and 
have puffs of white lawn finished with bands of 
the same. A belt encircles the waist. 

Tucks are taken up at the back of the seven-gored 
flare skirt which is adaptable for sweep or round 
length and may have the conventional or decided 

. dip at the top according to preference. 

At figure No. 14B. a front view of this 
costume is given, the material used in its 
development being dark-blue dimity fig- 
ured in white associated with tucked and 
plain cotton pongee. Elaboration is sup- 
plied by narrow black velvet ribbon, 
small buttons and bands of plain linen, 
three folds of the latter emphasizing the 
flare at the foot of the skirt. 

A costume of this type in cream bril- 
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LaDrgs’ BLousk WalIsT OR BODICE, CLOSED aT THE LEFT SHOULDER 
aD UNDER-ARM SEAMS OR AT THE BACK, AND WITH TUCEED 
MARGUERITE OR PLAIN TWO-SEAM SLEEVES. 


(For Description see Page 32.) 


liantine and decorated with bands of stitched taffeta in 
white or the same shade will be extremely smart. The vest 
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and sleeve puffs could be of Persian lawn. Mercerized linen 
in any of the new shades will realize a handsome suit, 
For more dressy wear the gown inight be | 
produced in satin foulard. 










Figures Nos. 15 B axp 16 B.—AFTER- 
NOON GOWNS. 

Fievre No. 15 B.—This illustrates a 
Ladies’ waist and skirt, and is depictcd 
on page 11. The waist pattern, which is 
No. 5192 and costs 9d. or 20 cents, is in 
seven sizes for ladies from thirty to for- 
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LaDIEs’ YOKE Walst OR Bopick, CLOSED AT THE BACK, AND WITH FULL OR THitke- 
QUARTER LENGTH SLEEVES, AND WITH-OR WITHOUT THE FaNCY BERTH. 


(For Description see Page 32.) 


ty-two inches, bust. measure, and is differently represented 
on page 27. The skirt pattern, which is No. 5168 and costs 
1s. or 25 cents, is in seven sizes from twenty to thirty-two 
inches, waist measure. 

Foulard gowns were never more popular than at present, 
and a pleasing example is here pictured in pink and white, 
contrasted with all-over lace and stitched bands of plain 
taffeta. The fronts of the bodice are cut to accommodate 
asmooth yoke in fancy effect. Slight plaited fulness is 
taken up at the waist-line of the back, which also displays 
a yoke in rounding outline. The belt crosses in front, and 
a standing collar gives neck completion. The fancy sleeves 
are tucked almost to the elbow, below which they droop 
over deep facings of the lace. The closing may be effected 
at the centre of the back or along the left shoulder and 
under-arm seains. 

Five gores comprise the skirt, which is adapted for sweep 
or round length and has an inverted box-plait at the back. 
A gathered flounce finished with a narrow lace-edged ruffle 
gives a fluffy touch to the lower edge. <A yoke-facing and 
circular flounce are provided in the pattern, but in this in- 
stance they are omitted. 


Figure No. 16 B.—This pictures a Ladies’ shirt-waist and 
skirt, and appears on page 11. The shirt-waist pattern, 
which is No 5185 and costs 9d. or 20 cents, is in seven sizes 
for ladies from thirty to forty-two inches, bust measure, 
and is also represented on page 29. The skirt pattern, which 
is No. 5168 and costs Is. or 25 cents, is in seven sizes from 
twenty to thirty-two inches, waist measure. 

A fancy blouse and modish skirt are combined in this toi- 
lette, which is shown produced in heliotrope and white 
striped mohair Swiss, tucking and plain white lawn, with 
edging and insertion for garniture. A circular flounce distin- 
guishes the skirt, which is fully described at figure No. 15 B. 

The blouse has pouching fronts that close under a plait 
at the centre, while the back is drawn down tight and is 
gathered at the waist-line. Bolero fronts held together 
with ties over the bust give an air of individuality to the 
mode. Turn-back cuffs and full puffs are features of the 
Continental sleeves, and the collar has pretty turn-overs. 

Blue-and-white chambray| >with! tucked: Persian lawn 
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for the fronts and sleeve puffa, will reproduce the gown 


modishly. 
_—_———____— 


Figures Nos. 17B. axp 18B.—Y ACHTING TOILETTES. 


Fiaure No. 17 B.—This combines a Ladies’ shirt- waist and 
skirt, and is illustrated on page 12. The 
shirt-waist pattern, which is No. 4928 
and eosts 9d. or 20 cents, is in nine sizes 
for ladies from thirty to forty-six inches, 
bust measure. The skirt pattern, which 
is No. 5242 and costs ls. or 25 cents, is 
in nine sizes from twenty to thirty-six 
inches, waist measure, and is also illus- 
trated on page 33. 

A practical yet stylish yachting toil- 
ette is here pictured in a developtnent 
of white flannel, plain and polka-spotted 
in blue. The blouse is very simply con- 
structed having plaits at the neck in front 
and slight gathered fulness ut the waist- 
line. The back is gathered at the line of the 
waist to correspood with the pouching 
fronts, the latter closing through a box- 
plait. Straight cuffs complete the sleeves, 
and a standing collar is at the neck. 

The sEirt is five-gored with ripple habit 
back and closes at the left side-front 
seam. It is in instep length, but is also 
adaptable for sweep or round length. A 
five-gored circular flounce is included in 
the pattern, but in this instance it is re- 
placed by a band of the plain flannel. 

Tan serge relieved with white will de- 
velop the toilette modishly, and white mohair braid may 
be used to trim. 








Fieure No. 18B.—This pictures a Ladies’ blouse and 
skirt, and is illustrated on page 12. The blouse pattern, 
which is No. 5217 and costa Yd. or 20 cents, is in six sizes 
from thirty to forty inches,bust measure, and is also shown 
on page 80. The skirt pattern, which is No. 5242 and costs 
ls. or 25 cents, is in nine sizes from twenty to thirty-six 
inches, waist measure, and is again seen on page 33. 

The modish blouse comprising a part of this toilette is 
expressed in dark-blue serge combined with the saine fab- 
ric in white, braid and an embroidered emblem affording 
garniture. The sailor collar has tapering front ends that 
frame the shield, and an Empire yoke-facing outlined by 
stitching is introduced. The shield is topped by a stand- 





Laptes’ Fancy WalIST OR BODICE, WITH TUCKED PINAFORE VEST. 
(For Description see Page 82.) 


ing collar, and a silk tie is knotted over the closing. The 
sleeves have strap-bands, and a belt describes the dip. 

The skirt corresponding with the blouse, is also shown 
at the preceding figure where it is described in detail. 
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Figures Nos. 19 B. anp 20B.—MODISH RECEPTION GOWNS. 


Fiavre No. 19 B.--This pictures a Ladies’ waist and skirt, 
and is illustrated on page 18. The waist pattern which is 
No. 6201 and costs 9d. or 20 cents, is in seven sizes for 
ladies froin thirty to forty-two inches, bust measure, and is 





LaDIEs’ YOKE SHIRT-WalIsT OR BLOUSE, CLOSED AT THE LEFT SHOULDER 
AND UNDER-ABM SEAMS, AND MADE WITH ADJUSTABLE STOCK 
AND BELT AND FINISHED WITH “SHOE LACE’ DECORATION. 


(For Description see Page 33.) 


ain represented on page 27. The skirt pattern which is 

o. 5198 and costs 1s. or 25 cents, isin nine sizes from 
twenty to thirty-six inches, waist measure, and is also pic- 
tured on page 32. 

Diaphanous fabrics are especially adapted to ene 
advantageously the charms of the new clinging modes, One 
of the newest of these, illuminese, was chosen for the 
production of this gown, lace edging and fancy bands 
supplying garniture. The bodice is a simple design closing 
at the back, and tho décolleté neck, outlined by a fancy 
bertha, is obtained by omitting the yoke. The front has 
slight pouching fulness while that at the back is drawn down 
tight. The sleeves ara short but may be in full length ex- 
tending in a point over the hand, and aribbun belt de- 
scribes the popular dip. 

Ruffles of accordion-plaited chiffon pive the necessary 
fluffy touch to the skirt, shown again at figure No. 3 B, in 
which connection it is more fully described. 

Crépe météore having a violet ground ager’ in white 
will reproduce the mode exquisitely, and bands of ap- 
pliqué may be used as contrast. 





FieurE No. 20B.—This represents a ladies’ princess 
dress, and is illustrated on page 13. The pattern, which is 
No. 5194 and costs 1s. or 30 cents, is in six sizes for 
ladies from thirty-two to forty-two inches, bust measure, 
and is given in another development on page 24. 

A graceful princess dress is here shown in a combination 
of Cluny lace and Eolienne in one of the pastel tints of 
mauve, lace appliqué and ruchings supplying the necessary 
garniture. The mode is closely adjusted and closes at the 
back, but may fasten along the shoulder and left under- 
arm seams if preferred. A yoke-facing is applied in round- 
ing outline, and the collar is of the standing order. The 
back is in ripple habit style and falls in a graceful sweep. 
A graduated circular flounce adds materially to the mode, 
and the sleeves are of lace to correspond with the yoke- 
facing and collar. 

A gown of dove-gray nun’s-vailing will be very smart, 
with point Venise lace trimmings. French broadcloth, 
taffeta and peau de soie are stylish fabrics, and Persian or 
Roman bands may be used to trim. 





—_——_ > 


FigurE No. 21B.—FOR HOUSE WEAR. 
Fievre No. 21B,-—-This, represents (a )Ladiés’ dressing-sack 


and skirt, and is illustrated on page 14. The dressing- 
sack pattern, which is No. 6209 and costs 9d. or 20 
cents, is in eight sizes for ladies from thirty-two to for- 
ty-six inches, bust measure, and is ‘depicted in a dif- 
ferent development on page 31. The skirt pattern which 
is No. 5193 and costs 1s. or 25 cents, is in 9 sizes from 
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Lapizs’ FaNcy SHIRT-WAIST OR BLOUSE, WITH BOLERO FRONTS HELD ° 


GETHER BY TIES IN EITHER OF TWO LENGTHS, 
AND CONTINENTAL SLEEVES. 


(For Description see Page 33.) 


twenty to thirty-six inches, waist measure, and is shown 
in another development on page 32. 

A dainty dressing-sack forms a part of this négligée and 
was produced in white inull showing a printed design in 
delicate yellow, lace edging and black velvet ribbon con- 
tributing garniture. The fronts are gathered at the neck, 
and ribbon ties draw the fulness in at the waist-line. 
Shirrings at the waist take up the fulness in the back, 
and a sailor collar gives a pretty neck finish. The bell 
sleeves are completed with lace and ribbon. 

Light-green surah was chosen for the skirt, bands of 
insertion in horizontal rows on the circular flounce re- 
placing the ruffles included in the pattern. Atfigure No. 8B 
the mode is also shown and more fully described. 

Pink chambray will make a pretty dressing-sack, and 
ribbon-run beading may be used as trimming. Other 
appfopriate fabrics are lawn and dimity, trimmed simply 
with edging and insertion. For the skirt foulard, India 
silk and taffeta, as well as the soft wool fabrics, are suitable. 





ett 
FigtrE No. 22B.--A GRACEFUL EMPIRE TEA-GOWN. 


Fieure No. 22B-—This pictures a Ladies’ tea-gown, 
and is illustrated on page 15. The pattern, which is 
No. 5211 and costs 1s. or 25 cents is in six sizes from 
thirty-two to forty-two inches, bust measure, and is shown 
on page 25. 

Empire styles are acknowledged favorites in the feminine 
world and particularly so in regard to négligé attire, their 
long, graceful lines lending them an air of individuality that 
is very charming. Figured rose-pink China silk was util- 
ized in the development of this pretty gown, contrast 
being introduced by écru Jace appliqué and bands of dark 
satin. The body is short and curves up at the centre of 
the front and back, a sash having long ends concealing its 
joining to the gored skirt, that has a circular flounce which 
adds to the becoming flare at the foot. The front edges 
of the gown are scolloped, and the neck isslightly low. Three 
circular shoulder ruffles are arranged on the body to give 
the effect of a shaw! collar, three narrow ones of similar 
shaping completing the elbow sleeves. 

Clinging materials are generally chosen for gowns of this 
type, and among those suitable are Eolienne, cashmere, 
Henrietta, challis, nun’s-veiling, grenadine, albatross ben- 
galine, peau de soie, faille, and all the silks. 
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Figure No. 23 B.—A MORNING TOILETTE. 


FiaurE No. 23 B.—This unites a Ladies’ shirt-waist and 
skirt, and is depicted on page 20. The shirt-waist pattern, 
which is No. 5240 and costs 9d. or 20 cents, is in eight 
sizes for ladies from thirty-two to forty-six inches, bust 
measure, and is also represented on page 
54. The skirt pattern, which is No. 5242 
and costs Is. or 25 cents, is in nine sizes 
from twenty to thirty-six inches, waist 
measure, and may be seen again by re- 
ferring to page 33). 

A flare skirt and a shirt-waist intro- 
ducing many of the season's novelties 
are associated in this gown, striped blue- 
and-white lawn being used for the shirt- 
waist and mixed gray homespun for the 
skirt. The latter has a gored circular 
flounce, over the seams of which strap- 
pings trimmed with buttons are laid. At 
figure No. 4B the mode is also shown, and reference 
made to a detailed description. 

The dlouse has an open neck and a notched collar 
of all-over lace. The fronts pouch and close through 
a box-plait at the centre, the shaping causing them 
to have a diagonal appearance that is particularly 
attractive. Straight cuffs complete the regulation shirt 
sleeves, and a leather belt encircles the waist. Black 
velvet baby ribbon is looped at the throat. 


—— --—- >- — -— 
No. 5231.—LADIKS’ COSTUME. 


The “shoe lace”’’ decoration is the dominant features 
in the gown pictured on page 21. 


Developed in lavender linen, white tuck- 


ing and plain lawn, with Russian lace 
and velvet ribbon to trim. At figures 
Nos. 18B and 14B the design is again 
portrayed. The back has fulness drawn 
down tight at the waist, while the fronts 
are wide apart to display a vest gathered 
at the top and waist. A standing collar 
completes the vest and is revealed be- 
tween the ends of an outside collar that 
is followed by a sailor collar shallow or 
deep in front. The sleeves may be in 








LADIES’ SAILOR BLOUSE, WITH AIGLON COLLAR THAT MAY BE OMITTED, 
AND GARIBALDI OR TWO-SEAM SLEEVES, AND WITH 
OR WITHOUT THE Bony LINING. 


(For Description see Page 33.) 


Continental style finished with cuffs and lengthened by 
puffs with strap-bands. 

An inverted box-plait or tucks regulate the fulness at the 
back of the seven-gored skirt, which has the moderate or 
more pronounced dip at the top., It flares modishly below 
the knee, where it is/banded) with the linen and measures 
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about four yards and three-fourths in the medium sizes. 

We have pattern No. 5231 in eight sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-four inches, bust measure. For a lady of me- 
dium size, the costume needs ten yards 
and three-fourths of goods twenty-seven 
inches wide, with a yard and one-eighth 
of the same material fur strappings to 
trim, and seven-eighths of a yard of tuck- 
ing and three-eighths of a yard of plain 
muslin. Price of pattern, 1s. or 30 cents. 


——___@—__—— 


No. 5191.—LADIES’ COSTUME. 
A decidedly smart costume and one 
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LADIES’ SAILOR BLOUSE, WITH EMPIRE YOKE FaCINnG, FANCY SalLor. 


COLLAR, WITH TAPERING OR BROAD FRONT 
ENDS, AND A REMOVABLE SHIELD. 


(For Description see Page 34.) 


that is equally suitable for town and country wear is pic- 
tured at figure No. 6B and also on page 22. Old-blue and 
white piqué and all-over embroidery were chosen for its 
development in the latter instance, with pipings of the 
white and garniture of insertion. The blouse jacket is dis- 
tinguished by two jaunty shoulder collars and an Aiglon 
collar, the use of which is a matterof choice. The back is 
seamless, and the fronts blouse in the approved manner 
and are turned back in revers that frame the smooth 
removable vest finished with a standing collar. A 
fitted belt secures the garment at the waist, and the 
sleeves are in two-seam style, belled at the wrist. 

An underfolded box-plait is introduced at the back 
of the five-gored skirt, which is shaped for sweep or 
round length. A circular flounce, that may be omit- 
ted or from beneath which the skirt may be cut 
away, lends additional flare to the foot, where in the 
medium sizes the skirt measures about three yards 
and three-fourtlis and the flounce about five yards 
and three-fourths. 

Homespun, duck, linen, Galatea, etc., are suitable 
materials. 

We have pattern No. 56191 in seven sizes for ladies 
from thirty to forty-two inches, bust measure. For 
a lady of medium size, the custume with flounce will 
require eleven yards and three-fourths of material, 
and without the flounce nine yards and one-eighth, 
each twenty-seven inches wide, with seven-eighths 
of a yard of contrasting material in the same 
width for pipings and facings and seven-eighths of a 
yard of all-over embroidery. Price of pattern. 1s. 
or 30 cents. 





—_— > 
No. 5237.—LADIES’ COSTUME. 


A pretty gown for evening and other wear is shown 
at figure No. 12 B, and also on page 23 where it was pro- 
duced in plain and tucked white silk mull and Cluny lace. 
The body is supported by a fitted lining and has gathered 
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fulness at the waist. A closing is made at the left side, and 
the mode is equally practical for wear in low-necked style 
or high and finished with a standing collar. A bolero in 
fancy or plain outline partially conceals the waist, and drop 
and mousquetaire sleeves are used together or separately, 
or the latter may be cut away at the top. If preferred, 
a plain two-seam sleeve may be used. The narrow ribbon 
belt gives a pretty waist finish. 

The five-gored skirt is in sweep length, and tucks and 
gathers or an inverted box-plait may dispose of the fulness 
at the back. A graduated circular Hounce with or without 
ruffies lends additional flare at the lower edge, where the 
skirt measures about four yards io the middle sizes, and 
the flounce about five yards. 

Persian silks, Eolienne, grenadine, voile, foulardine 
and mercerized gingham are also suitable and becom- 
ing fabrics. 

We have pattern No. 5237 in seven sizes for ladies from 
thirty to furty-two inches, bust measure. For a lady of 
medium size, the costume requires seven yards and one-half 
of silk mull forty-five inches wide, with four yards and an 
eighth of the mull for ruffies to trim, one yard and seven- 
eighths of all-over lace, and a yard and five-eighths of 
tucking. Price of pattern, ls. or 30 cents. 





. : SS 
No. 5194.—LADIES' PRINCESS DRESS. 


A charming Princess dress is shown on page 24 in a 
development of' tan linen and Russian appliqué. The 
design is again portrayed at figure No. 20 B. It is in 
sweep length with a ripple habit back and displays to ad- 
vantage the graceful lines of the figure. A closing is made 
at the back or at the left side, and the neck may be low, in 
square or rounding outline, or high with a standing collar 
and a yoke-facing of the appliqué. ‘The pattern provides 
for two kinds of sleeves—one in bell outline at the hand and 
the other in short drop style—but both of these are omitted 
if the costume is intended for wear with a guimpe. The 
flare ckirt-portion is finished with or without a graduated 
circular flounce froin beneath which the skirt may be cut 
away as well as the material under the yoke-facing. The 
flounce measures about five yards and one-half atthe lower 
edge in the medium sizes and the skirt about five yards. 

Mordoré taffeta figured in faded pink and buff will be 
charining by the mode, with ruffles of lace to trim. India 
and Persian silks, etc., are appropriate. 

We have pattern No. 5194 in six sizes for ladies from 
thirty-two to forty-two inches, bust measure. For a lady 


of medium size, the dress with flounce requires seventeen 
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Lapies’ GCIMPE OR BLOUSE, FOR WEAR AS A VEST GUIMPE WITHOUT THE 
SLEEVES WITH OPEN-NECKED SHIRT-WAISTS, ETC., OR AS A BLOUSE 


WITH OR WITHOUT THE SLEEVES WITH ETONS, JACKETS, ETC. 
(For Description see Page 34.) 


yards of material, and without flounce or with the skirt 
cut away beneath flounce, thirteen yards and one-fourth, 
each twenty-seven inches wide. (Pricey 1s.or 30 cents. 
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No. 53211.—LADIES' EMPIRE TEA-GOWN OR WRAPPER. 


A graceful tea-gown is shown on page 25, and again at 
figure No. 22B. It was made of 
light-blue albatross trimmed with 
narrow ribbon and appliqué in the 
former instance. The gown is in 
Empire style, with a short body 
curved upward at the lower edge. 
Itis mounted on a fitted lining and 
supports the gored skirt, which is 
in sweep length with or without 
the circular flounce. A closing 
is made down the centre, or the 
garment may be left open with 
flaring edges in scolloped outline. 
The neck may be worn open, or 
high with a standing collar, and 
three circular shoulder ruffles cross 
the shoulders. Sleeves in ‘' 1830” 
style are ade over linings and have 
graduated ruffles below the elbow. 

Wash and China silks, batiste and 
India dimity will also be effective. 

We have pattern No. 5211 in six 
sizes for ladies from thirty-two 
to forty-two inches bust measure. 
For a lady of medium size, the tea- 
gown with flounce needs nine yarils 
of material thirty-six inches wide; 
without flounce or with the skirt 
eut away from beneath flounce, 
eight yards of goods in the same 
width. Price, 1s. or 25 cents. 
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No. 5224.—LADIES’ ETON JACKET, 


5239 


Royal-blue satin-faced cloth was 
chosen for the Eton shown on page 
26, with bands of black silk to trim 
and vest sections of white silk or- 
namented with tiny gold buttons. Other illustrations are 
given at figures Nos.8 Band4B. Vest sections that extend 
to the shoulders or merely to the bust follow the fronts, that 
may be in plain or scolloped outline at thetop. The back is 
lengthened by postilion tabs attached to a belt that passes 
under the fronts, but it is also adaptable for a plain or scol- 





LabDizs’ DRESSING-SACK, WITH BELL SLEEVES IN FULL OR THREE-QUARTER LENGTH, AND 


WITH OR WITHOUT THE FITTED LINING. 
(For Description see Page 34.) 


. loped effect at the lower edge. A standing collar, the use 
of which is optional, gives neck completion, and darts, 
gathers or box-plaits dispose of the fulness at the top of 
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the two-seam ,sleeves that form a bell over the hand. 
Poplin, peau de soie, linen, duck and piqué may be 
used for the jacket. White lady’s cloth, with black and 





5239 
LaDizs’ NIGHT-GOWN, WITH YOKE SHORT aT THE BACK AND IN EMPIRE STYLE IN FRONT, aND 
HAVING AN OPEN NECK AND THREE-QUARTER LENGTH SLEEVES. 


(For Description see Page 34.) 


white striped satin and gilt buttons for the vest, will 
develop a dressy and modish garment. : 

We have pattern No. 5224 in seven sizes from thirty to 
forty-two inches, bust measure. To make the jacket for 
a lady of medium size, will require a yard and one- 
fourth of material fifty-four inches wide, with tive-eighths 

of a yard of silk for vest sections. Price 
of pattern, 9d. or 20 cents. 
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No. 5184.—LADIES' FANCY WAIST OR 
BODICE. 


Peau de soie and chiffon, plain and 
shirred, were associated with panne vel- 
vet and gilt braid in the waist pictured 
on page 26; the design is again portrayed 
at figure No. 5B. The body is supported 
by a fitted lining and has a seamless back 
gathered at the waist-line, while the top 
is low to reveal a shallow yoke. The 
fronts blouse and at the tup display in 
fancy outline a yoke-vest topped by a 
standing collar having turn-overs. A clos- 
ing is made under the left front, and the 
belt is of stitched panne. Garibaldi and 
two-seam sleeves are equally suitable. 

Figured taffeta glacé will combine ef- 
fectively with embroidered mousseline, 
a contrasting tone being introduced by 
plain taffeta bands. 

We have pattern No. 5184 in seven 
sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-two 
inches, bust measure. To make the waist 
for a lady of medium size, will require 
three yards of material twenty inches 
wide, with one yard of shirred chiffon, three-fourths of 
a yard of plain chiffon, and three-fourthsyof a yard of 
velvet cut bias. Price,of pattern,-9d.)or)20 cents. 


No. 5192.—LADILES' BLOUSE-WAIST OR BODICE. 


A bodice charming in its simplicity is shown at figure 
No. 15 B, and again on page 27 developed in réséda-green 
Eolienne contrasted with all-over lace and black panne 
velvet. A fitted lining supports the waist, which has 
plaits at the back and gathers in front. The yoke is re- 
vealed by the irregular outline of the front and the round 
shaping of the back. The front is tucked at the top, a clos- 
ing being made at the left side or at the centre of the 
back. <A standing collar and a belt finish the neck and 
waist respectively. The fancy sleeves have tucks which 
are discontinued to form puffs that droop at the elbow 
over the lining. Plain two-seam sleeves are also provided. 

Among many possible materials are foulard, crépe de 
Chine, Liberty and wush silks, 
and mercerized cottons. 

We have pattern No. 5192 in 
seven sizes from thirty to for- 
ty-two inches, bust measure. 
For a lady of medium size, it 
requires a yard and seven- 
eighths of material forty-four 
inches wide, with one yard of 
all-over lace and one-fourth of 
a yard of velvet cut bias. Price 
of pattern, 9d. or 20 cents. 
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No. 5201—LADIES’ YOKE 
WAIST OR BODICE. 


A particularly attractive yoke 
waist is pictured on page 27, 
and. at figures Nos. 10B and 
19 B.. It is shown in the first 
jostance in blue 
organdy combined 
with tucking and 
trimmed with lace. 
The waist shows 
a pouching front 
with gathers at the 
top, and ulso at the 


bottom to corre- 
spond with the 
back. The round 


yoke is followed 
by a circular ber- 
tha, caught up at 
the left side under 
a bow. A high col- 
lar is at the neck, 
and the two-seain 
sleeves may be in 
three-quarter 


length with circular frills or in full length. A fitted lining 
euppers the waist, while a ribbon belt is a pretty adjunct. 

nserted zephyr, mousseline, etc., may be used for the 
mode with Renaissance, Venice or Arabe lace for the yoke. 

We have pattern No. 5201 in seven sizes from thirty to 
forty-two inches, bust measure. To make the waist fora 
lady of medium size, will require two yards and one- 
eighth of material thirty-six inches wide, with five-eighths 
yard of fancy tucking. Price of pattern, 9d. or 20 cents. 
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No. 5203.—LADIES’ FANCY WAIST OR BODICE. 


The introduction of a pirafore vest achieves a novel 
effect in the budice shown on the cover page, and 
again on page 28 where it is produced in foulard and 
mousseline, and trimmed with velvet ribbon. The 
waist is supported by a fitted lining and shows a seamless 
back shaped low at the top to admit of a yoke overlaid with 
lace. The fronts are wide 
apart to reveal the vest that 
is tucked at the top and 
blousing at the waist-line. 
A tucked standing collar 
completes the neck. The 
sleeve, mounted on a close 
lining, has a short upper por- 
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5193 
LADIES’ SEVEN-GORED FLARE SKIRT, WITH INVERTED BOX-PLAIT OR 
GATHERS AT THE BACK, AND A CIRCULAR FLOUNCE WITH OR WITH- 


ouT CIRCULAR RUFFLES: TO BE IN SWEEP OR ROUND LENGTH AND 
HAVE THE CONVENTIONAL OR DECIDED DIP. 


(For Description see Page 35.) 





tion and a full lower part that forms a puff at the elbow, 
below which the fulness is tucked. A ribbon belt is worn. 

A variety of Summer silks is adapted to the mode, as well 
as mercerized cottons, inserted zephyr, silk crépe, etc. 

We have pattern No. 5203 in seven sizes from thirty to 
forty-two inches, bust measure. For a lady of medium size, 
it requires two yards and one-eighth of goods twenty-seven 
inches wide, with seven-eighths yard of | silk muslin and 
one-half yard of all-over lace-'Price, 9d.or 20 cents. 
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No. §222.——LADIES’ YOKE SHIRT-WAIST OR BLOUSE. 


The “shoe-lace” decoration is introduced effectively in 
the original blouse pictured on page 28 in pink linen, dotted 
cotton pongee and black taffeta; a different illustration 
appears at figure No. 8B. The back, which is cut low to 
reveal a shallow yoke is lengthened by a small skirt 
extension. The front has tucks at each side of the fanci- 
ful opening displaying 
the yoke, and a closing is oo, 
made at the left side. The Re 
front may fallfree or have 
its fulness regulated by a 
shirr-string, and over the 
shallow band at the neck 
is worn an adjustable 
stock. A belt, laced at the 
back and front is worn, 
and the fancy sleeves dis- 
close puffs mounted on 
close linings and confined 
by strap-bands., 

Peau de soie, taffeta, 
poplin, faille, mercerized 
duck and linen, etc., are 
suitable for the mode. 
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LaDres’ Frvz-GORED FLARE SKIRT, WITH RIPPLE HABIT BACK, AND 
WITH OR WITHOUT A GORED CIRCULAR FLOUNCE FROM BENEATH 
WHICH THE SKIRT MAY BE CUTAWAY: TO BE IN SWEEP, ROUND OR 
IssTzP LENGTH, AND WITH THE CONVENTIONAL OR DECIDED DIP. 

(For Description see Page 35.) ; 


We have pattern No. 5222 in seven sizes from thirty to 
forty-two inches, bust measure. Fora lady of medium size, 
the waist requires two yards and three-eighths of material 
twenty-seven inches wide, with a vard and a fourth of 
pongee, and seven-eighths yard of silk. Price of pattern, 


92. or 20 cents. 
—__> —__— 


No. 5185.—LADIFES' FANCY SHIRT-WAIST OR BLOUSE. 
The chic waist shown at figure No. 16 B, and on page 29 


33 


was produced in the latter case in figured lawn combined 
with the same fabric in white, tucked and plain, and trim- 
med with narrow lace edging. The back has its fulness 
drawn down at the weist, while the fronts are gathered at 
the neck and at the waist-line with pouching effect. 
The latter shirrings may be omitted and the fulness becom- 
ingly adjusted. A closing is made in front under an applied 
box-plait, and the bolero sections are held together by ties 
in either of two lengths. Revers finish the bolero, and 


_over the shaped band at the neck is worn a standing col- 


lar with fancy turn-overs. The Continental sleeves having 
cuffs are lengthened by full puffs with strap-bands. 

Pongee, China silk, mercerized gingham and lawn, dotted 
Swiss, dimity, etc., are in good taste. 

We have pattern No. 5185 
in seven sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-two inches, 
bust measure. Fora lady of 
mediuin size, the shirt-waist 
requires two yards of fig- 
ured lawn with one and one- 
fourth yard of plain lawn 
each thirty-six inches wide. 
Price of pattern, 9d. or 20 
cents. 
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No. 5202.—LADIES' SAILOR 
BLOUSE. 


Pink and white linen were 
associated in the natty sailor 
blouse shown on page 29; 
another illustration is 
given at figure No.1B. A 
fitted lining, that 
may he omitted, 
is used to support 
the mode, and a 
closing is made in 
front. The blouse 
is shirred at the 
waist-line and 
droops over the 
belt. The fronts 
have a V-shaped 
opening and a 
shield topped. by 
a standing collar 
is revealed. A 
tie is knotted in 
front, and the 
jauntiness of the 
mode is enhanced 
by an Aiglon col- 
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lar with pointed projecting ends, the use of which, how- 
ever, is optional. Garibaldi sleeves. consisting of a belled 
over-sleeve and a full puff finished with a wristband, may 
be replaced by plain two-seam sleeves. 

We have pattern No. 5202 in six sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty inches, bust measure. For a lady of medium 
size the blouse will require three yards and three-fourths 
of white linen, with a yard and one-fourth of pink linen, 
each twenty-seven inches wide. _Price,of| pattern, 9d. 
or 20 cents. 
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No. 5217 —LADIES’ SAILOR BLOUSE. 


The sailor blouse pictured on page 80 and also at figure 
No. 18B is rendered particularly attractive by the yoke- 
facing in Empire style. In the first instance, the mode is 
shown produced in navy-blue linen and white piqué. The 
blouse has gathered fulness at the back drawn down under 
the belt, and pouches in front. It is shaped ina V at the 
top to reveal a removable shield framed by the fancy sailor- 


collar with tapering or broad front ends, and a closing is . 


invisibly made at the front. The sleeves are in blouse-bishop 
style finished with strap- 
bands, and the tie and 
shaped belt are appropri- 
ate adjuncts. 

Piqué, linen Oxford, 
madras, gingham, cliam- 
bray, wash silks and a 
variety of mercerized cotl- 
tons are recommended. 

We have pattern No. 
5217 in six sizes for la- 
dies from thirty to forty 
inches, bust measure. 
Fora lady of medium size, 
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the blouse will need two yards and three-fourths of goods 
thirty-six inches wide, with sevan-eighths of a yard of 
piqué. Price of pattern, 9d. or 20 cents. 
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No. 5218.—LADIES' GUIMPE OR BLOUSE. 


A decided want is filled by the garment pictured on page 
30 for wear as a vest guimpe without the sleeves with 
open-necked shirt-waists, or as a blouse with or without 
the sleeves, witl Etons, boleros and other jackets. Lawn 
was chosen for its construction, and the front is tucked to 
pointed yoke depth. A closing is made at the back, which 





THE DELINEATOR. 


has fulness at the waist-line. A standing collar is at the 
neck and the bishop sleeves have strap-bands. 

Desirable materials are India lawn and dimity, dotted 
Swiss, inserted zephyr, crépe de Chine and wash chiffon. 

We have pattern No. 5218 in seven sizes for Jadies from 
thirty to forty-two inches, bust measure. For a lady 
of medium size, the guimpe with sleeves requires two yards 
and an eighth of goods thirty-six inches wide; without 
sleeves, a yard and three-eighths in the same width. Price, 
9d. or 20 cents. 
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No. 5209.—LADIES'’ DRESSING-SACK. 


Simple in design and extremely dainty is the dressing- 
sack pictured on page 31 made of white nainsook, trimmed 
with embroidery. It is again illustrated at figure No. 21 B. 
A fitted lining, that need not be used, supports the mode, 
which has full fronts falling free from the neck or held in 
by ribbon ties at the waist. The back is gathered at the 
waist-line, and a sailor collar gives neck completion. The 
bell sleeves can be in full or three-quarter length. 

Printed and plain musilins and batiste are pretty 
materials for garments of this kind. 

We have pattern No. 5209 in eight sizes for ladies from 
thirty-two to forty- 
six inches, bust 
measure. Fora 
lady of medium 
size, the sack re- 
quires two yards 
and three-eighths 
of material thirty- 
six inches wide. 
Price of pattern, 
9d. or 20 cents. 
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No. 5239.—LA DIES’ 
NIGHT-GOWN. 


A dainty gown 
is pictured on page 
31. It is made of 
cambrie and em- 
bellished with 
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5221 
LADIES’ THREE-PIECE SKIRT, TUCKED IN YOKE OUTLINE AT THE TOP OF 
THE SIDES AND BACK, AND HAVING AN INVERTED BOX-PLAIT AT TAE 
BACK, AND A TUCKED CIRCULAR FLOUNCE THAT MAY BE OMITTED OR 
FROM BENEATH WHICH THE SKIRT MAY BE CUT AWAY: TO BE MADE 
WITH A SWEEP OR IN ROUND LENGTH, AND WITH THE CONVENTIONAL 
OR DECIDED DIP. 
(For Description see Page 35.) 


beading, insertion and edging. The back and front depend 
from a yoke that is square at the back and in Empire style 
ig front with gathers at the shoulder and lower edge and 
a deep V-shaped opening at the neck. A closing is effected 
in front, and a graduated ruffle decorated with fine tucks 
completes the three-quarter sleeves. 

China silk will yield a satisfactory development; other 
appropriate materials are nainsook, long-cloth and muslin. 

We have pattern No. 5239 in four sizes for ladies from 
thirty-two to forty-four inches, bust measure. To make 
the garment for a lady of thirty-six-inches, bust measure, 
requires five yards and seven-eighths of‘goods, with a yard 
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and three-eighths of beading half an inch wide for the finish. At the lower edge the skirt measures about three 
bands. Price, 1s. or 25 cents. yards and three-fourths in the medium sizes, the flounce 
measuring about six yards. | ae 
We have pattern No. 5221 in seven sizes for ladies from 
No. 5193.—LADIES’ SEVEN-GORED FLARE SKIRT. twenty to thirty-two waist, or thirty-seven to fifty-two 
and one-half inches hip measure. For a lady of twenty- 
Skirts still show a decided flare at the foot, as in the four inches waist or forty-one inches hip, the skirt with 
design pictured on page 32, where a sinart inode is rep- flounce requires eleven vards and one-fourth of material 
resented in figured Indiasilk, with narrow velvet ribbon to twenty inches wide: without flounce, six yards and three- 
trim. Variations of the design may be seen by referring to fourths of goods in the same width. Price of pattern, Is. 
figures Nos. 3 B, 10B, 19 Band21B. Aninverted box-plait or 25 cents. 
or gathers disposes of the fulness at the back. of the skirt, een es 
which is in seven gores, and a circular flounce concealed by No. 5206—LADIFS’ SEVEN-GORED FLARE SKIRT. 
narrow circular ruffles is a stylish feature. The mpde . 
is adapted for sweep or round length and in the medium The short skirt pictured on this page is developed in 
sizes measures about four yards and three-fourths at the Oxford-gray reversible cloth. 
foot and the flounce about five vards and one-half. Theseven-gored shaping causes 
A handsome skirt will result the mode to fit 
from the use of self-figured grena- smoothly over 
dine in one of the new beige shades, the hips and at 
with Cluny insertion to trim. the back an in- 
We have pattern No. 5193 innine verted box-plait 
sizes for ladies from twenty to disposes of the 
thirty-six inches waist, or thirty- fulness. A clos- 
seven to fifty-eight and one-half ing is made at 
inches hip measure. Fors lady of the left side- 
twenty-four inches waist or forty- front seam, and 
one inches hip, the skirt with the skirt, which 
flounce and ruffles, requires seven- may be in in- 
teen yards and one-fourth of ma- step or shorter 
teria] twenty-seven inches wide; length, is dis- — 
with flourice and without ruffles, tinguished by a 
twelve yards and one-fourth of flat circular sec- 
goods in the same width. Price tion applied as 
of pattern, 1s. or 25 cents. an outer or un- 
der facing or as 
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No. 5242. —LADIES’ FIVE-GOREL 
FLARE SKIRT. 


Very trim and up to date is the 
skirt pictured on page 33 developed 
in blue brilliantine. Varied effects 
of the same design are illnstrated 
at figures Nos. 4 B, 8B, 17 B, 18B 
and 28 B. The mode is five-gored 
with a ripple habit back and is 
adaptable for sweep, round or in- 
step length. A closing is made at 
the left side-front seam, and the 
flare at the foot is emphasized by 
a gored circular flounce, which in 
the medium sizes measures about 
five yards and one-half at the lower LADIES’ SEVEN-GORED FLARE SKIRT, IN INSTEP 


; the width of OR SHORTER LENGTH, WITH AN INVERTED Box- 
ene cea — being PLAIT AT THE BACK, AND A CIRCULAR SECTION 


A handsome ‘skirt will result WHICH MAY BE OMITTED OR APPLIED AS AN 


; UNDER OR OUTER FACING OR AS A FLOUNCE, 
from the use of satin foulard, and 


: he vat FROM BENEATH WHICH THE SKIRT MAY BE CUT 
Arabian lace. Other appropriate AWAY: TO HAVE THE CONVENTIONAL OR DE- 


materials are barége, voile, duck, Seinen Die: 
linen and cheviot. 

We have pattern No. 5242 in 
nine sizes from twenty to thirty- 
six inches waist, or thirty-seven to fifty-eight and one- a flounce from 
half inches hip measure. For a lady of twenty-four beneath which 
inches waist or forty-one inches hip, the skirt with gores the skirt may 
extending under flounce needs seven yards and one-fourth be cut away. <= 
of material forty-four inches wide; the skirt without The skirt 5206 
flounce or with gores cut away from beneath flounce, four measures 
yards and seven-eighths in the same width. Price of pat- about four 
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(For Description see this Page.) 


tern, 1s. or 25 cents. . yards and one-fourth at the lower edge in the medium sizes. 
aaa This design may be suitably developed in double-faced 
No. 5221.—LADIES’ THREE-PIECE SKIRT. cloth, covert-cloth, Venetian, linen, piqué, duck or crash. 


We have pattern No. 5206 in nine sizes for ladies from 

Tucks still retain their popularity, an evidence of the twenty to thirty-six inches waist, or thirty-seven to fifty- 
fact being given at figures Nos. 7 B, 9 B and 11 B, eight and one-half inches hip measure. To make the skirt 
and again on page 34 where a modish three-piece skirt with circular section, for a lady of twenty-four inches 
is shown developed in taffeta glacé. It is tucked to grad- waist or forty-one inches hip, requires five yards and one- 
nated yoke depth at the back and sides and adapted to half of material fifty inches wide; without circular section 
sweep or round length. An inverted box-plait is at the or with gores cut away from beneath circular |section, four 
back. and a tucked circular flounce supplies an attractive yards and five-eighthsio\Priceof pattern, 9d. or 20 cents. 





FigurE No. 24 B.—MISSE®’ 


Fievre No. 24 B.—This illustrates a Misses’ blouse and 
skirt, and is shown on this page. 


which is No. 5186 and 
costs 9d. or 20 cents, is in 
four sizes from thirteen to 
sixteen years of age, and 
is also pictured on page 
47, The skirt pattern, 
which is No. 5177 and 
costs 9d. or 20 cents, is in 
five sizes from thirteen 
to seventeen years of age. 

Dark-red linen con- 
trasted with white ap- 
pears to advantage in 
this modish toilette. The 
blouse is of the sailor 
type, drooping prettily 
all around. At the top 
it shapes a V, the space 
being filled in by a shield 
topped by a straight col- 
lar. The sailor collar has 
broad front ends. and a 
touch of originalty is in- 
troduced in the Aiglon 
collar, the use of which, 
however, is optional. 
The sleeves are in Gari- 
baldi style, with puffs of 
white linen, and a tie is 
arranged over the clos- 


ne. 
he skirt, a five-gored 
mode, has a scolloped cir- 
cular flounce, and at the 
back the fulness is taken 
up in an inverted box- 
plait. Strappings of the 
white linen afford dec- 
oration. 

A serviceable frock for 
wear at country or sea- 
side is of dark-blue serge 
or flannel, relieved with 
white or red according 


to the complexion of the - 


wearer.  Self-colored 
linen will develop 4 smart 
suit, and braid may be 
used to trim. 


—---¢ 


Figures Nos. 25 B. 26 B. 
27 8B, 28B axp 29 B.— 
PRETTY SUMMER 
STYLES FOR YOUNG 

PEOPLF. 


(For Illustrations see 
Page 87.) 


FietrE No. 25 B.— 
Boys’ Suir.—This _pic- 


tures a Boys’ jeer shirt-waist and trousers. 
1 is No. 2992 and costs 7d. or 15 cents, is in 


pattern, Ww hic 


six sizes for boys from five to ten years of age. 
waist pattern, which is No. 1699, and costs 7d. or 15 cents, 
is in ten sizes from five to fourteen years of age; the trous- 


SATLOR BLOUSE TOILETTE, 


THE DELINEATOR. 


ers pattern, which is No. 4895, 
and costs 7d. or 15 cents, is in 
twelve sizes from five to sixteen 
years of age. 

Brown tweed was chosen for 
the development of the jacket 
and trousers forming a part of 
this suit, with rows of stitching 
for the finish. The jacket is of 


the Middy order, fitting smoothly 
at the sides and back and flaring 


The blouse pattern, 
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FIGURE No. 24 B.—MISSEs’ SAILOR BLOUSE TOILETTE.—The Waist pattern 
jg No. 5186, price 9d. or 20 cents; the Skirt pattern is 
No. 5177, price 9d. or 20 cents. 


(For Description see this Page.) 


The jacket 


The shirt- troduced as trimming. 


frock, with bands of the embroidery to decorate. 

duck, linen and the like are appropriate, braid being in- 

A smart frock for party wear 

might be of figured dimity, with a sash,;of Liberty silk. 
(Descriptions. Continued on Puge $0.) 


in front, where at the top it is rolled in Jong lapels that 
extend beyond the ends of the turn-over collar. The 
sleeves are in regulation coat style. 


The trousers extend below the knee and are shaped with 


the regulation seama, 
darts removing the ful- 
ness over the hips. Side 
pockets are inserted, and 
a tly closing is made. 

White mercerized linen 
was used for the shirt- 
waist, which is box- 
plaited at the back and 
tucked in front, where 
the closing is made 
through a box-plait. The 
sleeves are completed 
with straight cuffs, and 
a white linen collar and 
tie are pleasing acces- 
sories. A leather belt is 
worn. 

A serviceable little suit 
will be made of dark-blue 
cheviot, finished with 
braid and gilt buttons. 
Other suitable fabrics are 
serge, covert and wash 
materials, such as piqué, 
duck, linen and Galatea. 
The shirt-waist may be 
of lawn, percale or ging- 
ham. 





Fictre No. 26 B.— 
Grris’ Broves Dress.— 
This depicts a Girls’ 
cress, Tie pattern, which 
is No. 5198 and costs 9d. 
or 20 cents, is in ten 
sizes fur girls from three 
to twelve years of age 
and is again represented 
on page 44, 

An exceptionally mod- 
ish frock is here shown, 
made of light-blue mer- 
cerized gingham and 
fancy tucking, with 
bands of insertion for 
garniture. The body is 
in long French style, 
blousing prettily over a 
ribbon belt, and a sec- 
tional bertha outlines the 
smooth yoke topped by a 
standing collar. Strap- 
bands complete’ the 
blouse sleeves, and the 
four-gored skirt has gath- 
ers or a double inverted 
box-plait at the back. 

White lawn and nain- 
sook embroidery will 
combine well in the 
Piqué, 
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(Descriptions Continued from Page 36.) 
_ Fieure No. 27 B.—Grris’ Eron Costome.—This repre. 
sents a Girls’ costume. The pattern, which is No. 5197 and 
costs 9d. or 20 cents, is in eight sizes for girls frum five to 
twelve years of age, und is also pictured on page 43. 

A trim little Eton suit is shown at this figure in a com- 
bination of pink albatross and fancy taffeta, decorated with 
narrow black velvet ribbon and simall buttons. The skirt 
is a five-gored mode with slight fulness eased in at the belt 
and an inverted box-plait at the back. 

The blouse body is sleeveless and closes at the back. 
Tucks are taken up in the front, and below the fulness 
pouches becomingly. A straight collar is worn. 

The Eton is without a collar and outlines in V effect the 
tucks in the body. It rounds away at the lower corners, 
and the buck is smooth. Garibaldi sleeves having box- 
plaited fulness at the top are introduced. 

Blue cloth of medium weight will be pretty with taffeta 
in some contrasting shade for the body and sleeve puffs. 
Other satisfactory materials are piqué, duck gingham, 
serge and flannel. 





Fieure No. 28 B. 
—CuiLp’s Bisnop 
Dress.—This dis- 
plays a Little Girls’ 
or Boys’ dress. The 
pattern, which is 
No. 5190 and costs 
6d. or 15 cents, is 
in seven sizes for 
children from one- 
half 'to six years of 
age, and is repre- 
sented in a differ- 
ent development 
on page 50, 

Rows of shirring 
taken up to shal- 
low yoke depth dis- 
tinguish this little 
frock, which is in 
bishop style with a 
straight lower edge 
that renders the 
mode an especially 
desirable one for 
hemstitching, etc. 
A band of inser- 
tion overlays thie 
narrow collar com- 
pleting the neck, 
and a frill of lace 
gives further orna- 
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wives neck completion, and the three-quarter length 
sleeves have graduated self-frills edged with lace. A ribbon 
belt outlines the dip. 

The skirt comprises five gores and has a circular flounce 
in scolloped upper outline, the scollops being defined by 
bands of the insertion that cross in front. An inverted 
box-plait is at the back, and the adjustinent over the hips 
is smooth. 

Mercerized linen and tucked lawn or embroidery will 
develop a stylish toilette, and ribbon-run beading may be 
used totrim. <A charming frock is in old-blue albatross and 
tucked white taffeta, with butter-colored lace appliqué for 
contrast. 
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Figures Ncs. 30 B, 31 B, 32 B anno 33 B.—DAINTY FASHIONS 
FOR MISSES AND GIRLS. 


(For Illustrations see Page 38.) 
Figure No. 39 B.—Misses’ Tortetre.—This depicts a 
Misses’ waist and skirt. The waist pattern, which is No. 
5241 and costs 9d. 
or 20 cents, is in 
five sizes for misses 
from thirteen to 
seventecn years of 
age, and is also il- 
' lustrated on page 
46. The skirt pat- 
tern, which is No. 
5229 and costs 9d. 
or 20 cents, is in 
tive sizes from thir- 
teen to seventeen 
years of age, and 
is pictured again 
on page 48. 

A fancy bolero 
is an interesting 
feature of the bod- 
ice comprising a 
part of this toi- 
lette. The bodice 
is of tucked blue 
silk, with cloth in 
a darker shade, also 
tucked, for the 
bolero and _ over- 
sleeves. Edging 
and lace appliqué 
give the required 
ornamental touch. 
The bodice front 
pouches in a be- 

- coming way, and 
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eoetiecs = a Missks’ COSTUME: CONSISTING OF A WAIST OR BODICE, WITH TUCKS OUTLINING BOX-PLAITS ee ee ae 
ig ee IN THE BODY AND (SLEEVES, AND A FIVE-GORED SKIRT TUCKED AT THE SIDES AND BACK a eee 

blouse variety, TO CORRESPOND, AND HAVING AN INVERTED BOX-PLaIT AT THE BACK aND THE Conven- bolero is V-shaped 
trimmed witb in- TIONAL’OR DECIDED DIP. at the neck and 
sertion and lace to fanciful at the 
correspond with Pea ee nese lower edge. The 
the neck. = Light- sleeves are in the 


yellow China silk was selected. to make the frock. 


A pretty dress fur a little tot could be developed in fine . 


white Iawn ornainented with edging and finished with a 
deep hemstitched hem. Soft woolen fabrics are also adapt- 
able to the mode, as well as the various wash materials 
such as percale, dimity, Swiss and gingham. 





Fieure No. 29 B.—Muisses’ TorLette.—This unites a 
Misses’ waist and skirt. Theo waist pattern, which is No. 
5200 and costs 9d. or 20 cents, is in five sizes for misses 
from thirteen to seventeen years of age, and is shown 
differently developed on page 45. The skirt pattern, which 
is No. 5177 and costs 9). or 20 cents, is in five sizes froin 
thirteen to seventeen years of age. 

Figured green foulard and tucked mull are harmoniously 
combined in this smart toilette, with bands of lace inser- 
tion and pale-pink ribbon for decoration. The bodice has 
a Pompadour yoke followed by a pointed bertha bordered 
by a ruching. It pouches in front, and a closing is 
arranged at the centre of the back. A standing collar 


“1850” style completed with strap-bands. A straight collar 
gives neck completion, and the crush belt is of plain silk. 

Bands of appliqué decorate the five-gored skirt, which is 
individualized by a gored circular flounce. At the back is 
an inverted box-plait, and the dip may be conventional or 
more pronounced. The material selected was plain cloth 
in a shade to match the bolero. 

White or colored piqué will result in a very stylish frock, 
and braid may be used totrim. Mercerized linen, ging- 
ham, duck, ete., are suitable. 





Fiavre No. 31 B.—Lirrie Grris’ Trokeno Dress.—This 
illustrates a Little Girls’ dress. The pattern, which is No. 
5196 and costs 9d. or 20 cents, is in seven sizes for girls 
from three tu nine years of age, and is pictured in another 
development on page 50. 

Tucks in the body distinguish this pretty frock, which is 
produced in old-rose albatross, with narrow black velvet 
ribbon, lace appliqué and edging fortrimming. The neck 
is low and completed with double berthas- Double turn- 
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back cuffs complete the sleeves. which extend only to the 
elbow. The skirt is tucked, but may be gathered, if liked, 
and the joining to the body is hidden by a ribbon sash. 
The guimpe is of white China silk, striped with rows 
of ribbon. It is smooth at tho top, the fulness at the 
waist-line being obtained by tapes inserted in a casing. 
A standing collar is worn, and the sleeves are plain. 
Dimity showing a flowered design in pink rose-buds and 
green leaves will reproduce the frock daintily, and black 
velvet baby ribbon may be used to trim. Washable materials 
in general are appropriate, and or- 
gandy, silk and woolen fabrics aa well. 





Faney tucking, or all-over lace may 
be ntilized for the guimpe. 

Fieure No, 382 B.—Girts’ Low 
NECKED Dress anp Gurupe.—This 


comprises a Girls’ dress and guimpe. 
The dress pattern, which is No. 5219 
and costs 9d. or 20 cents, is in ten 
sizes for girls from three to twelve 
years of age, and is illustrated in an- 
other development on page 44. The 
guimpe pattern, which is No. 4963 
and costs 6d. or 10 cents, is in eight 
sizes from two to sixteen years of age. 

This dainty frock is represented in 
white dimity, relieved with edging and 
appliqué. The 
neck,- in low, 
rounding  out- 
line, is followed 
by a pointed 
bertha, and a 
square yoke 
forms the up- 
per part of the 
fall body. The 
sleeves are in 
short puff style, 
with a deep frill 
of lace, and the 
full gathered 
skirtis joined to 
the body. A sash 
of light-blue 
silk gives the 
finishing touch. 

Tucked and 
plain lawn were 
used for the 
guimpe, which 
is smooth at 
the top and 
has fulness at 
the wnaist-line 
drawn in on a 
shirr-string. A 
band collar dec- 
orated with in- 
sertion gives 
neck comple- 





tion, and the MISSES’ COSTUME: CONSISTING OF A WAIST OR BODICE, WITH BOLERO FRONTS AND GARIBALDI SLEEVES, 





velvet and buttons being introduced as trimming. The 
fronts show a narrow yoke of tucking that is pointed at the 
lower edge and closes at the left side, while the fronts close 
at the centre. Tucks are taken up inthe back, and the Gari- 
baldi sleeves ure scolloped to correspond with the bolero 
fronts. <A ribbon belt and stock of black velvet are worn. 
The skirt, a graceful circular.mode, has a flounce of simi- 
lar shaping tucked in clusters. An inverted box-plait takes 

up the fulness at the back. 
Blue vailing or albatross will be dainty, with écru batiste 
for the sleeve puffs; bands of écru lace may be used 


to ornament. 
——_$_<---___—_—_—— 


Figures Nos. 34 B, 35 B, 36 B ann 37B.—OUTDOOR 
MODES FOR JUVENILES. 
(For Illustrations see Page 39.) 


FigtrE No. 34 B.—Misegs’ Costume.—This depicts a 
Misses’ costuine. The pattern, which 
is No. 5199 and costs 1s. or 25 cents, 
is in five sizes for misses from thirteen 
to seventeen years of age, and is again 
illustrated on page 42. 

This stylish costume is shown made 
up in smooth-faced cloth of Summer 
weight and China silk in a lighter 
shade. The latter was used for the 
blouse body, which is tucked in groups, 

bands of inser- 
. tion appearing 
between the 
groups. The 
mode is smooth- 
ly adjusted and 
lengthened by 
a girdle section. 
A closing is 
made at the 
back, and the 
straight collar 
is encircled by 
& ribbon tie. 
Strap-bands fin- 
ish the bloused 
sleeves. 

The skirt is 
in seven gores, 
flaring prettily 
toward the low- 
er edge, where 
a decoration of 
braid appliqué 
is introduced. 
It is in princess 
style, but is also 
called the Em- 
pire or corselet 
skirt. The fan- 
cifully shaped 
upper edge is 
followed by a 
baud of the ap- 
plane, and the 
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sleeves are ban- WITH SCOLLOPED OR PLAIN EDGES; AND A CIRCULAR SKIRT WITH AN INVERTED BOX-PLAIT aT THE ee ippre 
ded at the wrist BACK, AND WITH OR WITHOUT & TUCKED CIRCULAR FLOUNCE FROM BENEATH WHICH THE SKIRT bt y tb eaivck 
with insertion MAY BE CUT AWAY, AND MADE WITH THE CONVENTIONAL OR DECIDED DIP. nibb = 7 ned 
and trimmed (For Description see Page 43.) oh ae ele 


with a frill of 
the material. . 

A frock of scarlet piqué will be very stylish worn with a 
guimpe of white material. Stitched strappings may be 
used to trim. Thin Summer fabrics, such as organdy, 
mall, mousseline and China or India silks are appropriate, 
with plain or fancy tucking for the guimpe. 





Fiscre No. 33 B.—Misses’ Costume.—This illustrates a 
Misses’ costume. Theo pattern, which is No. 5225 and costs 
1s. or 25 cents, is in tive sizes for misses from thirteen to 
seventeen years of age, and is also sliown on this page. 

Scolloped bolero fronts are a prominent feature of this 
pretty costume developed in figured and white lawn, black 


over the side- 
front seams. 

A linen skirt of this type will be very stylish worn with a 
blouse of white or colored lawn, dimity, batiste, etc. Piqué, 
crash and duck, as well as the various woolen materials, are 
appropriate, with a lighter fabric for the blouse. 





Fiaure No. 35 B.— Misses’ Brovse Costume.—This depicts 
a Misses’ costume. The pattern, whichis No. 5215 and costs 
ls. or 25 cents, is in four sizes for misses from thirteen to 
sixteen years of age, and is also represented on page 42. 

Dark blne and white serge are associated in this cos- 
tume, with rows of narrow white braid to trim. The 
jacket has blousing [fronts that open over’ a smooth vest 
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topped by a stand- 
ing collar. The back 
is perfectly plain, 
and a belt follows 
the lower edge. 
Shoulder collars 
and an Aiglon col- 
lar with widely 
flaring ends are in- 
troduced and give 
a distinctive touch 
to the mode. The 
sleeves bell over 
the hand and have 
slight gathered ful- 
ness at the top. 

There are five 
gores in the skirt, 
which flares at the 
bottom, the flare being emphasized by a 
circular flounce. An inverted box-plait 
is at the back, and tle fashionable dip 
may be decided or less pronounced. 

The costume will be very smart in light- 
blue piqué and white mercerized linen, 
and braid or stitching may be used for 
the finish. Linen, crash and duck are 
serviceable fabrics, and contrast is intro- 
duced in the facings and vest. 
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Figure No. 86 B.—Grets’ Frocx.—This 
pictures a Girls’ dress. The pattern, which 
is No. 5195. and costs 9d. or 20 cents, is in 
ten sizes for girls from three to twelve 
years of age, and is portrayed in another 
development on page 43... 

An oddly designed frock is here shown 
in light-blue cashmere associated with 
white mousseline and striped blue-and-white silk, decora- 
tion being supplied by bands of lace appliqué. A fancy 





5199 
MISSES’ COSTUME: CONSISTING OF A SHORT BLOUSE BODY LENGTHENED BY A GIRDLE SECTION, 
AND A SEVEN-GORED PRINCESS, EMPIKE OR CORSELET FLARE SKIRT, WITH RIPPLE 
HABIT BACK AND IN EITHER OF TWO OUTLINES AT THE TOP. 


(For Description see Page 44.) 


skirt. The short puff sleeves are made over full-length 
bishop sleeves, and a fancy girdle crossing at the back 
gives a pretty touch. 

A dainty party frock 
might be evolved from 
Nile-green China silk and 
all-over lace. For ordin- 
ary wear light-weight 
serge may be chosen, with 
taffeta for the belt and re- 
vers. Wash materials, 
such as duck, piqué, linen, 
percale and gingham, are 
recommended. 


Figure No. 37 B.— 
Girtis’ SAILoR CostuME.— 
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This depicts a Girls’ cos- 
tume. The pattern, which 
is No. 5187 and costs 9d. 
or 20 cents, is in eight 
sizes for girls from five to 


twelve years of age, and is again 
pictured on page 48. 

This costume is shown ex- 
pressed in tan linen relieved 
with the same material in red. 
The skirt is four-gored, with 
gathered fulness at the back, 
and is supported by a sleeveless 
body on which the shield is 
mounted. A standing collar is 
worn. 





(i) 


The blouse droops all around 
and closes infront. Above the 
closing the fronts are cut ina 
V, the edges being followed by 
the tapering ends of a sailor col- 
The sleeves are finished 
with strap-bands, and a tie of 
red silk is knotted sailor fashion. 
bolero having large revers in front is the salient feature Tan linen associated with Jight-blue will be very stylish. 
of the mode, which has a fujl gathered body and five-gored Serge and molhairoiarecused for’ costumes of this type. 
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MIssEs’ COSTUME: CONSISTING OF A BLOUSE JACKET WITH OR WITHOUT AIGLON COLLAR, SHOULDER COL- 
LARS OR REMOVABLE VEST; AND A FIVE-GORED FLARE SKIRT WITH INVERTED BOX-PLAIT AT THE BACK, 
AND WITH OR WITHOUT A CIRCULAR FLOUNCE FROM BENEATH WHICH THE SKIRT MAY BE CUT Away, 

AND WITH THE CONVENTIONAL OR DECIDED DIP. lar. 


(For Description see Page 43.) 
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No. 5210.—MISSKS’ (:)s- 
TUME. 


A skilful arrangement 
of tucks outlining box- 
plaits in the skirt and 
bodice is responsible for 
the striking appearance 
of the costume pictured 
on page 40, made up in 








Gris’ SalILOR COSTUME, WITH FOUR-GORED SKIRT, AND THE SAILOR 
COLLAR TO HAVE WIDE OR POINTED ENDS. 


(For Description see Page 44.) 


white albatross and trimmed with écru Venise lace. A 
fitted lining supports the bodice, which closes at the back. 
In front the tucks extend to deep yoke depth, the result- 
ing fulness blousing prettily at the waist, where it is 
confined by shirring. A standing collar gives neck com- 
pletion, and tucks similar to those in the front character- 
ize the backs and also the sieeves, which are in one-seam 
bishop style finished with strap-bands. 

Tucks that accord with those in the waist ornament the 
back and sides of the skirt, which is of five-gored shaping 
with the conventional or more pronounced dip at the top. 
An inverted box-plait disposes of the fulness at the back. 
and in the middle sizes the inode measures about. three 
yards and three-fourths at the lower edge. 

A charming frock will develop by the inode in blue-and- 
white tigured foulardine, relieved with bands 
of Eastern embroidery. 

We have pattern No. 5210 in five sizes for 
misses from thirteen to seventeen years of age. 
To make the costume for a miss of fifteen years, 
requires five yards and an eighth of material 
forty-four inches wide. Price of pattern, 1s. 
or 25 cents. 
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No. 5225.—MISSES’ -‘COSTU ME. 


A pretty design for a young girl is given on 
page 41 developed in écru linen, with black 
velvet ribbon for garniture; it is again displayed at figure 
No. 33 B. The body is supported by a fitted lining and shows 
aseamless back with clusters of lengthwise tucks drawn 
together at the waist. The fronts pouch becomingly and 
are cut out at the neck to accommodate the narrow smooth 
yoke. €urving bolero fronts are a pretty feature and are 
finished in plain or scolloped outline. A standing collar 
with a rounded overlapping end provides neck completion, 
and a closing is made at thecentre of the front. The one- 
seam over-sleeves are mounted on a lining and may be 
plain or cnt out at the back in scollops to display a full puff 
terminating in a frill at the wrist. 

The skirt, of circular shaping and adjusted by single hip 
darts, has an inverted box-plait at the back and at the foot 
measures about three yards and one-half in the middle 


43 


sizes. The conventional vy pronounced dip is introduced 
and a circular flounce tucked in clusters and from beneath 
which the skirt may be cut away accentuates the front. 

Amber-colored voile will be effective combined with pale- 
blue mousseline. Cashmere, canvas, grenadine, foulard, 
taffeta, Persian silk, etc., are also recommended. 

We have pattern No. 5225 in five sizes fur misses from 
thirteen to seventeen years of age. For a miss of fifteen 
years, the costume with flounce needs nine yards and one- 
half of goods twenty-seven inches wide; the costume with- 
out flounce, seven yards and one-half of material in the 
same width. Price of pattern, 1s. or 25 cents. 
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No. 5215.—MISSES’ COSTUME. 


A costuine calculated to meet the requirements of trav- 
elling and seaside wear is pic- 
tured at figure No. 85B, and 
again on page 42 in a modisi: 
development of écru and white 
piqué and all-over embroid- 
ery, with a decoration of white 
braid. The jacket is adjusted 
with shoulder and «under-arm 
seams and is secured at the 
waist by an applied belt of the 








GIRLS’ COSTUME: CONSISTING OF A FIVE-GORED SKIRT, A BLOUSE BopDYy, 
AND A COLLARLESS ETON WITH GARIBALDI OR TWO-SEaM SLEEVES. 


(For Description see Page 45.) 
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GIRLS’ DRESS, WITH BOLERO AND SHORT PUFF AND FULL-LENGTH 
BISHOP SLEEVES TOGETHER OR SEPARATELY. 


(For Description see Page 45.) 


material above which the fronts pouch in the approved 
manner. The back is scamless, and the fronts are rolled in 
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revers that outline the removable vest topped by astanding part in the fashionable world are easily adapted to girlish 


collar. Distinguishing features of tle mode are the two 
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GIRLS’ DRESS, WITH GUIMPE THAT MAY BE OMITTED. 
(For Description see Page 43.) 
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GrRLs’ LOW-NECKED DRESS, TO BE WORN WITH OR WITHOUT 4 GUIMPE. 
(For Description see Page 46.) 


shoulder collars and Aiglon collar; these, however, may be 
omitted, as well as the vest. The sleeves are in regulation 
two-seam style with a bell finish at the wrist and box-plaits, 
gathers or darts at the top. 

An underfolded box-plait disposes of the fulness at the 
back of the five-gored skirt, and single hip darts secure 
smooth adjustment at the top. Provision is made for the 
moderate or more pronounced dip in front, and the pretty 
flare at the bottom is accentuated by the circular flounce, 
beneath which the skirt may be cut away. In the middle 
sizes the skirt measures about three yards and one-half, 
and the use of the flounce is a matter of preference. 

This mode will be pleasing in gray striped Scotch flannel 
faced with white taffeta. 

We have pattern No. 5215 in four sizes for misses from 
thirteen to sixteen yearsof age. Fora iniss of fifteen years, 
the costume with flounce requires nine yards and one-half 
of material twenty-seven inches wide; without flounce, 
seven yards and one-half of goods in the same width, each 
with three-fourths of a yard of contrasting goods twenty- 
seven inches wide for facing revers and Aiglon collar, and 
seven-eighths of a yard of all-over embroidery eighteen 
inches wide for the vest. Price of pattern, 1s. or 25 cents. 
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No. 5199.—MISSES’ COSTUME. 


That the princess styles now playing such an important 





figures is evidenced at Figure No. 34 B, and again on page 
42 where a misses’ costume of biscuit- 
colored. light-weight cloth with a 
blouse of light silk is portrayed. The 
princess, Euipire or corselet skirt is 
of seven-gored shaping and may be in 
pointed outline at the top or shaped 
in downward curves, and aclosing is 
effected at the back. Theskirt, which 
hasaripple habit back, flares gracefully 
at the lower edge, where it measures 
ubout four yards in the middle sizes. 

Clusters of tucks alternating with 
bands of insertion distinguish the 
blouse body. which is closed at the back and adjusted with 
shoulder and uoder-arm seams. It has gathered fulness at 
the lower edge and is-lengthened by a girdle section. A 
standing collar edged with lace provides neck completion, 
and the one-seam sleeves are tucked to accord with the 
body and are confined by strap-bands. 

An effective result may be had with red brilliantine, 
trimmed with rows of shirred black velvet ribbon and worn 
with a blouse of tucked and inserted nainsook. 

We have pattern No. 5199 in five sizes for misses from 
thirteen to seventeen years of age. For a miss of fifteen 
years, the skirt requires three yards and three-eighths of 

material fifty inches wide; three yards and 
three-eighths of goods twenty inches wide 
will be needed for the blouse body. Price, 1s. 
or 25 cents. 
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No. 5187.—GIRLS' SAILOR COSTUMIE. 


Every young girl’s outtit should include a 
sailor frock, and the one pictured on page 43, 
in blue and white serge trimmed with soutache 
braid, and also at figure No. 37 B, will meet this 
demand. The blouse fits smoothly at the top 
where it displays a sailor collar deep and square 
at the back and with tapering or broad 
front ends. A shield facing is arranged 
on the under-body, which shows a stand- 
ing collar. Atieis knotted in front where 
the blouge closes, and a tape inserted in 
a hem confines the fulness at the waist. 
The full sleeves are mounted on two-seam 
linings and are finished with strap-bands. 

The skirt, of four-gored shaping, has 
gathered fulness at the back and is join- 
ed to the sleeveless under-body, which 
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GIRLS’ FRENCH BLOUSE DRESS, WITH FOUR-GORED SKIRT, HAVING AN 
INVERTED DOUBLE Box-PLAIT OR GATHERS AT THE BACK. 


(For Description see Page 48.) 


closes at the back with button-holes and pearl buttons. 
White piqué, with red piqué forthe sailor collar and cuffs, 
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will be an effective combination, and anchors may be em- 
broidered in the corners of the collar and on the shield. 

We have pattern No. 5187 in eight sizes for girls from five 
to twelve years old. For a girl of nine vears, the costume 
needs three yards and one-fourth of goods forty-four inches 
wide, with half a yard of contrasting fabric in the samme 
width for the tie and inlaying the sailor collar. Price of pat- 
tern, 9d. or 20 cents. 





No. 5197.—GIRLS’ COSTUME. 


A trim costume for a small girl is shown on page 48. 
and also at figure No. 27 B. Blue serge and liglit-blue silk 
were chosen for its development in the first instance, 
with narrow braid and tiny gold buttons to decorate. 
The collarless Eton has prettily rounded lower front cor- 
ners and flares to reveal a fall front tucked at the top 
and arranged on a sleeveless body. The Eton has sleeves 
in Garibaldi style, consisting of close-fitting over-sleeves 
and full puffs finished with narrow bands, the whole 
being mounted on a fitted lining. If preferred, plain two- 
seam sleeves may be used instead, box-plaits, gathers or 
darts disposing of the fulness at the top in cither case. 

The five-gored: skirt has an inverted box-plait at the 
back and a belt of the materia! that gives the waist finish. 

Cool and attractive will be acostume in pink mer- 
eerized linen, with white nainsook for the full front and 
sleeve puffs, gimp and pearl buttons being used to trim. 

We have pattern No. 5197 in eight sizes for girls from five 
to twelve years of age. For a girl of nine years, the costume 
needs two yards and an-eighth of goods forty-four inches 
wide, with a yard and three-eighths of silk twenty inches 
wide for full front, puffs and collar. Price of pattern, 9d. 


or 20 cents. 
—_— 


No. 5195.—GIRLS' DRESs. 


Of quaint and original design is the dress pictured on 
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MrssEs’ OR GIRLS’ JAPANESE WRAPPER OR LOUNGING-ROBE, WITH BISHOP OR 
FLOWING SLEEVES. 


(For Description see Page 46.) 


page 43 developed in pale-pink albatross, trimmed with 
écru all-over Jace and edging. It is represented at figure 
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No, 36 Bin another development. The mode is distinguished 
by a bolero with prettily rounded lower corners and orna- 





5207 
GIRLS' DOUBLE-BREASTED BOx-COaT, WITH FANCY SaILOR COLLAR. 
(For Description see Page 46.) 


mented by revers that broaden out on the shoulders. The 
bolero is shaped to display the body which is mounted ona 
lining. The fronts are gathered at the neck and again at 
the waist, and a closing is made at the centre of the back, 
while the neck is completed by a standing collar. Sleeves 
in full bishop style with short puff over-sleeves finished 
with circular turn-back cuffs are introduced, but if desired 
they may: be omitted and the short sleeve used alone. The © 
skirt is of tive-gored shaping, with an inverted box-plait 
at the back, where the ends of the pointed girdle that 
hides the joining of waist and skirt are crossed. 

A charming frock will be in pale-blue chambray, trimmed 
with wash braid or nainsook embroidery. 

We have pattern No. 5195 in ten sizes for girls from three 
to twelve years of age. For a girl 
of nine years, the dress needs three 
yards and three-fourths of material 
thirty-six inches wide, with a yard 
and an eighth of all-over lace 
eighteen inches wide to cover col- 
lar, cuffs. revers, girdle and wrist- 
bands. Price of pattern, 9d. or 20 


cents. 


No. 5235.—GIRLS’ 


A plastron bertha distinguishes 
the dress shown on page 44 in 
pale-blue silk gingham, with white 
embroidered edging and insertion 
for garniture. The dress may be 
worn with or without a guimpe, 
and the body is supported ly a fit- 
ted lining and shaped low and 
rounding at the neck. Clusters of tucks follow 
the closing that is made with buttons and but- 
ton-holes at the back, and the short sleeves are 
given a fancy outline at the lower edge. Gathi- 
ers control the fulness at the top of the straight 
skirt, which joins the waist. 

The guimpe is shaped by under-arm and 
shoulder seains, and a draw-string inserted in 
a casing confines it at the waist. A closing is 
made at the back, and the full bishop sleeves 
are finished with strap-bands. 

Embroidered batiste will be attractive and 
a guimpe of finely tucked mull and a white silk 
sash may be added. 

We have pattern No. 5235 in eight sizes for 
girls from five to twelve years of age. To make 
the dress for a girl of nine years, will require 
three yards and five-eighths of material twenty- 
seven inches wide; the guimpe will need five- 
eighths of a yard of nainsook thirty-six inches 
wide, with five-eighths of a yard of all-over 
embroidery eighteen inches wide for collar, strap-bands 
and to simulate a yoke. . Price of pattern, Syl, or 20 cents. 


DRESS. 
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No. 5219.—GIRLS’ LOW-NECKED DRESS. 


The fanciful bertha is an attractive feature of the 
frock pictured on page 44, developed in white lawn and 
tucking. It is also shown at figure No. 32 B. The pouching 
front and full back depend from a shallow yoke cut low 
and rounding atthetop. A guimpe may be worn or not, 
and the neck is followed by the bertha which has a pointed 
lower edge. A closing is made at the back, and the sleeves 
are in short puff style, secured with close bands of inser- 
tion having frills of edging matching that on the bertha. 
The straight skirt banded with insertion is gathered at the 
top and joined to the waist under a sash passed through 
straps of insertion and bowed at the buck. 

A pretty frock may be produced in India dimity, with 
‘a bertha of the same edged with Venise lace, and worn 
with a sash of Louisine ribbon. 

We have pattern No. 5219 in ten sizes for girls from three 
to twelve years of age. For a girl of nine years, the dress 
needs three yards of material thirty-six inches wide, with 
half a yard of tucking eighteen inches wide for bertha, and 
ten yards and three-eighths of insertion three-fourths of an 
inch wide for bands, straps and to trim. Price of pattern, 


9d. or 20 cents. 
age = 


No. 5198.—GIRLS’ FRENCH BLOUSE DRESS. 


A sensible mode for a Summer frock is pictured at figure 
No. 26B and on page 44 made of silk gingham, trimmed with 
lace insertion and showing a yoke and collar of fancy tuck- 
ing. The blouse body, supported by a lining, is smooth at 
‘the top, where a yoke having a standing collar appears. 
The gathered fulness at the waist blouses stylishly, a 
closing being made at the back, while a pretty feature is 
the circular bertha that outlines the yoke. Comfortable 
one-seam bishop sleeves are in keeping with the mode, and 
a strap-band provides a suitable finish at the wrist. The 
four-gored skirt joins the body under a ribbon belt and has 
the fulness at the back regulated by a double inverted 
box-plait or gathers. 

Piqué in white or any of the delicate colorings, with 
bands of ribbon-run beading to trim, willafford an effective 
development, and the yoke inay be of inserted lawn. 

We have pattern No. 6198 in ten sizes for girls from three 
to twelve years of age. Fora girl of nine years, the dress 
requires three yards and five-eighths of material twenty- 
seven inches wide, with half a yard of fancy tucking eigh- 
teen inches wide for yoke and collar. Price of pattern, 9d. 


or 20 cents. 
: —_~> —_—___—_ 


No. 5212.—MISSES’ OR GIRLS’ JAPANESE WRAPPER OR 
LOUNGING-ROBK. 


Dainty kimonos are invaluable adjuncts to the Summer 
_ outfit, the one pictured on page 45 being an especially at- 





AND FULL OR THREE-QUARTER LENGTH ‘* 1850" SLEEVES. 
(For Description see Page 47.) 


tractive design. Figured silk was used in its development, 
with bands of plain blue silk. The back has fulness ar- 
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ranged in a Watteau plait shirred on the outside, while | 
that in front is regulated by shirrings. A doubled band 
finishes the neck and is continued down the front edges of 





MISSES’ WaI8sT OR BODICE, WITH POMPADOUR YOKE, WITH OR WITHOUT 
THE POINTED BERTHA AND WITH FULL OR THREE- 
QUARTER LENGTH SLEEVES. 


(For Description see Page 47.) 
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MISSES’ BLOUSE-WAIST OR BODICE, WITH CONVENTIONAL OR STOLE 
SAILOR-COLLAR. 


(For Description see Page 47.) 


the wrapper and may be rolled or left to stand about the 
neck. The sleeves, slightly gathered at the top, are in 
flowing style lengthened by a band similar to that on the 
fronts or gathered into bands in bishop fashion. 

Japanese crépe will afford a charming result, with bands of 
plain goods. Challis, figured and plain, is also pretty. 

We have pattern No. 5212 in six sizes from six 
to sixteen years of age. Fora miss of twelve years, 
the wrapper needs six yards of material twenty- 
seven inches wide, with a yard and three-eighths 


of goods twenty inches wide for bands. Price of 
pattern, 9d. or 20 cents. 
_ > -— —_— 
No. 5207.—GIRLS' DOUBLFE-BREASTED BOX- 
COAT. 


A coat’at once dressy and becoming is pictured 
on page 45 in black taffeta silk lined with white 
satin and finished with machine-stitching in white 
silk. Large white pear] buttons effect the closing 
in double-breasted fashion, and the garment is ad- 
justed by shoulder and under-arm seams, the latter 

eing discontinued to form vents. The mode shows 
the loose shaping characteristic of box styles, and 
the fronts are cut out at the neck where a fanciful 
sailor-collar is seen. Bishop sleeves finished with 
strap-bands are in keeping with the moda. 

We have pattern No. 5207 in ten sizes for girls 
from three to twelve years of age. For a girl of 
nine years, the coat needs three yards and three-fourths of 
goods twenty-seven. inches (wide. Price, 9d. or 20 cents. 
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No. 5241.—MISSES’ WAIST OR BODICE. 


A bolero of novel design characterizes the pretty bodice 





Mrases’ YOKE SHIRT-Walst OR BLOUSE, CLOSED aT THE LEFT SHOULDER AND 
UNDER-ARM SEAMS, AND MADE WITH ADJUSTABLE STOCK AND BELT 


AND FINISHED WITH ‘SHOE LACE’? DECORATION. 
(For Description see this Page.) 





Misses’ SaAILoR BLOUSE, WITH AIGLON COLLAR THAT MAY BE OMITTED, 
AND GARIBALDI OR TWO-SEAM SLEEVES, AND WITH OR 
WITHOUT THE BODY LINING. 


(For Description see Page 43.) 


pictured at figure No. 30B, and on page 46 developed 
in tucking, with a bolero and over-sleeves of figured 
mousseline trimmed with Valenciennes lace. A _ fitted 
lining supports the body, which is adjusted by under- 
arm and shoulder seams and has gathered fulness blous- 
ing prettily in front, the fulness at the back being 
gathered under the belt. The bolero is fancifully shaped 
at the lower edge and is in V outline at the top, where 


the waist may be low or finished with a high standing 


collar. The mode is fastened at the back, and the crushed 
ribbon belt encircling the waist is secured at the left side. 
The sleeves are in ‘1850’ style and consist of an under- 
sleeve that may be in full or three-quarter length and a 
close-fitting over-sleeve terminating in scollops. 

Very becoming will be a blouse developed in pale-green 
mousseline combined with all-over lace. 

We have pattern No. 5241 in five sizes for misses from 
thirteen to seventeen years of age. For a miss of fifteen 
years, the waist needs three yards of material twenty inches 
wide with a yard and three-cighths of goods twenty-seven 
inches wide for bolero and over-sleeves, and seven-eighths of 
a yard of ribbon six inches wide for the belt. Price of pat- 
tern, 9d. or 20 cents. 


ee 


No. 5200.—-MISSES’ WAIST OR BODICE. 


Yoke waists are youthful and generally becoming, and the 
one illustrated on page 46 and at figure No. 298 is made 
unusually attractive by a fanciful bertha with pointed lower 
edge. Figured India lawn was chosen for the bodice in the 
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first. case, with white fancy tucking for the yoke and collar, 
lace edging and ribbon being used us trimming. The pouch- 
ing front and full backs are mounted on x fitted lining and 
depend from a Pompadour yoke outlined by the ber- 
tha, which may be omitted. A closing is made at the 
back, and a standing collar provides neck completion, 
while the close-fitting, two-seam sleeves may be in full 
length or in three-quarter length with graduated frills. 

The mode will be realized with excellent effect in 
printed and embroidered Swiss muslin, with Valen- 
ciennes lace and gauze ribbon to trim. 

We have pattern No. 5200 in five sizes for misses 
froin thirteen to seventeen years of age. Fora miss 
of fifteen years, the waist needs two yards of goods 
thirty-six inches wide, with half a yard of fancy tuck- 
ing eighteen inches wide for yoke and collar. Price, 
9d. or 20 cents. 


—---— »—— -- 


No. 5205.—MISSES’ BLOUSE WAIST OR BODICE. ~ 


The neat blouse pictured on page 46 was developed 
in robin’s-egg blue figured dimity, with sailor collar 
and shield uf tucking and trimmed with lace appliqué. 
A fitted lining supports the mode, which is distin- 
guished by a deep sailor-collar having conventional 
or stole ends. The fronts, cut out at the top to reveal 
a shield, have fulness taken up in tucks on the shdul- 
ders and are shirred at the waist to blouse in the approved 
manner. The back is seamless, with fulness drawn down 
under the belt, and the sleeves are in one-seam bishop style 
gathered into strap-bands, A closing is made invisibly in 
front, and a ribbon belt and sailor tie are worn. 

Decidedly stylish will be a waist of cream-colored satin 
fonlard, with deep-écru Jace appliqué to trim and a collar 
and shield of pale-yellow tucked chiffon or mousseline. 

We have pattern No. 5205 in five sizes for misses from 
thirteen to seventeen years of age. For a miss of fifteen 
years, the waist needs three yar 1s of material twenty-seven 
inches wide, with seven-eighths of a yard of tucking eight- 
een inches wide for the collars and shield. Price of pattern, 


9d. or 20 cents. 
_-———-_——__ ->- th ce ee ee 


No. 5232.—MISSES’ YOKE SHIRT-WAIST OR BLOUSE. 


Like many of the up-to-date waists the blouse pictured 
at the top of this page shows the fashionable ‘shoe-lace” 
decoration. Pink linen was here combined with black- 
and-white polka-dotted cotton pongee and black taffeta. 
The perfectly smooth back is lengthened at the waist 
by a small skirt extension and is cut low at the neck to 
accommodate a round yoke. The front, which has ful- 
ness at the top disposed in backward-tupning tucks, is 
shaped to display a yoke in fanciful outline and may fall 
free at the waist or be confined by a shirr-string inserted 
in acasing. An adjustable stock laced in front conceals 
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MISSES’ SAILOR BLOUSE, WITH EMPIRE YOKE-FACING, Fancy SAILor- 
COLLAR WITH TAPERING OR BROAD FRONT ENDS, 
AND A REMOVABLE SHIELD. 


(For Description see Page 48.) 


the shaped band that gives neck completion, while a closing 
is effected along the left shoulder_and under-arm seams. 
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Close linings support the sieeves that are shaped with one 
seam and are slashed antl laced at the back to reveal a full 
puff tinished with a strap-band. A 
shaped belt laced at the back and 
front describes the approved dip. 
Biscuit-colored linen Oxford may 
be used for tlie mode, and pale-blue 
silk mull will combine well with it. 
We have pattern No. 5232 in four 
sizes for misses from thirteen to six- 
teen yearsold. For amiss of fifteen 
years, the shirt-waist will need for 
front, back and over-sleeves two 
yards and an eighth of material. 
twenty-seven inches wide, and for 
yoke, puffs and inside stock one 
yard of goods in the same width, 
with three-fourths of a vard of’ 
taffeta twenty inches wide for 
belt, outside stock and strap-bands. 





tf Price of pattern, 9d. or 20 cents. 
5188 5188 
MISSES’ OR GIRLS’ TUCKED 
BISHOP DRESS SLEEVE, No. 5186.—MISSES’ SAILOR 
WITH OR WITHOUT THE BLOUSR. 


TWo-SEaM LINING, AND 


WITH AIGLON OR Plain A smart sailor blouse is shown 


WRISTBAND. at figure No. 24B, and on page 
(For Description see this 47 in 4 development of white linen 
| Page.) _ prettily contrasted with pink linen. 
- The mode is adjusted by shoulder 
and under-arm seams, and a closing is made at the centr: 
of the front, while a V-shaped opening at the neck reveals 
a shield topped by 4 standing collar. The blouse, shirred 
at the waist-line, is built on a lining and sags all around over 
the leather belt. The conventional sailor-collar is sur- 
mounted by a collar with projecting ends in Aiglon style. 
and a jaunty touch is introduced by the tie. The Garibaldi 
sleeves are mounted on a fitted lining and 
have one-seam over-slecves that bell at the 
bottom and are short enough to disclose the 
full puffs confined at the wrist by bands. If 
preferred, plain two-seain sleeves may re- | 
place the fancy ones, and the Aiglon collar 
and body lining may be omitted. 
This design would be effective in cudet- | 
blue mercerized duck, with collar and puffs / 
of embroidered grass linen, a leather or rib- / 
bon belt being a necessary accompaniment. f } 
We have pattern No. 5186 in four sizes for 
misses from thirteen to sixteen years of age. / 
For a miss of fifteen years, the sailor blouse 
needs three yards and one-fourth of white 
linen twenty-seven inches wide. with a yard 
and one-fourth of pink linen in the same 
width for puffs, shield, tie and inside of 
Aiglon collar. Price of pattern, 9d. or 20 
cents. . 
——$—$ $$ 
No. 5216.—MISSES’ SAILOR BLOUSE. 


An innovation in sailor blouses is the Em- 
pire yoke-facing distinguishing the mode 
pictured at the foot of page 47. Blue linen 
was chosen for its development, with a 
shield. belt and tie of white piqué. The gar- 
ment is adjusted by under-arm and shoul- 
der seams and has gathered fulness at the 
waist-line, where it droops all around over 
the belt. The fronts are shaped at the neck 
to admit of the tapering or broad front ends 
of a fancy sailor-collar and frame a remov- 
able shield surmounted by a standing collar. 
Strap-bands complete the sleeves in one- 
seam bishop style. 

A pretty blouse for travelling or seaside 
wear may be made of pongee silk em- 
broidered with a small polka dot in red. 


We have pattern No. 5216 in four sizes for misses from 
For a miss of fifteen 


vears, the blouse needs two yards and five-eighths of goods 


thirteen to sixteen years of age. 


seventeen years of aye. 
miss of fifteen years, requires three-fourths of a yard of 


material forty-four inches wide. 
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thirty-six inches wide, with seven-eighths of a yard of mate- 
twenty-seven inches wide for shield, tie and belt. 
9d. or 20 cents. 


Price, 
—_-_~»>___—__ 


No. 5188 —MISSES' OR GIRLS’ TUCKED BISHOP DRESS 
SLEEVE. 


Sleeves are one of the important features of the up-to- 


date gown, and an attractive mode is pictured on this page. 
It is in one piece made over a close-fitting lining that may, 
however, be omitted. Lengthwise tucks that terminate a 
short distance from the lower cdge dispose of the fulness, 
which is allowed to fall in a puff over the wristband that 
may be in Aiglon style or plain with the ends meeting. 


Cashmere, crépe, silk, batiste, organdy, mercerized ging- 


ham, silk muslin and wash chiffon will develop prettily. 


We have pattern No. 5188 in five sizes from nine to 
To make a pair of sleeves fora 
Price of pattern, 6d. or 


10 cents. 
> —s- — 


No. 5229.—MISSES' FIVE-GORED FLARE SKIRT. 


The smart skirt pictured below is distinguished by a 


gored circular flounce and is suitable for wear with 


shirt-waists, blouses, etc. Red mohair was chosen for 
its construction, and the finish was supplied by machine- 
stitching done in black. A different portrayal may be 
seen at figure No. 30B. It is in five-gored style with 
the conventional or more decided dip in front, while 
an underfolded box-plait or gathers dispose of the fulness 
at the back. The mode describes a pretty flare at the foot, 
which is further accentuated by the flounce from beneath 
which the skirt may be cut away. In the middle sizes the 
skirt measures about three yards and one-half at the lower 
edge. The use of the flounce is a matter of choice. 

The skirt will be very serviceable in navy-blue light- 
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Misses’ FIVE-GORED FLARE SKIRT, WITH IN- 
VERTED BOX-PLAIT OR GATHERS AT THE 
BACK, AND WITH OR WITHOUT A GORED 
CIRCULAR FLOUNCE FROM BENEATH WHICH 
THE SKIRT MAY BE CUT AWAY, AND WITH 
THE CONVENTIONAL OR DECIDED DIP. 


(For Description see this Page.) 


weight serge, with strappings. 

We have pattern No. 5229 in 
five sizes for misses from thir- 
teen to seventeen years of age. 
For a miss of fifteen years, the 
skirt with flounce requires six 
yards and one-fourth of goods 
thirty-six inches wide; the skirt without flounce or with 
gores cut away from beneath flounce, four yards and one- 
fourth of material in the same width. Pricey 9d. or 20 cents. 
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No. 5243.—CHILD'S CIRCULAR LONG CAPE. 
White piqué, with embroidered edging in t wo widths, was 


ased for the dainty cape illustrated below. It is in 
circular style, seamed at the centre of the back, and is 
adaptable for either of two lengths. <A closing is made in- 
front with buttons and button-holes, and a rolling col- 
lar provides neck completion. The fancy shoulder collar 
and hood, either or both of which may be omitted, are 
pleasing features, the collar being slashed on the shoulders, 
while the hood is given a frill finish by a draw-string 
inserted in a casing. 

Very attractive would be a cape developed by the mode 
in bright-red lady’s-cloth, with gilt buttons for closing. 
Broadcloth or Venetian cloth in any of the pretty shades 
and showing a contrasting lining will be serviceable and 
effective. 

We have pattern No. 5248 in seven sizes for children 
from one-half to six years of age. For a child of five 
years, the cape requires three yards and three-ecighths of 
material twenty-seven inches wide. Price of pattern, 6d. 


or 15 cents. 
———_—__ <> —$____—_— 


No. 5230.—LITTLE GIRLS’ OR BOYS’ LONG COAT. 


A useful coat for little girls or boys is pictured in the 
adjacent column made up in white piqué and trimmed 
with frills of embroidered edging. The garment is adjusted 
by under-arm and shoulder seams, and the gored skirt, 
which is plain in front and box-plaited at the back, is 
supported by a short body. A closing is made in front 
with button-holes and small pearl buttons, and the rolling 
collar tops a deep sailor-collar that may have square or 
rounded corners. Strap-bands are used to confine thie 
one-seam bishop sleeves, and machine-stitching provides a 
pretty finish. 

A becoming coat may be developed in tan cloth, with : 
pale-blue silk collar overlaid with Arabian embroidery. 

Poplin, duck, linen and 
pongee silk are suitable. 

We have pattern No. 
5230 in seven sizes for 
children from one to 
seven years of age. To 
make the coat for a child 
of five years will re- 
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CHILD’s CIRCULAR LONG CAPE, IN EITHER OF TWO LENGTHS, WITH 
Hoop orn Fancy SHOULDER COLLAR, AND WITH OR 
WITHOUT THE ROLLING COLLAR. 


(For Description see this Page.) 


quire three yards and three-eighths of material twenty- 
seven inches wide. Price of pattern, 9d. or 20 cents. 
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No. 5234.—LITTLE GIRLS’ OR BOYS’ BOX- 
PLAITED JACKET. 


Stylish and comfortable is the little jacket 
shown below made of black taffeta and 
decorated with white silk braid. Adjust- 
ment is secured by under-arm and shoulder 
seams, and the back shows narrow box-plaits 
that fall free below the belt. Clusters of 
box-plaits are introduced in front, where a 
closing is invisibly made At the neck a rolling collar flar- 
ing in front and notched at the back falls over the deep 
sailor - collar 
that may be 
in plain or 
fancy  out- 
line or onnit- 
ted alto- 
gether. The 
two-seam 
sleeves, box- 
plaited, 
guthered or 
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5230 
LITTLE GIRLS’ OR Boys’ LONG CoaT, WITH SQUARE OR ROUND 
CORNERED SAILOR-COLLAR. 


(For Description see this Page.) 





LITTLE GIRLS’ OR BOYS’ BOX-PLAITED JACKET, WITH OR WITHOUT A 
SaILOR-COLLAR. 


(For Description see this Page.) 


dart-fitted at the top, are in bell outline at the wrist, and a 
leather belt passed under straps attached to the under-arm 
seams encircles the waist. 

Bright-red brilliantine will realize a charming garment 
by the mode, with a collar of mercerized linen in its 
natural color. 

We have pattern No. 5234 in seven sizes for children 
from three to nine years of age. For a child of five years 
the jacket requires three yards and five-eighths of mate 
rial twenty inches wide. Price of pattern, 9d. or 20 cents. 


—_————-<—__—_— 
No. 5196.—LITTLE GIRLS’ DRESS. 


A new and quaint,mode in children’s (frocks is shown 
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herewith made of white nainsook trimmed with lace inser- 
tion and edging and worn with a pale-blue ribbon sash. 
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5196 


LITTLE GIRLS’ DRESS, WITH TOCKED BoDY AND TUCKED OR GATHERED SKIRT, AND WITH 


OR WITHOUT THE GUIMPE. 
(For Déscription see Page 49.) 





5204 
LITTLE GIRLS’ DRESS. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


Another illustration may be seen at figure No. 31 B. 
The body is adjusted by under-arm and shoulder seams and 
is cut Jow and round at the top, where it is framed by two 
circular berthas. The front has fulness dispused in tiny 
lengthwise tucks, and a closing is made at the back, which 
is also tucked. The comfortably close sleeves extend only 
to the elbow and are finished with a double turn-back cuff 
to accord with the berthas. Tucks or gathers regulate the 
fulness at the top of the circularly shaped skirt, which 
joins the body. 

' The guimpe of fancy tucking is confined at the waist by 
& tape inserted in a casing, and the neck is completed by a 
standing collar. The sleeves are in close-fitting, two-seam 
style finished at the wrist with a frill of edging. 

Pale-blue or pink batiste will realize a charming frock, 
the decorative idea being carried out with narrow Valen- 
ciennes edging and insertion. Other suitable materials are 
percale, wash silk, gingham, muslin and organdy, and nain- 
sook, dimity and linen lawn inay be utilized for the guimpe. 

We have pattern No. 5196 in seven sizes for little girls 
from three to nine years of age. To make the dress for a 
girl of five years, requires two vards and an eighth of 
goods thirty-six inches wide; a yard and three-eighths of 
material eighteen inches wide will be needed for the 
guimpe. Price of pattern, 9d. or 20 cents. 


SSO SS 
No. 5204.—LITTLE GIRLS’ DRESS. 


An unpretentious yet thoroughly becoming little frock is 
shown above made of pink lawn. A lining supports the 
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body, and both are adjusted by under-arm ard shoulder 
seams, with a closing invisibly effected at the back. The 
full front is gathered at the neck and again 
at the waist, and the backs have fulness sim- 
ilarly disposed. The sleeves are in one-seam 
bishop style secured with wristbands of in- 
sertion decorated with edging and corre- 
spond with the narrow band at the neck. 
A deep hem headed by three tucks distin- 
guishes the straight skirt, which is gathered 
all around the top and joined with a belt 
of insertion to the waist. 

Red-and-white checked gingham will af- 
ford a pleasing development by the mode, 
with Valenciennes edging for garniture, and 
a belt of ribbon-run beading will be an at- 
tractive adjunct. Innumerable materials 
lend themselves to this design, mercerized 
cottons and wash silks being especially com- 
mendable. <A sash of white Louisine rib- 
bon inay be worn with a dress of this de- 
scription, developed in blue linen and orna- 
mented with bands of ribbon-run beacing. 

We have pattern No. 5204 in eight sizes 
for little girls from two to nine years of 
age. For a girl of five years, the dress will 
require two yards and five-eigbths of ma- 
terial thirty-six inches wide, with a yard 
and five-eighths of insertion three-fourths of an inch 
wide for belt and bands. Price of pattern, 9d. or 20 cents. 


——_ > - ——_—— 
~No. 5190.—LITTLE GIRLS’ OR BOYS' BISHOP DRESS. 


The flowing lines of the frock pictured at figure No. 
28 B and in the accompanying engraving make it a 
desirable garment for Summer wear. White nainsook was 
chosen for its production in the present instance, and inser- 





LITTLE GIRLS’ OR Boys’ BISHOP DRESS, WITH STRAIGHT LOWER EDGR. 
(For Description see this Page.) 





LITTLE GIRLS' OR Boys' DRESS, WITH SHORT Bopy. 
(For Description see, Page 51.) 


ion and edging were used to trim. The little dress is of 
simple construction, being adjustedmerely by shoulder 
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seams, and a closing is made invisibly at the back. It is 
shirred at the neck to round yoke depth, and the shirrings 
are secured by a stay, while at the neck a narrow band 
edged with embroidery provides a suitable finish. Com- 
fortably loose onc-seam sleeves are in keeping with the 
mode and are confined at the waist by c'ox~e bands. A 
deep hem finishes the lower edge and is hemstitchod to 
position. 

Blue-and-white checked ginglain will be pretty by the 
mode, and another pleasing effect will be in white wash 
silk with Valenciennes edging and fancy stitching. Per- 
cale, lawn, organdy, muslin, dotted Swiss and dimity are 
also desirable. <A dainty frock for the wee tot may be 
made by the mode, of white organdy, trimmed with 
beading ran with white satin ribbon. Other charming 
effects will be had with China and India silk, ete. 

We have pattern No. 5190 in seven sizes for children 
from one-half to six years of age. Fora child of five 
years, the dress requires two yards and three-fourths of 
goods thirty-six inches wide. Price of pattern, 6d. or 


15 cents. 
———__> 


No. 5236 —LITTLE GIRLS’ OR BOYS’ DRESS. 


Pink-and-white striped gingham was used for the sim- 
ple frock pictured at the bottom of page 50. The 
straight skirt is gathered at the top and depends from 
a plain short body adjusted by under-arm and shoulder 
seams. Buttons and bntton-holes effect the closing at 
the centre of the back. <A shallow band provides neck 
finish, and the bishop sleeves sag over wristbands. 

Materials desirable for the cresa are soft woolens, percale, 
nainsook batiste, dimity, muslin, Swiss and zephyr, a variety 
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ruffies of the material will furnish suitable decoration. 


We have pattern No. 5236 in seven sizes for children 
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INFANTS’ BOX-PLAITED LONG CoAT. 
(For Description see Page 52.) 


from one-half to six years of age. To make the dress for 
a child of five years, will require three yards and three- 


eighths of material twenty-seven inches 
wide. Price of pattern, 6d. or 15 cents. 


es 


No. 5208.—LITTLE GIRLS’ OR BOYS’ YOKE 
FRENCH D&KSS. 


The pretty dress made of nainsook and 
tucking and trimmed with edging in two 
widths pictured opposite is distinguished 
by the extra long body characteristic of 
French modes. A lining supports the waist, 
which is adjusted by under-arm and shoul- 
der seams, and the neck is worn open, or 
high and finished with a standing collar. 
The front and backs depending from a shal- 
low yoke, are gathered at the top, and again 
at the bottom, where the mode blouses all 
around. A sailor collar crosses the shoul- 
ders revealing the yoke in V shape in front, 
and the sleeves are in one-sesm bishop style 


confined by cuffs of the tucking. The 
LITTLE GIRLS’ OR Bors’ YOKE FRENCH DRESS, WITH ATTACHED SKIRT AND HIGH OR straight skirt is gathered to the waist under 
OPEN NECK. a sash of pastel-blue ribbon bowed at the 


(For Description see this Page.) 


5238 


LITTLE GIRLS’ OR Bors’ DRESS, WITH POMPADOUR YOKE. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


of mercerized fabrics, and alJl kinds of insertion, frills, 
edging, ribbon-run beading or lace-edged or hemstitched 





left side. 

An effective combination will be red-and- 
white polka-dotted percale and white Hamburg edg- 
ing. The garment may be attractively developed in 
any of the cotton fabrics now in vogue, and a con- 
trasting color may be introduced in the sailor collar 
and cuffs. 

We have pattern No. 5208 in six sizes for children 
from two to seven years of age. For a child of tive 
years, the dress requires two yards and one-half of 
goods thirty-six inches wide, with half a yard of tuck- 
ing eighteen inches wide for sailor collar and cuffs, 
and two yards and three-fourths of edging four and 
one-fourth inches wide for the frill. Price of pattern, 
6d. or 15 cents. 





———_ > 
No. 5238.—LITTLE GIRLS’ OR BOYS’ DRESS. 


A charming little frock shown in the adjacent col- 
umn, is made of white lawn relieved by fancy tuck- 
ing, needle-work edging and insertion. Adjustment 
is effected by shoulder seains only, the garment being 


gathered at the top toa Pompadour yoke outlined by a fan- 
ciful bertha. <A closing is made-at the back with buttona 


52 


and button-holes, and a shallow collar gives neck comple- 
tion, while the one-seam sleeves are banded in ut the wrist. 


White China silk will be pret- 
ty for the mode, with Valenci- 
ennes insertion and edging: a 
more serviceable frock may be 
in biscuit-colored batiste, with 
fancy white braid to trim. Per- 
cale, linen lawn, dimity, Swiss, 
etc., are also recommended. 

We have pattern No. 5238 in 
seven sizes for children from 
one-half to six years of age. For 
a child of five years, the dress 
will require three yards and 
or-e-fourth of goods thirty-six 
inches wide with three-eighths 
of a yard of fancy tucking eigh- 
teen inches wide for yoke, and 
seven-eighths of a yard of inser- 
tion three-fourths of an inch 
wide for bands. Price, 6d. or 15 


cents. 
<_< —___— 


No. 5189.—INFANTS’ BOX- 
PLAITED LONG COAT. 


The dainty long coat illus- 
trated on page 51 was inade of 


white India silk embroidered in white. 
justed with shoulder and under-arm seams, the back being 
arranged in three box-plaits that fall free into the skirt. 
The front has only two box-plaits, and a closing is made at 
the centre with a fly, while a fancy-collar in two sections 
The two-seamn‘sleeves are gath- 
ered at the tup and finished at the wrist with turn-back cuffs. 


provides neck completion. 
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No. 5220.—LITTLE BOYS' RUSSIAN SAILOR SUIT. 


A smart suit for a small boy is shown herewith devel- 
oped in pale-blue piqué, trimmed with soutache braid. The 


blouse is so shaped that it may 
be slipped on over the head, 
and adjustment is secured by 
under-arm and shoulder seams. 
It extends to within a short 
distance of the knee and dis- 
plays a removable shield be- 
tween the tapering ends of the 
deepsailor-collar. A belt passed 
through straps attached to the 
under-arm seams and a silk tie 
give the finishing touches, and 
box-plaits in cuff depth hold 
the sleeves in at the bottom, 
where they close with buttons 
and button-holes. 

Inside and outside leg seams 
and a centre seam shape thie 
knickerbockers, which are 
drawn in by an elastic at the 
knee. They are smooth at the 
top, where they are fitted with 
hip darts, and the customary 


pockets are inserted and the closing is made at the sides. 
Tan linen will develop well, with bands of red linen to 
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INFANTS’ PINNING-BLANKET OR BARRIECOAT. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


The mode is ad- 
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LITTLE Boys’ RUSSIAN SAILOR SUIT: CONSISTING OF A LONG 
BLOUSE TO BE SLIPPED {ON OVER THE HEAD, A REMOV- 
ABLE SHIELD AND KNICKERBOCKERS WITHOUT A FLY. 


(For Description see this Page.) 


Cashmere, bengaline, Henrietta, Bedford cord, silk, piqué, 
etc., will develop attractive garments, with fancy braid, 


gimp, lace,embroidered edging 
or ribbon garniture. 

We have pattern No. 5189 in 
one size only. To make the 
coat will require four yards and 
one-eighth of material twenty 
inches wide. Price of pattern, 
9d. or 20 cents. 





> -—__— 


No. 5228.—INFANTS’ PINNING 
BLANKET OR BAR- 
RIE-COAT. 


The pinning-blanket or bar- 
riecoat pictured on this page 
was developed in white flannel, 
finished with feather-stitched 
hems. The skirt is gathered 
at the top, where it is joined to 
the band, which is double and 
extends beyond the edges of the 
skirt. The band laps broadly 
and closes in front with safety 
pins. 

Plain white flannel is gener- 
ally used for these garments, but 


flannelette may be employed. [Decoration usually consists of 
fancy stitching or button-hole stitched scollops, or the edges 
may be bound with silk tape which is sold for this purpose. 

We have’ pattern No. 5228 in one sizeonly. To make the 
pinning blanket, needs seven-eighths of # yard of flannel 
thirty-six inches wide with five-cighths of a yard of mus- 
lin in the same width for the band. Price, 6d. or 15 cents. 


trim and a belt and tie of red. 
Galatea, madras, wash cheviots 
and duck are also suitable, and 


_embroidered insertion and edg- 


ing may be used to produce a 
dressy appearance. White duck 
was selected for a suit of this 
description with the sailor col- 
lar and shield of pale-pink in 
the same material and decorat- 
ed with stitched bands of the 


white duck. An emblem may be embroidered on the shield. 

We have pattern No. 5220 in six sizes for little boys 
from three to eight years of age. 
the suit will require three yards and five-eighths of mate- 


For a boy of five years, 


rial twenty-seven inches wide. 
Price of pattern, 9d. or 20 
cents. 


No. 5213.-—-LITTLE BOYS’ 
DRESS. 

White piqué, with embroid- 
ered edging and insertion or 
insertion alone for garniture, 
was used to make the dress 
shown on page 53. The skirt 
is arranged in box-plaits and de- 
pends fromthe body, which is 
also box-plaited at the front 
and back. The body opens over a 
shield that may show an em- 
blem or decoration of insertion 
and has a sailor collar which 
crosses the shoulders and may 
extend to the belt or terminate 
a short distance above. A nar- 
row band completes the neck, 


and the full sleeves are box‘plaited-to, cuff depth, and 
finished at the bottom with button-holes and*small buttons, 
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while the joining of the waist and skirt is concealed by a 


belt of the material secured in front with a fancy button. 

Blue and _ buff 
linen mav he com- 
bined in the mode, 
with rows of braid 


es] 
to trim. Duck is | | 
also appropriate as 
well as Galatea, 
madras, gingham, 


serge and flannel. 
For the cool Sum- 
mer days the gar- 
ment will be ac- 
ceptable made up 
in white serge with 
the shield and sail- 
or collar of all over 
embroidery bord- 
ered by a frill of 
edging. <A white 
leather belt will be 
a pleasing adjunct. 
Another attractive develop- 
ment was of linen in its natural 
color, combined with blue 
piqué and trimmed with rows 
of soutache braid, though em- 
broidery, edging, insertion or 
ribbon run beading will be 
equally good. Red and white 
striped Galatea was used to 
make a neat dress by this mode. 

We have pattern No. 5213 in 
four sizes for little boys from 
two to five years of age. To 
make the dress for a boy of 
five years, will require four 
yards and one-eighth of mate- 
rial twenty-seven inches wide. Price 
of pattern, 9d. or 20 cents. 
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——————>————————_— 
No. 5214.—BOYS’ SAILOR BLOUSE. 


The sailor blouse shown on this 
page is distinguished by a deep yoke- 
facing and was developed in blue 
duck trimmed with white braid and 
laced with black cord. The garment 
is shaped with shoulder and under- 
arm seams and is intended to be 
slipped on over the head, 
obviating the necessity of 
buttons ard button-holes. 
A draw-string or elastic in- 
serted in a casing confines 
it at the waist, and a V- 
shaped opening is made at 
the neck to display a remov- 
able shield and accommo- 
date the ends of a deep 
sailor collar. A_ shallow 
band collar completes the 
neck and the comfortably 
full sleeves are box-plaited 
at the bottom. 

A serviceable waist will 
be developed in tan linen 
Oxford stitched and laced 
with red. The mode is ex- 
cellent in making up en- 
during materials such as : 

iqué, Galatea, madras, linen, serge, percale and flannel. 
ink piqué associated with white piqué and ornamented 


WOMEN’S CLUBS AND SOCIETIES: A pamphlet con- 
taining a History of the Organized Club Movement and the 
General Federation of Clubs, the Many Departments of 
Social Science to which the energies of Club Women may 
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LITTLE Boys’ Dress, wirh LONG BoDY AND SAILOR COLLAR IN EITHER OF TWO STYLES. 
(For Description see Page 52.) 





Boys’ SAILOR BLOUSE, WITH DEEP YOKE-FACING AND REMOV- 
ABLE SHIELD: TO BE SLIPPED ON OVER THE HEAD. 


(For Description see this Page.) 











Boys’ BLousE SHIRT OR SHIRT-WAIST, WITH OR WITHOUT SKIRT AND 
MEDIUM-HIGH TURN-DOWN. COLLAR, AND WITH WRISTBANDS OR AT- 
TACHED OR REMOVABLE CUFFS, AND TO BE WORN WITH OR WITHOUT 

SUSPENDERS UNDERNEATH OR OUTSIDE. 


(For Description see this Page.) 


03 


with stitching will be appropriate and silk cord may be 
used for lacing. Other pleasing combinations are white 

| duck with dark- 
blue duck, or red 
and white Galatea 


| serge, and outing 
a tiannel can be used. 
We have pat- 
tern No. 5214 in 
ad ten sizes for boys 
Pad from three to 
‘ \ twelve years of age. 
es To make the blouse 
for a boy of eleven 
years will require 
three yards and 
seven -eighths of 
material twenty- 
seven inches wide. Price of 
pattern, 6d. or 15 cents. 


7" oe with plain red 

fi} \s 2B linen and rows of 

ae narrow .soutache 

es oraid for trimming. 

| ay White flannel, 
fr 
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No. 5233.— BOYS’ BLOUSE 
SHIRT OR SHIRT-W AIST. 


Blue-and-white figured cam- 
bric was chosen for the blouse- 
shirt pictured on this page, 
which may be worn with or 
without suspenders underneath 
or on the outside. It is made 
with or without the skirt; in 
the latter instance a draw- 
string causes it to blouse in the 
approved manner. Shonlder. seams 
concealed by straps and under-arm 
seams give the desired shaping, and 
a closing is made in front with bat- 
tons aud button-holes through a box- 
plait arranged at the centre. A patch 
pocket is applied on the left front, and 
a medium high attached turn-down 
collar fastened to a narrow band sup- 
plies neck completion. Regulation 
laps and cuffs finish the one-seam 
sleeves, but if the cuffs are to be 
removable, wristbands are supplied 
to give the finish. 

The mode is adaptable for 
madras, gingham, duck, 
linen, wash silks and flan- | 
nels. An especially attract- 
ive example might be de- 
veloped in red, white and 
black striped percale. A 
cool and comfortable gar- 
ment will result if the mode 
is developed in white China 
silk, finished in the usual 
manner with machine stitch- 
ing, and a white linen collar 
and red tie will be a pleas- 
ing addition. 

We have pattern No. 
5233 in thirteen sizes from 
four to sixteen years of 
age. To make the blouse 
shirt fora boy of eleven 
years, needs three yards and three-eighths of goods twen- 
ty-seven inches wide. Price of pattern, 9d. or 20 cents. 
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be directed, and Instructions for Organizing a Club. The 
Patriotic, Social and Philanthropic Organizations are de- 
scribed, including with the descriptions, Cuts of well-known 
Club Women. Price, 6d: (by post,-73$d.): 
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A GROUP OF SHIRT-WAISTS OR BLOUSES, WITH THE NEW 
DIAGONAL SLANT IN THE FRONTS. 


An innovation 
introduced in the modes 
next page. The 
fronts in each 
Instance are 
cut. on lines 
that give a di- 
ugonal appear- 
ance from the 
shoulder to the 
centre of the 
front at the 
waist-line and 
are sinootl at 
the top, vet al- 
lowing perfect 
freedom at the 
arm-hole and 
over the bust. 
This feature 
produces the 
graceful long 
tapering effect 
that is such an 


in the newest shirt-waist designs is 
illustrated on this and the 





embroidered in white. .\ blouse of tucked pale-blue crépe 
de Chine, made by pattern No. 5226, will be very dainty 
and with it may 
be worn a stock 
and belt of satin 
Liberty or 
panne velvet. 
I}luminese,au 
attractive new 
material that 
closely resem- 
bles silk mull, 
will be exquisite 
in this design 
and bands of 
Persian em- 
broidery or Jace 
appliqué may be 
introduced as 
garniture. Silk 
linen is a pretty 
fabric for Sumn- 
mershirt-waists 
and can be pur- 


important con- 7 chased in all the 
sideration with — Lapis’ SHimt-Walst or BLOUSE, WITH SBIRT-WalsT OR TWO-SEAM SLEEVES, AN OPEN Neck anp _— pastel shades, 
the up-to-date NOTCHED OR SHAWL COLLAR, AND GIVING THE MATERIAL A DIAGONAL DIRECTION as well asin the 
woman and FROM THE SHOULDER TO THE CENTRE OF THE FRONT AT THE BOTTOM. natural  color- 
causes more ing. 


than the usual 

amount of fulness at the waist-line, which may be dis- 
tributed to suit the wearer. . The sloping lines can éasily be 
discerned by observing the under-arm seams, particularly 
in the blouses made of striped or tucked goods, as shown 
in the accompanying illustrations. The open-necked shirt- 
waist will appeal to all practical women, and indications 
point to a very extensive popularity. 

Among materials suited for development are madras, 
mercerized cottons, wash silks, duck, piqué and flannel, 
also batiste, 
percale and 
grass linen. 
Dotted pink- 
and-white 
Swiss muslin is 
admirably 
adapted = trim- 
med with bead- 
ing run with 
black velvet 
ribbon, or fine 
hair- striped 
linen lawn may 
be selected, 7 3 
with bands of = 
white lace in- es 
sertion. Other Ee =4 
suitable fabrics 
are dotted Zs 
Swiss, inserted 
zephyr, mercer- 
ized luwn and 
duck and China 
and India silks. 

As a sugges- 
tion for No. 
5223, all - over 
Venise lace will be handsome made over rose-colored satin, 
with a belt and collar of panne velvet in a shade of rose 
deeper than that of the foundation. An exceptionally mod- 
ish blouse, also after this design, would be in yellow Liberty 
satin, tucked and banded with folds of burnt-orange velvet. 
The collar and strap-bands could be of orange velvet 
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LADIES’ SHIRT-WAIST OR BLOUSE, CLOSED aT THE BACK, AND WITH A CUFF OR BAND FINISH AT 
THE WRIST, AND GIVING THE MATERIAL A DIAGONAL DIRECTION FROM THE SHOUL- 
DER TO THE CENTRE OF THE FRONT AT THE BOTTOM. 


Oriental em- 
broideries are still popular for trimming and may be used 
to ornament a blouse of pale-blue albatrogs; tiny pearl 
buttons will be pretty for the closing. 


No. 5240.—LADIES'’ SHIRT-WAIST OR BLOUSE. 


One of the newest designs in shirt-waists is given on 
this page, and also at figure No. 23 B, and the fact that it 
does away with the necessity of a high collar or stock ren- 
renders it par- 
ticularly desir- 
able for warm 
weather. Cor- 
al-pink striped 
gingham, with 
a garniture of 
needlework 
edging, was 
used in the first 
mentioned de- 
velopment. A 
shirr-string in- 
serted in a cas- 
ing draws the 
back into the 
required size at 
the waist, while 
the fulness in 
front is similar- 
ly controlled or 
left free and ad- 
justed accord- 
ing to fancy. 
The garment is 
shaped on easy, 
comfortable 
lines and is 
slightly low at the neck in front to accommodate the flars 
ing ends of a notched or shawl collar. A closing is made 
through a box-plait arranged at the centre of the front. 
Shirt sleeves with the regulation laps and. link cuffs may 
be replaced by close-fitting twé-seqm sleeves bell shaped at 
the wrist. 
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We have pattern No. 5240 in eight sizes for ladies from 
thirty-two to forty-six inches, bust measure. For a lady of 
medium size, the shirt- waist requires three yards and three- 
fourths of material twenty-seven inches wide. Price of 
pattern, 9d. or 20 cents. 


No. 5226—LADIKS’ SHIRT-W AIST OR BLOUSE. 


A charming design fora simple shirt-waist or blouse is 
pictured on page 54, and also at figure No. 2B. In the 
former instance it was developed in white linen lawn, 
with bands of nainsook embroidery to trim. Adjustment 
issecured by shoul- 
der and under-arm 
seams, and the 
front, arranged in 
groups of three 
tucks extending to 
pointed yoke 
depth, is striped 
with the insertion. 
Shirrings cause the 
fulness in front to 
pouch prettily 
over the ribbon 
belt that closes in 
front with a fancy 
gilt buckle. A 
closing is made 
with batons and 
button-holes at the 
back, where clus- 
ters of lengthwise 
tucks are drawn to- 
gether at the waist 
to give a graceful, 
tapering effect. A 
narrow band in 
which button-holes are worked provides neck completion, 
and over it is worn a straight collar trimmed with a band 
of insertion. The sleeves are in comfortable one-seam 
bishop style and may be finished with a strap-band or 
straight link cuffs. 

We have pattern No. 5226 in seven sizes for ladies 


from thirty to forty-two inches, bust measure. To make > 


the waist for a lady of medium size, will require two 
vards and one-fourth of material thirty-six inches wide. 
Price of pattern, 9d. : 
or 20 cents. 


No. 5223. — LADIES’ 
SHIRT-WAIST OR 
BLOUSE. 


The exceptionally 
graceful blouse shown 
at the top of this page 
illustrates the advan- 
tages of the new Di 
Vernon fit and ensy 
shaping so popular just 
now. Pale - lavender 
silk, tucked and stitch- 
ed with black, was se- 
lected for the mode, 
which closes with a 
fly under an applied 





LADIES’ SHIRT-WalIsST OR BLOUSE, WITH THE DI VERNON Fit, HAVING Extra LONG 
SHOULDER SEAMS AND LOW ABM-HOLES, WITS Wipsk. Low BUST. OR BLOUSE. 





acteristic of the present fashions. The fronts puff out 
prettily at the waist, where the extra fulness may be col- 
lected in gathers drawn well to the centre or left free 
to be regulated in the adjustment of the garment. The 
neck is completed by -a- shallow band concealed by a 
standing collar that is secured at the back. A lining, 
shaped by shoulder and under-arm seatns, is included in 
the pattern, but its use is optional. The sleeves are of 
the blouse-bishop type, shaped with one seam and finished 
with strap-bands having pointed overlapping ends. <A 
shaped belt of plain silk outlines the decided dip. The 
mode is suitable for gingham, percale, mercerized duck, 
etc., as well as flan- 
nel and cashmere, 
and a ribbon stock 
and belt will give 
8 peers touch. 

e have pat- 
tern No. 5223 in 
seven sizes for la- 
dies from thirty 
to forty-two inch- 
es, bust measure. 
To make the shirt- 
waist for a lady of 
medium size, will 
require four yards 
and one-half of 
material twenty 
inches wide. Price 
of pattern, 9d. or 
20 cents. 


No. 5227.—MISSES’ 
SHIRT-WAIST 


A blouse of dis- 
tinctive good style is shown at the foot of this page mado of 
waterinelon-pink mercerized lawn, ornamented with bands 
of écru embroidery. Adjustment is secured by under- 
arm and shoulder scams, and a closing is made with 
buttons and button-holes at the back, where clusters of 
tucks are arranged to extend from the shoulder to the 
lower edge, the extra fulness being drawn together at the 
waist-line by gathers to give a graceful tapering effect to 
the figure. The front, also arranged in clusters of tucks, 
is decorated with 
rows of insertion and 
is so shaped that the 
lines of the material 
have a diagonal direc- 
tion from the shoulder 
to the centre of the 
waist, where gathered 
fulness blouses pret- 
tily. A standing col- 
lar is worn over the 
narrow band at the 
neck, and the com- 
fortable one-seam 
sleeves droop. over 
strap-bands. A rib- 
bon belt fastened 
with a faucy buckle 
gives a suitable finish. 

We have pattern 


ne of ae silk. Misses’ SHIRT-WAIST OR BLOUSE, CLOSED AT THE BACK, AND WITH CUFF OR BAND 5227 ied ae 
igare NO. gives FINISH AT THE WRIST, AND GIVING THE MATERIAL A DIAGONAL DIRECTION or misses Irom toir- 
another interpreta- FROM THE SHOULDER TO THE CENTRE OF THE FRONT AT THE BOTTOM. teen to sixteen years 


tion of the design. 
The blouse is ad- 
justed with under-arm and extra long shoulder seains and 
shows the low arm-holes and wide, low bust effect char- 


EMPLOYMENTS AND PROFESSIONS FOR WOMEN. 
—This pamphlet is a collection of essays and advice upon and 
concerning vocations for women, written by those of the sex 
prominent in the occupations mentioned. The price of the 
pamphlet is 1s. (by post, 1s. 2d.) or 25 cents. 


5 


of age. To make the 

| shirt-waist for a 
miss of fifteen years, will require two yards of material 
thirty-six inches wide. Price of pattern, 9d. or 20 cents. 


THE ART OF KNITTING.—The Only Book devoted 
Wholly to Knitting ever issued, and introducing all the 
Rudiments of the Work, from the Casting-on of Stitches 
to the Commencement and Development of Plain and 
Intricate Designs. Price, 2s.(by_post) 2s. 8d.)-or 50 cents. 
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Mid- 
summer 
Dress Fabrics. 












Light, transparent fabrics are at 
decidedly the rule and are shown ae 
in textures suitable for every style of \ ee | 
garment. The weaves and textures are = 
intermingled in such a way as to thicken 
soine of the sheerest materials and reverse 
the order in others, as the names given them 
wouldimply. Mousseline-cloth, a rather heavy, close 
weave, light in texture as mousseline but with the lustre 
and substantial quality of cloth, and taffeta chiffon, which 
closely resembles Liberty silk, though having a glacé finish, 
are two materials of recent importation which express these 
novel features. The colors procurable in these choice fabrics are 
soft and beautiful, and the shimmering silk lining which is essential, 
in self or some delicately harmonizing color, lends additional charm. 
Louisine silk with a crépe de Chine finish is a novelty of rare beauty and will 
be used for entire gowns for ceremonious occasions and for the separate fancy 
waist which has become indispensable to the well-appointed wardrobe. In the 
delicate tints of peach-blow, ciel blue, delicate rose, palest green and violet and soft 
ivory white this new weave of Louisine is especially lovely. Elaborate incrustations of 
deep-cream lace, chiffon and tinsel embroidered cretonne appliqués, or innumerable tiny tucks 
or cordings, or flounces of fine lace may ornament ‘gowns made of this exquisite silk. 
Among the novelties of the season are robe dresses of finest grass-linen ornamented with incrus- 
tations of linen-colored lace in the Bruges pattern, some examples having around the bottom of the 
skirt an accordion-plaited flounce of the linen bearing close dots embroidered in white. The skirts of 
some of these robes are of circular shaping, with a deep graduated circular flounce having bands or 
motifs of the lace let in and finished at the top with a band of lace and the upper part tucked or 
similarly ornamented with the lace; others show clusters of lengthwise tucks with bands of inser- 
tion between and a plaited flounce at the bottom of the embroidered linen. They are shaped 
ready to attach to the band and are worn over a silk foundation skirt in the same color, pref- 
erably, though one of pale-green, delicate blue or violet hue would provide a pleasing change. 
The material forshaping the waist and sleeves is provided and also the lace for trimming. 
Linen-colored canvas of coarse, open weave is one of the most popular fabrics of the 
season. In some examples there is a border in china blue or raspberry red, in ribbon 
effect, with tiny cretonne rosebuds appliquéed on each side, while others show 
Persian borders in such high lustre as to suggest that this ornamental device 
is silk embroidery. There are white and also black dotted canvas weaves 
which are especially effective trimmed with narrow bias folds of mer- 
cerized canvas in black or white to match the dots or in some dainty 
color. Black or white taffeta silk should be used for the lining. 
A delft-blue linen-canvas skirt, trimmed with stitched bands 
of silkip the same shade, with a white shirt-waist or one 
of linen to match, will prove practical for morning 
wear, while it will also do duty for the afternoon 
with a tucked silk Eton jacket having a postilion 
back and with stitched bands of the canvas 
as ornamentation, a lace or finely tucked 
batiste vest and collar showing between 
the open fronts. The same idea 
will be satisfactory carried out 
in delicate pink, pale green 
or the natural linen color. 
Barége, more sheer and 
gauzy than ever, is 
in great demand 
for Summer 
cowns and 
is seen 
in 
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solid col- 
ors as well as 
in floral pat- 
terns. It is a close 
rival to organdy, its 
wearing qualities being 
excellent, and it is not af- 
fected by the dampness or salt 
air. Organdy, however, still has 
many patrons and is exhibited in 
numerous fascinating colors and designs. 
Barége with a poplin finish isa novelty, 
and in the new raspberry-red shade was used 
to make a gown of unusual good style. <A soft 
finished taffeta silk in exactly the same shade was 
employed for the lining, while black velvet ribbon in three 
widths and deep écru Bruges lace provided the trimming. 
Both plain and embroidered crépes de Chine are holding the 
place in the public fancy that was predicted earlier in the sea- X 
son, and they will not readily lose prestige, as they are so admirably 
adapted to the present graceful, artistic lines demanded by Fashion. | a 
A white or a delicately tinted crépe de Chine made ina becoming, simple . \Oiegee 
style, the foundation to be of silk or satin, will be in the most approveé taste for oss 
the evening gown to be worn by the young débutante at Summer dances or fétes. 
The enthusiastic approval which is given to all sheer fabrics has brought into 
_ greater prominence than ever the coarse as well as the fine mesh nets and point d’es- 
prit, and robes of these materials are produced in many charming models. With black 
net, grenadine or mousseline the lining is preferably white taffeta or satin, though a 
color can be selected with attractive results. Tucks, accordion-plaitings and lavish incrusta- 
tions of irregular-edged lace and ruchings of chiffon and ribbon are some of the modes of dec- 
oration that add to the beauty of these airy creations. A strip of pale-blue satin disposed beneath 
the Jace bands that are frequently introduced in the ornamental scheme is productive of beautiful results, 
and the same delicate shade may be used in the huge chou of panne or Liberty satin that is worn on 
the bodice at the Jeft side over the bust. This blending of black, white and pale-blue is one of the most 
fashionable combinations and is expressed in a variety of ways. A noteworthy example shows a white 
muslin dotted with black and trimmed with pale-blue embroidery and ribbon in the same shade. 
Those who search for novelties will discover one of the most unique fancies in the new muslins 
that are lavishly strewn with. velvet flowers. With the ground a cream-white and enlivened 
with tiny roses and buds, or pale violet with the velvet violets in a darker hue profusely 
scattered over it, delightful possibilities are suggested to the woman of taste. 
Liberty muslins in dainty flowered designs evolve picturesque Summer dresses and 
should be made up over white to produce the fresh effect which is their charm. 
The Summer outfit must include one of the exquisite embroidered batiste 
robes. Oluny, Renaissance and Russian laces, as well as batiste insertions 
and edgings are introduced in many examples, and the creamy tint is 
preferred to pure white. White taffeta should be used for the lining. 
Mercerized canvas robes shaped with deep points around the 
bottom, with lace set in and motifs of the lace incrusted in 
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ih the upper part of the skirt, with material and trimming to 
_ match for waist and sleeves, constitute another of the 
AY season’s imported novelties and will find favor with 






~—ae%" > those with whom expense need not be considered. 
waa? \in wee The dainty dimities and mercerized lawns 
SE ION with white ground bearing delicate sprays 
of white roses, violets and lilacs in 
natural colorings are attractive and 
ieee gs inexpensive and possess the ad- 
I) mirable feature of being easily 
3 and successfully laundered. 
Lace-striped zephyr 
ginghams in _ pleas- 
ing color com- 
binations sug- 
gest pretty 
dress- 
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Summer gowns were never more beautiful than they are 
this season with their elaborate trimmings of laces, em- 
broidery, ribbons, etc. There are flounces and ruffles, both 
of the material lace-edged and entirely of the lace, to ac- 
centuate the graceful flare at the bottom of the skirt, 
while shirring, tucks and insertion run in are some of the 
approved waist decorations. There are unlimited possi- 
bilities in the ornamentation of so-called wash dresses, 
and delightful results may be achieved with comparatively 
small expense, as the success of a gown lies in its correct 
shaping and general good style rather than its cost. 

Sheer mercerized lawns, dimities, dainty organdies and 
fine mulls are all adorned with ruffles of the material 
edged with narrow Valenciennes and Mechlin laces, the 
ruffes being arranged preferably on a shaped circular 
flounce around the bottom of the skirt, the flounce attain- 
ing a narrower depth in front. In some examples the 
upper part of the skirt is made in clusters of lengthwise 
tucks, alternating with rows of insertion, while others 
show the upper part with several graduated rows of the 
insertion let in horizontally and the material between per- 
fectly plain, with a hip-yoke simulated by fine tucks in 
graduated depths. The insertion may be let in the waist 
similarly, and a yoke of fine tucks or of all-over lace with a 
high, unlined lace collar would be attractive. Blouse 
bishop sleeves Igid in tucks to within a short distance of 
the bottom, which is completed with a narrow wristband 
formed of the insertion, would be stylish. 

The popularity of cretonne applications on al! sorts of 
materials from satin-faced cloths to the sheerest fabrics 
is, if anything, more in evidence than ever. Fascinating 
results are attained when this form of ornamentation is 
applied on bright mulls and chiffon, or in black net gowns. 
A coarse black net made over a black satin foundation 
was relieved of sombreness by this trimming. The two 
deep flounces disposed around the bottom of the skirt were 
followed along the lower edges by the cretonne flowers, the 
flonnces being shaped to fit the outline of the flowers, and 
atiny gold cord traced the flower petals. The colors in 
this decoration were mauve and gray-green with a touch 
of pink. The net was finely tucked and shaped into a 
bolero and was followed along the edges with the cretonne 
appliqué. 

Another disposition of the dainty cretonne roses ap- 
peured in a wide cream lace collar which was intended 
to be worn with a black point d’esprit robe made over a 
foundation of flowered silk showing large pink roses on a 
pale-pink ground. The net was finely tucked all over and 
to within a short distance of the bottom of the skirt, while 
a loose bolero of the tucked net fell over a deep corselet 
or girdle of the flowered silk; the lace collar, with the 
cretonne roses worked with gold threads, was worn over 
the bolero. Black panne could be used for the girdle. 
Incrustations of cretonne are introduced with pleasing 
effect in many of the all-over laces, as well as in the lace 
edgings and insertion. A deep-cream Renaissance all-over 
with cretonne roses scattered at close intervals had the 
spider-web stitches wrought in fine gold instead of linen 
threids, and fine threads of gold followed the petals. This 
lace may be used with excellent results as a yoke for an all 
cream-white Renaissance robe; a front panel extending 
over the hips in yoke effect may be made of the ornamental 
lace if an elaborate effect be desired. Cretonne flowers 
outlined with gold threads are appliquéed on the edge of a 
new trimming formed of cream-white Mexican net. This 
is to be used for flounces or to form boleros and is procur- 
able in several widths. Some of the wider varieties show 
three graduated rows of the cretonne appliqué on the net. 
This decoration is much used on foulards and vailings. 

The mesh in a novel all-over material is formed of coarse 
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écru linen threads in a perfect 
spider-web design, and batiste in 
Persian colors, cut out in floral 
patterns and outlined with a gold 
thread, is appliquéed between each 
spider web. The rich Oriental 
colors are emphasized in another 
novelty belonging to the vast 
array of all-over textiles. Mer- 
cerized linen threads in all the 
Persian tints are wrought into a 
graceful conventional design, and a dull glint of gold 
running all through adds to its beauty. 

An exquisite fancy is shown in a cream point Venise 
lace which holds medallions of delicately tinted blue, pink 
and lavender batiste. This trimming would be especially 
appropriate for adorning the dainty batiste dresses which 
are so fashionable this season. 

A distinct innovation is to adorn the mercerized crash 
and canvas dresses with a heavy worsted lace very similar 
to the old-fashioned Yak. The idea is at least original 
and when carried out successfully will prove attractive. 
The lace is shown in deep écru, écru and vale blue and also 
in red and écru and isin a conventional design with irreg- 
ular edges. 

A graceful bertha may be formed of a new lace shaped 
in circular flounce or godet style; the mesh is a cream 
Ja Tosca net with batiste in floral designs appliquéed around 
the lower edge, the upper edge being finished with a 
Greek-key design in the batiste. Several flounces of this 
new lace or batiste trimming disposed around the bottom 
of a plain batiste, pongee or foulard silk skirt would be 
effective and the bertha effect could be carried out in the 
waist or a bolero formed of it. 

Velvet ribbon in narrow and medium widths is used in 
every conceivable form—in lattice and key designs. battle- 
ment squares, straight and curved lines, and for all sorts 
of bows and rosettes. Black is more generally the choice, 
though colors are sometimes employed. 

A novel use of black velvet ribbon is found in a sash 
made of mousseline de soie intended to be worn with a 
gown of organdy. One end of the sash was inade of 
a breadth of the mousseline knotted at the end and twice 
at intervals above, while the other end was formed of 
several strands of the narrow black velvet ribbon, knotted 
together near the end, making a tassel which was com- 
pleted with gold tags. 

Ribbons form an important item both for trimming and 
for dainty neck accessories and are shown in innumerable 
colors and designs. Gauze ribbons in narrow widths are 
used for ruchings on many Summer dresses and other 
pretty effects in trimming are made with some of the 
narrow fancy ribbons that are offered in charming combin- 
ations of color and also with tiny jewels run through the 
centre. 

The parasols this Summer are fascinating and carry 
out in their decoration many of the ideas introduced 
in the smartest gowns. Appliqués of lace are more in 
evidence than fluffy frills of chiffon, and transparent effects 


“are very modish. Hand embroidery and cut-out designs 


of velvet are included in the ornamentation of these essen- 
tially feminine conceits. The handles in many instances 
are works of art and vary greatly in length and design. 
An interesting feature of the new parasols is that they are 
apt to be suitable for almost every occasion, the decorations 
being less fluffy though rich in effect. A black moiré silk 
parasol trimmed with three rows of cream guipure ap- 
pliqué, with the handle. of gun metal, is unusually smart, 
while another example is of white crépe de Chine, with 
appliqués of fine black lace in a delicate feather design. 
The tiniest of black paillettes glisten over the lace incrus- 
tations, and the white enamelled handle is finished at the 
top with a graceful feather of carved ebony. Two-toned 
parasols are quite the newest fancy, an example of rare 
attractiveness having the top of black and white striped 
silk and the lower part of tucked red silk. Pongee 
parasols are also stylish. A novelty for the golf lover 
is the parasol made of red taffeta with a border of 
green panne. The automobile parasol is another novelty, 
though it differs but slightly from. the regular coach- 
ing style, the stick' beingy heavier\in«the new design. 
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THE NEWEST EFFECTS IN PARASOLS. 
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Fashions in hairdressing change as often as do the styles 
of the gown and hat, and there are many who follow each 
vagary regardless of 
whether the style is be- 
coming and adapted to the 
shape of the heador to the 
features. It is far wiser to 
continue in some familiar 
style that has at least the 








































FIGURE C. 





merit of per- 
fectly suited 
to the indi- 
vidual wear- 
er. A new 
style of 
dressing the 
hair,that has 
been found 
unbecoming, 
may be so 
modified by 
the exercise 
of good taste 
and clever fingers as to secure a charming 
result. The lines of the face and head must 
be as carefully studied in arranging the hair 
as are the lines of the figure when selecting 
the style of gown to be worn; a pretty face 
may be easily despoiled of its charm, but on 
the other hand a face possessing so-called 
defects may be greatly improved by an artistic arrange- 
ment of the hair. 

Dark hair should be smoothly dressed while light or blond 
hair should be loosely arranged in soft waves and fluffy 
curls, and in both instances the contour of the face should 
be considered. If the face is broad and round, the hair 
should be high to produce an effect of length, the coil being 
adjusted on the crown or just below it. if the features are 
long, the hair should be massed at the back of the head or 
at the nape of the neck, to secure the effect of roundness. 
Few stop to consider that the hair should be so arranged 
as to present a becoming and attractive appearance from 
every point of view and not alone from the front. 

The soft, loose waves which are almost universally becom- 
ing and quite as popular as they have been for some time, 
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FIGURE B. 


FIGURE D. 
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provide the first step in dressing the hair. There are many 
different ways of procuring the desired effect, the curling 
or crimping irons being most generally used, though great 
care should be exercised that the irons are not rough or 
overheated, else they will destroy the beauty of the hair. 
An excellent plan is to wrap each lock to be waved in 
paper, to protect it; or there need be no fear of using the 
iron if when thoroughly wiped on a piece of newspaper or 
brown paper it does not scorch it. 

A low forehead permits the wearing of the high, soft Pom- 
padour, which remains in popular favor, while the face with 
a high forehead is improved by an outline of tiny curls. 
The part at the centre still has its adherents, though that 
made at the left side of the loose Pompadour is more 
popular. 

Misses of fifteen or sixteen years of age will arrange 
their hair in a braid with the end brought up underneath 
and tied with a rib- 
bon bow—black vel- 
vet ribbon being 
preferably used — or, 
in a loose knot placed 
low at the back with 
curling ends falling at 
the nape of the neck, 
is another mode. 

The woman who ap- 
preciates correctness 
in every detail of her 
toilette suits her coif- 
fure to the occasion, 
and while with street 
costume she may wear 
her hair in a half-low 
knot or braids wound 
round the back of the 
head, she will arrange 
it high on the head 


FiGuRE E., 


and introduce some of the numervus dainty hair ornaments 
and pins when attired in evening dress. 

One need not feel discouraged or annoyed because of 
thin, scanty locks, as there are-all sorts of artificial means 
provided to overcome. this deficiency) and(so perfectly -do 
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THE FASHIONABLE WAY OF ARRANGING THE HAIR. 
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they match both in color and the quality of the hair as to 
defy deteciion. 


THE TRANSFORMATION. 


One of the newest styles for dressing the hair for cere- 
monious occasions is the Transformation. The artificial 
pieces emploved in this coiffure are perfectly matched and 
may be very skilfully adjusied. The accompanying illus- 
trations and directions indicate the method of dressing 
the hair in this fashionable mode. 

_ Figure No. 1 shows one’s own hair twisted in a small knot 
at the crown of the head with the Transformation adjusted 
and ready to be brought up over the head, the ends to be 
confined with the knot on top. A side view with u por- 
tion of the Transformation brought up on 
the head is sccu at tigure No. 2, while the 
back view at fizure No. 3 shows the Trans- 
formation arranged as it should be prepara- 


tory to the adjustment of the “love-knot,” 
the softly coiled artificial piece or chignon, 
which rests directly on top of the head 
and is secured by invisible pins over one’s 
own hair. 


The Trans- 
formation is 
inade of na- 
turally wavy 
hair and be- 
side being 
very light is 
not affected 
by dampness 
or perspira- 
tion. It is 
circular, very 
narrow, and 
follows the 
outline ofthe 
head, and 
forms long 
waves from 
each side of 
the front, 
which is a bang effect with a curl at 
the centre and a soft Pompadour back. 
Figure No. 4 shows a side view of the 
head dress complete, with the Trans- 
formation and “love-knot” properly 
adjusted and with a fancy ornament 
consisting of an ostrich tip, an aigrette 
and net rosette, and a tortoise-shell comb 
at the back; a front view is given in 
figure No. 5. The ‘‘love-knot” consists 
of two long coils of hair curled at the 
ends and invisibly joined at the centre, 
as shown at figure A. Figure B de- 
scribes the “jiove-knot’’ arranged for 
adjustment over one’s own hair for a 
low style of hair-dressing, the curl to 
sa Ss the nape of the neck, secured in position by the 

uckle. 


Figure fF, 


THE MARIE ANTOINETTE. 


An innovation in the popular Marie Antoinette coiffure 
is shown at figure No. 6. The Pompadour head-piece is 
adjusted in front with the waves brought over the face nore 
than formerly, and the parting is made at the side. The 
‘love-knot” is tied in a simple bow and adjusted on top of 
the head, and a broad bow of black velvet ribbon is dis- 
posed in front. A back view of this coiffure is given at 
figure No. 7. A long tortoise-shell buckle is placed at the 
back of the knot; another of smaller size is just below, and 
a still smaller one secures the short hairs near the neck. 
One’s own hair is waved all over when the Marie Antoi- 
nette style is adopted. First, the hair is combed back from 
the front and brushed its full length. <A parting is made 
from temple to temple round the back, and the balance of the 
hair is secured on top of the head, while the flowing hair is 
arranged in loose waves; and then the Marie Antoinette 
head-piece is adjusted invisibly over one’s own hair, which 
is smoothly brushed back and the ends drawn up under it. 














Figure H. 
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Figure C shows a wig made of natural wavy hair with the 
front and sides brought back in similar fashion to the 
Marie Antoinette, the back to be in Marguerite braids or 
brought up on top of the head and arranged in any desired 
style. .« as 


ORNAMENTS AND COMBS. 


There are innumerable accessories for dressing the hair 
elaborately for ceremonious functions, and no fashionable 
woman considers her wardrobe complete without many of 
these. Care. however, should be taken to avoid excessive 
decoration. Figure D portrays an exquisite pink Japan 
rose, a bit of green foliage giving becoming height. A 
delicate pink Japan rose, bearing iridescent spangles over 
each petal and maiden-hair fern in grace- 
ful sprays at each side, forms another at- 
tractive ornament; it is shown at figure E. 
An effective ornament for ful] dress, to be 
substituted for the evening bonnet or hat, 
is illustrated at figure F. It is made of two 
thick sprays of violets on each side of a4 
large, fluffy bow of gauze ribbon with satin 
ribbon edge; a shell hairpin secures it in 
place. A 
combination 
back and 
side combs 
made of 
carved tor- 
toise-shell is 
portrayed at 
figure H and 
represents 
the latest 
practical and 
attractive 
conceit for 
dressing the 

-hair. Anew 
back comb of tortoise-shell is illustrated 
at figure G; it is obtainable in lengths 
from five to seven inches and is rather 
narrow. These combs are particularly 
suited for general wear. The tortoise- 
shell pin of odd design shown at figure 
I may be worn at the back of the head 
or against the knot on top. 


FIGURE I. 


THE CARE OF THE HAIR. 


Constant care is required to keep the 
hair in that soft, healthy, luxuriant, 
condition essential to its strength and 
beauty, and no woman who has learned 
to appreciate the charm of this gift of 
Nature wil] consider it a task to give it 
all the attention possible. She will be 
well repaid for the time and labor ex- 
pended. A thorough brushing before 
retiring not only removes dust and dandruff, but gives life 
and freshness. The hair-brush should have long, uneven 
bristles that are moderately stiff and yet yielding enough 
not to irritate the scalp. It is well to have two brushes a 
stiff one for the hair and a softer one for the scalp. Draw 
the brush firmly though gently over the scalp and down 
through the entire length of the hair at each stroke and 
let the strokes follow each other in quite rapid succession, 
as this excites a slight current of electricity which still 
further stimulates the hair. Opinions differ as to how often 
the head or hair should be washed, as well as the method 
considered the best. The nature and quantity of the hair 
and the condition of the scalp should all be carefully con- 
sidered. Unless it is excessively oily, the hair should be 
shampooed only once a month: otherwise, every two weeks 
is none too frequent. Shampooing from a good lather made 
from pure soap is very beneficial to dry hair, while oily 
hair will be improved by adding a very small quantity of 
borax. 

For courtesies received in the preparation of this article 
we are indebted to Mr. A. Simonson, 933 Broadway, New 
York City. 
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SHIRT-WAISTS. 


Women generally have become so accustomed to the 
| comforts derived from the shirt-waist that they are loath 
: to discard it. and the present season sees its apportioned 
- Share of new pattern 
designs as well as ma- 
terials. White goods 
are most in demand; 
nevertheless, while 
white is the favorite, 
colored goods are now 
given greater prefer- 








are given herewith: 
y For an unlined shirt-waist to be worn 


7 The Dre ssma Ker 2 < \ with a skirt made according to the de- 





+ DJ cided or Marie Antoinette dip, the gath- 
rr? SF =) ers at the back are placed at the line of 


perforations and drawn to the required 

size. A second row is placed three-eighths 

of an inch above this. The fronts are 

gathered at the lower line, particularized 
by a row of large perforations. Gather this according to 
the directions on the label, as far as necessary for the spe- 
cial design selected. A second row of gathers must be 
placed three-eighths of an inch above the first. Place a 
stay tape on the wrong side of the waist, at the fronts and 
back, fully covering both rows of gathers. The effect of a 
shirt-waist made according to the decided dip is pictured 
in illustration No. 1. 

If the conventional dip or French waist-line is desired, 
the fronts are gathered at the upper line; that is, the small 
double perforations. A second gathering is placed three- 
eighths of an inch 
above this; the 
threads are then 


—— 
\ “~ drawn to the cor- — 


| 


: 


\ rect size and tack- 
| ed to a stay tape 
as directed. Many 
women allow the 
tape to extend 
around the waist 
underneath, stitch- 
ing at both edges, 
as they contend 
. that this assists in 
holding the waist 
in position. . This 
{ILLUSTRATION No. 1. arrangement may 
be followed for 

ence than they were at this either dip. 
time last year. _ If a shirt-waist 
The most popular shirt-waists is lined, the darts 
this year are those known as and back seam 
the tailor-made. These are de- of the lining are 
cidedly simple garments, but the stitched and press- 
workmanship is perfect. There ed. If bones are de- 
are several different cuts of sired, these are add- 
these tailor-made shirt-waists, ILLUSTRATION No. 2. ed to each seam, 


the newest being a departure 

from the conventional shaping through the front. 
This is designated as pattern No. 5223 and known as 
the Di Vernon shirt-waist; it is illustrated on page: 
55. It is cut on new lines and principles and is 
depicted developed in tucked material, that the grain 
of the goods may be more discernible. 

The line down the centre of the front is cut on the 

straight of the goods as usual, and a perfectly plain 
effect without gathers is preserved across the neck 
and shoulders. The shirt-waist is so constructed 
that a straight thread of the material extends from | 
the shoulder point at the arm-hole, to the bottom of 
the waist in front. This mode of construction throws \ 
the desired amount of fulness in the front, at the bot- 
tom, while retaining the tailor-made effect at the top. 
At the same time it gives a certain degree of loose- 
ness and freedom across the chest and bust which is 
not obtainable in other tailor-made shirt-waists that 
are perfectly plain across the neck and shoulders. At 
the sides under the arms, the lines run decidedly bias, 
and the waist may be drawn down tight at this place 
or allowed to blouse, if preferred. 

Of the other tailor-made shirt-waists almost all are 
made entirely plain, without even a yoke, althougl: — 
this is supplied in some of the patterns, for both front 
and back, to be used either together or separately. 

Sume prefer to break the long line from the shoulder 

to the waist, but it must be remarked that this long effect 
with the low bust is the highest degree of fashion and pro- 
duces the effect so much sought. 

Waists and shirt-waists may be constructed in a 








ILLUSTRATION No. 3. 


although often one has certain ideas on this point, and as a 
shirt-waist is not as tight fitting as a dress waist, it is not 
compulsory to bone each seam; this,is, rowever, advised. 
Much is left to individual preference ,in this direction, 
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The material back is now fitted to the lining, and the 
gatherings at the line of perforations in the material are 
tacked to the lower edge of the lining, which is three- 
eighths of an inch from the raw edge, the latter having 
been turned in and hemmed or otherwise neatly finished. 
A second row of gathers is vlaced three-eighths of an inch 
above, which will bring 
this row directly at the 
waist-line of the back. gee Sal 
Tack these two rows 7, 
through the gathers tothe + 
lining, thus holding the | 
shirrings well in position. \ 4 

If it is desired to pro- \ 4 N 
duce the decided or Marie ' i 
Antoinette dip, the gath- 
ering thread is placed at Y 
the line of large perfor- 
ations on the material 
which is lower than the \ 
line of small doubles. 
Draw the thread the re- | 
quired size usually as fur 
back as the dart, and tack 
to the lower edge of the 
lining, which is three- 
eighths of an inch from 
the raw edge, as men- 
tioned for the back. 

Make the second guather- 
ing three-eighths above 
and tack through the 
lining as for the first. 

Illustration No. 2 portrays the effect deseribed; the 
heavy line indicates the upper tacking of the decided or 
Marie Antoinette dip, while a second tacking is shown 
below. The upper or tight line simply designates the con- 
ventional dip or French waist-line, with the line of perfor- 
ations for the second tacking. By a study of this en- 
graving the difference between the conventional and the 
decided dip will be easily compreheaded. It will be ob- 
served that the decided dip line merges into the waist-line 
under the arms, which line is continued al] the way to the 
centre of the back. 

For the conventional dip or French waist-line gather the 
material at the small double 
perforations in the front and 
place these gathers on the 
line of crosswise perfora- 
tions in the lining. Make 
another gathering three- 
eighths of an inch above and 
tack both through to the lin- 
ing. The upper row of tack- 
ing will touch the waist-line. 
In illustration No. 3is shown 
the tacking through the light 
lize or conventional dip, as 
well as tue tacking below 
which is placed directly on 
the perforations. The heavy 
line denoting the Marie An- 
toinette dip is simply for 
comparison. 

If both skirt and waist 
are properly finished, in the 
event of either the conven- 
tional or decided dip, the up- 
per edge of the skirt or, prop- 
erly speaking, the sewing 
line to which the cording or 
belt is joined, will just touch 
the upper row of tacking in 
the shirt-waist. If it is de- 
sired to hold the material and 
lining well together, they may be joined by tacking all along 
the waist-line with small] stitches. If preferred, the fronts 
need not be gathered at all, but allowed to fall free and 
adjusted either with a small or a very full pouch each time 
the garment is worn. The upper edge of the skirt in this 
instance will hold the fulness of the waist in position. 


<<, 


ILLUSTRATION No. 4. 
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Occasionally an under-arm forin may be desired in the 
lining, but not in the outside, and some of our patterns are 
constructed to this end. la this case the darts and seams 
of the lining are joined and pressed and the bones added. 
Stitch the under-arm seam of the material] and press before 
applying to the lining. Illustration No. 3 shows the seam 

near the centre of the un- 
der-arm forin. 1f for any 


—__ dF » reason best known to the 


maker it is decided to 
construct a shirt-waist 
with simply one seam 
under the arm, after this 
manner, the same may 
be rightly accomplished 
as described for the above 
—byjoining and pressing 
the seam of the material 
before it is applied to the 
lining. 

The new Di Vernon 
shirt-waist is character- 
ized by what is known as 
the extreme, Elizabethan 
or Bernhardt dip. This is 
accomplished by gather- 
ing the material front on 
the line of Jarge perfora- 
tions and tacking to the 
lower edge of the lining. 
A second tacking is made 
three-eighths of an inch 
above. If this extreme 
dip is not liked, the gar- 
ment may betfinished with 
the Marie Antoinette or 
decided dip, by gathering the material at the line of small 
double perforations and tacking at the crosswise line of 
perforations in the lining front. A second tacking is 
made three-eightls of an inch above. 

The Di Vernon shirt-waist is shown in illustration No.4, 
which depicts the extreme, Elizabethan or Bernhardt dip 
by the extra heavy line near the lower edge, displaying 
the second tacking below, which is three-eighths of an 
inch from the raw edge of the lining. The heavy line in 

the centre designates the 
Marie Antoinette or decided 
dip. The light line above 
indicates the conventional 
dip or French waist-line, and 
although this is not given in 
the pattern it is pictured 
here that one may have a 
- comparative estimate of the 
distance between the waist- 
line and the extreme, Eliza- 
bethan or Bernhardt dip. 
However, it must be re- 
mmembered in making up 
these patterns that, as the 
designs vary greatly, it is 
obligatory that the worker 
study the label of each pat- 
tern so that the peculiarity 
or special feature of each 
may be rightly comprehend- 
ed and carried out, and a 
thorough understanding be gained as to the position and 
meaning of the various perforations and notches. 
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LLLUSTRATION No, 5 


SLEEVES. 


In the majority of shirt-waists the regular shirt sleeve 
is shown, and this fact would tend to convince one that 
it is the most popular. The bishop sleeve, however, has 
its quota of adherents, particularly for the dressy waists of all- 
over lace, organdy and other sheer textiles. The wrist-band 
or cuff is usually of embroidery or tucking and is applied 
to the lower edge of the sleeve in the following manner: 

Stitch together the sleeve and the lining of the cuff, hav- 
ing the seam on the right side. Turn,the seam over on the 
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cuff, turn in the remaining edge and stitch, fully covering 
the sewing line as well as the edges. It will be seen that by 
this method the best effect is produced on the right side, by 
having the firal stitching cover those preceding, imparting 
a straight clear-cut line for the finish. Nevertheless, this 
simple method is accomplished only when the wristband is 
large enough to slip the hand through comfortably. If a 
small, snug wristband be desired, it will be found necessary 
to leave the sleeve open either at the front seam or back. 
In this event a lap is applied. 

Of the many different methods presented for this work, 
that offered to view at illustration No. 5 will be found 
among the simplest. Cut a-lap two inches wide and a 
little more than twice the length of the opening or slash. 
Join to the sleeve in a quarter-inch seam, all around the 
opening; turn the seam over on the lap, turn in the remain- 
ing edge and stitch. 

the sleeve is opened at the front seam, the lap is 
turned under as for a hem on the un- 
der side, while at the opposite side or 
upper part of the sleeve the lap is al- 
lowed to extend. In joining the wrist- 
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skirt along the upper edge. Turn on the wrong side and 
hem the remaining edge with fine stitches. The finished 
effect appears in illustration No. 6, while the detail is 
illustrated at No. 7. Press the facing carefully, as this 
gives afinish to the upper part of the skirt on the right 
side; do not place the iron on the cord, simply the facing 
below. If desired, the top edge of the skirt may be finished 
(without being turned over) by cutting away the three- 
eighth inch seam and binding with Prussia binding or nar- 
row ribbon; but this has not the strengthening nor sustain- 
ing qualities of the former method. 

Complete the top of the skirt withtwo hooks and eyes 
the centres of which are placed on the seam between the 
cord and top of the skirt. One eye is placed with the 
point directly on the seam which joins the underlap to the 
skirt and the second jist beyond the edge of the underlap. 
The first hook is placed an eighth of an inch back from the 
edge, while the second is placed to correspond with the 

opposite eye. Follow 
this method: 


eye (touching it at the 


= Hook the skirt, draw 

a or the lap in position and 

band or cuff to the sleeve, the end of P| 4 put a pin through the 
nn fh, 


the cuff is placed to the end of the 8 ‘ 
lap; at the opposite side the cuff is Ee Se 
stitched through the lap, which has “ie 


previously beenturned over. Thiscuff - “ 
end finished with a point, extends be- 
yond the opening as far as desired. 


THE DIP EFFECT IN SKIRTS. 


The effect given to the figure by the 
Marie Antoinette dip is such a vast 
improvement on the straight-around 
belt that the majority of women are 
determined to have all their gowns 
cut and made according to the fash- 
ionable lines set forth in this mode. \ 
The skirt patterns are perforated at 
the top so that the same pattern may 
be employed for either 
the decided or the con- 
ventional dip. With f 
the decided or lower 
line the Marie Antoi- 
nette Cip is attained 
in its most approved 
form. If it has been 
decided to make the 
skirt after this shap- 
ing, cut the top of the 

attern away at the 
ine of perforations. 
Finish the upper edge 
with a cord made of 
a bias piece of strong 
silk one inch and a 
quarter wide. 

Use a medium-size 
cable cord and cover 
with the silk, leaving 
on the upper side a 
seam one-quarter of 
an inch beyond the 
stitching which holds 
the cord in place. The under side will extend beyond the 
upper edge about three-eighths of aninch. This cording 
should be basted first so that, while working, both silk and 
cord may be rolled between the fingers of the left hand 
and the cord fit properly in its casing. After this sew 
with fine running stitches as far inside the basting as poss- 
ible so as to encase the cord snugly and firmly. 

Now place the cording with the line of stitching at the 
three-eighths inch seam at the top of the skirt. Place the 
cord down, with the short seam against the right side of the 
skirt, and baste both together. These are now sewed to- 
gether by hand, by means of back stitches placed directly 
on the cording stitches, or nearer the cord if this is pos- 
sible. Continne all across the top, including the underlap. 

Turn the cording up and baste from the right side of the 





ILLUSTRATION No. 6. 


ILLUSTRATION No. 7% 


end) to the opposite 
- side of the skirt. In 
fa [A sewing the hook on 
place the bill at the 
pin, noting that this 
is on the seam below 
the cording. 

In illustration No. 8 
is depicted a_ skirt 
finished according to 
the conventional dip. 
This is pictured with 
a belt, which is sewed 
on after the skirt has 
been properly fitted. 
The hooks and eyes 
are placed as near the 
lower edge of the belt 
as possible, in the same 
position as explained 
for a skirt finished 
with a cording. Hang- 
ers, it will be seen by 
a glance at the illus- 
tration, have not been 
forgotten; they are 
essential to every well- 
made skirt. 

A mark made by a 
fancy stitch of some 
kind is always placed 
directly in the centre 


al Z - 
A AL ta 





rs > A of the front. On a 
My es belt it may extend all 
- { ¥ = the way to the top, 


although for the cord- 
ing simply a small 
designating mark is 
required. 

A skirt to be worn with the Di Vernon s}.irt-waist may 
be finished on the line of perforations for the “Marie An- 
toinette dip. If it is desired to wear this waist showing 
the extreme, Elizabethan or Bernhardt dip, the skirt will 
perforce be cut out lower than perforated for the Marie 
Antoinette dip. This requires a shaping which is distant 
at the centre of the front an inch and a half below the 
line of perforations. Care must be exercised in the shap- 
ing to have this line as nearly perfect as possible. A 
correct idea may be had by studying the course of the 
line in illustration No. 4, as it descends below the Marie 
Antoinette dip, so that in cutting out the skirt the distance 
at the various points will be reduced until the line is con- 
vergent with the top of the skirt at the side. Moreover, 
it must be remembered that a skirt cut out on this line 
cannot be woru with any waist except those waists and 
shirt-waists which are finished with the extreme, Eliza- 
bethan or Bernhardt dip. A. LoGORMAN. 


ILLUSTRATION No. 8. 
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The young ladies who during the earlier years of the feminine student to understand the partnership of Nature 
new century will come to preside over the agricultural inthe farm. She is given an opportunity to learn about 
homesteads of America will be vastly better fitted to as- crops and stock. and the refining processes which convert 
sume the responsibilities.than were a majority of their the raw inaterial of the soil into the finished forms wherein 
mothers, when the latter first took up the duties of a rural it reaches the world’s dinner table. The beauty of the 
housewife in the new homes which marriage gave them. plan is that these girls’ schools, which are almost invari- 
The secret of the increased knowledge which the girls will’ ably afhliated with some regular agricultural college, 
bring to their life-work in the farming commurities is teach almost solely by example. Text-books are not elim- 
found in the special systems of education which have been’ inated, but the lessons which they furnish are illustrated 
introduced supplementary to the regular courses of instruc- by actual experiment, either in the college workrooms 
tion in many colleges, particularly in the Middle and West- or out in the open fields. A share of attention is also 
ern States. In these institutions of learning the young accorded to every household duty. 


ladies are studying side by side with their brothers and The voung ladies who take the full course of study given 
gaining a clearer insight into the practical side of farm atthe School of Agriculture of the University of Minnesota 
husbandry, as well as a better conception receive instruction in laundering, physical 
of the exceptional problems which culture, sewing, social culiure, cook- 
confront the rural housewife ing, drawing (farm - houses), 


field agriculture, home 
management, house- 
hold art, dairy prac- 

tice, home econ- 

omy, domestic 
chemistry and 
domestic hy- 


by reason of the various ex- 
actions imposed by tlie 
occupation of the 
masculine members 
of the household. 

It is altogeth- 
er a new idea 
















in educa- giene. This 
tional work, demons- 
this plan trates how 
of teach- thorough- 
ing the ly com- 
young prehen- 
women sive is 
students the reg- 
from @& ular plan 
scientific of study, 
basis all and it is 
that a wo- ‘ also sup- 
man can put \ plemented 
to use on a X in the case 
farm. The of most stu- 
ideal of a home, dents with in- 
cherished by SS struction in veg- 
many persons, etable gardening, 
comes nearest to re- “SS | music and gymna- 
alization in the farm - << ——— sium work. 


home. that is all it-should be. SS The lack of thoroughness 


and. the courses of instruction which is charged against the 
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in the University of Minnesota and OF MINNESOTA manual training in many of the 
other institutions which have taken up public schools is a fault from which the 
this work is arranged with reference to the suc- agricultural colleges beyond the Mississippi are 


cessful organization and maintainance of such a home. certainly entirely free. The young ladies who take the 
The adoption .of the farm home as a model found an course in cooking, for instance, are instructed first in 
additional advantage in the fact that the future of the kitchen management, care of cooking utensils, glass, china 
girl reared on the farm is, perhaps, not so speculative as and silver ware; measuring and invoicing; cooking vege- 
that of her city cousin, who finds every day new fields of tables, cereals and breads. Then follow canning, preserv- 


activity opening to her. ing, pickling and jelly-making, together with experimental 
In this new idea of practical education for girls the fun- work in the preparation of soups, eggs and meats. 
damental principle consists in giving sufficient instruction At the outset of her second year the young lady is given 


relating to soil, plant growth and animal life to enable the training in marketing, the care of foods and>cold storage— 
66 
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all questions of especial. importance -to the farmer's wife. 


At the same time she wrestles with the problems presented . 


by fruits, salads, hashes, croqtettes, ‘‘save all’ dishes and 
the packing of lunch-baskets. - The equipment of the din- 
ing-room_ and table service also receive attention. The 
next term hag for its programme a venture into the eagerly 
awaited. field of .. 
fancy.-- desserts... | 
A® an adjunct to 
this information - 
is presented as to | 
the proper. com- 
bination of ‘flav- 
ors and colors in - 
garnishing: food. 
Daring the clos- 
ing months of 
her stay at the 
school the_ gir! 
student takes up 
food rations, di- 
etaries and bills 
of fare; invalid 
cooking; bever- 
ages and frozen 
dishes; food 
economics; and 
the table duties of 
host and hostess. 
If there be one 
line of endeavor 
in which the 








maidens brought 
up amid pastoral 
scenes have al- 
ways excelled itis in the perfection of their cookery, and 
this prestige bids fair to be maintained, judging from the 
attention given to this subject during the school course. 
Even domestic chemistry is taken up and the chemistry and 
economy of human foods investigated. Simple tests for 
the detection of the adulteration of foods are given and 
instruction offered in the form of laboratory practice as to 
the chemistry of cleaning material and the composition 
of various household articles. 

The habit of keeping a household account is one that is 
followed in a more or Tose systematic manner in a majority 


of the homes from which come the gir] students at these 
agricultural colleges, and as the advantages of the plan are 
universally recognized, the faculty at almost every institu- 
tion makes an effort to present a simple, efficient system 
and also use this instruction as a foundation for a series of 
lessons on home economy. In these latter there is a de- 


A CLASS IN HOME ECONOMICS, UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA. 


monstration of the just proportion between income and ex- 
penditure, and study is made of the sources of income, espe- 
cially the sources of income from the farm. At the close 
of the term each student is required to present a detailed 
statement of the use of a certain income for the space of 
one year, allowance being made not only for every item of 
, necessary home 
expense, but also 
| for travel, luxur- 
ies, accident, sick- 
ness and other 
‘emergencies. 
Many of the 
young ladies who 
come to these col- 
leges from the 
_ iittle ~ agricultu- 
ral empires of 
America and go 
| back to them 
after their studies 
are completed 
have had, per- 
haps, & trifle less 
opportunity = for 
observation than 
their cousins resi- 
| dent where social 
life is most ac- 
| tive, and so the 
course in home 
_| management _ is 
to a majority of 
the voung women 
one of the most 
attractive features. The object of this form of instruction 
is to start the student in the correct way of becoming mis- 
tress in the business of housekeeping, and accordingly 
both housekeeping, proper, and home making are consid- 
ered. The general subject is divided into three sections: 
household work, sanitation and family life. All the points 
in connection with the preparation of the food, the making 
of clothing and the care of the house and its furrish- 
ings. are taken up in detail and demonstrated in a practi- 
cal manner. 
Another aim of several] of these rather novel institutions 





STUDYING FARM CROPS, MISSOURI AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 


of learning is to improve the material surroundings of the 
farmer by instilling into the rising generation the principles 
of household art. To this end there is provided each 
term a saries of lectures treating on the adornment of the 
house and grounds, noting the distinetive,character of the 
country home and the ‘opportunity for-especial embellish- 
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ment which is presented by the surroundings. The object 
is to show that thought and energy may accomplish as 
much or more than money in making a farm home attrac- 
tive. Ina sense supplementary to this line of instruction 
is the series of lectureson hygiene. Asa special study for 
women this considers the health of the family as dependent 





CLASS IN SHEEP HUSBANDRY. 


upon pure food, pure water and general cleanliness. Finally 
the girl student at one of these Western institutions listens 
for several hours each week to lectures upon social culture. 
which embody discussions of the small and frequently over- 
looked points in the usages of society, together with in- 
structions relative to reading, literary taste and the choice 
of books. 

The course in sewing, which consists of five terms’ work, 
has been planned on the same common-sense basis as the 
instruction in cooking and is designed to make each gradu- 


Ts 
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ate capable of doing all kinds of sewing required in the home. 
During the earlicr part of her sojourn at the college the 
girl student receives instruction in the elements of sewing, 
including different stitches, seams, hems, darning. etc., to- 
gether with practical talks on the use and care of al] the 
implements found in the most complete sewing- basket. 


The second year’s work consists of cutting and making plain 
garments, drafting of underwear, children’s clothing, shirt- 
waists and cotton dresses, taught by a very simple method, 
use being made only of the tape-line and square. The third 
year the more difficult work of dressmaking is taken up, cut- 
ting and fitting of dresscs and jackets. Careful attention is 
given to the selection 
of materials and to 
the harmony of color. 
From time out of 
mind the ‘' butter and 
egg money ’’—a very 
considerable sum oft- 
times—has been reg- 
ularly § apportioned 
as the “spending 
_ money” of the femin- 
ine members of the 
household on many an 
American farin. Ac- 
cordingly many of the 
young women are 
found taking advan- 
tage of a special course 
of instruction which 
has been inaugurated 
in several of the agri- 
cultural colleges with 
a view to enabling 
them to increase their 
revenues from the 
sources just mention- 
ed. There is, for one 
thing, instruction for 
poultry raising, the 
| feeding and man- 
agement of fowls for eggs and forthe market. Then series 
of lectures are given upon farm dairying, including instruc- 
tion in the care of milk and utensils and in the manufac- 
ture of butter and cheese in the farin dairy. The stu- 
dents receive practical training in the most advanced 
methods of creaming milk, ripening cream, churning, work- 
ing and packing butter. 
The increasing demand for agricultural instruction 
prompted the authorities of the Missouri University to 
make in the Summer of 1900 a novel experiment, and one 





LABORATORY WORK IN SOILS, MISSOURI AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 


that proved so marvellously successful that it is likely to be 
followed by similar institutions everywhere., The project 
was merely a Summer school where teachers received free 
instruction in agriculture, and there was scarcely a county 
in Missouri that_was not represented jamong the young 
women who took -advantage of the offer. The object of 
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these Summer schools, which will henceforth be held reg- 
ularly, is to render instruction to the teachers of the 
public schools and minor 
educational institutions in 
order that the pupils of 
these schools may profit in- 
directly. 

The methods of study are 
simple and practical in the 
extreme. Six weeks of the 
season are devoted to the 
study of soil, water supply, 
drainage, farm crops, live 
stock anddairyingand three | 
weeks to the propagation of | 
plants, orchards and fruits. 

A large agricultural mu- 
seutn and laboratories afford 
opportunity for practical - | 
study of plant life and ex- 
periments, and a certain 
amount of field study is also . 
ineluded. Every feature to the course of instruction has 


been planned with a view to enabling the teachers to pre- 








ties for their own tables or for the market if they desire. 
Owing to exigencies which necessitate the presence of 
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A PHYSICAL CULTURE CLASS. 


most farmer’s daughters at: home during the Summer and 
Autumn months the school year does not open at a majority 
of these agricultural 
colleges until Octo- 
ber 1 and closes by 
the end of March. The 
expenses of a student 
at one of these insti- 
tutions are surprising- 
ly reasonable. 

- At the University 
of Minnesota, which 
may be instanced as 
a fairly representative 
institution of this 
character, the young 
ladies Home building 
is a handsome sub- 
stantial structure 
which contains a large 
sitting-room for gen- 
eral use, a parlor for 








STUDYING WOODS AND NATIVE TREES, MISSOURI AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. special use, rooms for 


sent the subject in such a way that the children of the rural 
and public schools will come to regard agriculture as an 
attractive as well as a profitable study. 

The general realizationof late years , ——— 
that agriculture owes much of its de- 
velopment to chemistry has resulted 
in especial prominence being given 
to the study of this branch in all the 
institutions where instruction in agri- 
culture is provided for feminine stu- 
dents. The object of this line of in- 
vestigation is that each young lady 
when she is ready to resume her rural 
life may. have definite knowledge of 
the composition of the soil and its re- 
lation to plant growth as well as the 
methods of utilizing plant food and 
conserving “it for the coming years. 

A very attractive branch of study 
which is’now being generally intro- 
duced at nearly all the agricultural 
colleges where there are young lady 
students is the instruction in horti- 
culttire. Fruit growing is. taken up 
during one term, and every phase of 
the subject from the distinguishing 
traits of the various kinds of fruit 
tothe best plans for harvesting and 
preserving it receives attention. Then 
something of the same ground is 
covered in vegetable growing. Finally the subject of 
greenhouses and their management is taken up and the 
young farm mistresses are taught how to secure at al- 
most all seasons of the year the most appetizing dain- 





the preceptress, and 
thirty suites of rooms 
for sixty students, each suite consisting of astudy room for 
two with alcove sleeping-rooms adjoining. As the possi- 
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bilities of the field are unfolded each year finds an increas- 
ing number of young ladies who declare their intention 
while receiving instruction at these colleges to take up 
later the teaching of agriculfare in the fpublic schools. 





Notwithstanding the beauty of the Spring millinery, that 
of the Midsummer season has achieved a distinctive per- 
fection in color and material combinations that is remark- 
able. The new models differ only slightly in shape from 
those worn early in the season, and no rule can be given 
by which the latest feature may be identified, unless it be 
that the low, flat, scarcely discernible crown has been par- 
tially supplanted by one square in shape and of medium 
height, or in broad, dome effect. The straight-edged 
drooping brim is another characteristic of the Summer 
hat, and one sure to meet with approval. 

The picturesque Gainsborough, in all sorts of straws and 
other materials, is a favorite and is especially suited to 
fair, youthful wearers. The lacy Neapolitans in black, 
white and black-and-white mixtures are exhibited in this 
fascinating mode, while other examples show a pleasing 
association of tulle or chiffon, with finest horsehair braids 
in black or white; hair braid upon which a design is 
wrought in fine Tuscan straw and buttons forms an attrac- 
tive and novel hat in this shape. 

The popular Leghorns, with their flexible, gracefully 
drooping brims, which suggest all sorts of artistic possibvili- 
ties, swell the list of fashionable models, while fancy, rough 
straws in black, white, écru and colors are fashioned into 
new and becoming shapes. 

Flower and foliage hats are more beautiful than ever, the 
latter being frequently used in combination with grapes, 
cherries and currants and soft folds of tulle in a shade to 
match the predominating hue of the foliage. In many ex- 
amples the crown is formed of the foliage and the brim of 
roses, pansies, violets or geraniums, the last flower being in 
especial favor this season, while apple-blossoms and lilacs 
are also popular. A late caprice in these floral decora- 
tions is found in the half-wilted or faded roses, which are 
shown in all the natural shadings. 

Rich, deep-cream laces of the Battenberg and Renais- 
sance types are extensively used in trimming dressy hats, 
and charming effects result when delicate flowers peep out 
from beneath the ineshes. Velvet ribbon is another im- 
portant factor, being introduced in almost every tnodel, 
whether intended for dressy or ordinary wear. The broad 
Alsatian bow placed at the front, back or at the left side, 
following the edge of the brim, anda soft twist about the 
crown or wound in and out among the lavish floral decora- 
tions, are the chief modes of disposition of this effective 
trimming. Brilliancy is given the more elaborate creations 
by jewels, dull gold enamelled in colored alloys, crystal 
cabochons and wide buckles of gold, cut steel and rhine- 
stones. 

The long curling quill, plain or dotted, and tall, closely 
folded wings are extensively used for adorning sinart out- 
ing and street hats. A soft drapery of satin, Liberty silk 
or foulard, either plain or polka-dotted, is combined with 
the quills, or wide, soft ribbon may be used. A large round 
hat carrying out this simple but stylish mode of trimming 
was shown in Panama straw, with the wide brim turned up 
straight around the edge. A fold of red satin foulard dot- 
ted in white was arranzed around the low crown, and a 
fold of royal-blue foulard with white dots was lined with 
crinoline and stood erect on the brim half way between the 
crown and edge, where another fold of the red silk gave a 
pleasing finish, a cord of black straw following the lower 
edge. The three ends of silk were caught up at the left 
side of the front in a soft chou, and two long black quills 
were disposed over the brim from the front tothe back. A 
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rosette-bow of black velvet ribbon was arranged on a ban- 


deau beneath the brim at the left side. The color scheme 
adopted in this hat would be charming for youthful wearers. 
The model is suitable for all except dressy wear. 

A stylish street hat somewhat of the walking type was 
made of white straw, and the brim, which rolled high at 
the back and graduated to almost a point in front, was 
faced with a novel combination of white, black and red 
straw, in narrow cord effect, all cleverly coiled together 
with athread of heavy black chenille running through; the 
crown was low and round and was encircled by a soft fold 
of white tulle. A large dull-red Mercury wing waa placed 
at each side against the rolled brim, seemingly secured by 
a long loop of black velvet ribbon passed through a unique 
buckle made of the white straw braid. A replica of this 
model was in white and black, the hat being of black straw 
and the brim facing consisting of a white breast marked 
after the manner of ermine; the wings were white, secured 
with the black velvet ribbon loops run through black straw 
buckles. Either of these would be in exceptional good 
taste with a tailor gown or a black-and-white striped or 
checked skirt and shirt-waist. A thin veil having a white 
lacy mesh characterized by a tiny black dot or a delicate 
tracery of black would lend added charm to either of the 
hats described. 

The fancy for associating fruit and foliage is beautifully 
expressed in a smal] round hat with a straight brim that is 
slightly bent down at the back. The crown is dome-shaped 
and made of the fresh green leaves, while the entire brim 
is formed of bunches of currants, shading from a rich, ripe 
red to a bright green; bits of the foliage interspersed afford 
a relief note. The luscious-looking fruit is veiled in tulle 
in a dull-red shade, and the brim facing is also of the tulle, 
arranged in fluffy rosettes that rest on the hair beneath 
the brim at the back. A large many-looped bow of bright- 
red velvet ribbon gives height at the left side of the front, 
heing disposed againet the crown. This hat may be suita- 
bly worn late in the season, as well as being a correct model 
for present use. 

The novel feature in a hat made of pale-blue tulle is the 
square, flat crown formed of coils of straw in the same 
delicate shade, which is applied over the tulle-covered 
frame in mat fashion, the edges being perfectly free and 
unconfined. The brim of softly folded tulle is veiled in 
ivory-tinted lace arranged in scarf effect, the ends being 
loosely knotted and falling over on the hair at the back. A 
broad bow of black velvet ribbon is disposed at the left 
side, following the edge of the brim, which is slightly flareu 
and below which a smaller bow of the velvet ribbon rests 
on a bandeau. The touch of black introduced in this model 
lends to it a very distinguished air. 

Lace-Tuscan, écru lace and white tulle are attractively 
combined in a new hat, the square, rather low crown of 
which is made of a succession of rows of the lace-Tuscan 
on a white fibre foundation, while the brim is of the tulle 
overlaid with lace arranged in a graceful drapery and loose- 
ly knotted, the ends falling over at the left side toward the 
back. The brim is faced with the lace-Tuscan. A large 
wheel-shaped rosette, made of white tulle and having the 
edges finished with a black velvet cord, is placed in front a 
little toward the left side, and a fold of velvet encircles the 
crown, while realistic tea-roses are thickly massed beneath 
the brim, which slightly flares at the left side. This dainty 
hat would be a fitting accompaniment to almost any dressy 
Summer gown, and the shape would ,be found becoming 
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The Gainsborough type is suggested in a hat con- 
structed of white Neapolitan straw over which a scroll 
design is wrought in fine Tuscan braid and tiny Tuscan 
buttons are scattered. The crown is of medium height and 
is round, while the brim widens toward the front and left 
side, where it flares; it is faced with soft folds of white 
tulle and veiled in a deep-cream tinted Battenberg lace. 
the scolloped edge of the rich lace meeting the edge of the 
brim. Broad white Liberty silk ribbon is arranged in folds 
around the crown, and at the back the ends are brought 
down over the brim and secured beneath it. Two odd- 
shaped dull-gold buckles lend added decoration. being 
placed on the ribbon band around the crown and at the 
back where the ends are joined. Cream-white roses are 
massed against the flared brim and fall on the hair. 

Au all-black Gainsborough is admirably adapted to 
fair youthful types and meets the requirements for all 
dressy occasions. A lacy black Neapolitan straw shaped 
in this picturesque style was trimmed with black tulle 
and nodding ostrich plumes. A soft, loose twist of tulle 
was arranged around the crown and tied in front in a 
spreading bow, while the plumes swept gracefully over 
the left side, where the wide brim was flared, and smaller 
plumes were disposed beneath the britn. 


A beautiful garden-party hat was made of shaded pink 
roses, pink tulle and rich cream lace. The shape was 
round, and around the low crown, formed of the blossoms, 
the textile was loosely twisted. The straight, rather wide 
brim was covered with the roses and overlaid with a 
drapery of the lace, the fancifully outlined edge falling over 
the edve of the brim and yielding a softening effect to the 
face. The brim was faced with pale-pink tulle laid in tucks, 
and rosettes of the tulle were disposed beneath the brim at 
the back. This fascinating mode would add the desired bit 
of color to an all-white or a black-and-white organdy or 
mull gown made in some fluffy style. The same idea carried 
out in deep yellow or red roses and tulle to match, soft- 
ened by the creamy lace, would produce a charming hat 
for a dark-haired wearer. 

A unique but sinart hat in the low, flat shape is made of 
black-and-white horsehair braid shaped in small rosettes. 
There is a twist of black velvet running in and out between 
the odd rosettes and at the left side toward the front; a 


-broad bow of the velvet ribbon follows the edge of the brim, 


which is slightly flared and against which rosettes of the 
velvet rest. The hat combines good style and utility and 
may be worn with a variety of costumes. <A youthful 
blonde will appear to good advantage in a hat of this type. 


DESCRIPTIONS OF MILLINERY PLATES. (Paces 71 anp 72.) 


Frevre No. 1.—This smart turban made of alternate rows 
of fancy straw braid and chiffon has a round, flat crown 
and a rolling brim that flares at the left side of the front 
and is caught up to the crown by a rosette bow of wide 
black velvet ribbon having a fancy rhinestone ornament 
in the centre. It will be in exceptional good style for 
wear with all ordinary street toilettes and will be equally 
pleasing in black-and-white or black with any desired 
color; the rosette may be of chiffon, if preferred. 


Fictre No. 2.—Red fancy braid was employed to make 
this low-crowned hat of the picture type. The brim is 
wide and flares at the left side, and on it large cords of 
chiffon in a paler shade are dispused at intervals, two 
large red roses and foliage resting on the hair. Liberty 
satin matching the chiffon in tint, with cords of the chiffon 
sewed on it, is softly draped around the crown and over 
the brim. Reproduced in pale-lblue or any of the pastel 
eolorings, this hat would be extreinely becoming to youth- 
ful wearers, with the hair worn in a soft, fluffy style. 


Fictre No. 3.—The attractive hat here shown is sim- 
ilar in shape to the one just described and is made of 
black hair braid. The brim flares in front, where vio- 
lets and leaves are thickly massed. Black tulle is arranged 
in soft. louse folds around the low crown, being held in 
place by a gold-and-rhinestone buckle bent over the edge 
of the brim in front. White violets or tea-roses and foli- 
aye may replace the purple violets. 


Fiectre No. 4.— The blending of two shades of blue chiffon 
lends especial beauty to this stylish toque. The darker 
shade of the textile, finely tucked. forms the crown and 
rolling brim, and a large, loose knot of the paler hue is 
disposed amid the darker folds inthe front. A gold buckle 
is bent over the brim at the right side of the front, and 
bluets. with sprigs of grass. placed on the brim at the left 
side of the front give becoming height. In two shades of 
pink tulle. with pink rosebuds for ornamentation, this 
model would be delightful, while in black-and-white it 
would prove suitable for general wear. 


Figcrr No. 5.—There is an air of extreme good style 
in this hat in which golden-brown hair and fancy braid 
are combined; velvet-dotted chiffon. geraniums and foli- 
age provide the trimming. The crown is medium low 
and the brim rather wide and straight and slightly flared 
at the left side, the edge being finished with the fancy 
braid. The chiffon is arranged in a soft drapery around 
the crown and over the top of the brim. At the left 
side the blossoms and foliage are massed against the 
crown, and the foliage is arranged beneath the brim 
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and rests on the hair. This hat would be charming 
witha tailor gown of mode or golden-brown cloth. 


Figtre No. 6.—Ostrich plumes and pale-pink Liberty 
satin ribbon provide the trimming for this stylish hat, 
which is made of écru Tuscan straw braid. The satin 
is softly folded around the medium-high, round crown and 
is arranged in large rosettes at each side of the front, 
securing the graceful plumes which fall over the straight. 
wide brim. Rosettes of the satin may be disposed beneath 
the brim on a bandeau at the left side or at the back. This 
hat will be found almost universally becoming and will be 
suitable for wear with a variety of toilettes. 


Ficctre No. 7.—Black flexible straw braid was used to 
make this hat, and white chiffon, roses and foliage provided 
the ornamentation. The crown is low, and the brim is 
straight around from each side of the back, where it is 
uniquely indented and flared. A soft drapery of the 
chiffon is arranged over the side and is knotted at the cen- 
tre of the front. The roses and foliage rest agains: the 
flared brim at the left side of the back. The hat will be 
appropriate for al] ordinary wear, and black chiffon may be 
used instead of the white. 


Figure No. 8.—<An attractive color combination is ex- 
pressed in this hat made of tucked paie-gray chiffon and 
trimmed with pink roses and cream lace. The brim is 
wide and the crown low. The lace is wired. and the roses 
rest effectively on top of the crown. This model would be 
extreinely effective in black-and-white. 


Figure No. 9.—Black and white chiffon are associated in 
this stylish hat, the crown of which is low and flat and 
made of the black chiffon finely tucked. The rather wide 
brim is also of the black sheer fabric, covered with soft 
folds of the white chiffon, which is also disposed around 
the crown. A yold-and-rhinestone buckle placed on top 
of the crown at the left side secures the ends of two 
ostrich tips which fall over the brim on the hair. This 
modish creation, a fitting accompuniment to almost any 
Summer gown, would be especially pleasing worn with 
one carrying out the same black-and-white combination. 


Fietre No. 10.—The crown of this round hat of black 
fancy straw braid is low and almost entirely concealed by 
geranium blossoms and foliage which are massed around it. 
Two loops of black velvet ribbon and trailing ends of grass 
falling over the brim at the left side of the back complete 
the ornamentation. Roses, violets, lilacs or pansies may 
be substituted for the geraniums, and any preferred color 
scheme be carried out. 





THE PROPYLAEA. 


THE PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION 
AT BUFFALO. 


By N. HUDSON MOORE.—First Article. 


(THE ILLUSTRATIONS IN COLOR IN THIS ARTICLE ARE FROM THE ORIGINAL SKETCHES BY C. ¥Y. TURNER, DIRECTOR OF COLOR TO THE EXPOSITION. | 


[D you ever see, when you were a child, a 
picture called **The Voyage of Life?” In 
the foreground was a boat with a youthful 
figure in the bow, and in the distance rose 
a city of domes and towers, pillars and 
minarets, beautiful, fairy-like, dream-like. 
To the childish mind it seemed impossibly 
lovely, yet such a city has risen almost on 
the shores of Lake Erie, where the Pan- 
American Exposition is displaying its won- 
derful beauty of form and color. Even to 
the visitor who recollects the White City 
at Chicago, or the more recent Exposition 
at Paris, this latest one of all dawns quite 

in the light of something new under the sun. At previous 
Expositions there had been considerable experimenting 
with color, but it was so unsuccessful that the idea was 
dropped. At the Pan-American it has proved one of the 
chief beauties; the buildings were planned to permit its 
use, and the wealth of ornamentation with which they are 
covered gains greater value from the fact that its cunning 
intricacies are more pronounced and catch the eye. 

It is to Mr. C. Y. Turner that we are indebted for the 
perfect cohesion of the scheme of color. The advantage 
of having one head in each departinent is strikingly evi- 
dent in this Exposition, for detail has been made sub- 
servient to general effect. Carrére & Hastings have been 
the guiding architectural chiefs in the grounds and land- 
scape work, Mr. Turner has planned and carried out the 
color, Mr. Carl Bitter has superintended the statuary. All 
have had an equal chance, and no one portion has been 
brought into prominence at the expense of others equally 
worthy. 

The use of color has not only the merit of beauty, but it 
conveys sentiment as well. Who that ever has seen the 
Niagara River can forget that deep, satisfying green that 
shows in its swirling waters below the Falls? Mr. Turner 
has taken this green as his dominant color in the whole 
arrangement. No building is without some touches of it, 
and the Electric Tower, the highest expression of beauty in 
the whole Exposition, bas the greatest amount and richest 
shade of this color, mingled with ivory and gold To the 
various other buildings colors have been assigned which 
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seem appropriate. The Horticultural Building is splendid 
with orange, its minor details showing blue, green, gold 
and rose. The Music Hall is rich in red. The buildings 
on the outer edge of the grounds are the deepest in color, 
paling till they reach the heart of the Exposition, crowned 
by the Electric Tower and its plashing fountains. 

This Tower, always lovely, is, perhaps, most fairy-like 
at dusk. You stand and watch its graceful proportions, 
see its rows of pillars outlined against the sky rich with 
the sunset glow, gradually fading into gloom. You almost 
lose its outline, when suddenly from base to the top of the 
flying figure on its dome, it springs to view again all bright 
gold, and you heave a sigh at your happiness in viewing 
such pure and harmless magic. 

As one stands on the Triumphal Bridge, that sumptuous 
entrance to the great Esplanade, the heart swells with 
pride at the prospect. Before one lies a detailed display of 
the progress of the three Americas, a grand showing of the 
resources of the Western World. Americans are often cred- 
ited among their elder cousins across the sea with a too- 
ardent desire to ‘let the eagle scream.” Perhaps this is 
true, but at the Pan-American there is every reason why 
his voice should be heard, and in triumph. too. In fact, 
he is not quite as much in evidence in the decorations as 
an ardent American might desire, but his presence is felt 
none the less. 

For the last couple of years we have been hearing about 
the Pan-American without taking in its full scope. Here- 
tofore we have been lamentably ignorant about many of 
the states of South and Central America, their resources, 
their products and their progress. This Summer we may 
better this lack of acquaintance, and we will learn that 
some of these smaller states and republics are becoming 
notable factors in the strides the western hemisphere is 
taking. 

In the matter of food products, and in undeveloped min- 
eral resources their wealth is almost unestimated, while 
their success in the raising and exporting of live stock is 
quite phenominal. A single province in the Argentine 
Republic exports daily to Europe thirteen thousand car- 
casses of the finest mutton, fattened on rice, which the 
world can produce. 

We have entered the grounds across the beautiful bridge 
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designed by Carrére & Hastings, its four towers crowned 
by Carl Bitter’s striking equestrian statues. The bridge 
is gay with banners; mirror lakes bear on their breasts 
gondolas looking like huge blackbirds in contrast with the 
snowy swans which float beside them. Before us lies the 
Esplanade, flanked on each side by those roofed colon- 
nades called pergolas, which form ideal restaurants, per- 
mitting light and air as well as a view of the procession 
of vases filled with flowering plants. 

At both ends of the Esplanade are two groups of foun- 
tains, bearing figures of heroic size, the plash of the water 
and the gleaming statues giving a feeling of coolness even 
beneath a Summer sun. There is nowhere about the 
grounds, comprising three hundred and fifty acres, a single 
arid spot; trees are growing in abundance, looking as if 
they always belonged here, and the floral display furnishes 
pleasure for whoever loves a flower. Beside the familiar 
friends of house and garden there are rarer beauties from 
hotter clitnates, and exhibits of greenhouse plants as well. 
One may rave 
over the tuber- 
ous begonijas till 
distracted by 
the Spanish iris 
or caladiums, 
while the house- 
wife who has 
been so proud 
of her palin may 
well wonder if 
this stately tree 
rising before 
her should be 
called by the 
same name. 

The buildings 
are placed in 
the grounds 
with a certain 
pleasing regu- 
larity, the two 
great structures 
dedicated to 
Machinery and 
Transportation, 
and Manufac- 
tures and Lib- 
eral Arts, being 
on each side of 
a great walk, 
the centre of 
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dignity to bridges and are placed wherever a corner or 
nook may be found to show them to advantage. Indeed, a 
careful study of these one hundred and twenty-tive pieces 
comes almost under the head of a liberal education in 
sculpture, for the groups have been modelled by the best and 
strongest men in America. It is enough to say that such 
names as Herbert Adams, Carl bitter, Paul Bartlett, F. E. 
Elwell, Hinton R. Perry, Isadore Konti, Philip Martiny and 
Charles Gratly appear among those who have contributed 
work, to place the stamp of superiority upon the sculpture. 
There is also a wealth of beauty in the adornment of each 
building, the designers seeming to vie with each other 
as to who should produce the most appropriate and beau- 
tiful embellishment. Not a curve is lost, the color serv- 
ing to bring out the lacelike beauty and render visible 
what would be otherwise barely noticeable had the staff 
been kept in its original color. 
Speaking of the wonderful attention to detail observed, 
the Agricultural Building will serve as an example. in 
the east and 
west entrances, 
which are airy, 
single arches, 
there is beauti- 
ful decoration 
of heavily fruit- 
ed grape vines 
growing over 
lattice-work 
These are col- 
ored in their 
; natural tints. 
Raise your eyes 
to the eaves and 
you will find the 
ornamentation 
just below the 
tiles is a repeat- 
ed arrangement 
of animals’ 
heads: the ram 
with curved 
horns, the head 
of the massive 
steer, and our 
humble but val- 
uable friend, 
the porker, are 
all represented. 
The roof of the 
building, in 


which is occu- common with 
pied with foun- roe most others, is 
tains and cas- raonrene a a ee of red tiling, 
eades and is ~~ GN ey oS 4 harmonizing 
shaded by fine . + Ys WN with the Span- 
trees. There is ish renaissance 
between these stvle of archi- 
main buildings tecture. There 
and those next are covered 
them a Court of walks along the 
Lilies on the sides of the 
one hand and a building con- 


Court of Cy- 
presses on the 
other; and if 
wearied by the 
sight of the 
handiwork of 
man, one may 
withdraw and 
enjoy the han- 
diwork of Na- 
ture. 

If we chovose 
to wander 
through the 
grounds before seeking to explore the twenty or more 
buildings which make up the Exposition itself, our eyes are 
gratified in every direction by beautiful statues. They are 
single and in groups, are the ornaments of fountains, lend 





necting the east 
and west with 
the south or 
main entrance. 
This latter is or- 
namented with 
heroic-sized 
groups repre- 
senting the 
‘““Sower”’ and 
the ‘ Reaper.” 

Perhaps no 
structure is 
more symboli- 
cal of its use than the Temple of Music, a striking building 
octagonal in form and richly decorated with sculpture 
typifying music, grave and gag, religiensand,heroic. The 
Temple is crowned GWithCa@\domesthe ‘cormee is rich in 
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decoration and bears the names of composers and musi- 
cians whose works huve made them famous everywhere. 
There is a certain spirit of gayety which breathes through 


the whole Exposition, 
the color contributing 
to it largely, the num- 
erous lakes reflecting 
it and the crowds of 
waving banners flut- 
tering it in the air. 
It is net alone the 
feeling of festivity 
which attracts the 
visitor, but a feeling 
of wonder at the mar- 
vellous progress in 
civilization which this 
youthful nation has 
made. If you wish 
to be fuliv and deeply 
impressed with this, 
cross from the Temple 
of Music to the Eth- 
nology Building, one 
of the most beautiful 
of the whole group. 
While the former is 
octagonal the latter is 
circular in shape, and 
gathered in it are ex- 
hibits from South and 
Central America and 
Mexico. Most in- 
structing of all are 
the models of the vil 
lages of the Indian, 
the first possessors of 
this same fertile re- 
gion, who fondly im- 
agined these happy 
hunting grounds and 
this yrand Niagara 
theirs by inalienable 
right. Seareely one 
hundred and fifty 
years ago, on this 
very site where the 
Rainbow City stands 
showing the highest 
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water and musket. The casual observer and the student 
may see grouped together here the original implements 
pertaining to warfare and husbandry, and, farther alony, the 
illustration of that period when “Lo” 
retained his primitive customs but 
used mnany articles gained in trade 
with the early settlers. There are 
also many manuscripts, books and 
letters of the early explorers and 
missionaries, some of them leaving 
anything but a feeling of exultation 
as we take in fully our treatment of 
these children of the wilderness. 

Some distance from this building 
are some interest- 
ing reproductions of 
some of the fam- 
ous Indian mounds 
found in the West, 
among others that 
of the serpent. swal- 
lowing an egg. The 
burial chamber in a 
round tumulus from 
Ohio is shown, and 
also implements and 
pottery made = cen- 
turies ago by thie 
Incas and Avstees. 
What would one of 
these primitive peo- 
ple think if they 
could wander with 
us through any one 
of these buildings 
crowded to the doors 
with Jabor-saving 
appliances ¢ 

The whole world 
acknowledges Am- 
erican superiority in 
the manufacture of 
those machines 
which have revolu- 
tionized agricultural 
work. ot only 
these machines 
arouse one’s admira- 
tion and surprise, 
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development in art, science and manufactures, the Indian 
followed the trail which led to the Genesee and the 
Mohawk, as yet scarcely a victim to the white man’s fire- 


but also the delicate and intricate machines employed in 
making shoes, rubber goods, thread, watclics, pins, needles 
and hooks and eyes. One looks almest with awe on these 
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powerful ones used in working metals, for generating and 
using steam. Then there are machines for wood-working, 
for glass-making, for stone-cutting, and a thousand and 
one devices bearing testimony to American inventiveness 
and skill in making appliances for special purposes. 

Not only will these machines be in active operation, but 
there are tnree forces which may be used to supply power, 
so rich in its 
resources 1s 
Buffalo: these 
are steam, nat- 
ural gas and 
electricity—the 
last is one of the 
special features 
of the Exposi- 
tion. Niagara, 
chained, furn- 
ishes the motive 
power which 
generates the 
inagic current. 
During the last 
few years the 
improvements 
in electrical ap- 
pliances have 
been little short 
of marvellous, 
and the student 
may see the very 
latest inven- 
tions in wire- 
less telegraphy, 
the newest 
things in elec- 
tric lighting 
and the tele- 
phone, electric- 
ity applied to 
vehicles. and 
lastly that X- 
ray which ap- 
pears to pene- 
trate with ease 
the fleshly veil. 
We may well 
call this the 
electric age, and 
when we see 
these huge 
buildings  il- 
luminated at 
night so that 
they blaze from 
floor to dome 
we may wonder 
if it be possible 
that the next 
century will see 
any thing so 
wonderful as 
that vast step 
witnessed by 
the last, from 
tallow dips and 
whale oil to 
“water white” 
and electricity. 

The Electric- 
al Building, like 
all the others, 
preserves the 
general charac- 
ter of the Spanish renaissance, in deference to our South- 
ern sisters. The red-tiled roofs give pleasing tone, and 
all the details preserve the architectural characteristics. 
Observe the windows, beautifully grilled, lending still 
further to the illusion. One may almost expect while 
wandering chrough the pergolas or covered walks beside 
the buildings, to see a white hand wave a handkerchief 
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through the envious bars and behold an Andalusian maid 
with a rose in her black hair smiling behind them. The 
pure, strong colors used in much of the decoration are 
those the Moors delighted in, and in the Niagara green 
that has been introduced so freely and so successfully, 
we recognize the same beautiful shade which in the 
old pottery and tiles of Granada has charmed the world. 
The building 
first completed 
was the Service 
Building, and 
near it is placed 
a neat little hos- 
pital. Beyond, 
toward the 
centre of the 
grounds, is the 
only brick 
building in the 
Exposition. It 
is an incubator 
for infants, and 
is considered 
one of the mar- 
vels of the Pan- 
American. 
There is some- 
thing to attract 
the student, no 
matter what 
branch of Art, 
Science or Na- 
ture he affects, 
and one thing 
that appeals 
- particularly to 
the Nature stu- 
dent is the ad- 
mirable = ar- 
rangement for 
observing the 
life of bees. 
They are to be 
lodged in glass 
hives and the 
whole interest- 
ing phenomena 
from the ‘ pip- 
ing” of the 
young queens 
to the storing 
of the com- 
pleted comb 
may be easily 
seen. There is 
also a section 
devoted to our 
native wild- 
flowers and 
plants, one to 
birds and one 
to insects. 
Delaware 
Park has been 
under cultiva- 
tion for years 
and is a fine 
example of suc- 
cessful work by 
the landscape 
gardener; and 
in a most clever 
and apparently 
natural way the 
old park and the new, within whose borders the Exposition 
stands, have been dove-tailed one into the other. The 
garden effects in the Exposition grounds naturally fall into 
rather formal lines, the planning of the beds suggesting the 
stately gardens of 'the Old World, rather than the trained 
luxuriance of the new. 
In a beautiful plot, of. ground: on( thie hn which rises 
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above the Park Lake stands the Art Building, which was 
erected to take the place of the Albright Art Gallery when 
it was found that the latter could not be completed in time 
for the Exposition. 

Up to this time we have confined our attention to the 
exterior of the buildings and the grounds. On entering the 
halls we find the same thoughtful care bestowed which 
pleased our eyes 
on the outside. 

The booths are 
built of a simi- 
lar height, and 
the wall space 
above them is 
utilized further 
to embellish the 
building. From 
the great rafters 
which support 
the roof hang 
cloud-like drap- 
ings of light 
cloth, each 
building having 
its own appro- 

riate color. 

hese draperies 
are brought 
over to the side 
walls,and below 
them are paint- ) 
ed tapestries il- 
lustrating the 
exhibits in cach 
particular build- 
ing. The Agri- 
cultural Build- 
ing is hung in 
pale green, and 
the decorative 
tapestries all 
show scenes of 
husbandry or 
some subject 
connected with 
farm life. In- 
terspersed are 
groups of flags 
and banners, 
lending bright- 
ness to an al- 
ready gay scene 
andgentlysway- 
ing in the cool 
breezes which 
sweep up from 
the lake. 

The interior 
decoration, 
while done in 
connection with 
the exterior cul- 
oring, has been 
planned and 
executed by 
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Miss Adelaide 

Thorpe, of New | 

York. She has — 

been very suc- i 

cessful in dec- ~- 


orative work in 
private houses, 
and when this 


great opportun- 5 
ity presented itself, Mr. Turner considered her the most 


eapable person he knew to carry the work to a successful 
finish. Her tasteful arrangement is duly admired, and 
has caused surprise that the interior possibilities were 
not grasped at other ee 

The apnointment of Miss Thorpe but carries out the aim 
of the Eipusviion in making no classification by sex. Ifa 
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woman’s work is good it is fitted to take its place among 
other exhibits of a similar character, and if it is poor 
there is no room for it. There are, however, some indus- 
tries conducted by women for which sufficient space for a 
separate exhibit could not be secured. The Committee of 
Applied Arts on the Woman’s Board arranged to place all 
these exhibits together in the Manufactures Building. 
Then it was 
found that some 
men also could 
not secure the 
desired space. so 
their work is to 
be united with 
the women’s in 
a collective ex- 
hibit. Many 
home industries 
whose advance 
is not generally 
known are 
brought into 
prominence. 
Amongthese are 
gwsthetic rug- 
making, artistic 
setting of jewels. 
and gold and sil- 
ver work, pot- 
tery, and carved 
and burnt leath- 
er work. Wom- 
en are excelling 
in all these 
branches, and it 
is quite time 
that due recog- 
nition should be 
given to their 
efforts—in fact 
so anxious is the 
Committee to 
secure a notable 
exhibit of the 
highest class 
work, that cases 
attendants and 
care of exhibits 
have all been 
included in one 
item of expense. 
The Woman’s 
Administrative 
Building is a 
typical country 
club house, sur- 
rounded by trees 
and having wide 
and shady piaz- 
zas. It is most 
agreeably 
luced near a 
autiful rose- 
garden and fair- 
ly in the midst 
of the fine Hor- 
ticultural Ex- 
hibit. While far 
enough away 
from the heart 
of the Exposi- 


PIMOUtb el PLT eee 
tion to permit 
its visitors rest 


i 
and quiet, it is 


but a short walk from the Triumphal Bridge and the main 
buildings. This house will be used as a headquarters for 
social and business meetings of women. It contains, in ad- 
dition to offices and several tea-rooms, a large hall, which is 
to be a reading-room when not used for social or business 
gatherings. Many societies have chosen Buffalo as a 
meeting place for their conventions. -The, New, York State 
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Federation, the Daughters of the Confederacy and the 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union are some of the lar- 
gest organizations so far registered. 

It is anticipated that many thousands of Daughters of 
the American Revolution will visit the Exposition this Sum- 
mer, and the Board of Women Managers will be pleased to 
do anything in their power to make the Daughters’ stay 
agreeable. The Buffalo chapter will be glad to register all 
out-of-town D. A. R.s, and it is hoped that such visitors 
will make their presence known at the Woman’s Building. 
In fact, this building is largely for the benetit of the visitors 
to the Exposition, and women yoing there alone or from a 
great distance, by reporting themselves at this office, will 
be hoxspitably treated and their wishes furthered by the 
Board of Managers. 

The visitor to the Pan-American must not remain con- 


should be added for Niagara and its surroundings. The 
trolley lines by which all these trips may be accomplished 
make it possible to go over the ground rapidly and at a 
comparatively small expense. The city of Buffalo also con- 
tains many points of historic interest, and a report of these 
has been prepared by the patriotic and historical societies 
of Buffalo. In fact, the people of Buffalo seem to have 
thought and prepared for the pleasure of their guests in 
every direction, and it is only necessary to state one’s 
tastes in order to have them gratified. 

There are ample provisions for obtaining refreshments 
on the grounds. Two large restaurants are placed at the 
entrances of the Midway and the Stadium; there is still 
unother in the Midway. one in the Electric Tower, and 
light meals are served in the pergolas and on the Espla- 
nade. In the German Village, and in the Mexican and 





THE TRIUMPHAL BRIDGE. 


vent with seeing the Exposition only. There are many 
points of interest in the immediate neighborhood which 
should claim attention from every American as marking 
neriods in progress from dependence to independence. To 
inany people a visit to Niagara Falls will prove as much of 
a treat as the Exposition itself, and the marvellous rides 
on each side of the Gorge to Lewiston an‘ Queenstown are 
not easily crowded from the memory. Clinging to the very 
edge of the cliff, you creep down the rocky sides, past the 
boiling Whirlpool Rapids, Devil’s Hole and the ruins of 
Fort Gray. You may study Old Fort Niagara with its early 
historic associations, or the site of Fort Little Niagara, 
built by the French and dating as far back as 1750. In 
fact all this region, so replete with natural beauty and so 
hallowed by carly struggles, is alone worth a trip of many 
hundred miles, and in planning the length of time to 
be given to the Exposition, if possible, a couple of days 


From the painting by F. Hopkinson Smith. 


Italian restaurants, food is served according to the custom 
of each country. There are also numerous lunch counters 
where food may be very cheaply obtained, so that every 
palate and every purse may be suited. 

On the opposite side of the groands from the Wornan’s 
Building’are grouped the buildings erected by different 
States and countries, the Ordnance Exhibit and the En- 
campment of the Six Nations. No one should miss an 
examination of the Ordnance Exhibit of the United States 
Government, showing the modern weapons used in the 
recent wars. QOutside the buildings the heavy ordnance 
is displaved, including those recent marvellous inven- 
tions, the twelve-inch gun with disappearing carriage. and 
the new sea-coast rifle, the most powerful ordnance ever 
constructed, having a range of twenty miles. Indeed, all 
the Government exhibits are of peculiar interest, in view 
of the late experiences with both Army and Navy. The 
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and there are complete 
collections of coins of 
all nations, as well as 
of United States cur- 
rency. 

On the large lake in 
the Park there is a 
Life-Saving Station 
fully equipped and 
showing daily the 
means used for saving 
life on the coast. 

The Fisheries present 
never-ending objects of 
interest, with all the 
small fry in various 
stages of development. 
There are numerous 
stockyards, where fine 
cattle are on show, to 
the number of six thous- 
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display of models of 
war vessels, including 
armored and unarm- 
ored ships, torpedo 
boats and destroyers, 
transports, fumigation 
and repair ships will 
be practically com- 
plete. The fleets which 
operated in Cuba and 
Manila will be shown 
in models, correctly 
grouped. The War 
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ent shows equipments for military or civilian use, 
clothing, camp equipage and all that multitude 


of necessities that must be supplied when the army takes 


the field. 


The Treasury Department shows how money is coined, 


7 


and, and the lover of 
superior horseflesh is 
not denied the sight of 
his favorites, for a 




















THE PERGOLA, WITH GOVERNMENT 
BUILDING IN BACKGROUND. 


horse-show is a great feature. 

At the upper end of the 
grounds, just in front of the 
Propylea, is a great open space 
with a band-stand in the centre. 
In this stand bands from all 
countries play at stated times, 
while the air is filled with music 
and the scent of flowers, for the 
stand is surrounded with sunken 
gardens. 

The Stadium or arena is used 
daily for open-air sports, includ- 
ing bull-fights with the horrors 
eliminated. Many games, races, 
etc., both professional and ama- 
teur, are going on, with many 
champions competing. 

As yet we have barely men- 
tioned the appearance of the 
Exposition at night; then it is 
fairyland, indeed. It is almost. 
idle to use numbers and say 
three hundred thousand electric 
lights are used to decorate build- 
ings and grounds. But when it 


is said the buildings stand out ablaze against the dusky 
background of the night, that the Electric Tower of green, 
gold and ivory crowned with its golden goddess can be 


seen twenty miles away, and that-even the fountains and 


cascades sparkle threygh_the,gloop( With raimbow tints, 
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surrounding it in all directions are a hundred or 
more smaller jets. These smaller jets are operated 
so as to produce patterns of fans, pyramids, ete., in 
endless variety, so that the designs may vary each 
evening. Below the basin where these waters play 
is a great room ceiled with different colored glasses. 
By throwing powerful lights through these glasses 
the lovely changing effects are produced. In this 
same room are placed the pumps which operate the 
jets of water, and the variety and beauty of the 
changes are illimitable. The shores of the North Bay 
provide room for thousands of spectators, 

There has been a disposition in some quarters to 
question the taste of the managers in using such a 
comparatively small space in which to set the build- 
ings. General effect is, of course, a point earnestly 
to be considered, but the convenience of the publie 
is to our minds even a more potent factor. 

To see even cursorily the sights presented at a 
great exposition is a pleasure necessarily attended 
with great fatigue. When the buildings are sepa- 
rated by great distances which must be traversed 
under a Summer sun the fatigue is brought to a 
maximum, and one is often tempted to forego the 
sight of something which really interests one, rather 
than travel the weary way which leads there. The 
compactness of this Exposition will prove to its 
Visitors one of its conspicuous merits. They will 
enjoy its many beautiful vistas and views, its wealth 
of floral and seulptured beauty with less weariness 
of flesh, since they are perusing an edition de luxe 
instead of a mighty, unabridged volume. Wheel 
chairs with attendants or without simplify matters 
much for people who are delicate or easily fatigued. 
They may be used both in the buildings and on the 
grounds. 

The members of the Gypsy Camp are living their 
nomadic life undisturbed by the sight of civilized 
appliances. The pleasures of life on an Ostrich Farm 
can be guessed by watching the ungainly birds stalk- 













































THE “STANDARD BEARER,” BY KARL BITTER. 


then some idea of the lovely spec- 
tacle may be imagined. 

It was thought that extreme 
beauty in electrical effects had 
been secured at the ‘* White City,” 
but those triumphs pale before the 
illumination that decorates this 
*“ Rainbow City.”’ The tower has 
its 409 feet of beauty lighted in 
three ways. Thousands of incan- 
descent lamps are imbedded in 
its walls, making it look almost 
translucent. Search-lights are 
placed on the top, and at the base 
are ten huge lights, protected by 
different colored glasses, so that 
it will be possible to throw the 
tints of the rainbow on the build- 
ing or the cascades. One cannot 
from mere words gain any idea 
of the beauty of the fountains 
which ornament the grounds. 
These will be spouting all the 
time. One particular fountain, 
however, shows its wonders only 
at night and then for a brief pe- 
riod. In North Bay, which lies 
at the southern end of the Mid- 
way, there is a small artificial 
island, and it is on this island 
that the electric fountain is placed. 
The main jet of water rises two 
hundred and fifty feet in air, and 
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ing about and by calculating the power generated in one tion of man had been taxed to its uttermost to bring 
flap of the powerful wing or one stride of those huge together into one place such o variety of amusements. 
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legs. The Indian Congress is situated on the Midway Buffalo with its two hundred and twenty-five miles of 
and has no connection with the Six Nations’ exhibit, shady, asphalted streets may well be called the wheelman’s 
which is made by the paradise. From August 
Exposition. Forty-two 6 to August 17, there 


tribes will be repre- 
sented in the Congress, 
and they have a fine col- 
lection of relics and im- 
lements from all parts of 
vorth America. There 
are some notable Indians 
here—the girl Winoma, 
who is such a wonder- 
ful rifle shot and, at the 
Six Nations, Chief Red 
Cloud, an imposing figure A Midway, with pew 
with his feathers and Ps a — St y ‘attractions and old fav- 
bone ornaments, which Te WCB F canted Coes ee teehee orites, has been given 
need all his dignity to 1 =|. SZ orien SO ts hon ns cana a large section of the 
carry them off. The old hi ie ; a SSS grounds, and one may 
Indian woman said to be at once see life in an 
over a hundred years old Arab encampment, idle 
and living in her own away a morning in aVen- 
hut, which has. been etian’ gondola, wander 
brought with her, seems through the ‘Streets of 
still to enjoy life in her Mexico,” float through 
own fashion. When one the air in a sort of flyin 
sees how easily these machine, or be whirled 
primitive people fill the upward in the “ Aerio- 
wants of Nature and Cycle.” An  “ upside 
bow simple “ housekeep- down house,” like the 
ing seems to be, the one which created so 
thought will arise if, much amusement in 
after all, the benefits of Paris, is also to be found 
civilization counter- here, while an ‘ African 
balance ita wear and tear. village” and a ‘“Johns- 
Venice in America is town Flood” are neigh- 
perhaps the most fairy- bors. All tastes are suit- 
like part of the gay Mid- ed, and one may pass at 
way, and one can stand will from ‘* grave to gay, 
ona tiny Rialto without from lively to severe.” 
being baited like Shy- Of the pulsing life of 
lock, or may cross a min- the great Exposition we 
iature Bridge of Sighs. have spoken not at all, 
With a bit of silver and nor of the notable art 
the mecessary courage collection here, nor of 
one may tempt fate by SS BSS ESS SSIS SR BS SHRS ESAS the music, nor yet of 
going up in a captive the splendid floral beau- 
balloon, aud if one can- ties. In order to do jus- 
not see enough of the world in this way, he may go_ tice to these features we shall reserve thein for other 
“Around the World,” next door. It seems as ifthe inven- papers, when pictures illustrating them will. be-presented. 


are to be athletic events 
7 neces imme which will be spoken of 
SSS JSS IFRS , more fully later. 

Pcie AL SE fe All that we have seen 
Ee — : hitherto has been of a 
\__4 character to provide food 
for thought as well as 
amusement. For the vis- 
itor who wishes to par- 
take purely of pleasure 
there is an ample field. 
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It was years before the War, 
when every plantation was a law 


: unto itself, and the story came 
‘4 about in this wise: Colonel 
‘ Hamilton and Colonel Lane 
~~ a owned adjoining plantations, 


and there had been a Colonel 
Hamilton and a Colonel Lane 
upon the respective premises ever since the grant of the 
English king. There was also an unusually bitter feud, 
quite as old as the English grants, which had been 
inherited by successive generations, along with other 
goods, chattels and slaves. So when a Colonel Hamilton 
lanted corn a Colonel Lane planted cotton, and vice versa. 
hen a Colonel Lane sent a son to Oxford, a Colonel 
Hamilton favored Heidelbreg. When a Colonel Hamilton 
ran for a county office, faithful to the tradition, though 
often with groanings of spirit, a Colonel Lane ran against 
him; for each had established his own coterie, builded 
his own church, of which one was High and the other 
extremely Low, and each was as secure in his following as 
any peer under the crown. 

But.there was no open quarrel, for the opposites were 
gentlemen in every generation, whose dignity and position 
were above the pettiness of bickering, and the feud itself 
was too ancient a matter to make of it an affair of honor, 
Ro it simply existed. 

In truth, if either of the incumbert Colonels had been 
halted upon the road, in the year of our Lord 18—, for a 
history of the grievance, it is to be doubted if either could 
have given a lucid or satisfactory reason for its existence, 
except that as it was an inheritance it should be perpetu- 
ated with the other traditions of the family. 

It was vaguely understood to have had its origin in an 
ancient boundary line, for »mong the yellow documents of 
the first Lane was an ominous will threatening disinherit- 
ance to the unworthy descendant who should daringly go 
a-wooing upon the Hamilton acres, and in the archives of 
the Hamiltons an identical parchment invoked a similar 
fate upon a traitorous Hamilton. In all of the preceding 
generations no maiden Lane had ever slily twirled her fan 
or pouted beneath her sunshade for the house of Hamilton, 
for the maidens of Lane had been a demure race; beauti- 
ful, stately, calm, excelling in housewifery, netting and 
embroidery, subservient as petticoats should be to the 
parental doublet and hose, and exceedingly docile in regard 
to the iron rod of the prohibition—and no Hamilton, in the 
pride of his position, had ever forgotten that he was a 
Hamilton. 

It came to pass that the present Ovlonel Hamilton had a 
son, 8 manly youth, just home for a long vacation, so the 
old mansion was decked in gala array and the halls rang 
with merrymaking. It also caime to pass that the present 
Oolonel Lane had a daughter, as dainty a lass as ever tied 
bonnet under a chin; and as a latent strain of blood crops 
out in human beings as in horses, alus for the dimpled 
Dorothy, the latest born of Lane! For Aubrey Hamilton 
was good to look upon; his olive brow was high and noble, 
and his dark eye wore with grace that manly melancholy 
which was a fashion of the time. There had been a show 
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of horsefiesh at the County Fair, 
and a most gallant rider gayly 
plumed himself upon certain flat- 
terings of ribbons. And later, for- 
bidden glances of blue eyes and of 


brown had swept across the long 
hall at the Assembly Ball. 

Among the friends of each proud 
faction one stood alone on neutral ground, a certain 
Madaine Du Prat, who ignored the ancient feud, broke 
bread with each and privately declared it was a sin to 
keep such lambs apart; and so it fell, and not unwillingly, 
a maid of Lane made curtsey to the house of Hamilton, 
and each matchmaking dame not blessed with marriage- 
able daughters kindly resolved to help the affair about. 
And this was why the Spring was full of music, the music 
full of Dorothy, and Dorothy’s own young heart kept time 
in“eager tune; but only the matchmaker, Madame du Prat, 
and Dorothy’s factotem, a humpbacked imp who grinned 
sardonically but was discreet, were parties to the secret. 
The latter, always unfit for work, had followed Dorothy 
like a faithful dog, from her babyhood, and now, weird 
and uncouth in his fantastic dress of hunting green and 
white ruffles, Joe was a reliable carrier-pigeon, for he knew 
enough to know the destination of his little white winged 
missives. 

Apart from his fellows and shunned by them as possess- 
ing some evil power by reason of his deformity, Dorothy’s 
romance opened up a delightful vista in the life of Joe, and 
his head was filled with romantic impossibilities by the 
mischievous Dorothy. Now, as he carried a book or glove, 
he was jester to a pastoral king and princess; now follow- 
ing, he was his noble lady’s page, but through all he was 
the faithful slave of the happy, youthful pair. 

So apple blossoms shattered, and the country side wagged 
merrily of Montague and Capulet and wagered on the issue 
of the day; while the two scions of an hostile house each 
smoked perique and took his daily julep apart, in fond 
security. 

At last the whispered murmur rose into a spoken rumor, 
and Colonel Lane waxed wroth. Twice Joe had been seen 
to climb the fence and drop upon forbidden ground. 
Being watched, he kept the Ictter in his pocket over night, 
and some one slipped it while he slept. The Colonel held 
the letter in his hand and raged, while Joe, heartbroken, 
but stoical, played the fool by way of answer; and then 
beluind closed doors the storm broke over Dorothy. 

The maids of Lane were fair and coy, back from com- 
puted time, but never was there such a grave revolt as this. 
The traditions of the family had been set at naught—its 
honor was in question. 

The calm of suspense followed on the storm, and early 
on the next morning a message was sent to Aubrey Hamil- 
ton, Jr., containing a formal challenge. Young Hamilton 
chose to answer in person and flatly refused to fight. ‘I 
shall never stain my hands with any man’s blood without 
cause,” he said to the irate Colonel, ‘“‘and besides I could 
not take the advantage of youth over age.” 

‘“Zounds, sir! It is not my fault that my sons are 
daughters!” 
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Aubrey bit his lip, but answered gravely, ‘“ But you are 
the father of the loveliest of women!” 

‘‘Plague the women!’’ shouted the old man, ‘I have 
challenged you to fight, not to compliment my daughter!” 

** And I refuse to fight.” 

‘“*T call you a rascal, sir!” 

‘*T grant it,” said Aubrey, quietly. 

‘* And do you still refuse?” 

‘“*T do, sir.” 

Still another accusation came hotly. 
you a thief!” 

“And lam 
that, alas! 
sir,” said 
Aubrey, as- 
suming the 
air of a pen- 
itent, ‘‘for I 
have stolen 
a heart! ”’ 

‘*Such 
monumental 
impudence!” 
hissed the 
old man. 
“Can I not 
force you to 
fight, sir!” 

‘You can- 
not, Colonel 
Lane. I love 
your daugh- 
ter and have 
won her love 
honestly and 
fairly, and 
now I pro- 
pose that we 
compromise 
this ridicu- 
loos feud, 
take down 
the fence 
obliterate 
the bound- 
ary line alto- 
gether, and 
forget what 
it was all 
about! I 
know that 
this is not 
according to 
the _ tradi- 
tions of the 
two families, 
brt it is ac- 
cording to 
something, 
which, with 
due respect 
to both, we 
hold higher 
than either!” 
said the 
young man, 
earnestly. 

‘“ Shall 
disregard 
the policy of 
my ancestors, sir? Trample upon the tradition which is 
my children’s inheritance, and set at naught the superior 
wisdom of my forefathers? Never, sir—never!” thun- 
dered the Colonel. 

“Ancestral antipathy. Um! The way is clear!” mur- 
mured Aubrey. “I am sorry, Colonel Lane,” he added 
aloud, **that you will not consider my proposition, and, as 
leannot fight you, I will bid you good-morning! ” 

“Not a bad-looking boy, that,’”’ mused the Colonel, cool- 
ing from his wrath and turning to watch the retreating 
figure, “‘and he is willing to sacrifice his inheritance and 
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brave the devil—for Hamilton will raise the devil—all for 
my kitten! Woman! Woman! What follies are com- 
mitted in thy name!—but, by Jove, I'l] keep it up as long 
as herloes! ”’ 

II. 

The last echo of the hunting horn had died upon the 
breeze, and down the wide road just a faint cloud of dust 
told where the merry party wound, led by the blooded bay 
of Aubrey Hamilton, measuring gaits with Dorothy’s Othello. 

But in the deeper wood, the ‘‘ Vale Duello” called by 
knowing 
ones, the 
sunrise, 
looked upon 
a stranger 
scene. Sec- 
onds and 
surgeons, 
bandages, 
smoking pis- 
tols and hur- 
rying valets; 
and the two 
old princi- 


pals, just 
passed the 
allotted 


span, and fit- 
ter by right 
of years to 
cling to easy- 
chairs and 
pillows, were 
hustled, 
proud and 
bleeding, in- 
to carriages 
waiting 
nearby. And 
then the 
field was 
still, for a 
grievance 
had been 
settled and 
strictly by 
the code. 

It was a 
wearied 
troop, but 
yay, that 
flanked the 
winding 
road. Old 
Red so often 
lost, had 
used his arts 
in vain, and 
his dangling 
brush adorn- 
ed the whip 
of Dorothy. 

Good-bys 
were given, 
banterings 


‘ -_ J 4 . 
exchanged, 


eae a f : a j 


a but Aubrey 


lingered at 
the drive for 
just another 
word; when the gate was swung back by a shaking hand 
and the ashen face of Caspar, Colonel Lane’s serving man, 
was framed between. ‘*Oh! my Lawd, Miss Dolly!” he 
wailed; “better git down on yo’ knees an’ go ter prayin’, 
fur all dat kin sabe us now is prar!”’ 

“What is the matter? Speak!” cried Dorothy, with 
blanching cheek, for Caspar was not given to much emo- 
tion; but now that he was aroused Caspar was not to be 
hurried. 

‘Dey done settle hit, Marse Ham’lton an’ Ole Marse, Jack 
dey was twenty-one, an’ dey pistols bright_an’ new, dey 
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dat allus kills dey man! Well, dey git at hit ‘bout sunup, 
an’ dey fit, des arter you'll driv down de road. Hit were 
powerful an’ squar’, de Lawd know hit, an’ arter hit were 
all ober, Ole Marse he lay back in de kerridge gwine home, 
on dis ole black bres’, and he ‘low proud lack, ‘ Caspar, de 
name’s still clean!’ But now Ole Marse’s laig done hilt 
up high’s yo’ head to stop de bleedin’. Ole Marse he done 
kilt Marse Ham’Iton, den Marse Ham’lIton he ups an‘ shoot 
Ole Marse in de Jaig. Sech car’yons I haint nebber see; 
not sence Old Marse fit Marse Brooktiel’ fur passin’ de lie, 
’fore yo’ was borned! Ole Marse could kill his man den 
"dout ebber gittin’ er scratchin’, but now de grin’in’ is 
weak, an’ my po’ Ole Marse he hatter eat lead dat he haint 
nebber eat erfore!”’ and old Caspar, overcome with grief 
and mortification, wept aloud. 
“Aubrey! Your father!—mine!” gasped Dorothy. 


Colonel Hamilton, in his easy-chair, lay among his pil- 
lows in no uncertain humor. 

“It was rumored that you were mortally wounded. 
Thank heaven it is not true! ” said Aubrey, fervently. 

“Huh!” grunted the Colonel. ‘I’m very much alive, 
particularly in this infernal elbow!” 

‘But why did you do it, father?—at your age, to risk so 
much, as though you had no son!” 

“Risk the deuce, Aubrey!’ as atwinge made the old 
fellow jump, ‘when you wouldn’t fight him—and he said 
so, told me so—and was [ to take his challenge like a wean- 
ling calf? No, by Jove! He found mettle worthy of his 
steel!’ Aubrey winced; the allusions were perfectly 
apparent, and were intended to hurt. 

“No one can accuse me, father, of wanting in bravery in 
& just cause, but I did not accept Colonel Lane’s challenge 
because I considered the whole affair as absurd and ridicu- 
lous.” 

“Ridiculous ?—to me, sir? The inheritance of your fam- 
ily ridiculous, sir? Is the maintenance of the honor of 
your name ridiculous? Ye gods! What taint is in my 
blood that my son, my son, contrary to the tenets of his 
house, should go philandering after a strange woman?” 

“Not that, sir!—not that!” cried Aubrey, flushing hotly. 

‘Ahem! A girl with a dimple in her chin then, a sworn 
foe, and then you mouth and more when I have taken 
up the pistols for the lustre of the name! A Hamilton 
never refused to fight, sir! You have the honor of being 
the first, sir! Verily, our sons should don petticoats and 
twist their neck-cloths into apron strings!” 

‘‘Take care, father; you hurt yourself,” said Aubrey, 
gently. ‘‘See, your wound is bleeding.” 

“Let it bleed! It is honorable blood!” snarled the 
Colonel. And in the silence which followed the old fellow 
dropped into an uneasy slumber, tenderly watched by his 
undutiful son, who only paused to write a note to his 
Dorothy. 

And such comfort it was, to take it from her belt and 
read it over and over, when after a similar storm of pain 
and temper, the other party to the rencounter slept. 

‘“‘So he thinks that he has killed my father, and is angry 
with Aubrey, as father is with me! Oh! but we’ll catch it 
until the wounds are healed, and then ’’——and then the 
dimples played around the pouting lips and the precious 
note was tucked beneath the belt again. 


ITT. 

‘You are doing better than J hoped,” said Doctor Gray 
to Colonel Hamilton as he threw open the blind to dress 
the latter’s arm. 

‘Yes, better than I deserve,” said the Colonel, meekly. 
“At my time of life it is hard to have killed another oid 
man. To you only will I admit it, but it was a precious 
piece of nonsense, and if it was to do over again I should 
take the matter under consideration more than once.” 

‘Really?’ queried the surgeon, turning away to hide 
the twinkle in his small eyes. 

“Yes, for the girl is pretty and is as well born as any in 
the county, and Aubrey is my only son. Then, too,” he 
added, uncertainly, ‘“‘we were both old men, past the 
allotted time of Nature anyway—and to think that I took 
the fragment that remained! ” 

‘““Why, that’s what Fell said about Colonel Lane,” said 
the Doctor, slowly, watching the effect. ‘Said that he 
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was eaten with remorse; that if it was to do over again he 
wouldn't be a party.” 

“Why, isn't he dead?) Didn't I kill him?” 

‘Well, not exactly; you peppered his leg pretty badly, 
but "’—— 

‘“God be praised!” interrupted the Colonel, devoutly. 
‘* Hum !—ah!—that is!'—um! ” punctilliousness getting the 
upper hand. ‘As Colonel Lane was the aggressor I shall 
wait to hear from him.” 

‘‘Doubtless, you will soon,” said the little Doctor. * Fell 
said he had a fever, and shot and remorse is not a very 
favorable combination.” 

‘‘T shall meet him half way,” murmured the Colonel. 

‘But the feud?” queried the surgeon. 

“That has been wiped out upon the field, according to 
the code,” said the Colonel, with dignity. 

The kindly little surgeons, who had earnestly endeavored 
to prevent the encounter, were not slow in their exchange 
of confidences, and early in the following day Doctor Felh 
was the bearer of a message running after this fashion: 


“AUBREY HaMILtTon, Esq: 

“My Dear Colonel—As I wish to see you ona little matter 
of business and am hobbled worse than a yearling calf. if you wilt 
kindly dispense with ceremony and come to me, you will oblige, 

* Yours truly, 

* Cloverfield, JONAS LANE.” 

“I'm glad now that it is all over,” said Colonel Hamil- 
ton, as the two men looked one another in the face for the 
second time in their lives. ‘I’ve always looked at it in 
that light, but I thought that I couldn't afford to say so.” 

‘And so have I,” said Colonel Lane, as he brushed a 
stray tear upon the counterpane. ‘ We tried to transmit 
hate and the two negatives have been equal to—what?” 
he asked, smiling softly. 

‘“‘T shall be charmed at the acquisition of such a daugh- 
ter,” said Colonel] Hamilton, bowing in courtly fashion. 

‘¢ As I shall be to receive a son,” said Colonel Lane. ‘I 
never had ason. But about the deuced will; my ancestor 
preconceived a son, if I rightly remember, and threatens 
disinheritance in case of an alliance with your family.” 

‘‘Mine reads very much after the same fashion,” said 
Colonel Hamilton, “and I verily believe that the same 
lawyer drew them up. But, as we don’t want the old fel- 
lows to turn over in their graves, with your permission, as 
you are hobbled and I am only winged, I shall take both 
wills down to Dobbin, and if he can’t find a loophole in 
both of them, why I'll emigrate to China!” 


lV. 

The morning sun shone upon.a pile of littered papers, 
while a weazened-ficed old man with an auburn wig 
beside him wearily leaned his head upon his hand, for 
Colonel Hamilton had assured him that the need was very 
urgent, and Squire Dobbin had “set up” with the ancient 
wills all night. But light was coming, too, from another 
source, for after awhile he clapped his hand upon his knee 
and laughed aloud. ‘“‘Hump! Both wills made to hold 
water like a cup; but I'll crack them, and kiss the bride 
into the bargain, too!” 

“You see,” he said, an hour or two later, to a visitor 
whose arm was in a sling, ‘‘they’ve drawn the confounded 
things as tight as wax—the deuce take ’em!—and there's 
only one way to break ’em; not by a point of law, for 
there’s no weakness in ’em, but by juggling, as it were, with 
the plans and specifications. See?” said the astute little 
man, turning up his thumb. 

*T don’t see that I do,” said the mystified listener. 

Well,” said the lawyer, ‘Ole Lane’s will distinctly pre- 
supposes that all of his descendants will be sons—a pretty 
wise man that, in his day and generation—and invokes 
damnation upon him or them if they should go a-wooing 
on your premises. Now, your old ancestor,” here the 
thumb came into play again, ‘‘shakes an empty wallet in 
the face of the luckless descendant who should have the 
bad taste to wed off his own real estate—that is, on 
Colonel Lane’s property—see? Well, as Miss Dorothy has 
never come courting Mr. Aubrey, to your certain know)- 
edge, that settles the Lane side of it. Old Lane’s property 
joins yours, but Mr. Aubrey must not wed on hostile 
ground. What’s to hinder,a mornings wedding on the 
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boundary line in the Springtime, each on his and her own 
inheritance, families on both sides the fence, apple blos- 
soms, sunshine and happiness ever afterwards? ” 

‘By Jove! What an idea! ” laughed the Colonel. ‘ You 
sly old fox! But the haughty Dorothy would never con- 
sent to that—never!”’ 

‘*But she would,” said the little lawyer, emphatically, 
‘for she’s a reasonable woman, and that’s the only way 
out of it that I can see. You don't offend their memories 
—they would rather applaud your adroitness—and you 
save a very pretty property to each of the young persons, 
and their children after them—a very pretty property, sir! ” 
and the little man rubbed his hands gleefully. 

Later in the day the former foes held a most solemn con- 
sultation, when Aubrey and Squire Dobbin formed part of 
the interesting circle, and Colonel Lane, propped up in bed, 
almost forgot his injury, as contracts were drawn and 
deeds were signed to the satisfaction of all concerned—all, 
excepting little Dorothy, who, being a maid, had not been 
consulted. 

Progressive women, by name, did not exist in that day, 
but the little lady held her own views, nevertheless; so 
when the matter was broached to her as being one that 
was already satisfactorily settled, she at once assumed a 
state of rebellion, for she had reasoned it out upon a femi- 
nine, but thoroughly logical basis. 

‘‘ My opinion considered of no more importance than 
Joe's! Not even informed of the contemplated agreement! 
This as plighted maid, to what insignificance should I 
attain as wedded wife!” and the thin, proud nostril dilated 
with indignation. 

‘ Only think, Dorothy,” said her lover, taking her studied 
silence as another phase of womanliness, which he deferred 
analyzing, ‘‘only think how near we are to the realization 
of our dream! ” 

‘Indeed! said Dorothy, stiffly. Aubrey felt rather 
than heard the intonation, and then, only then, he remem- 
bered that Dorothy had not been taken into the consulta- 
tion, and wondering if women ever were upon such 
occasions, he resolved to make amends. 

*T wish you could have been there. It was really like a 
melodrama, Dorothy; rather ridiculous and mortifying in 
some parts—Dbut, thank God, the ordeal is over, and all’s 
well that ends well!” 

“Yes, surely, that ends well,” answered Dorothy with 
great dignity. 

‘“ And here is the world talking and speculating about 
us,’ said Aubrey with as much of enthusiasm as lorothy’s 
icy demeanor would permit. ‘* But we will not care when 
we are married, will we, darling?” 

When we are married!--nol!’’ said Dorothy, deliber- 
ately. ‘‘Mr. Hamilton, you speak so positively, that what 
I am about to tell you may come in the nature of a shock, 
but I have concluded that I have made a mistake—a grave 
mistake—and I cannot marry you, Mr. Hamilton!” 

‘What do you mean, Dorothy?” 

‘I mean that I do not want to marry you. It is better 
to have discovered a mistake before than after marriage.”’ 

‘What can you mean?” cried Aubrey, turning pale. 
‘Surely the excitements of the past few days have turned 
your little head. They were enough to have upset a wiser 
one than yours!” 

‘That is just it,” she said, bitterly. “I know that you 
regard me as a mere toy, at most, a child to play with but- 
terflies or be amused or to amuse you. I am not that. I 
ain not the woman you take me to be. I hate your women 
with loose tongues and all their brains in their finger 
tips!” 

“You are making a mistake now, Dorothy,” said Aubrey. 
‘“[ have loved you for what you are, for what I know you 
to be, the dearest, sweetest, best of women, without whom 
honor, riches, all the earth, are as nothing; and IJ think 
that I have a right to inquire into this sudden change. 
Do not, for God’s sake, do not trifle with me, Dorothy!” 


“Ah! Trifle!” said Dorothy, with a faint tremor in 
her voice. ‘I never was more serious than I am at this 
moment. But I find that your policy in life is different 


from mine—for I have one, even if it is a novelty—and I 
am convinced from the events of the past few days that I 
will be far happier to remain simply Dorothy Lane, 
spinster!” 
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“Do you give up so lightly all we hoped—al we 
planned ?”’ 

‘“Not so lightly, thongh I acknowledge my mistake. 
But you can find elsewhere, Mr. Hamilton, the toy with 
which to amuse yourself—the ideal with which to solace 
yourself! ”’ 

“Is this your answer?” 

ec Yes.” 

‘‘Then I will go, but remember, whatever happens, that 
it was at your bidding.” 

Y. 

‘What a blending of man and child a woman is,” mused 
Aubrey, as he paced the floor late into the night struggling 
with his new experience. “Whew! What a dose for 
Father! But she will recall me to-morrow. I suppose she 
thought the course of true love was running too smoothly. 
Pretty. little, dimpled Dorothy, you shall never be ignored 
again!” 

Aubrey waited restlessly for two or three days; Dorothy 
was impulsive, and two or three days was quite long enough 
to have cooled her indignation. He had even walked 
once or twice slowly by the big gate in the hope of catch- 
ing a glimpse of her, but no Dorothy appeared, no letter of 
reconsideration. 

At length Joe shambled in with something under his 
arm. Slowly, gravely, almost tearfully, he delivered the 
packet to its owner. For Joe knew that it contained a 
bundle of letters tied with a blue ribbon, and half of the 
ny troth ring whose other half was worn by Aubrey him- 
Seilr, 

The faithful half-wit was puzzled at this unusual state of 
affairs. | 

“What yo’ been doin’ ter my young Miss, Marse 
Aubrey?” he gasped, glowering fiercely and wagging lis 
great head. Taint no man got no right ter mek her cry, 
white ner black, while I got dis here fis’! 

Aubrey laid his hand gently upon the shoulder of the 
pitiful manikin in its starched ruffles. ‘I haven’t done 
anything to make her cry, Joe; she is trying to make me 
ery. 

‘Her?’ said Joe, incredulously. ‘Why, she cry an’ 
cry an’ stay in her room an’ spile dem eyes—yo’ call ’em 
vi’lets—an’ she don’ call me de cote fool no mo’!”’ 


“She does?” said Aubrey, starting guiltily. ‘ What 
does she say?” 
** Nuffin,” said Joe, ‘‘but Ole Marse, he do. Lawd! 


Yo’ oughter heared Ole Marse cuss,” and Joe brightened 
perceptibly. ‘*He cuss de h’ons plum offen er goat, an’ 
say ue kick Joe plum outen de do’ dis mornin’.” 

“Joe,” said Aubrey, suddenly, as a painful picture pre- 
sented itself, ‘‘tell your Miss Dolly that Iam going away 
because she told me to go, but if she wants me at any time 
to send for me and I will come. You understand?” 

‘Yas, sar, I does,” said Joe. ‘Dar haint gwine be no 
weddin’ cake, an’ my young Miss gwine be er oli maid— 
she say so.”’ 

The interview with the senior Hamilton was long and 
stormy. The oft repeated story of petticoats was told 
again with renewed flavor. 

‘“Gad, boy!”’ She shall marry you—she shall, by Jove! ” 
—cried the old man in a topping rage. ‘ Her old Daddy 
and yours have fought and bled and died for it, all against 
their wills, and now when we have settled it the way we 
believed you both wanted it. you want to go sneaking to 
the other side without taking her with you!—Gad, sir! — 
Bhe shall marry, if I, even at my age, have to play Petru- 
chio to her Kate!” 

VI. 

Cloverfield had been surfeited with sensation, and now 
came the news that Aubrey Hamilton was going abroad to 
finish his course and that Dorothy had decided upon a 
a season in Washington. 

An occasional letter told of her triumphs, and two old 
men sat together and smoked by way of comfort. 

These had been months of exceeding unrest to the heart 
of Madame Du Prat. It was she who had unbarred the 
gate of the Garden of Eden, and lo! the bird of Paradise 
had flown! 

She opened her old Madeira for the discorsolate sires 
with a guilty feeling tugging at her heart, and kept up an 
untlagging correspondence with each delinquent. Her 
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watchword was “Faith and Works.”” Twice a day she im- 
plored her patron Saint for aid—then most unblushingly, 
she “ carried double.” 

She begged Dorothy in the midst of her Washington 
gaieties not to forget the friend of her childhood, deplored 
the blindness and selfishness of men in general, citing her 
own dear dead Alphonse, and prayed her to tell her all, 
—confide. ‘Dear, amiable, mischief-making old thing!” 
said Aubrey, as he read for the second time one of the 
many missives which came regularly by the English post, 
to her ‘‘ Dear Aubree,” couched in the most chaste and 
perfect French. 

At last Aubrey was coming home and, Ileaven be praised! 
so was Dorothy. It was a coincidence to Madame’s mind 
which argued 
well. Her Dor- 
o-thy must be 
more placable, 
more _bistoric- 
ally womanly. 
“Ze long car- 
case wid ze nez, 
ze stride,” such 
wearers of pet- 
ticoats might 
rebel against 
masculine au- 

remacy, ‘ze 

ees feel like 
one feesh. Bah! 
but ah! ma belle 
Dorothy, non, 
non! I bring 
zem so/ If Au- 
bree be not one 
fool, he git 
her!” said Ma- 
dame complais- 
antly to her 
spaniel as she 
stroked his long 
silky ears. Then 
Madame plan- 
ned a ball. 

Madame’s an- 
cestors, the de 
la Fontanelles, 
waked in their 
stiff frames to 
look down upon 
the unwonted 
disturbance. 
Rooms which 
were closed and 
sealed for years, 
were opened to 
the air, and a 
mouldy odor of 
ancient frag- 
rance floated 
from the heavy 
hangings. Dain- 
ty laces were 
unearthed and 
aired until Ma- 
dame seemed 
enveloped in 
billows of seafoam, while the plate of the de la Fontanelles 
waxed bright and warm beneath its rubbings and reflected 
dozens of the sprightly Madame. 

All Cloverfield wondered, and then were bidden to the 
ball. 

Sweet Dorothy, prettier and lovelier than before, unwit- 
ingly part of the plan, at Madame’s bidding came early to 
assist her hostess. Madame heaved a sigh of satisfaction 
as her critical eye weighed and measured the effect of the 
fanitless white gown. ‘ Eet was so kind of you,” she 
whispered, as she held both little hands and noted a pathos 
about the dimpled chin she had never seen before. 
Dorothy’s heart beat pitifully, while Madame tried by 
every polished art to sound its painful depths, for she could 
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not condescend to barefaced inquisitiveness. But Dorothy 
held her own. She knew that Aubrey had returned, was 
bidden to the ball and wondered how the lines would fall. 
Perhaps there was a shadow of regret, but her inner con- 
sciousness made no outward sign. 

‘“‘ Aubree ees come,” said Madame, as though imparting 
a@ piece of news. Durothy was silent. ‘Ile come to me 
to-night,” she continued. ‘Ze poor Aubree! ah! mon 
Dieu! he haf no care for women!” said Madame, pathetic- 
ally clasping her hands. 

‘‘Then why doesn’t he join a Brotherhood? You cer- 
tainly could aid him in finding a refuge beyond the pale 
of women,” said Dorothy, curiously longing for Madame 
to continue the conversation despite her own brusqueness, 

—but Madame 
would not. 
The ball pro- 
gressed, the 
candles gleam- 
ed, the violins 


sobbed, the 
merry dance 
was on, and 


Dorothy was 
radiant, smilk 
ing, gay--a 
queen amongst 
many courtiers. 
Men praised 
Madame in the 
courtly way she 
loved, women 
sighed and en- 
vied her acces- 
sories, but Ma- 
dame was not 
happy. Hand- 
some, silent, 
grave, her “Au- 
bree” sat apart- 
sometimes 
speaking a word 
to those neg- 
lected maidens 
always to be 
found at balls, 
or giving en- 
couragement to 
some timid 
youth who 
sought a partner 
in the dance. 
Stately mam- 
mas, unbend- 
ing, sympath- 
ized in vain, 
and pretty 
maids coaxed 
with laughing 
eyes. Dorothy 
reigned su- 
preme, and he 
was not. her 
king! Oh, the 
vaunted consis- 
tency of the 
most inconsis- 
tent sex! Madame was on thorns; she had arranged a 
little romance so beautifully, and here was the object of it, 
spoiling it all. Her ‘‘Aubree” had disappointed her. 
From his air, of course, Dorothy had taken her cue, for 
Dorothy was a thorough woman. ‘ Mon Dieu! Hélas!” 
and quivering with ill concealed emotion, Madame could 
almost have gone on her knees to the good Saint before 
the crowded assembly. 

After congratulations and good-nights or rather good- 
mornings, and the last carriage had rolled away, Madame 
shook her finger at her ‘‘ Aubree.’’—‘‘ You was bad, bad! 
What for I open dis beeg, beeg house? Do you eexpect one 

irl to fly at you like one bat? You was bad!” From 
Madame's standpoint the ball had failed of its purpose, as 


**! AM GLAD NOW THAT IT IS ALL OVER," 
SAID COLONEL HAMILTON.—Pace 86. 
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Aubrey had positively refused to have a little affair with 
Marion Lee at the Madame’s bidding, even after Madame’s 
understanding with the mischief-loving Marion. ‘* For,” 
said he bitterly. ‘‘I won’t pique a woman into marrying me 
by acting a lie with another! Whatever 1 may do, I will 
not add poltroon to my titles.” 

So Madame was grievously hurt and tossed restlessly upon 
her pillows, but when the sun was high at last she slept, 
for Madame had formulated a plan. 

Dorothy had not regarded the ball with any pleasurable 
anticipations. for it had meant an effort and a simulation. 
But poor Aubrey had made no attempt whatever to dis- 
guise his mood; 
his sulkiness, so 
unlike him, was as 
artless as a child’s; 
he was natural, but 
she? She almost 
despised herself 
for her smiles and 
little flippancies. 
She sighed as she 
glanced in her mir- 
ror. Ah, me! but 
melancholy doesn’t 
become a woman, 
however one may 
feel or wish to in- 
dulye, particularly 
one with a dimple 
in her chin! And 
he was handsomer 
than ever, so dig- 
nified, so grave, 
despite the little 
sulkiness, There 
was a painful sense 
of sorrow and lone- 
liness. Perhaps she 
might have spoken 
too hastily, in that 
last interview. For 
there are some 
things more pain- 
ful to a woman 
than being a little 
ignored, after all, 
for women ought 
to be used to that. 
But what could she 
have said, what 
could she have 
done, other than 
what she did sav 
and do upon the 
moment? And 
comforting herself 
with the reflection. 
that, anyway, his 
heart was still her 
own, she, too, fell 
asleep. 

Dorothy sat at 
cross stitch, on the 
broad piazza, while 
Joe at her feet was 
sorting colors, 
every now and 
then wiping his 
forehead with his 
ruffles at the enormity of his task. But Joe was laboring 
with something of more importance than the sorting of 
crewels, and at last he groaned. 

“T’se got sumpen on my min’, Little Miss! ” 

‘* Well, speak it out. Joe!” said Dorothy smiling. 

“T heared it yistiddy down at de sto’,” said Joe myster- 
iously. ‘I heared dat Marse Aubrey, our Marse Aubrey, 
been er cotin’ roun’ Miss Marion, what libes ober yander. 
All *em talkin’ *bout hit!” 

Dorothy was thoughtful a moment, for Marion Lee was 
the only maid in all of Cloverfield who could aspire to 
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rivalry with her dainty self. Then with Joe’s great round 
eyes fixed-unblinkingly upon her, she took three stitches 
deliberately, and strung a bead. 

“Well, what of it, Joe?’’ she asked nonchalantly, as she 
laid her thimble down, ‘Mr. Hamilton is free to court 
whom he pleases!” 

* But he haint,” said Joe’stoutly, ‘‘ Haint we done promus 
ter mairey him, Little Miss?” 

“That is ended,” said Dorothy, shaking her head sternly, 
“You know that you took back the letters!” 

“T brung ’em, tuo,” said Joe grinning satanically in an 
agony of apprehension, ‘‘ Dat want nuffin but a quoil. De 
lady in de book 
wid er page lack 
me, she mek up 
wid de man,” per- 
sisted Joe, ‘an’ 
you an’ Marse Au- 
brey gotter mek 
hit up, or hit won’t 
be lack the book!” 

“ Joe,” said Dor- 
othy, ‘by the book 
you make a better 
fool than page. 
Hush! I don’t want 
to hear anymore 
about it!” and she 
hummed a little 
song quite irrelev- 
ant to her thought. 
And rumor travel- 
led fast, for the 
dear gossips sung a 
doleful song in the 
ears of Dorothy, 
but she dared not 
tell her father, for 
the theme had long 
been forbidden be- 
tween them. She 
longed to pour her 
griefs into the usu- 
ally sympathetic 
ear of Madame du 
Prat, but Madame 
was now singularly 
unsociai. 


VII. 

Then when the 
Summer was idling 
and droning over 
her richest treas- 
ures, a dainty lace- 
edged missive bade 
Dorothy toa merry 
birthday féte. All 
of her little world 
would be there 
and many more 
besides, for was 
not Marion fair, 
eighteen and heir- 
ess to many lordly 
acres? She would 
go, she would show 
her world her 
proud indifference, 
she would even 
smilingly congratulate Marion upon her coming marriage. 
But he would be there, and Marion would proclaim her 
triumph before him. No, no, she hed mistaken her 
strength; she would not go, she could not trust herself! 

The evening of the fete was fair and beautiful, despite 
the heat, for an occasional breeze stole lazily scross the 
piazza, Jaden with jasmine and musk-cluster. Colonel 
Lane was silent and preoccupied; the events of the past 
few months were not calculated to sweeten or mellow 
an already peppery temper. But to-night he mused and 
patted his dog by way of occupation. 


**! THOUGHT THAT YOU WERE 
THERE.’’—PaceE 91. 
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Dorothy was resting after a busy aay. Somehow, it had 
gone wrong with the young housekeeper, who had volun- 
tarily taken up that duty, despite protestations. ‘‘She was 
going to be very womanly and very stupid,” she said bit- 
terly, ‘‘and sew and darn and bake, as became a woman 
with a dimple in her chin!” However, something had 
gone wrong, and the flush would not die out upon the 
cheek, and the brave little heart beneath the sprigged mus- 
lin throbbed painfully. 

‘*Tuke a saunter down the drive, Dorothy child, and get 
cool; you look hot and flustered,” said the Colonel kindly, 
as he noticed her agitation. ‘‘Juno will go with you; won’t 
you Juno?” and the soft-eyved setter rubbed her silky head 
ayainst the young girl, who needed no second bidding. 

The broad drive flanked with the 
fulne-s of Summer, wound through a 
mile of tangled roses, down to the 
‘big gate’ beneath whose high arch 
Dorothy paused, crowned with a 
bower of clambering vines. 

And this was the night of the 
féte; even now the violins were in 
tune, and in fancy the perfume of 
lavender and rosemary stole near 
upon a swirl of inuslin, lace and rib- 
bons. 

And he was there. Marion Lee 
would hear such tender, beautiful 
things upon her fate, things which 
her heart would treasure forever, 
and ke would tell them! The girl 
was strangely calm, the breath of 
the old-fashioned roses had drifted 
in upon her heart; her mother’s 
hand had planted them, and they 
spoke to her of a dim-remembered 
happiness. That mother’s life had 
been so full of these things that make 
hearts rise up to call another blessed ; 
her own years had been so full of 
thoughtless, selfish pleasures; but 
she would never marry now; she 
had never loved any man but Aubrey 
—and he was to wed another. She 
would be a nun; the Madame would 
help her find some solitary cloister, 
andotrivolite and dimples would fade 
away beneath the black veil into 
lines of somber stateliness. Aubrey 
Hamilton should never know what 
it cost her, and there, Marion Lee would never be a rival. 

There was a shadow in the moonlight, but the mochzing- 
bird in the flowering arch carolled undisturbed, and Juno’s 
nose still rested upon herpaws. The shadow paused before 
the rustic gate irresolute—then passed. The steps had 
roused no echo in the heavy dust; and now the shadow 
paused again, as the girl in the recess woke from her revery. 
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“What! You here, Aubrey? I believed that you were at 
the féte!” 

“IT thought that you were there, for Harold Hosmer's 
waiting for his betrothed.” 

‘““T never dreamed—” and the girlish voice was full of 
wonder. 

‘But you will marry him inthe Autumn, just the same!” 

A glance, a word, a flash of dimpling smiles, that in the 
dim half light were rather felt than seen, and then the 
whispered words were full of melody. 

‘“When Aubrey marries Marion Lee, I will! ” 


VIII. 

The Autumn had come, and Madame du Prat had bidden 
a company to another ball, but first 
over the threshold, in her bridal 
robes, tripped dimpled Dorothy. 
Madame would have it so; she had 
no chick or child but these, and the 
tradition of the feud should never 
be disturbed. 

So the wedding took place in Ma- 
dame’s ‘‘Castle Clovertield,”’ and the 
de la Fontanelles looked smiling 
down upon the fairest bride that 
ever trod its polished floors. Madame 
was radiant in her inoire-antique, 
and the dainty lace on the top of 
her cap quivered now for very joy. 

The cronies of the pipe were there, 
as garrulous and happy as became 
the sires to such a bride and groom, 
while Joe, astir with ruffles freshly 
starched, was stationed in the hall 
and nodded and grinned in silent 
happiness at ‘doing like the book.” 

But the ceremony was ended, and 
the press for congratulations had 
begun. 

‘Wait! wait!’ cried Madame, 
“Squire Dobbin breaks ze seal of my 
las’ will an’ testament!” and Squire 
Dobbin adjusted his wig and read. 


1X. 

The music of the bridal had died 
upon the years, and tiined had ivoried 
the sheen of wedding robes. Madame, 
la Grande Mere, took the honors she 
had never known, and the de la Fon- 
tanelles were placid in their frames. 

Colonel Hamilton and Colonel Lane passed on unto their 
fathers, while their spacious lands were held religiously 
intact for birthright of the Lanes and Hamiltons, indeed, 
whocame and came and thronged the oaken stair till, 
Madame said, the feud was dead in very truth, upon a field 
of honor whose only code was Love. 


ALL OF THE DEARS LOVE I. 


(Der Schmetterling ist in die Rose verliebdt.) 


The butterfly, in love with the rose, 
Must round it hover and hover ; 

The sunshine, in love with the butterfly, 
Is just such another lover. 


—HEINE. 


But whom does the rose love? Tell me that, 
You who good guessers are: 

Do you think it’s the singing nightingale, 

Or the little quiet star ? 


| Know not whose is the rose’s heart, 

But all of the dears love |; 

| love the sunshine, the bird and the flower, 
The star and the butterfly. 


JOHN VANCE CHENEY. 





Conducted by MRS. FRANK LEARNED. 


THE ETIQUETTE OF TRAVEL. 


The first duty in travelling is to be well-behaved and 
quietly dressed. Well-bred people are careful never to do 
anything which attracts attention in public. They are not 
loud of voice or free in gesture. Their manners show 
repose and gentle dignity. They do not push forward 
aggressively, do not stare at others, do not discuss people 
or affairs in a voice intended for the public, and do not 
take the public into their confidence. 

Good-breeding and self-respect demand consideration 
for others in public as well as in private. People who 
assume an air of importance or assertive independence, or 
who are exacting and fault-finding when in hotels, and 
thus imagine that they are gaining the good opinion of 
others, had best remember that, on the contrary, they are 
being critically judged and ridiculed by those whom they 
wish to impress. 

Newly married people should be particular not to make 
themselves conspicuons by demonstrative attentions to 
each other or by using endearing names, or they will get 
the credit of being ignorant of good form. 

Women travel about much more independently in these 
days than some years ago, and a quiet, dignified manner 
will always command respect, while tact and comnnmon-sense 
are absolute necessities in travelling. Young unmarried 
women or young girls do not travel about alone or go to 
hotels without the protection of an older woman whose 
knowledge of the world will save them from annoyance 
and adverse criticism. 

It is best to write to the proprietor of the hotel where 
it is proposed to stop, engaging rooms in advance; thus 
travellers will be saved the inconvenience of uncertainty 
and will show a courtesy to the proprietor. Ladies travel- 
ling alone should pla. to arrive before evening. When 
arriving at a hotel ladies enter at the ladies’ entrance, and, 
if alone, they may go tothe office and register, or to a 
reception room and send 2 hall-boy for the clerk and 
inquire about rooms, terms, etc. 

When travelling rapidly from place to place one needs a 
small amount of luggage and few dresses. If it is the 
intention to remain some weeks at a hotel, it may be neces- 
sary to have more variety in dress, but people do not dress 
for display but for utility at hotels. Much depends on 
one’s plans for the morning or evening as to how one shall 
dress, but if one aims at simplicity one can never be at 
fault. <A skirt and jacket of cheviot, a simple hat, gloves 
of gray or tan suéde are appropriate for use in travelling. 
At breakfast or luncheon the street dress may be worn, 
and the hat if one is going out. In the evening a pretty 
foulard, bigh in the neck; or a light silk waist with skirt 
of black or dark silk, bengaline or veiling may be worn. 

There should be prudence about making casual acquaint- 
ances at hotels. One may exchange ordinary civilities, 
which need go no farther. At a hotel it is civil to bow 
when taking a seat at a table where others are seated. At 
table one should converse in low tones and should give 
orders to the servants quietly. 

It is always desirable for a traveller to take everywhere 
some note-paper of best quality in case the necessity should 
arise for writing notes of ceremony. <A supply of engraved 
visiting cards should not be forgotten, as the occasion may 
arise for their use, and it would be annoving to be without 
them. 

If a letter of introduction to a resident has been given by 
a friend to one who is a stranger in a place, it is allowable 
to leave the letter with one’s card, but without inquiring 
for the person to whom the letter is addressed; or one 
may enclose the letter in another envelope with one’s card 
containing one’s address to the person for whom it is in- 
tended. Such a letter is given only when a person is visiting 
another city where the writer has a friend residing, and 
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should not be given unless the writer is 
reasonably sure that the acquaintance will 
be mutually agreeable. A letter of intro- 
duction must not be sealed. The person to 
whom the letter is addressed should call 
immediately and endeavor to show some 
hospitality to the visiting stranger, in turn, 
be most particular to return the call 
within a week, and call after receiving 
any invitation. 

In visiting foreign countries travellers 
requiring advice may call without introduction on the 
consul of their nation and feel sure of receiving any official 
aid necessary. 

A man takes off his hat in a hotel elevator when ladies 
are present, and it is polite for him to do so in the corri- 
dors of hotels, and he must not enter a parlor or dining- 
room wearing his hat. 

Feeing is an established custom. In England and onthe 
Continent pompous liveried officials do not hesitate to 
accept the nimble shilling. On an ocean steamer fees 
differ with the line on which one travels. The stewardess 
of one’s stateroom, the steward who serves meals, the 
sailor who ties up steamer chairs and rugs after the 
voyage, expect fees. At all hotels in Europe and America 
the waiter who serves meals, the maid who attends to 
rooms, hall-boys who have run errands, are given fees. 
Carriage drivers are frequently given a slight fee in addi- 
tion to the tariff, and the porter who attends to luggage 
expects something for his trouble. 


REPLIES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Jenderfoot.—1. Invitations should always include the husband 
with the wife, unless a party is intended only for women. 2. A 
note of reply should immediately be sent to an invitation to a 
dinner, a card-party, a Inncheon or a theatre party, as a hostess 
wishes to know how many guests she may expect, and to fill the 
places of those who cannot come. 


Alamosa.—Parents usually prefer to take a child to a church 
to be christened, but there is no objection to having this ceremony 
performed at home, provided it is not made the occasion for an 
extravagant festivity, but is recognized asa serious and sacred 
function. It is customary to ask two persons who are relatives or 
intimate friends to be sponsors for the child. Other intimate 
friends who may be specially interested may be invited to be 
present. The godfather and godmother make presents to the child 
of silver cups, silver fork, knife and spoon, or a string of amber 
or coral beads. Parents often place in a savings bank on the 
christening day a goodly amount of money to the little’s one's 
credit. A luncheon may follow the christening. It it not the 
custom to send out cards announcing the birth of a child. Friends 
who may be interested in the event may be informed by personal 
notes written by a member of the family. It is then proper for 
them to call and leave cards to inquire for the mother. 


Anna May.—A young woman occupied in a business office should 
remember that during business hours her time is not her own but 
her employer's, and should not allow her friends to feel at liberty 
to call and take up her time in conversation. If she permits this, 
it will subject her to unfavorable criticism and be a disadvantage 
to her in her business. In business life a woman meets necessarily 
many men, but she should be careful about chance acquaintances 
of whose personal character, associations, family and habits she 
knows little or nothing, and a young girl should not accept invita- 
tions from men who are not known to her own family and of 
whom her parents might not approve. It is always safe to be 
reserved and not to appear in haste to accept attentions. 


Ford and Olivia.—Formal visits are made between three and 
six o’clock. Intimate friends may call on each other in the morn- 
ing. On Summer mornings one may receive visitors in any simple 
dress of dimity or pretty cotton material. In the afternoon a fou- 
lard or figured orgardy would be suitable. The important point to 
remember is never to receive visitors in a tea-jacket or any négligé 
costume, such attire being intended for the privacy of one’s own 
bedroom. 


Arizona.—It is proper to include in general invitations persons 
who are in mourning. Invitations to dinners or luncheuns are, of 
course, not sent to friends in mourning, as that would be an empty 
form, but invitations to weddings, receptions, etc., must be sent as 
a mark of compliment and remembrance, even when it is known 
that these friends will not accept. Great care should be taken in 
revising one’s list when sending out general irvitations or marriage 
announcements, so that the name of a departed member of a family 
may not be included, or, naturally, friends might be offended at 
such a sign of thoughtlessness, 
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Raphael, Browning reminds us, The girl whose beauty of person and beauty of mind, 
‘made a century of sonnets, almost entirely unaided by any advantages of training, 

Made and wrote them in a certain volume gave her this place in English art and letters, and who is 

Dinted with the silver-pointed pencil celebrated in the oft-quoted sonnet beginning “ Beauty 

Else he only used to draw Madonnas: like hers is genius,” is described to us as having been 

These, the world might view—but one, the volume.” ‘““a most beautiful creature, with an air between dignity 

And and sweetness, mixed with something which exceeded 
‘‘ Dante once prepared to paint an angel: modest self-respect and partook of disdainful reserve; 

Whom to please? You whisper ‘ Beatrice.’” tall, finely formed, with a lofty neck, and regular yet 

And since them, as before them, every man of fine somewhat uncommon features, greenish-blue unsparkling 
feeling who has really loved a woman has tried eyes, large, perfect eyelids, brilliant complex- 
to do for her soinething out of the common ion, and a lavish heavy wealth of coppery- 
ran of his life, something sacred to her, golden hair.” Mr. Deverell painted her 
and her only. If he is a bookkeeper, as Viola, and introduced her to some 
living a life of “debit and credit” of his artist friends. of whom 


Holman Hunt painted her as 
Sylvia, and Millais painted her 
a3 the drowning Ophelia,— 
no small claims on remem- 
brance, in the light of the 
greatness in English art 
to which both these men 
attained. But it was 
left for Rossetti, Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti, not 
only to immortalize 

Miss Siddal in count- 

less paintings and 
poems, but to first 
inspire and then 
teach her so that she 
herself,the unlearned 
milliner’s girl, be- 
same both writer and 
painter of uncommon 
quality. 

Rossetti met Miss 
Siddal very shortly 
after she began to sit to 

Mr. Deverell, and almost 
immediately fell in love 
with her. He was then 

not quite twenty-two, but 
had done no little work des- 
tined to be_ imperishable. 

He had written a few poems, 
among them ‘The Blessed 

Damozel,” which had been ob- 
scurely published, and he had painted, 
been late in 1849, Walter Howell of his great pictures, ‘‘The Girlhood 
Deverell, a young English painter, son of of Mary Virgin” and ‘The Annunciation,” 
the Secretary of the Government School of = DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. known also as “Ecce Ancilla Domini,” per- 
Design, on a visit with his mother to a mil- haps the best known of all his paintings. He 
liner’s shop saw a young girl of sixteen or thereabouts had made, too, a major part of his wonderful translations 
whose beauty attracted him to such a degree that he asked from Dante and other early Jtalian poets, though these, like 
his mother to inquire if the young woman would not sit the original verse of Rossetti, were not given to the public 
to him for a model. To this she agreed, and the lovely at large until after the lapse of a great many years. 
milliner’s assistant, whose name was Elizabeth Eleanor The celebrated Preraphaelite Brotherhood, whereof Ros- 
Biddal, entered upon an association with English art as setti, Millais and Holman Hunt were the originators, was 
represented in one of the greatest schools known to art in full power when Miss Siddal came upon the scene, and 
history, which is unique among women, and passed from 7he Germ, that short-lived periodical which was to set 
this to an association with English letters not surpassed in forth the convictions of the Preraphaelites and convert an 
interest and romantic quality by many women in anytime. erring world to their faith, and which has since become 
one o the tee in a bibliographical 
world, was in the heyday of its exceedingly short life. 
rouberhood, compriser Coe eee re ee OREN’ The Germ gasped its last breath in April, 1850, with the 
es,’ e 


and ‘double entry,” he tries his 
awkward, fumbling hand at 
verse for his lady; and if he 
be a poet by calling, doubt- 
less he tries, as Dante did, 
to paint her an angel. If 
he be a common man, he 
longs for one hour of 
uncommon gift, that 
therein he may fitly 
celebrate her who to 
his eyes is so very 
uncommon & woman. 
And if he be an un- 
common man, aD ar- 
tist, he longs all the 
more yearningly 
when Love comes to 
hinn, for other means 
to express it than 
heretofore he has used 
in the expression of 
lesser emotions, for an 
audience less beloved. 
This shall be the story 
of a later Dante who, 
from painting angels and 
Madonnas, ‘‘made a cen- 
tury of sonnets” for a be- 
loved woman, only, unlike 
those which Raphael wrote 
for his lady, they were not 
lost, but have become immortal. 
One day in 1850, or it may have 


Brothe comprises the eighth paper in this series, ‘‘The Haw- ee ; : : 
thorn ‘ Brave- Hearted Thackera " “The Carlyles,” “The te of its fourth issue, and the Preraphaelite 
REN ee Oe ent cha piskechnd onan ite + BAvitic rotherhood ceased to exist as anintimate coterie, though 
a preceding of the magazine. , its influence on English art, was but, asa seed sown on 
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good soit—somewhere about 1851; thenceforward, com- 
ments William Michael Rossetti, brother of Dante Gabriel 
and one of the seven Preraphaelites, ‘the members got to 
talk less and less of Preraphaelitism, the public more and 
more.” William Michael opines that his brother’s absorp- 
tion in Miss Siddal may have had a good deal to do with 
the early dissolution of the Brotherhood, but it was more 
probably due to Millais’s election to the Royal Academy, 
Woolner’s departure to Australia, and Hunt’s access of 
interest in other things. Moreover, it seems to be the law 
of life that these tense associations shall last, in their 
actual enjoyment, but a little time, the daily fact giving 
place to the nurtured memory, afterward, perhaps, if 
memory keep love and longing alive, to be most blissfully 
re-continued, some day, some where, when ‘we sliall all 
be satisfied.” At any rate, for an illumined year or two, 
the young Preraphaelites lived close together as men can 
and dreamed the same dreams of art and life and 
love, and enjoved the rare felicity of commnu- 
nicating these dreams to one another and 
of assuring one another that if the 
world did not understand yet, it 
would presently, And it did! 
For a season the ardent young 
apostles walked on the moun- 
tain of transfiguring vision ; 
then the call of the populous 
valleys came, first to one 
of them, then to another, 
but the transfiguration 
was not nullified by the 
descent, but transmuted 
into inspirational power 
which the art world will 
never cease to feel. 
Whether Miss Siddal 
had anything to do 
with Rossetti’s waning 
interest in the Broth- 
erhood and in_ its 
literary expression, 
The Germ, or whether 
she simply came into 
his life at the opportune 
moment when those 
interests were relaxing 
their hold upon him, cer- 
tain it is that when she 
came she brought with her 
the beginning of a new era 
in Rossetti’s life which lasted 
until her death and which in 
any division, however super- 
ficial, of his life into periods, can 
only be characterized by her name. 
Very soon after their meeting, Miss 
Siddal sat to Rossetti for a water-color 
head which he called ‘ Rossovestita” 
(Redclad) and which he presented, in 
1850, to Ford Madox Brown, the artist. 
Then he painted the first of many pic- 
tures of her as Beatrice, ‘* Beatrice at a Marriage Feast 
denies Dante her Salutation,” and thenceforth continued 
to paint from her nearly all the leading female personages 
of his pictures so long as she lived; bat chiefly he painted 
her, many, many times, as Beatrice, in illustration of some 
passage or other from the Vita Nuova, whose story of a 
great romantic, or idealistic love, perhaps the greatest the 
world has ever known, played so dominant a part in Ros- 
setti’s life and inspired so large a part of his life’s work. 
All that he read out of Dante in his profound and lifelong 
studies of the great Italian, Rossetti interpreted by his love 
for Elizabeth Siddal, and Love lent such an illumination to 
his touch that Ruskin wrote to him, 

“T think Ida [a pet name of his for Miss Siddal] should 
be very happy to see how much more beautifully, perfectly, 
and tenderly you draw when you are drawing her than when 
you draw anybody else. She cures you of all your worst 
faults when you only look at her.” 

But Rossetti was doing more than paint from Miss 
Siddal; he was teaching her to paint and inspiring her to 


















A CHARACTERISTIC. BUT LESS WELL- 
KNOWN PICTURE OF ROSSETTI. 
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write, and helping her to find a market for her work; he 
was Introducing her to famous friends, notably Ruskin and 
Swinburne and Burne-Jones and William Morris and the 
Brownings; he was watching over her solicitously, in her 
frail health; and he was writing poems to her, which she 
only saw and whereof neither of them guessed the great 
and tragic history. He was doing for her everything that 
an ardent Jover could do—except marry her. ‘There were 
many reasons for their ten-year courtship; the chief of 
of them, perhaps, was a mere matter o’ money, a very com- 
mon complaint but no respecter of persons, for the mighty 
Tennyson himself had just ended an even longer wait for 
lovely Emily Sellwood for the same pounds-shillings-and- 
pence reason, and, indeed, most young men of letters have, 
in all times, delaved marriage on the same account, or, 
with all loving respect to the divinities in question, lived 
to wish that they had delayed for a season. Another 
cause for delay was in Miss Siddal’s very poor 

health: over in quaint, Puritan Salem Love 


lad recently brought healing to Sophia 
Peabody, who thereupon became Sophia 
Ilawthorne, and in the case of Ros- 


setti’s and Miss Siddal’s own 
friends, the Brownings, Love 
had done more for a frail and 
suffering woman than all the 
physicians could do. 
But neither Love, nor the 
distractions of art, nor the 
most assiduous care of 
many rare friends, 
seemed to avail Miss 
Siddal much. She had 
the consumptive ten- 
dency characteristic of 
her peculiar style of 
fragile beauty, and 
whether the objection 
to marriage came from 
her or was due to a 
not unnatural hesi- 
tancy on Rossetti’s 
part to take upon him- 
self, with his slender 
means, the care of an 
invalid wife can never 
be known. - Rossetti was 
in some degree a self- 
pampered manand in many 
ways peculiarly averse to 
and unfitted for any yoke of 
responsibility, any adaptation 
of himself and his comings and 
goings to the tastes and require- 
ments of another person. It may 
have been, that with all his tender- 
ness toward Miss Siddal] through the 
ten years of their betrothal, with all 
his zeal in helping her to means and 
even going with her, for long periods 
at a time, in search of health to various 
resorts and quiet rest places, he hesitated to take tlie step 
which should bind him irrevocably to her and make his at- 
tendance on her not elective but inevitable, not the largess 
of a lover but the tribute of one under bond. Certainly, 
throughout those years, he was almost as much with her, 
did almost as much for her, shared his little almost as 
much with her as if she had been his wife; certainly he ad- 
mired her exceedingly, and loved her, in his brother’s 
words, “‘deeply and profusely,” and stayed not his hand 
from celebrating her beauty and his love in paintings and 
poems innumerable. Perhaps the artist in him was satisfied, 
as the artist sense so often is, with the dream of beauty 
and jove, and too rapt therewith to reach forth an effective 
hand to make it a reality; perhaps the inan in him, not 
the artist, was self-indulgent, and craved, always, a little 
more of the lover’s freedom, a little longer respite from 
the thousand and one obligations of a husband. The world 
will never know. It only knows that in May, 1860, after 
an engagement of ten years, Rossetti and Miss Siddal were 
married, she being at the time>in very frail health. She 
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lived until February, 1862, when she died, quite suddenly. 
of an overdose of laudanum, a drug which she used freely 


to ease her sufferings. 


When she lay dead and ready for burial, Rossetti entered 
the room where the body was, and laid, between her cheek 
and her beautiful hair, a slender volume into which he had 
copied, at her instigation, all the poems he had written 
under the inspire*:on of her love. They were written to her 


and for her, and she 
must take them with 
her, he said, for they 
could not remain when 
she had gone. More- 
over, he had spent 
much time, he re- 
morsefully confessed, 
“writing at those 
poems when Lizzie 
was ill and suffering 
and I might have been 
attending to her, and 
now they shall go.” 
Iie had been so en- 
grossed with his cele- 
bration of the ideal 
love that he had al- 
lowed a thousand 
little expressions of 
the real love to go 
unmade while he 
toiled, raptly, at his 
Beatrices, his sonnets; 
he had used the in- 
spiration her love 
brought hiin not only 
to celebrate her, but 
to further his own 
claims to greatness; 
these poems  repre- 
sented not only his 
love for her, but his 
long - cherished hope 
of literary success; 
they were nought to 
him now that she was 
gone; they should go 
with her; and they 
did! When her body 
was interred, thatday, 
in Highgate Cemetery, 
the little volume of 
poems was interred 
with it and there, be- 
tween her cheek and 
her gorgeous golden 
hair, had safe burial 
for over seven years, 
when the pleadings 
and urgings of Ros- 
setti’s friends were 
finally effective in get- 
ting his consent to a 
disinterment,and with 
the permission of the 
British Home Secre- 
tary the body of beau- 
tifulElizabeth Rossetti 
was disturbed in its 
rest that the fruits 
of her Love might not 
perish with her but be 
given to the world. 
Was ever, in the his- 
tory of poetry, a scene 


ELIZABETH ELEANOR SIDDAL, 


equal in tragic interest to that when a little knot of men, 
friends of Rossetti, gathered one night about the grave of 
his wife and watched, by the light of a fire built beside it, 
the disinterment of the coffin and its opening? The body of 
Mrs. Rossetti is said to have been perfect, on coming to light, 
and there, where her husband had placed it, seven and a 
half years before, was the little book of poems, between 
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her cheek and hair. Thence it was removed, most ten- 
derly, reverently, and the frail, unheeding dust which had 
been guardian of it so long was re-buried. In the Spring 
of 1870 the poems were given to the public and Elizabeth 
Eleanor Rossetti became immortalized as the heroine and 
inspiration of the greatest sonnet-sequence in the language, 


save only that of Shakspere. 


Perhaps, in those years of violent and unconsolable grief 





From a Rare Drawing by Rossetti, 


for her, while yet it 
satisfied his unenlight- 
ened sorrow to have 
the poems born of her 
love lie dead in her 
coffin, as her little, 
still-born baby girl lay 
dead in its coffin, un- 
named, unknown of 
men, there came to 
Rossetti a remem- 
brance, fraught with 
meaning, of what his 
great Dante had said 
and what he himself 
had translated thus: 


“After writing this 
sonnet, it was given 
unto me to behold a 
very wonderful vision: 
wherein I saw things 
which determined me 
that I would say noth- 
ing further of this most 
blessed one, until such 
time as I could dis- 
course more worthily 
concerning her. And 
to this end I labor all 
I can; as she well 
knoweth. Wherefore 
if 1t be His pleasure 
through whom is the 
life of all things, that 
my life continue with 
me yet a few years, it 
is my hope that I shall 
yet write concerning 
her what hath not be- 
fore been written of 
any woman. After the 
which, may it seem 
good to Him who is 
the Master of Grace, 
that my spirit should 
go hence to beliold the 
glory of its lady: to 
wit, of that blessed 
Beatrice who now 
gazeth continually on 
His countenance who 
is blessed forever.” 


Perhaps, thinking of 
Dante's ‘most bles- 
sed’ Beatrice, and of 
her by whom he had 
interpreted “that 
blessed Beatrice” to 
modern generations, 
Rossetti came to un- 
derstand that he 
might more worthily 
pay tribute to his lady 
than by burying his 
poems, with his am- 
bition, in her coffin. 
Death had no power 
to remove Dante’s lady 


from his life and love; death only made her the more pe- 
culiarly his, to Jove and live for up to the full limit of which 
his soul was capable. And so far from death removing his 
obligations of devotion to her, or removing the possibility 
of his discharging them, it only made them infinitely 
greater, to the wonderful Florentine. Perhaps Rossetti, 
poor, anguished Lossetti, in. the blackness of his grief, 
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realized this. Perhaps he had a vision, even as Dante 
had, and perhaps he saw therein his lady, sitting among 
many elect ladies beloved of good men, and with them 
Dante’s Beatrice and Petrarch's Laura, and Michael Ange- 
lo’s lovely Vittoria Colonna, and many another, whose 
glory, in Heaven, is the quality of Love they have trans- 
mitted on earth, the heroism and sweetness and splendor 
of the things done among men by virtue of the love they 
have felt and inspired. And perhaps Rossetti saw that 
while Beatrice tenderly loved and cherished the unfin- 
ished argel which Dante had once prepared to paint for 
her, she gloried most exceedingly in the poems which, 
breathing love of herin every line, he had given to the 
world and therein marked the most supreme, celestial pas- 
sion ever recorded among men. Perhaps it took seven 
long years for the idea to dawn in Rossetti’s mind that if 
a woman be a good woman, and worthy of all honor and 
love, while she hugs to her mortal spirit every little evi- 
dence of her lover’s supreme and exclusive interest in her, 
she exults, in her immortal spirit, over every evidence he 
gives her that his devotion to her, her answering devotion 
to him, had made him not less to all the rest of his world, 
but more, Morz, MORE! This, ever, shall be the meas- 
urement of Love: not how much it can take from all and 
concentrate in one, but how much it can take from one 
and give to all. 

Rossetti, vainly imagining through seven years that he 
had been paying the utmost tribute to his lady in not caring 
what became of the poems written to her, since she was 
dead and could no longer glory in them, may have read 
those concluding lines of the Vita Nuova some day for the 
thousandth time, and gleaned therefrom, in a flash of 
knowledge, that he was paying not the highest but the 
meanest tribute to his love who, perhaps, hung her head, 
in the company of the Beata Beatrix she had so often been 
painted to represent, for that the lover of Beata Beatrix 
held his head so high, remembering the glory of his lady 
and hoping to ‘‘ write concerning her what hath not before 
been written of any woman,” while the lover of Elizabeth 
Rossetti made pastime, in his morbid melancholy, of col- 
lecting old china, leaving the sonnets her love had inspired 
dry-rotting inthe grave. Surely, if there is a blessed some- 
thing that souls in Paradise may do for us in the way of 
benediction and attraction, there is still something we may 
do for them in the honor we do to the spirit wherewith 
their association charged us? 

In one of the most familiar of his sonnets, Rossetti 
expresses his pride and delight in painting her: 


‘Let all men note i 
That in all years (O Love, thy gift is this!) 
They that would look on her must come to me.” 


But greater glory than this might he have claimed for him- 
self, her lover, for if he could have foreseen the future of 
the wonderful sonnets he might well have said, ‘‘ They that 
would read of Love, must learn of her.” For nothing quite 
like the ideal of love Rossetti found in Miss Siddal and 


celebrated in his sonnets to her exists elsewhere in poetry 
or in men’s records of Love. Asan ideal it has been at- 
tacked as gross, it has been exalted as nearly Divine, it has 
seemed, to some, as aloofly mystic as the ‘Song of Solomon,” 
and to others it has seemed as supremely sensuous as that 
same ‘‘Song of Solomon” seems to some. But none has it 
failed to attract and thrill, with the world-old power of a 
great passion to compel great awe. 

It is the most grievous of aggravations totouch on ‘ The 
Honse of Life’ in a paragraph. Volumes have been writ- 
ten about the sonnets, and volumes of commentary might 
almost be written on any one of them—not that they need 
elucidation, but that they present euch deeply and widely 
significant phases of Love. The key to Rossetti’s concep- 
tion of Love lies, perhaps, in the sonnet ‘ Heart’s Hope,” 
as much as in any one thing that he wrote, especially in the 
last four lines of the octette: 


“For lo! in some poor rhythmic period, 

Lady, I fain would tell how evermore 

Thy soul I know not from thy body, nor 

Thee from myself, neither our love from God.” 


And the universality of his sonnets’ appeal may well have 
come in answer to his “‘ Heart’s Hope”: 


“Yea, in God's name, and Love’s, and thine, would I 
Draw from one loving heart such evidence 
As to all hearts all things shall signify.” 


But to one reader, at least, the most exquisite of all Ros- 
setti’s many characterizations of Love is in the sonnet, 
‘‘ Heart’s Haven”: 


‘Sometimes she is a child within mine arms,— 
Cowering beneath dark wings that love must chase,— 
With still tears showering and averted face, 
Inexplicably filled with faint alarms: 
And oft from mine own spirit’s hurtling harms 
I crave the refuge of her deep embrace,— 
Against all ills the fortified strong place 
And sweet reserve of sovereign countercharms. 


And Love, our light at night and shade at noon, 

Lulls us to rest with songs, and turns away 

All shafta of shelterless, tumultuous day. 
Like the moon’s growth, his face gleams through his tune: 
And as soft waters warble to the moon, 

Our answering spirits chime one roundelay.” 


‘‘And Love, our light at night and shade at noon!” What 
supremer, sweeter standard has been set for Love than 
this! So many err in making Love always the pillar of fire, 
not in the desert night alone but in the burning noonday 
of the sand-wastes as well; and others make a shelter of 
Love, a shade, but no glow, no glory, no aid to night 
marches through uncharted and infested leagues. 

Great the glory of the man who has known Love as both 
light and shade, and great the tender glory of the womam 
who has revealed it to him! 


‘SLUMBER SONG. 


Sleepy head, go to bed, 

‘Now | lay me” has been said, 
Mother’s made a cosy nest, 
Sleepy head must go to rest. 


Sleepy eyes, baby wise, 

Brightest stars in Mother’s skies, 
Hide your twinkling for the night, 
Mother’s kisses shut them tight. 


Snug and warm, sleet or storm, 

Sleepy head is safe from harm, 

For higher watch than Mother keeps— 
Angels watch while baby sleeps. 


CARRIE STERN. 
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FANCY STITCHES AND EMBROIDERIES. 


. MOSAIC EMBROIDERY. 
Mosaic embroidery, which belongs to no’ particular 
country, possesses this great advantage: it requires no 
special designs, but can be used for almost any kind of 





pattern. It is more suitable to some designs than to others, 
but the idea of it is to make the pattern Jook as if it were 
executed in mosaic. Instead of representing flowers or 
leaves or butterflies it represents mosaics of them. The 
work should be executed in rather coarse, shaded silks. 
It can be done on any material, but looks best on crash or 
linen and can be used for almost any fancy article—table- 
cloths, duchess-cloths, chair-backs, sofa-backs, handker- 
chief or night-dresa cases; if worked on silk or satin it 
makes very pretty sofa-cushions and tea-cosies. 

Only two stitches are employed in this embroidery, satin 
stitch and outline stitch. The whole outline of the design, 
whether of flowers or conventional, must first be traced in 
ordinary crewel or outline stitch; this is generally done in 
gold silk, but it depends upon the pattern. In the case of 
flowers and leaves, some of the principal markings and 
veins are generally also done in outline stitch. The design 
isthen filled in completely with little blocks or groups of 
satin stitch to represent pieces of mosaic. | 
best seen in the small square illustrated, in which various 
colors appear. The blocks may be of any shape—square, 


oblong, triangular or any other form that happens to fit - 


into the part to be filled in. When worked in these shaded 
silks the effect is very pretty. ; 

Care must be taken to make each block or group of 
stitehes go in a different direction, as it is this which gives 


the effect of mosaics. The smal] square already réferred | 


to shows this clearly. 

The bud in the right-hand upper corner of the colored 
plate is a detatl of the large design shown in a single color 
on the page at the back; this is a group of lilies, and the 
original was worked in silk shaded from the palest yellow 


This effect is. 


to dark orange. The cffect when finished was a mosaic of 
a group of lilies. It is intended to be worked on white 
silk or satin for ao table-centre; the group of lilies is to be 
worked in the centre and a Butters (see colored plate) 
in each of the four corners. The butterfly is to be out- 
lined in gold silk. The principal veinings of the wings 
and the eyes in the wings are also to be worked in gold 
in outline stitch, and the antenns. The whole is then 
to be filled in with shaded blue silk in satin stitch mosaic; 
the blocks must be made to fit into each other like pieces 
of a Chinese puzzle. The piece of work is then to be 
lined with pale-blue satin and trimmed with white lace. 

The large square in colors shows a design for a hand- 
kerchief case, though the pattern might be adapted to 
inany other purposes; for instance, it could be used for a 
table-cloth; the cloth must be divided into squares of four 
inches and the design worked in every other square. 

This design shows the way in which conventional patterns 
arc dealt with in mosaic embroidery. It can be worked 
in a variety of colors, but the outline should be done in 
gold; the present pattern was worked in shaded-blue silk, 
but it would look very well in shaded pink or green ailk. 
The udvantages of employing these shaded silks are several : 
the gencral effect is more artistic, and it is easier and 
quicker to uso them than several colors, as one can go 
straight on, leaving the silk to shade itself; but begin each 
needleful alternately at the lizht and the dark end, so as 
to get light and dark blocks in juxtaposition, and so give 
the mosaic effect. 

Any pattern can be treated in this way; it is not neces- 
sary to have special designs, though some patterns lend 
themselves better to the treatment than others. A very 
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good way of utilizing up. odds and ends of various colored 
silks is to use them for mosaic embroidery; the somewhat 
crude and barbaric effect is by no means ugly; on the: 
other hand when shaded silks are employed the effect is 
often beautiful and artistio. FRANCES MORTON. 
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James Sprunt as a souvenir.’ She sat down on the door 
step and eyed the young man in a somewhat hostile way 
while she fanned herself with her sunbonnet. He was 
carrying a long string of fish. ‘‘ And those?” she de- 
manded pointing at them. ‘Don’t you know that nota 
soul in this family eats fish?” 
He sat down beside her and held up the string for ad- 
miration. ‘Nice fellows, aren’t they? I didn’t bring them 
to you; I brought them to Sprunt. My sister Connie plants 
all the extra fish that are brought to the house around her 
rose vines, and you ought to see how they bloom. I knew 
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A Lamarque rose vine covered one entire end of the old 
Hollingsworth house, so that in blossoming season the 
chimney made its way upward through wreath after 
wreath of snow; but at the other end of the house a 
James Sprunt spread its branches and its blood-red flowers; 
and between the two vines, each Autumn and Spring, the 
old war of white and red was renewed. The vines bclonged 


to Louise Hollingsworth. She was a great gardener and 
had a way of making each of her friends plant something 
for her, just as another 
girl sald have asked 
them to write verses in 
her album, or give her 
a bangle for her bracelet 


poor Sprunt would never get. any fish down here, so I stole 


this string for him. 


Shall I give him all of them, or pull 
off one little fish for 
ou?” . 
‘Pull off half of them,” 
said Louise, ‘‘and bury 
them around my La- 


or a uniform button, per- marque.” 

haps. They had been “John Maynard's white 
planted on the same day rose?—not a fish. It 
—the Lamarque by Jobn wouldn’t bloom pure 


Maynard, a young minis- 
ter who was taking his 
first charge in Pontomoc, 
and the James Sprunt by 
Joe Bainbridge, a Ponto- 
moc boy who had joined 
the Navy and was home 
only at long intervals. 
Both the Lamarque and 
the Sprunt grew phenom- 
inally. There seemed to 
be a race between them 
as to which would reach 
the eaves of the house 
first, and, thanks to the 
favor which the Ponto- 
moc climate shows to 
roses, each arrived on 
the third anniversary of 
their planting; there was 
not a foot of growth to 
choose between them, but 
the Sprunt had several 
buds just ready to open, 
while the Lamarque lack- 
ed a week of blooming. 





white and saintly any 
more if I did. These are 
stolen fish.” 

“John Maynard has 
some sentiment,” Louise 
declared pensively. “He 
* planted me a rose with 
J a self-respecting name. 

Lamarque and James 
Sprunt! There’s a con- 
trast for you.” 

‘““A rose by any other 
name,”’ Bainbridge re- 
called, ‘“‘and th-th-th-— 

. think what difficulty 
; John would have in ex- 
\ pr-pr-pr-pressing his 
sentiment aloud. He’s 
obliged to do it in some 
sly, still, manner. Now 
I—” he looked at her 
with mock-languishing 
eyes, with laughter ready 
to break through and 
shine from them. Louise 
persistently looked down. 


On that day the two o oo A cent After a moment he took 
young men called on eae 7 the hoe she had been 
Louise. Bainbridge had /; - using and deftly but de- 
been home on leave for Cy ; : ; eee was cut. _ liberately buried the figh 





a month and was daily 
expecting a summons to 
rejoin his ship, which 
was undergoing repairs 
before starting for the Philippines. 


‘He was the first to 
come sauptering along the driveway and around the corner 


of the house. Louise, bedecked with sunbonnet and big 
flannel gardening gloves, was cultivating around the James 
Sprunt. When she heard his step she straightened up, 
and her bonnet, falling back on her shoulders, revealed a 
flushed, moist face. 

‘My love is like the red, red rose,” Bainbridge declared 
without a trace of sentiment in his voice. He was big and 
bonny and looked refreshingly cool. ‘‘ Hello, Sprurt will 
be in blossom to-morrow, won’t he?”’ 

“Sprunt!’’ echoed Louise. ‘I don’t see why you didn’t 
plant me a rose with a pretty name. Think of planting 


‘his hands. 
what appeared to be a very remote interest. 


in a circle around his 
rose. Then he went to 
the rusty pump at the 
driven well, and washed 
By this time Louise was watching him with 
He wiped his 


TIVATING AROUND THE 
JAMES SPRUNT. 


hands on his handkerchief and stood looking off between 


th 
br 


e trees at a blue glimpse of the bay. It danced in the 
ight February sunshine, and two or three sails showed 


upon it, flashing from light to shadow and back to light 


again as they tacked toward the drawbridge. 


A very seri- 


ous, far-away expression came into his eyes, and after a 


lit 
fir 


which she had been wearing thrown.aside, lay clasped 
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tle while he returned to Louise. 
st and then looked down. 

‘You know I love you, dear,” he said. 

She did not answer. Her hands, the heavy mittens 


in 


She met his eyes at 
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her kp. He saw their clasp tighten a little—that was all. 
‘‘ And you love me,” he added a moment Jater. 
His voice was tender, but very calm and certain. There 

wag nota note of pleading in it. Louise was not. quite 


ready to admif any man’s right to such atone; but before 
she. could resent it, a voice spoke for her around the 
corner of the house. 
“ Ah, really?” it said. 
Louise flashed a look at Bainbridge that was equal to peals 
He was not 


of laughter. It was John Mavnard’s voice. 
speaking to her but to 
Dorothy, her married 
sister, who was guid- 
ing him round the cor- 
ner of the house to 
the two cultivators 
of the Sprunt. John 
Maynard was a good 
young man and every- 
body liked him, but 
nobody thought that 
conversation was his 
forte. He talked fairly 
well from his pulpit 
to an assembly of peo- 
ple, and probably he 
talked exceedingly 
well to himself, but 
as yet he had no happy 
medium of social chats 
His face would flush 
and his voice would 
stick in his throat ut 
the slightest provoca- 
tion, and when he 
stammered it was not 
because he had not 
plenty of ideas, but 
because he was too 
bashful to say “boo” 
or anything else that 
was forceful to a cat, 
mach less to man or 
woman. 

It was for these rea- 
sons that Dorothy was 
escorting him around 
thecorner of the house 
instead of sending him 
around alone. 

“Ah, good-morn- 
ing,” he managed to 
say with great success 
to Louise, but at sight 
of Bainbridge and 
with the knowledge 
that he ought to say it 
over again, his tongue 
refused to act, and 
he merely nodded sol- 
emnly. To himself that 
morning he had said, 
“TI love her, and go 
does Bainbridge. It is 
the first time I ever 
loved one woman bet- 
ter than another in my 
life, and he has prob- 
ably left sweethearts in every port he has visited, yet God 
knows his chance with her is better than mine.’”’” And 
then because there rose in his heart such a longing to be 
worldly, since the ways of worldly men appeared to have 
a charm for women, and bocause, mixed with his longing 
there was a sharp jealousy of Bainbridge and resentment 
of his worldliness, he had finished out his thought with 
such a wordless prayer as any man would be the better for 
sending up to Heaven —a prayer for charity, for love to all 
men, and for holiness, either to deserve the girl’s love that 
he coveted, or, missing it, to keep his life as high and 
sweet aod unembittered as if it had been crowned with joy. 
And yet here he stood at the encounter with these two, 


HE SAT DOWN SESICE HER 
AND HELD UP THE STRING. 
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blushing, speechless. He made a wild clutch after words. 

‘‘ Ah, the roses—birthday, Bainbridge,” he gasped. 

The other young man looked him over with a frank 
amazement which was as fresh each time they met as it 
had been the first. ‘‘I don’t understand,” he said. 

“Ah, really?” said Maynard. ‘You've f-f-forgotten? 
Three yeurs ago you planted this; I. planted Lamarque at 
the other end of the house.” 

‘‘Joe- has no sentiment about anniversaries,” Louise 
declared. *‘He never remembered a friend’s birthday, 
much less a rose’s, in his life. 
If he ever marries and anyone 
reminds him of his weddin 
day, he’ll say, ‘Is that so? 
remember the circumstances, 
but I’d forgotten the date.’”’ 


Maynard looked at Bain- 
bridge with commiseration. 
“Really?” he asked. 

“Yes,” said the placid youn 
man, “and I presume I dhonld 
have been married long ago, 
but whenever a wedding day 


has been set it has slipped my 
memory.” 
Maynard knew that he was 


being guyed, but there was no escape from the one word 
at his command. ‘“ Really?” he ejaculated, and flushed 
redder than before with the full knowledge of his stupidity. 
- Bainbridge nodded. “Really,” he assented, without a 
sign of mirth. - 

Dorothy, the kind-hearted, looked up at the rose on the 
wall. ‘Why, Louise, your Sprunt will be in blossom to- 
morrow,” she said. : 

‘“Tt’s out of season,” Louise answered a trifle sharply. 
‘“When a rose tries to blossom in February, even in Pon- 
tomoc, it simply tempts a frost. Now your Lamarque is 
wiser, Mr. Maynard. There are no large buds on it.” 

“It’s wiser because) it’s notjon the sunny side of the 
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house,” Bainbridge asserted. ‘‘Sprunt is as cautious as 
anybody when he doesn’t feel the sunshine.” 

‘It’s my opinion that about to-morrow morning he'll be 
wishing he’d been cautious with the sunshine,” Louise 
returned. ‘‘There’ll be frost to-night.” 

Maynard listened, his pulses throbbing with the sugges- 
tion that sharpness tu Bainbridge might be translated into 
some sort of hope for him. He longed to cap their spar- 
ring with some neat, convincing bit of allegory in which 
Lamarque should figure as the image of his flawless but 
very backward love; he opened his lips twice, breathlessly, 
and then his voice came and he said ‘ Really?—you think 
there will be frost?” 3 

** Let’s go back and look at the Lamarque.” said Dorothy. 

She led the way, and Maynard followed, but Bainbridge 
st erpee Louise. 

e’re not going away from Sprunt,”’ he said. 
want to hear anybody say ‘ Really ? ’ 

Her cheeks flamed with dis- 
pleasure. ‘‘Indeed, I’m_ go- 
ing,” she declared. 

‘First take back what you 
said about the frost.” 

“T can’t. It’s sure to come.” 

‘* Are you in earnest?” 

‘‘Perfectly earnest. You've 
taken too much for granted al- 
ways.” 

She tried to pass him, but he 

again demined her. 

“Louise, don’t answer me 
out of resentment because I’ve 
spoken the wrong way,” he 
begged. ‘‘I did take things for 
granted, perhaps. I thought we 
understood each other without 
a lot of talk. Think what it 
means to me to be turned down 
right now—when I may be or- 
dered away any minute. Are 
you sure you want to freeze me 
me out this way?” 

‘“You?”? she said lightly. 
‘‘You’re too hardy to freeze. 

I've been talking about the 
James Sprunt.” 

She went by, then, and he 
did not try to keep her. His 
face had reddened as angrily as 
hers. He was offering her his 
whole life, and she knew it, 
and yet she put him off with 
perverse talk about the freez- 
ing of arose. ‘Very well,” 
he told her, “talk about Sprunt, : 
and talk about Lamarque, and fF 
stutter with John Maynard.” 

He stalked at her heels until 


“Tf you 
I can say it for you.” 
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she reached the others; then 
he said goo.l-morning. SHE HURRIED AROUND THE HOUSE. 
Dorothy disappeared soon 


after Bainbridge. Maynard was working around bis rose. 
When he found himself alone with thegirl he loved he dropped 
his hoe and came across to the step where she sat watch- 
ing him with eyes that seemed to see nothing in the world. 

‘*M-m-miss Louise?” he began. 

She pulled herself together with a start. 
she said. 

The bewildered blood rushed into -his face and he 
stood as if she had struck him. The thought in his mind 
had been so clear and urgent, it had seemed so easy to say, 
for it was, “I love you. Without hope, without encour- 
agement, I have loved you for three years. Until the day 
I planted this rose I bad never cared more for one woman 
than another—had scarcely dreamed of the difference that 
love can make. If you cannot love me, I shall go on 
loving you always, and shall pray to be worth y to love you, 
even without return. But if yon can love me—oh, love 
me! Love me! My life is at your feet.” 

It had seemed to him that the words would speak them- 
solves, his heart was so full of them, and yet his tongue 


‘““Oh, don’t,” 


fo 
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had tripped, and now he stood searching his mind for some 
inane sentence to justify him for having dropped his hoe. 

‘¢T—-J—that frost?” he stammered. ‘‘Do you think it 
will really freeze to-night?” 

“Yes, I do,’ Louise answered firmly.‘ ‘and your slow 
Lamarque buds will be cut off just like the big James 
Sprunts.” 

*“ Really?” he said. The color left his face, for he under- 
stood what she meant—it was time to begin that prayer. 
For a moment he waited, trying at least to say the part of 
his thought about loving her always, whether she loved 
him or not; the words would not come, but there was a 
little thing which he could accomplish without words. He 
pulled down a spray of the eLamarque, picked its most 
nearly opened bud, and crammed it into an inner pocket 
of his coat. 

‘‘Some men have sentiment,” thought Louisc. 

That night it was long before she could sleep, but May- 
nard’s sentiment was not what 
haunted her. Inthe afternoon 
when she went to the village 
forthe mail, she heard that Bain- 
bridge had just received the 
order to rejoin his ship. All the 
evening she had expected him; 
the earlicst train he could take 
did pot pass through till ten 
o’olock. Surely he woyld say. 
good-bye; but he had not come. 
She had sat up until she heard 
the train whistle, and then went. 
to her room without telling the 
news even to Dorothy. Joe had 
been crue], brutally cruel, she 
told herself, with a sharp pain. 
What if she had promised him 
a frost for all blossoms that ven- 
tured too much—were not he 
and she oldfriends? She stood 
at her window and listened toa 
northwest wind whipping nois- 
ily through the tree-tops; there 
seemed to be little doubt that 
the buds on the tangible rose he 
had planted for her would all 
be frozen before morning. and 
she felt a sudden pity for the 
daring red flowers trying to 
unfold out there in the bitter 
wind; it seemed as if her pre- 
diction had brought the cold to 
them, so that love and its sym- 
bol might both suffer. Red for 
jlove=had he thought of that, 
he who had no sentiment? 

She went to bed at last and 

tossed abort listening to the 
wind and wringing her heart 
with reproaches, sometimes for 
herself and sometimes for him. 
Why need he have been so tan- 
talizing and she so perverse? Between them they had 
spoiled a sweet old cornradeship, and, yes, shé finally flub 
out her arms with a moan and admitted that they had 
spoiled far more. Would he ever come back? Would he 
come back unchanged, or would his love wither and 
blacken as the roses would blacken after the frost? His 
love and the roses! How the wind blew! It seemed as 
if it were really his love out there in the cold. 
- Suddenly she sat up, thinking of lis real danger—the 
danger of war. He had laughed at the idea that there was 
any real fighting left fur the Navy, that the thought of 
peril for him had not come into her mind at first, but after 
it came she could not dismiss it, and when at last she fell 
asleep, it was between heartache and visions of bloodshed 
and consciousness of the cold blowing of the wind. 

Of course, she dreamed. At first she was standing by 
the Sprunt with Joe, and he was saying something provok- 
ing about red roses. She looked up at the vine, and all its 
buds had opened wide, splotching it with red. “Red as 
blood,” she thought, and then,she realized with one of 
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those cold shudders of which dreams ure so often made 
that the spots were blood—blood instead of roses. The 
house and the garden had changed to a ship at sea, and 
the blood was from wounded men She began searching 
among them for Joe; her feet were heavy as they only are 
in dreams, and she kept saying to herself, *‘ A rose by any 
other name would smell as sweet.” It seemed to be a 
terribly sad quotation. A fresh anguish came to her every 
time sho said it, as if it were adirge for Joe, and she 
plodded on for endless time among dead men, with tears 
rolling down her cheeks. 

The tears woke her. She was actually crying and so 
weak and frightened that she could scarcely gather courage 
to sit up in bed and try to shake herself free. She dared 
not go to sleep again—dreams were so much worse than 
waking. She drew the blankcts up around her and began 
a vigil with the latter hours of the night. A clock below 
stairs struck them off at marvellously long intervals—three, 
four, five—while the wind began to lull for morning. The 
coldest hour came just before daybreak, she told herself, 
thinking of the rose. At last a gray light showed at her 
window ; then the clock struck six, and she stole out of 
bed and dressed, making no noise. Therest of the family 
would not rise for an hour or two, but she could wait-no 
longer; she must see what had happened to the rose. Even 
if it were frozen, the sight of it growing naturally upon the 
wall, would take away the lingering chill of her dream. 
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As she went outside a soft glow of fawn color, the first 
realization of sunrise, spread across the bay. The air 
touched her face like a caress. The faint breeze that still 
stirred was from the south, and it brought her the scent of 
roses. 

She hurried round the house to the Sprunt. 

‘*Oh,” she cried when she came in sight of it, “Ohl” 

Joe Bainbridge was standing beside the vine, reaching 
up for a half-open bud. His hand dropped, and he hurried 
to Louise. 

‘“[T-—I wanted to get one whether they froze or not,” he 
explained, stammering almost like Maynard. ‘‘I thought 
you'd all be asleep—Louise? ” 

After her first surprise, she had not opened her lips, but 
her face had spoken for her. He gathered her up in a 
great clasp that gave her no chance to contradict what it 
had said. 

When he put her down he gave hitmself the first word, 
much in his old tone. 

“The weather moderated in the night, didn’t it¢” he 
asked. | 

‘“Look,”’ was her answer. 

The first level sunbeams were gilding the reaches of calm 
water beyond the trees, but she was pointing at the Sprunt. 
While they had forgotten it, and by that mysterious process 
which one may watch for but can never see, the half-open 
bad had unfolded into bloom. 





THE PERFECT HOUR. 


By EDITH M. THOMAS. 


O! the fleeting Perfect Hour! 
Spring and Summer lend their. dower; 
All that either can bestow 
To her dear adornment go: 
Therefore is such subtle art 
Joined with childhood’s simple heart. 
Sweet inheritor of joy— 
Ever beckoning, ever coy! 


O! the winged Perfect Hour, 
Poised between the fruit and flower, 
Sees the cherished apple set 
‘Mid the branches dewy-wet— 
Sees the tardy quince-tree last 
Her shell-tinted flower to cast— 
Sees the down-ball lightly plumed 
Where the golden disc hath bloomed; 
While the June-grass breaks in spray, 
As the soft breeze takes its way, 
And the ripple of the wheat 
Rises round her blessing feet. 


O! the fleeting Perfect Hour, 
Hath from May and June her dowerl 
In the thicket she hath heard 
Hymeneal pipe of bird, | 
And the dim-voiced woodland dove 
Hath not hushed her plaint of love. 
Yet she hears the fledgling throat 
Utter its first matin note 
Full of wonder and amaze, 
Heard no more in riper days. 


O! the affluent Perfect Hour! 
All things feel her sovran power. 
Swift across the vanward rose 
Tender flame of crimson blows, 
That no later bloom may share; 
Holiest holies centre there; 
In its heart a censer breathes, 
In its heart a passion sheathes ; 
Passion into song must flower— 
sing, all hearts, the Perfect Hour. 
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Detail of Front Door. 


By ALICE M. KELLOGG. 


As each year bears us further away from the Revolution 
there arises in recompense, as it were, a more profound 
interest in its events. This may very naturally be traced 
to the enthusiastic work of the patriotic societies. - In all 
parts of the country this line of historic effort is on the 
increase, and of the specific good accomplished none makes 
a@ more popular appeal than that of -—preserwimg or restoring 
houses that Revolutionary use has rendered famous. Mt. 
Vernon stands preéminently at the head of this list, classic 
in its representation of Colonial architecture and furnish- 
ing, and sacred in its association with the domestic life of 
the First American. The different houses used by Gen. 
Washington as his headquarters, when his army was 
stationed for any period of time in one spot, hold also 
a large measure of patriotic interest. Closely united now- 
adays with patriotic fervor is an absorbing attention pai:l 
to every phase of Colonial art, and in the perpetuation of 
historical homes patriotic lovers and the worshippers of 
antiquities stand hand in hand. 

Mt. Vernon was described in the March Deringator 
from the point of view that has of late years reinforced 
its historic attractions—the delightful furnishings and inte- 


tionary encampment, is. thrice fortunate in retaining in 
its original form the noble specimen of Colonial architec- 
ture that was used by General: Washington for his head- 
quarters. The property.on which the house stands was 
given by Colonel Jacob Ford to his son in 1762. The latter 
began the building of his home ten years later, completing 
it just as the.war broke out. After his death his widow 
offered the place to Gen.: Washington, during the last 
Winter his army was stationed in the town. The house 
and grounds remained in possession of the Ford family 
until 1878, when they where purchased for the State, ‘as 
a memorial of the ‘Father of his Country,’ and of the 
heroism and fortitude of the officers and enlisted men who 
here in Morristown withstood the severe hardships and 
sufferings of the Winters of 1777, 1779-80 and 1780-81.” 
An association was formed and a semi-annual appropria- 
tion made by the State to maintain the building through 
future generations. 

The Ford Mansion has become in this way a place of 
nation-wide reputation, where papers, documents, relics 
and objects connected with the Revolutionary war are col- 
lected and preserved. Its treasures may be freely enjoyed, 








rior decora- as no admis- 
tions of the sion fee is de- 
eighteenth manded; and 
century. As that there is 
an architec- due apprecia- 
tural model tion of the 
Mt. Vernon efforts that 
has even been have made all 
nsed without this possible 


deviation of 
any kind for 
the home of 
an enthusi- 
astic South- 
erner. Sup- 
ported by its 
many-sided 
interests, Mt. 
Vernon will 
never lose its 
popular hold, 
though other 
headquarters 
of Washing- 
ton, -notably 
those at Cain- 
bridge, New- 
bury, Middle- 
brook, Rocky Hill (where he wrote the farewell address 
to his army) and Valley Forge, are all inspiring. For— 


7 Great is he 
Who uses his greatness for all. 
His name shall stand perpetually 
As a name to applaud and cherish.” 


Morristown, New Jersey, thrice the scene of Revolu- 





is shown by 
the recorded 
names during 
one year of 
over nine 
thousand vis- 
itors. 

Each one 
carries away 
a sense of the 
due __ fitness 
that has been 
reached in 
every attempt 
of the man- 
agement. The 
grounds are 
kept up with 
the precision 
and orderliness of a public park; the buildings belonging 
to the caretakers are scrupulously neat. The house itself 
receives all the consideration for lighting, heating and 
repairs that is accorded the best private residences. Such 
a record as this speaks well for the continued zeal with 
which this patriotic enterprise is carried on, and draws 
repeated visits from.a.gratitied people. - 

The elevation and position of the house enhance to a 
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certain degree its dignity, yet in any location the hand- 
some exterior would be notable. In the detail of the 
front door maybe Btudied the fluted columns and graceful 
capitals of the Colonial period. The oaken planks of the 





THE LOWER HALL. 


outer walls were calked like the frame of a great frigate, 
and to-day are as sound as when, in the terrific Winter of 
1779-80, they sheltered Washington. The accounts of that 
fearfal ordeal of the brave soldiers of the Continental 
army make every sensitive reader, even at this remote 
period, shudder with pity. At one time the entire camp 
was buried in a snowstorm six feet deep. The lack of the 
common = require- 
ments of food and 
clothing occa- 
sioned the General 
deep anxiety. ‘‘The 
present situation 
of the army,” he 
wrote, ‘with re- 
spect to provisions, 
is ore of the must 
distressing of any 
we have experi- 
enced since the be- 
inning of the war. 

he troops, both 
officers and tnen, 
have been almost 
perishing for 
want.” But though 


Wayne: the French Minister, Marquis de Luzerne; the 
Spanish nobleman, Don Juan Murilles, who died in the 
house and was buried with military honors; and that 
brave soldier but rank traitor, Benedict Arnold. 
= In fancy one 
peoples the broad 
hall with these 
noted — figures—u 
hallway that for 
length and breadth 
compares — favor- 
ably with a modern 
drawing-room, 
The lines of the 
wall were un- 
broken ky a stair- 
way, but inthe back 
part a sub-division 
is formed by an 
arch. The door at 
the left opens into 
a straight flight of 
steps that leads to 
a wide hall above. 
The original treat- 
ment of woodwork 
and = walls — buff 
and gray—has 
been adhered to, 
and the absence 
throughout the 
rooms of any wall 
covering except 
paint in a flat fin- 
ish is conspicuous. 
All of the hall 
chairs are of the 
plain, sound Windsor type that defies time and usage. 
Turning back from the present manner of furnishing 
(which is exhibited in the illustration) tothe architectural 
construction of the hall as it was first designed and built, 
one marvels at the strange union of stateliness and incon- 
venience in the arrangement of the stairs. These are 
inclosed, very steep, with a sharp rounding at a critical 


this place was one " ei a eis es r - oe ere os cm 
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one of the grand- 
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trials, it was also ee | | ye ee re 


est pageantsof war. 
In the headquar- 
ters itself were 
gathered more 
characters known 
to the military his- 
tory of the Ameri- 


can Revolution 
than under any 
otber roof in Amer- 


ica. Here came Alexander Hamilton, and here he met 
and courted the daughter of General Schuyler; Gen- 
eral Greene, the famous artillery officer; gallant ‘‘ Light 
Horse Harry” Lee; old Israel Putnam; ‘‘Mad Anthony” 
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point. The ponderous form of the celebrated occupant of 
the house must have been destined to survive the dangers 
that lay in wait at the treacherous turnof this stairway, 
else he would surely have reached his end\by~un inauspi- 
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cious fall on any one of his excursions between the first 
and second story. It is difficult to understand how such a 
Japse in one of the strong points of Colonial architecture 


those unforgetable days, and a lurge punch-bow] that Wash- 
ington gave to a friend. 
There is a story told about a handsome little tea-chest, 


may be explained, 
it is conspicuously 
absent inthe house 
that Lawrence 
Washington built 
at Mt. Vernon. 
There the ascend- 
ing line of stairs, 
open at one side, 
with a wide land- 
ing half way up, is 
memorably digni- 
fied and beautiful. 
In reproductions 
of Colonial  en- 
trance halls in our 
modern residences, 
the Mt. Vernon 
cxample has often 
proved acceptablo 
where the Morris - 
town plan would 
never be perpetu- 
ated. 

One recognizesin 
the parlor the dis- 
tinctive features | 
of the pre- -Revolutionary interior, a spare simplicity that is 
helped ont in this instance by the collection of old portraits 
on the walls. The fire-back is dated 1783, and the chairs 
and table visible in the iijustration were in use at the time 
of Washington’s occupancy of the house. There is a fine 
portrait of Alexander Hamilton, full-sized. copies in oil of 
celebrated portraits of General and Mrs. W ashington, and 


















THE DINING-ROOM. 


Houdon’s marble bust of Washington. 

The office is rich in historic furni- 
ture—Washington’s secretary with 
its hidden drawers and quaint work- 
manship, his dispatch table, well-worn 
and ink-stained, and his round-backed 
chair. An old camp chest securely 
bound in iron presents a curious 
sight to the eyes of the present gen- 
eration. 

The contents of the dining-room, 
pantry and kitchen would of them- 
selves make the old mansion worth 
visiting. The lover of old china may 
study oor not only the antique ob- 
jects, Spode, Cheshire, Staffordshire 
and We gewood, silver plate and pewter sets, but the roman- 
tic connection which they have with the past. The side- 
board holds a fine old knife-box and set of knives used in 





somewhat in this 
fashion: 

One day, when 
General Washing- 
ton. and. his staff 
were exploring the 
country around 
Morristown, — the 
evening found 
them at a house by 
the roadside where 
they were invited 
to tea. Patriotic 
hospitality at once 
put the entire 
stock of  eatables 
at the service of 
the Commander- 
in-Chief and his 
men, with the un- 
expected result 
that every edible 
article was dis- 
posed of by the 
hungry visitors. As 
requital for the 
feast, General 
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washington later on wrote a charming,note of thanks to 
his hostess, and bestowed on her the little chest now 
served in the Ford mansion as one of the trophies of Wash- 
ington's atav there, 

The large fine old dining-table is a feature that i oe 
itself on every visitor, 
forgotten. 


when less pretentious objects are 
In viewing its broad dimensions the imagina- 
tion again takes a flight into-.the 
eighteenth century and sees around 
it brave men throwing aside their 
military troubles for the genial cheer 
of the dinner hour. 

The excellent proportion of the 
dining-room is enhanced by the good 
size of the fireplace and the pure 
lines of the mantel. The windows 
are large and divided into the many 
small panes of the time. 

The pantry between the dining- 
room and kitchen is shelved and 
richly stored with valuable antique 
table ware. These articles exert a 
magnetic influence, especially on an 
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initial visit, when one can scarcely find time enough left 
are 


to pass further on to the more prosaic fields that 
waiting in the kitchen. 
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That the extensive household of General Washington had 
not too ample accommodation even in the spacious man- 
sion is shown by the Commander-in-Chief’s entry in his 
diary Jan: 22, 1780: 


‘Eighteen belonging to my family, and all of Mra. Ford's, 
are crowded together in her kitchen, and scarce one of them 
able to speak for the colds they have caught.” ~~ os 


The meagre arrangements for cooking receive another 
complaint in his note-book. And who would ‘wonder 
when comparity the clumsy articles of that time with 
those devoted now to culinary purposes! The explanatory 
cards attached to the kitchen exhibit are a necessary means 
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MRS. WASHINGTON’S ROOM. 


of enlightment, so clumsy 
and grotesque are they in 
appearance. There are wattle 
irons of 1784, a long-han- 
dled toasting rack, a spit 
for roasting. an old griddle, 
crane, pothooks, Dutch grid- 
iron, coffee mill, iron lamp, 
a knife-box made in 1750, a 
hend stove for a sick-room, 
tinder box, candie mould, 
pepper mill made in Wales 
in 1670, and a fiax wheel 
an) spinning chair. 
: ee iow of the kitchen 
is a revelation of 
how old-time cookery was 


ee the The limita- 
tions. of the culinary art 


were deepened by many 
minor inconveniences that | 


the modern housewife would vigorously resent. Oom- 


paring up-to-date contrivances for roasting, steaming, 
broiling and baking, and all our various inventions for 
the saving of labor and economy of time, is like taking a 
long step from the heights of a snow-capped Alp to the 
valley beneath on a Summer day. . 

The lower floor of this historic mansion las besides 
the parlor, office, dining-room, pantry and kitchen, an 
extra room back of the dining-room that is now ‘used 
to hold some of the material relating to the Revolution 
—an informal museum of articles of historic importance. 
What was the mission of this back room at the time 
when Mrs. Washington presided over the household 
arrangements—whether sitting-room, extra parlor or re- 
ception-room—is not stated. It balances the ‘square in 























which the true Colonial house was divided. two rooms 
at the right and two at the left of the wide hall. Upstairs 
the plan varies a little from this, but each room is com- 
modions in size, with tho breathing space that is nowa- 
days carclessly distributed in meaningless curves, bays and 
Piao 
he upper hall has been arranged as an armory, and in 
it are shown a gun made in Queen Anne’s tine and cap- 
tured from a British vessel by a party of Jerscymen; “ Old 
Nat,” a gun presented to Capt. Nathaniel Camp by General 
Washington, for the defence of Newark; “The Crown 
Prince,” a gun captured from the British at Springfield; 
two. of the brass.cannon surrendered by Burgoyne; a 
number of British muskets taken in the battlo of Trenton, 
ie with swords and uniforms 
from Hessian and Contin- 
ental troops. 
In the two rooms occu- 
pied by General and Mrs. 


Washington the furniture 
is almost entirely as_ it 
was when used by these 
illustrious guests. Unfor- 
tunately, the Association 
has been urable to secure 
the bedsteads that were 
in place at that time, and 
the lack of the four-post- 
ers dispels, in a measure, 
the quaint character of 


those rooms. But the bnu- 
reau, mirror, high-boy, 
table and chairs in Mrs. 
Washington’s room are the 
ones that were used by 


- - GENERAL WASHINGTON’S ROOM. 


the First Lady of the Jand in the year of grace 1779. 


Comparisons, though not in every instance agreeable, 
are, nevertheless, a certain method of defining one’s im- 
pressions. The Morristown mansion must naturally be 
compared to others in the same line. It takes a placc 
‘only second to what was Washington’s permanent home 
in Virginia, and ranks first. amongst others that mace 
him a temporary shelter. The list of military events 
that pauted around the Morristown headquarters arc 
conspicuous in history; the social element unusual and 
entertaining; the discomforts and privations exceedingly 
pitiful. Encircled by this halo of historic interest, and 
representative of ‘eighteenth-century architecture and 
furnishings, it presents a strong combination of attrac- 
tions to every American: 
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THE DELINEATOR. 


ABBREVIATIONS USED IN CROCHETING. 


ch.—Chain. a.—Stitch. 
ch. st.—Chain stitch. Pe 
8. c.—Single crochet. ... £- Loop. | 


s]. st.—Slip stitch. 

d.c.—Double crochet.—(Thread over once.) 

tr. c.—Treble~crochet,—_(Thread over twice.) . . 

d, tr.— Double treble crochet.—(Ovet three times.) 

k. et.—Knot atitch. ; : 

Repeat.—This means to work designated rows, rounds 
or portions of the work as many times as directed. 


a y Stars or asterisks mean, as mentioned wherever they ocour, that the details given between them are to be repeated 


as many times as directed, before going on with the details which follow. 


Asan examples # 6 ch., | s. G In 


the next space and repeat twice from ¥* (or last *), means that you are to crochet as follows: 6 ch., { s.c. in 
the next space, 6 ch., | s. c. in the next space, 6 ch., ! 8. Cc. in the next space, thus repeating the 6 oh., I s. 0 
in the next space, twice more after making it the first time, making it three times in ali before proceeding with 


tne next part of the direction. 


COLLAR IN HAIR-PIN WORK. 


This collar is worked from No. 2+ thread, although a 
finer number may be chosen. It is cspecially pretty 
worked in linen. Make a long strip of hair-pin work on a 
hair-pin half an inch between the prongs. 

Fasten the thread into 2 loops of the hair-pin work * ch. 
8, 1s. c. into 2 loops (z. e., put the crochct hook through 
both loops at once) repeat fro:n * twice. 3d.c¢., 1 ch., 8 
d. c., into next 2 loops, I s.c. into 2)., 5 ch., 18. ¢. into 
21.,5 ch., 1 8. 
ce. into 2 1. *8 
d.c., 1 ch., 3d. 
c. into next 21., 
1s.c. into next 
21. repeat from 
*once. 7 ch, 1 
s.c. into 2 1., 9 
ch., 1s. c. into 
21.,4 ch.* 8 tr. 
into 3 ]., work- 
ing it thus: 
Thread over 
twice, pull hook 
through 3 loops 
at once, thre.d 
over again, 
draw throuza 2 
st. of tr. Then 
thread over 
again and draw 
through next 2 
st. of tr. leav- 
ing 2 st. on the 
hook. ‘lake 
second tr. same 
as first; then 
at the third tr. 
draw the last 
stitch through 
all the stitches _ 
on hook, repeat — 
6 times from * 
making7 groups 
of 3 tr. Take 
hook ont of 
stitch and gath- 
er all the stitch- 
es on top of tra. 
on to the hook; 
place the stitch 
that has been . 
slipped off (drawn out long) back on the hook and draw it 
through all the stitches; draw it tight. This forms the 
scollop on the lower part of the collar. 

Ch. 4, s. c. into 2], 5 ch., 1 sl. st. into centre of 9 ch.; 4 
ch. 1s. c. into 21, 4ch., 1 sl. st. into centre of 7 ch., 3 ch., 
1a. c. into 21., * 8d.c. into 21, 1 ch., 1 sl. st. into centre 
of shell, 8 d.c. into same 21., 1s. c. into next 2 1., repeat 
from * once. Ch. 8, 1 sl. st. into centre of 5 ch., 2 ch., 1 
s. c. into next 2 )., 8 ch., 1 sl. st. into centre of next 5 ch., 
2ch.,1s.¢. into21, 3 d.c. into 21, 1ch., 1. st. into 
centre of shell, 3 d. c. into same 2 1., 13. ¢. into next 2 1.; * 
3 ch., 18. c. into next 2 1., repeat from * twice. 

Then * 4 ch., 18. c. into one 11., repeat from * five times ; 
4ch.,1s.c. into 21. Repeat from beginning until there 
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are seventeen lony scollops made. Join thread into first 
21. of hair-pin work * ch. 6, 1 8. c. into 2nd stitch of 6 ch. 
to form a picot, 2 ch. 1 s. c. into next 2 1.; repeat 23 times 
from * (see illustration). 

t Ch. 9, 1 8. c. into21., 7 ch., 1s. c. into 21.*8d.c., 1 ch. 
d. c. into next 2 1., repeat from * once. 5 ch. 1s. c. into 
]., 5 ch. 18. c, into21,8 d.c, 1 ch., 8 d.c. into next, 
l., * 3 ch., 1s. c. into 2 1. * repeat between stars. Ch. 8. 
1s. c. into 41]., repeat from * twice, 1 8. c. into 2 1., 1 ch. 
gi. st. into centre of 8 ch., 1 ch., 1 s. c., into 21., 1 ch. 
18). st. into next 
8 ch., 1 ch., 1 8. 
c., into2)., 1 ch. 
1s]. st. into cen- 
treof third 8ch., 
1 ch., 1s. c. into 
next 2 1., 8d. ce. 
into21.,1ch., 1 
sl. st. intocentre 
of shell, 8 d. c. 
into same 2 ].. 1 
3. c. into next 2 
1, 8 ch., 1 al. st. 
into centre of 5 
ch., 2 ch., 18. ¢. 
into 2]., 8 ch., sl. 
st. into centre of 


3 
2 
2 
* 
1 


San 5 ch., 2 ch., 1 s. 
| e: ” Cc, into 2 1. 
‘Shear PVP PU AW IES ask : eS ; * 8 d. Cc., 1 ch., 


2 Rolie ‘4 
fe. + 44g: 
ain toe eatin 1 al. st. into cen- 
We, 919 Logie tre of shell, 8 d. 

c. intosame 2 L, 

18.¢., into next 
21, repeat from 

*. Ch. 4, 1 sl. st. 
into 7 ch., 3 ch., 
1s8.c.into 21., 5 
ch., 1 sl. st. into 
9ch.,4ch..18.¢. 
into 2 ].* Ch. 6, 
1 s. c. into sec- 
ond stitch of 6 
ch. to form a pi- 
cot; 2ch., 1s. ¢. 
into 2 1. repeat 
from * 10 times. 
Continue work- 
ing, repeating 
from t until all 
the scollops are 
oined. 

To finish the top of collar join the thread into first 4 ch. of 
top scollop and make 6 ch. ** tr. into next 4 ch. space * 8 ch., 
1s. c.into next 4 ch., repent twice, 3 ch. 1 tr. into sixth 4 ch., 
1 double tr. (thread over three times) with needle through 
seventh 4 ch. of first scallop and first 4 ch. of second scollop, 
repeat from ** across the collar and break off the thread. 

Join into last of 6 ch. atthe beginning of last row; ch. 5, 
1 tr. into first 8 ch. space, * 8 ch. 1 tr. into second 8 ch. 
ltr. into third 3 ch., 3 ch., 1 tr. into fourth 8 ch. repeat 
from * to end of row. Be sure to have 2 tr. in centre of 
each scollop without 3 ch. between, so as to reduce the size 
of the neck. Jvin thread _at beginning of last row. and 
make 5ch., 1 s.c..into, first stitch of 6 ch. to form picot, 1 
ch., 1 tr. into 3-ch. Repeat picots to end of row. 
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TURN-OVER COLLAR FORMED OF STAR BRAID. - 


Fiavre No. 1.—The making of modern lace has become 
almost universal, and designers are constantly devising new 


conceits. Among the recent novelties in turn-over collars 
or bands, for wear with stocks or colored ribbons, are those 
illustrated on this page. These turn-over collars have 
attained great popularity, and those who wear them are 
continually on the lookout for novel and pretty effects. 
The first design illustrated is made of star braid, which 
has heretofore been employed chiefly for braiding purposes. 
Its introduction in connection with lace-making is most 
recent and was quite a happy conception. Any of the 
stitches previously employed in lace-making which 
aptly conform to the design, may be worked and the 
spaces filled in at the pleasure of the worker. 


TURN-OVER COLLAR FORMED 
ROUND CORD. 


FievreE No. 2.—Al- 
though on the same 
principle as the 
band _illus- 
trated 


OF 
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No. 1, 

the design 


of this collar is 
outlined with a fine 

round cord, instead of 
the narrow flat braid. This 
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is Just a white cotton cord, but it is of fine 
texture,very finely woven and accords with 
the thread with which the filling-in and 
connecting stitches are worked. 
Numerous designs of this character may 
be had, although these are drawn espe- 
cially for the cord, whichis many times 
narrower than any of the braids formerly 
employed. The small and narrow stitches 
are usually worked, those pictured being the Russian stitch, 
small spiders and. the plain Sorrento bars, 
with occasionally some novel stitch. 






















DESIGN FOR’ TURN-OVER 
COLLAR FORMED OF 
FANCY BRAID. 
Fievre No. 
8.—This 
design 
is 












com- 

posed of 

three points in- 

stead of only one 

oat in the centre. A braid 

¢ ¢e similar to the star braid is 

D> employed, with connected spid- 

<o*” er-webs for the principal filling-in 

stitch. The upper edge is finished with 

a narrow band of lawn or mull, folded over 

and turned in at the edges; to this are worked the 

connecting stitches which join tue band to the first 

row of braid. The ends of the lawn extend a trifle 

beyond the design; these are turned in and neatly over- 

handed. A lace braid could be substituted for the lawn 
with agreeable results. 

We are indebted to Sara Hadley, professional lace- 
maker, for the information contained in this article. Pat- 
terns and materials for making the, lace shown in this and 
previous numbers can. be obtained, by (mail Pin person, 
at her art rooms, 84° West 22d Street, New York. - 
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By LINA BEARD, One of the Authors of “ The American Girl's Handy Book.” 
FOURTH OF JULY. 


Fling out your flags! Celebrate the glorious anniver- 
sary; unfurl the colors to the breeze, for ‘‘Old Glory” means 
much to every girl and boy, and to all! It tells of “‘ inalien- 
able rights to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness,” 
and so enthusiastic and patriotic are young Americans 
that they sometimes actually turn themselves into flags, 
making the Stars and Stripes then really live and breathe. 

In Monterey, Cal., in 1896, a beautiful living fiag was 
formed by two hundred little girls. Those dressed in red 
were arranged in rows for the red stripes; those in white 
fell in line for the white 
stripes, while others 
dressed in blue and wear- 
ing large flat hats, on the 
top of which were fastened 
the stars, were grouped for NSS 
the blue field dotted with : = 
white stars. One of the 
Southern cities gathered a i ) 
thousand children for her 
living flag. Each of the 
forty-five representing the 
stars bore the ensign of 
one of the States, the Gov- 
ernor of each State being 


asked to present a State J 
emblem for the purpose; s 
doubtless, you know that / 
each star stands for a State, 

and whenever a territory a 


is admitted into the Union 
as a State a new star is 
added to the galaxy on the 
banner. Many other cities 
have boasted of their liv- 
ing standards, which have 
been equally wonderful 
and beautiful. 

It is not possible for 
every child to take part in 
such ceremonies, though 
probably all would will- 
ingly do so, but they can 
enjoy the fan of making a 
flag, and fun it will prove, 
even though the device be 
merely an unpretentious 
little design of paper. Of 
course, such flags cannot 
be alive, but you can give 
them to the little paper 
children, who will delight 
in waving the banners 
ubout in a lively manner, 
lead by a thread in the 
“flag dance.” 

Now, we intend to be as 
careful in making oar flags 
as was Betsy Ross, who 
made the first Star-Span- 
gled Banner from a pencil 
sketch drawn by General Washington, when he, with Robert 
Morris and Colonel Ross, was delegated to a committee 
with authority to design a suitable United States flag. Betsy 
Ross had only one pencil sketch to guide her, so it will be 
easier for you to make your flag, because you have a num- 
ber of diagrams and have seen many United States flags. 
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Use a soft lead pencil and with the aid of a ruler lightly 
draw a flag of the desired proportions on fresh, smooth 
white tissue paper. (Correct proportions for a flag of any 
size are 86 units of length by 19 of width.) Make it 4} 
inches long and 2% inches wide. Carefully rule the spaces 
for the stripes, which should all be exactly of the same 
width and number thirteen, for they symbolize the original 
thirteen States (Fig. 1); then draw in the blue field ‘at 
a URE left-hand corner, extending the vertical line 

own 


rom the top through seven stripes (Fig. 1, O-O.) 


In order that the stars may be Preaxa, 
evenly distributed over the blue 
field, draw seven horizontal lines 
across it, leaving a small space at top and bottom. These 
lines give six spaces in which to place’ the stars (Fig. 2). 
The stars shouldcnumber eight on the\lst, 8d and 5th 
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-and seyen on 2d, 4th and 6th—forty-five in all. If 
you g fide the Ist, 8d and 5th spaces into eight compart- 
suha 


ments (Fig. 
3) you will 
know exact- 
lv where to 
place each 
star, as each 
compart- 
ment should 
contain one: 
the stars on 
the 2d, 4th 
and 6th 
spaces must 






























be drawn below and on the field between the 
two upper stars (Fig. 8H). Arranging them in 
this way brings seven on the alternating spaces. 

The sitpplest way to draw the stars even 
and well-formed is to have guiding lines for 
assistance. One more line is needed in addi- 
tion to those made, that the two 
side points of all the stars in the 
same line may be level. The dot- 
ted line K K, Fig. 4, gives the 
line, and the same is shown in 
the first star space of Fig. 8. To 
draW-the Star, make tu lines 46 
you would for a letter A without 
the cross-piece (Fig. 4, No. 1- 
ABC, and Fig. 8, No. 1). The top 
and bottom lines giro the height 
of the star. Decide upon the 
length you desire the points. A 
trifle over one-third of the length 
of the line AB in Fig. 4 gives a 
satisfactory point; so run a line 
ascroys as the dotted one in Fig. 
4,.KK. Along this dotted line, 
op each side of the A-shaped 
lines, mengure off a distance 
equalling the height of the top 
point. The dots E and D, Fig. 4, 
give the distance. The five dots” | 
indicating the tips of the five points are now ready, and it 
will be easy to run a line from one to another to fourm the 
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star. Diagonally across the space between the first two 
lines drawn for the star (Fig. 4, ABC, No. 1). run another 
line from the dot B to the dot D (Fig. 4, No. 2 and Fig. 8, 
No. 2). Then draw a line from the dot C to the.dot E 
(Fig. 4, No. 3, also Fig. 8, No. 3). The last line from E to 
D completes the star as shown at Fig. 5. 

Having the flag drawn in, lay the tissue paper over a 
clean piece of white blotting paper and, beginning at the 
top, paint each alternating stripe a bright red. Use as 
little water as possible; too auch will melt the paper and 
destroy the flag. When the stripes are finished sclect a fine 
brush and paint the space containing the stars a strong 
blue, leaving the stars white (Fig. 6). After the flag is 
dry turn it over and paint the other side, that both may be 
alike and there will be no wrong side; the colors showing 

‘ through will guido in 
decorating the second 
side. Let the design dry; 
then cut it out, leaving a 
strip at the top and a 
margin of white on the 
starry end by which to 
fasten the flag to its stick 
(Fig. 6). 

There! the work is 
done, and the flag is so 
pretty we must take time 
to admire it before going 
on with our scheme. 


3 
A 






on ee | 





Fig. 3. 











D Fig. 4. ‘H 


Make the four smaller flags of 
red, white and blue tissue paper, 
each 1} inch wide and 8 inches 
Jong, which allows for fastening 
to the staff. 

Four little paper girls can be 
cut from Fig. 7. Take four half- 
sheets of stiff, unruled white 
writing paper, fold each length- 
wise through the centre; then 
trace Fig. 7 and cut it out. Lay 
this half figure with its straight 
edge on the fold of one of the 
papers and with a lead pencil 
draw a line around it. Cut out 
and open (Fig. 8). Make four of 
these dolls. Cut the flagstaff off 
the right hand of two and off 
the left hand of the other two, 
that the hand on the outside of 
the group, when the dolls are in 
place, may hold the flags (Fig. 9). 
Draw or paint a face and dress 
on each of the little girls, being 
sure to use the inside of the 
bend or fold for the front of the 
doll, as this slight inclination to 
fold forward. after the doll is cut 
out and straightened out flat is 
of great. assistance in bracing the figure when it is in posi- 
tion. Cut a slit up between_the fect, but(no further. Let 
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the legs be of one piece, to insure greater strength to the 
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made instrument not respond at first, she must try again. 


standing doll (Fig. 8). Fold lengthwise the flagstaff and When the secret is once Jearned there is no limit to the 


Fig. 7. Fre. 8. 


the hand holding it and paste on the flag 
(Fig. 9). 

When each paper child is ready, obtain a 
very flexible, slender, cloth-covered, long 
steel from a dress-waist or stays and.tie a 
strong black thread from end to end, mak- 
ing a stretch of nine or ten inches. On 
the centre of this thread tie another about 
a yard long (Fig. 10), and on the steel 
foundation fasten the four dolls. They 
should stand erect, one on each end. and 
two midway between centre and ends. 

Fig. 9 shows the method of pasting the 
feet of the figures on the steel; slide the 
steel up between the feet; then bend them 
forward and glue one foot on each side of 
the steel, flat against it. 

Paste the large flag on the end of a long, 
strong hat-pin; bring the narrow strip of 
paper at the top of the flag up over the 


pin-head and down on the side extension. 


pasted over the pin; then stick the pin 
firmly in a small pastry board; slip the 
steel with its pretty children over the pin, 
resting the centre of the steel flat against 
the pin (Fig. 10), which is now a flagpole. 

Take hold of the loose end of the thread 


and step back from the table on which the 


dolls are placed. When a sufficient dis- 
tanc3 away to cause the thread to stretch out 
straight, give it a number of gentle jerks 
in quick succession. This will cause all 
the paper children to rush back and forth, 
waving their bright flags in triumph. 

They can enter more heartily into the 
play if there is music, and this gives life to 
the “flag dance.’? Over one side of an or- 
dinary comb lay a piece of common white 
tissue paper, then hand it to a young friend 
and ask that she hold this queer musical 
instrument to her lips, allowing the paper 
to come between the comb and her mouth. 
Tell her to blow against the paper with lips 
gently parted, somewhat in the same man- 
ner as one blows a tune in a horn or, 
rather, in a harmonica. Should the home- 











tunes which may be 
played. Having mas- 
tered the musical 
comb, ask your com- 
panion to strike up 
the ‘“ Star-Spangled 
Banner,” while you 
make the little paper 
children dance in time 
to the music, which 
you can do by jerking 
the thread to the musical rhythm. 

A three-story red, white and blue pin- 
wheel is very satisfactory, affording 
three times the enjoyment.of a simple 
one-story affair. Fold a three-inch square 
of stiff red paper diagonally across from 
corner to corner, making two folds, 
which cross at the centre of the paper. 
Unfold and cut the square along the 
folds almost to the centre (Fig. 11); 
then pierce the alternating corner flaps 
with a long stiff hat-pin, allowing each 
point threaded on the pin to remain 
there; run the pin through the centre 
of the paper (Fig. 12) and shove the red 
pinwheel up close to the large round 
head of the hat-pin. Push a small cork 
on also, to prevent the pinwheel from 
slipping. Work up another cork on the 
pin, about an inch or so below the first 
one; then make a larger pinwheel of 
white paper and slide it on the same 
hat-pin, holding it in 
place with a third cork. 
Out the last pinwheel 
still larger and make it 
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of blue paper. Shove up a fourth cork on the pin and will have Fig. 17. Bend over forward the portion PTU on 
below against it thread on the blne pinwheel. No cork dotted line and it will give Fig. 18. With one clip of the 










scissors cut along the dotted line XX. Unfold, and you 


will have a perfect five-pointed star if the paper has 


been carefully and accurately folded. Make another 
star of writing paper exactly like the gold one and 
paste three narrow strips of paper—red, white and blue 
—on it, to hang free from the lower edge; then fasten 
the two together. Bend a pin, as in Fig. 19, and attach 















Fig. 12. 


quired und- 
pin-wheel; 
being now 
ly into the 
stick, the 
wheel can- 
of place (Fig. 
ready, run 
or whirl rap- 


holding it in your 
how beautifully the 
around, the whole 


Kings: of - 
chine-made. 

hedges to be s 

worn during Fic. 13. 
Independence 

Day. Some of the designs are 
quite attractive: but you can 
rival them with still more at Fic. 16. 
tractive home-made articles! 

The star badge is one of the simplest and 
easiest to make, thanks to the same Betsy 
Ross, famous for her flag. This Quaker lady 
with one clip of her scissors cut a five-pointed 
star to show to Géneral Washington, when 
she objected to the six-pointed star on his 
design of the flag. Washington was pléased 
and had the five-pointed star take the place of 
honor on the national emblem. Cut your star 
in the same way that Betsy Ross cut hers. 

Fold a square piece of gold paper (Fig. 14) 
exactly in the middle (Fig. 15); fold again ac- - 
cording to the dotted line, which will give the result shown 
it Fig. 16. Turn back the lower triangle LMN, and you 


beautiful red, white - 


Fig. 17. 


20). 
the badge will be 
ready to wear (Fig. 
— 21). Pin it on 
| carefully and hold 
. your thumb over 
the head of the 
pin on the wrong 
side of the star, 
while your first 
finger rests on the 
front of the star. 
| If you hold the 


Fig. 14. 


Fig. 15. 


it near the top of 
the star by gluing 
a strip of paper, 
with strong glue, 
over the upper 
bent portion (Fig. 

When dry, 


badge tight while 

affixing it, the pin 

will not loosen or tear out. 
The ftive-pointed star figures 
conspicuously in the United 
States Medal of Honor. There 
it is decorated and swings be- 
neath the American eagle. So 


‘you see you have developed 


the same idea in another way. 
You will want more than one 
badge. Look up some pic- 
tures of American shields. 
These will be easy to make, 


and gold eagles can be cut of gold paper from a pattern 


fashioned of some old print. 


yourself. How 
would a_ Liberty 
bell of gold-paper 
do? Or alittle red, 
white and blue Lib- 
erty cap? But your 


— 


| Fig. 18. 


Fig 19. 


Fic. 20. 


Try and think of others 


Fic. 21. 


quick intelligence will devise original ideas which will 
be much better than anything another could,recommend. 





ABBREVIATIONS USED IN MAKING TATTING. 


d.s -Double-stitch or the two halves forming one stitch. 
ch. in, or a succession of double stitches. 
as directed wherever a ® is seen. 


TATTED ALPILABET. 


(.—* Make aring consisting of 8 d.s.,1 p., 2d. s., 1 
p., 2d.s., 1 p., 8d.s., close. Chain 6 d. s. *. 

Repeat from * to *, joining first p. of each ring to last p. 
of preceding ring, until there are 6 rings and 5 chains. 

ake a ring of 2 d.s., 51. p.. with 2d.s. between, 2 d.s., 
close. Make a chain of 6d.8., join to first I. p. of ring. 
Chain 6 between next 41. p. of ring. Make a chain of 
1d.s., 81. p. with 4d. s. between, 4d. 8. 

Make 8 rings of 12d. s. each, with-2 d. s. ch. between. 
Chain 2 d. 8,11 p,4d.s,1 4h p.,4 
d.s. Make 8 rings of 12 d. s. each with 
2d. 8s. between. Ohain 4d.8., join first 
l. p. Chain 3 d. s., join to next |. p. 
Ohain 2 d. s. between remaining 8 1. 
p-, join last 1. p. and 8rd. p. in adjoin- 
ing ring. Ohain 2 d. a., join 2nd p. 
of same ring. Ohain 4 d. s. between 
remaining p. of next 5 adjoining rings. 
Ohain 8 f 8., join to first p. of ring. A 
ring of 2 d.s., 51. p. with 2d. s. between, 
2d. s. close. 8 d. 8. join to closing 
of ring first made. 8d.s., join to first 
lp. in ring. Ch. 6 d. 8. twice, joining 
to successive ]. p. in ring. Turn. Make 
a chain of 8]. p. with 4 d. s. between, 4 
d.s. Make 8 rings of 12 d. s. with 2 d. 
s. chained be- 
tween. Oh. 3 
d.s., join to Ist 
l.p. Ch.2d.s. 
between re-— 
maining 7 1. p,. 
join to last |. p. 
of chain and 4th 
p. of ring. Ch. 

6 d. s., join 
to Jast |. p. in 
ring. Ch. 3 d. 
8., Join to stem, . 
tie threads. and 


.—Picot. 1. p.—Long picot. 
*.—Indicates a repetition 
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Chain 8 d. s., join to closing of first 
ring in stem. Chain 8 d. s., fasten firmly 
and break threads. 

Tie threads together. and make a ring 
of 12 d. ». close. 

Make a chain of 2 d. s., 5 1. p. with 
4 d.s. between, 4 d.s. Make a ring of 
12 d. s., joining to ring in stem, as illug- 
trated; close. Chain 4 d.-s., 5 1. p. 
with 4 d. s. between, 4d. s. Make a 
cluster of 8 rings of 12 d. s. with 2d. 
s. between. Chain 4 d. s., join to first 
l. p. Chain 4 d.s. between next 4 |. p. 
Chain 8 d.s. between next 21. p. Chain 
4 (d. 8s. between the remaining 4 |. p., 
chain 2 d. s. Make a ring of 12 d.s. 
close. Fasten threads. ee 


J.—Tie the spool and shuttle thread 

together. * Make a ring, consisting of 3 d.-s., 1 p., 
2d.s.,1p.2d.s8.,1p.,8 d. 8, close. Chain 6 d.s. *. 
Repeat from * to * until there are 8 rings joined by first 
and last picots as in illustration, and 2 chains of 6 d. 
s. Chain 8 d. s.; make a ring of 10 qd. s. close. -Chain 
8 d. s. and make a ring of 8 d.s., 1 p., 2 d..s.,.1 p, 2 
d.s,1lp. 8d... close. Join first p. to last_p. of pre- 
ceeding ring, while working as before, Chain 6 d. 8. 
sod make fifth ring. Chaia.6 and make sixth ring. 

Muke a ring of 2 d, 8, 51. p. with 
2d.s. between, 2 d. 8s. close. 

Chain 6 d.s., join to first ]. p. Re- 
eat 4 times between picots, join to 

st p. in first ring in stem. 

Repeat chains of 6 d. s. between next 
7 p. making a ring of 10 d. 8. in cen- 
tre of fourth chain. Make a ring of 
2d.s, 5 1 p. with 2d. a. between 
2d. e. close. Border with chains of 
6 d.s. between ae joining last 
chain to closing of first ring in stem, 
tie and finish as before. 


J.—Make a ring consisting of 8 d. 
s, 1 p, 2d.8, 1 p, 2d.s, 1 p., 
8 d. s., close. ; 


Chain 6 d. s. *. Re- 
peat from * to 
* joining first 
p. of each ring 
lo last p. of 
prececing ring 
until there are 
6 rings and 5 
chains. * Make 
a ring of 2 d. 
s., 5 |. p. with 
2 d.s. between 
2 d. s. close. 
Chain 6 d. a., 
join to first 1. 





finish. p. of ring, *. 
. Cha.n 6 d. s. 

H.—tTie the between next 
two threads to- Tirrep: kis. 4 1. p. of ring, 
gether. and join to 


* Make aring : 
consisting of 3d.s8., 1 p., 2d. 8. 1 p..2d.8., 1p, 8 d. 
s., close. Chain 6d.s. *. 

Repeat from * to.*, joining first p. of each ring to last p. 
of preceding ring until there are 6 rings and 5 chains. 

Make a ring of 2d.8., 51. p.,with 2 d.s. between, 2 d. s. 
close; chain 6 d.s., juin to first 1. p. of ring... Chain 6 d.s. 
between each remaining 4p. of ring. Join to last p. in 
lower ring of stem. * Chain 6 d. s., join to next p., *. 
Repeat from * to * twice. Chain 3 d. s. 

Make a cluster of 8 rings of 12 d.s. each, with 2d. s. 
between and 1 p. in centre ring as in illustration. Chain 
8 d.s., join to adjoining ring in stem. : 

Chain 6 d. s. between next 3 p. of stem. 

A ring of 2 d.s., 51. p. with 2 d.s. between, 2 d.s. close. 

Chain 6 d. 8., join to first ]. p. in ring. | “hn 

Repeat chains 4 times, joining to successive picots. . 


last p. in ring. 


of stem. Chain 6 d. s., join to next p. Obain 6d. s. 
between next 6 p. of adjoining rings. 

Repeat from last *to*. Chain 6 d.s. between next 8 1. p. 
Make a chain of 9 1. p. with 4 d. s. between, 4 d. 4. 

Make 38 rings of 12 d. s. each separated by 2 d. s. 
Chain 8 d.s., join to 9th 1]. p. Chain 2 d. s. between 
next 4]. p.; chain 1 d. a. between next 41. p. Chain 


2 d.s., join to last 1. p. of ring. Chain 2 d. 5s. and 


join to closing of first ring made; this completes the 
letter; fasten threads firmly and break. 
Those who might desire to work these initials, but who are 


not fainiliar with the art of tatting, will find in our book . 


‘-Tatting and Netting” (price 50 cents) full instructions for 

the beginner as well as designs for doilies, handkerchiefs, 

edgings, etc., with directions, for more advanced workers. 
(70 be continued.) ae 
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Thoughtful readers will be much interested in two of this 
month’s books. even though they may not entirely agree with 
the author of either one of them. They present two very 
divergent theories of life, although they have the same object 
in view, viz., the betterment of the human race. In Spirttual 
Knowledge (Funk & Wagnalls Co. ), Theodore F. Seward arrays 
himself on the spiritual side of life as against the ‘‘ strenuous 
life’? with its standard of material prosperity. He declares 
that there is no success in life except the spiritual and that that 
can be gained only by a complete surrendering of the human 
will to the supreme eternal Will. ‘ Spiritual knowing issimply 
the gospel of Jesus, the Christ, which the people are redis- 
covering and applying.” In fact, this book is an effective 
interpretation of the religious ideas and impulses finding ex- 
pression in the various movements known as Caristian Science, 
Divine healing and mental healing. Mr. Seward’s work here 
and elsewhere evinces a fair mind and clear head; he knows 
what he wants to say and how to say it that it may be read 
understandingly, which is more than can be said of all who 
write and speak on these subjects, 

In the Political Hoonomy of Humanism (Lee & Shepard) 
Mr. Henry Wood, the well-known writer on socialistic mat- 
ters, deals with the condition of humanity, and the working- 
man in particular, in a very materialistic manner. Mr. Wood 
takes for the corner-stone of his structure that much quoted 
phrase of the Duke of Argyle, ‘‘ The whole world around us, 
and the whole world within us, are ruled by law.’”” Upon 
this he builds an ideal world, dealing only with the laws and 
principles that underlie human character and social and 
economic conditions, Although Mr. Wood recognizes the 
fact that self-interest, which need not necessarily be selfish- 
ness, is a predominant motive in the present plane of human 
development, he sees that it may be honest and entirely com- 
patible with vhilanthrophy. Self-improvement is the first 
step toward a betterment of one’s condition; by so much 
as one’s condition is bettered is the world improved. 

Naaman the Leper (Editor Publishing Co.) is the old 
Bible story with a rich setting of Oriental surroundings and 
a strong flavor of romantic love running through it. The 
story of Naaman’s cure through faith is presented with an 
added attractiveness. Princess Sarah, daughter of Jehosha- 
phat, is a prisoner of war and held as hand-maiden by Naa- 
man’s wife. Through her Christian life and efforts Naaman 
and all his family are converted to Christianity, and through 
his faith Naaman is cured. Meantime Beka, Naaman’s bro- 
ther, falls in love with the captive maid. Mrs. Cash has 
told the story of their love in a simple manner that is alto- 
gether charming. The book is one thoroughly to be recom- 
mended. 

Those who remember the efforts unhappy Crete made four 
years ago to throw off the Turkish yoke will be interested in 
reading Like Another Helen (Bowen-Merrill Co.) It is a 
healthy, stirring romance, with politics, war, classic song 
and poetry admirably commingled. The tale is well told, full 
of the extremes of life—luminous poetical descriptions and 
blood-curdling pictures of battles that bathed the beautiful 
island of Cretein Christian blood. This modern Helen, who 
is. in truth, like another Helen, and not at all like Helen of 
old, is described by Mr. Horton as being most beautiful and 
sweet natured. Naturally Kostakes Effendi wants her for his 
harem, but John Curtis, an American, and Peter Lindbohm, 
a Swedish soldier of fortune, have views of their own on the 
subject,.and other plans for her. The result is not particu- 
larly to the credit of the American. The Swede proves him- 
self a man of courage and action and receives the proper 
reward for his heroic actions. Mr. George Horton has a 
close acquaintance with modern Greek life, having been 
American consul at Athens for several years. 

Among the present great crop of historical books there are 


9 


ewesl Books @ 


a few that: should live forever and - 

aday. FKaneutt Hall and Marke . 

(Lee & Shepard) is one of them, and 

in it one finds gathered together ma- 

_ terials never before available. The | 

book js written in a popular style 

that will commend it to the generil 

reader as well as to the historian or 

= ae Others in search of facts. The au- 

cee ae thor, Mr. Abram -English Brown, 

who is already well-known as a his- 

toric writer, will find another bay 

leaf among his laurels when this book becomes known. Mr. 

Brown’s first aim has been to make the book one of stand- 

ard reference. Having gathered and verified his facts, he 

then introduces the romance of private life in a most charm- 

ing and unexpected manner. Old Peter Faneuil is a striking 

figure in the history of Buston and well worth the work Mr. 
Brown has given to his story. 

There is so little to tell about the Boer war that has not 
been repeatedly told in the newspapers that the reviewer is 
very keen to find a book that can add to one’s information 
on the subject or that can tell the story ina new way. A 
Traitor in London (F. M. Buckles & Co.) gives an inside 
story, that of a private spy, as it were. The ‘‘traitor’’ is 
a Boer spy and an admirably drawn villain. There are plot 
and counterplot, murder and mystery, which mix the villain’s 
private affairs inextricably with those of the nation. The 
best part of the book is the fine portrayal of the Buer charac- 
ter; into this part of his work Mr. Fergus Hume has put his 
best enerzies. . 

The Warners (Jamieson-Higgins Co.) is a story of protest 
from first to last avainst the organization of trusts. It is the 
history of one earnest. faithful, hard-working man, who 
started very early in life to economize and save money for a 
home where he and his family might spend their days in 
peace and quiet. The story shows us how he succeeds by 
half starving himself, and gives a vivid picture of the little 
farm with the oil-well on it, the attainment of which had cost 
him so much. Before the reader has fairly taken in the hap- 
piness of this little home the serpent enters in the shape of 
the big, burly man who represents the trust. He wants 
the oil-well and offers to buy the farm, but Cyrus, the hum- 
ble and happy, with no far-reaching look into the future, re-— 
fuses to sell. It is the same old story—Cyrus goes to the 
wall, and to complicate matters and make bad ones worse, 
the magnate’s son ruins Cyrus’s daughter. Socialists and 
anirchists figure in the story and have something to do in 
hurrying Cyrus on to his revenge, but he is too clear sighted 
to allow the wild ideas of the rabble to govern his actions. 
It would not be fair to the author, Gertrude Potter Daniels, to 
give the dénoument. Cyrus is one of the best drawn characters 
of his type in modern fiction; he is simple, honest, faithful, 
industrious, asking little, earning much, living up to the full- 
est extent of his mental and moral endowment. Betty, the 
demure, is a curivus, self-centred mother who having eyes. 
saw not. Many a mother is cheated by her daughter, but 
few daughters succeed by so little skill. The book is appa- 
rently a first effort and as such holds out abundant promise. 

Ballantyne (Little, Brown & Co.) is a novel that will be 
read with interest and discussed with avidity. It is by far 
the best and most sustained effort of Mrs. Helen Campbell, a 
well-known writer on political and social economics and 
kindred subjects. There are several subjects treated with 
consummate skill. The description of an unsuccessful com- 
munal life, a codperation which did not cooperate, is ex- 
tremely interesting. It was modelled somewhat after the 
plan of Laurence Oliphact’s community and was called the 

‘Brotherhood of the New Day.” This fad of following after 

strange gods receives a good deal of quiet sarcasm at the 
hands of the author. The point upon which the story binges 
—whether to be an American one must absolutely believe 
that everything American is better than every other thing of 
its kind in the world—is elucidated by a charming love-story 
of an American girl with an inheritance of refinement and 
repose that can come only from ancestors who have for a 
long time ceased struggling, and who goes to England ex- 
pecting to find there the ideal that she has failed to discover 
at home, and an American-born young man who has been 
reared in England. Charming bits of life are given in the 
book. ; LAURA B. STARR. 
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Look for the picture of Gerhard Mennen 
on the cover of the box 





The only powder with- 
out a particle of impurity. 
Soothes the most tender 
skin. Contains no irritants 
of a dangerous nature. 
‘Made of the purest talcum 
and boracic acid. It is anti- 
septic, and its application 
allays inflammation im- 
mediately. 


Song of Mennen 


For pe heat 
And tender feet— 
Use Mennen’s. 


For any sun burns 
And burns— 

Use Mennen’s. 
Make baby cheerful 


And more playful— 

se Mennen’s. 
Man’s datly shave 
Smoothness to crave— 

Use Mennen’s. 
pore ’s de! HO 
mplextons 
se Mennen’s. 


For all in all, 
Large or small 
Use Mennen’s. 
You will find Mennen’s imitated. The 
genuine costs alittle more, but there’s a 
reason for it in quality. Insist on 
Mennen’s. 


For the troubles of infancy it is invaluable : after 
shaving it is delightful; for the toilet, indispen- 
sable. Sold eve here, or sent by mail for 

cents, Sample free. Mention this magazine. 


GERHARD MENNEN CO. 


16 Orange St., Newark, N. J. 
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The Home and 
Houselfeeping of To day 





BY ELLEN H. RICHARDS. 
HOUSEKEEPING AS A PROFESSION—THE TRAINING FOR IT. 


[IN VIEW OF THE VERY FAVORABLE OPINIONS WHICH HAVE BEEN EXPRESSED ABOUT THESE 
ARTICLES, OF WHICH SIX WERE ORIGINALLY PLANNED, THE EDITOR OF THE DELINEATOR 
HAS INDUCED Mrs. RICHARDS TO CONTINUE THEM THROUGH SEVERAL ADDITIONAL NUMBERS. 


THE SUBJECT FOR AUGUST, 


‘COOPERATIVE HOUSEKEEPING,” 


OPENS UP AN INTERESTING 


FIELD OF DOMESTIC INQUIRY. ] 


A regret is often expressed when a 
highly educated woman marries. It is 
commonly implied that her previous 
training was unnecessary—that the time 
and money expended on it were wasted. 
It is true that at times one hears a simi- 
lar plaint when a professional man of 
several years’ training enters business, 
but the cases are more rare. 

There thus comes to the surface the 
common opinion that housekeeping is 
the natural element in which women 
float like ducks on water; that no effort 
on their part is required and only a 
slight observation of their mother’s hab- 
its. This implies a general impression 
that as little change has occurred in the 
life.of human families as in that of duck 
families; that housekeeping means pretty 
much the same thing from century to 
century. 

A little close attention to present con- 
ditions will reveal the fact that in the 
twentieth century a broader education is 
required to spend money wisely than to 
earn money by practice of a trade or by 
the use of capital in ordinary business. 
It might even be a question if education 
was not more essential to the one who 
must select food, fabrics and art objects 
so as to secure the highest welfare of a 
family than to the “captain of industry” 
who is controlling the manufacture of 
one particular class of goods. 

The Spender of Money, the User of 
Wealth, are the new titles of the house- 
wife of the twentieth century. To use 
money to the best advantage, a knowl- 
edge of the values —both comparative 
and ethical—of the things to be ob- 
tained with money is absolutely essen- 
tial. By ethical values is meant the 
relation in which the given objects 
stand to the mental or moral develop- 
ment of the individuals brought in con- 
tact with them. 

How shall a woman know how to 
choose a rug, or a picture, if she has had 
no training in color, in decorative de- 
sign, in esthetic values? She takes the 
word of tie salesman, himself ignorant, 
or the paid agent of the dealer. She 
does not really spend the monev—she 
pays it over—.but the salesman chooses 
for her, to her shame, since she is the 
guardian of the house treasure-chest. 

How shall a woman buy food in the 
market which will be at once economi- 


cal and healthful if she has not studied 
the composition of food materials and 
their relative values? Here, again, slic 
is atthe mercy of custom, of flattery and 
of temptation to gratify eye or palate at 
the expense of highest efficiency. It 
may well occur to some reader to ask if 
the college woman knows any more than 
anyone else of tbese very practical 
things. Perhaps not, but she has at least 
learned how to learn, and that in time. 
She has found out that she does not 
know everything by intuition. 

Even more than in the purchase of 
material there is need for a knowledge 
of values in the employment of labor. 
The great advance in American manu- 
factures has come about through a 
shifted adjustment of machinery and 
human Jabor, through an adaptation of 
means to ends. Steps are economized ; 
muscular effort is made to accomplish 
tenfold its unaided work. 

Is this possibly due in part to the se- 
paration of interests between the hus- 
band—the wage earner—and the wife— 
the money spender? How often the 
wife is ignorant of the amount of the 
income which is rightfully hers to spend ; 
how often the husband is bored by the 
details of daily expenditure when the 
wife does try to discuss them! How 
rarely do we find true partnership inthe 
disbursements entailed by the mainte- 
nance of a home! 

The house has had littlo part in this 
advance, because the average housewife 
looks upon her domain as sacred from 
the intrusion of modern science, of ma- 
chinery, of economical production. 

In housework, almost alone of all oc- 
cupations, tradition outweighs science ; 
custom bars out progress. This cannot 
go on through the century. Money will 
not be so plenty, perhaps; the producers 
of money will awaken from their pur- 
suit to ask what becomes of it; what 
good it brings. Ill-health and discon- 
tent will rouse thoughtful persons to 
question the prevailing habits of the 
people, and possibly a Congressional 
Commission will investigate the use of 
money in the homes of the land. Some- 
where, somehow, the question is sure to 
arise. How shall it be met? 

Wealth is only relative. It is because 
it will procure that which its possessors 
value that money.is desired. The inten- 


tion is to surround one’s-self so far as 
possible with whatever ministers to wel- 
fareand happiness. Is this the condition 
of the homes of the land to-day? Are 
they prosperous, well managed, happy ? 
Is there not, on the contrary, great dis- 
content, growing unhappiness? 

One remedy for this state of things 
seems to some persons to be the educa- 
tion of the present and prospective house- 
wife along the broadest social and econo- 
mic lines, to give her an opportunity to 
learn how to use money so that it will 
bring adequate results. 

In order that she may do this she must 
put herself in the attitude of a learner 
and not of an expert; she must be wil- 
ling to spend time and thought in ac- 
quiring the A-B-C of the profession—for 
it is more than a mere trade. Once ac- 
quired, the time demanded of her will 
will be less than is now exacted by the 
haphazard methods, and life will ac- 
quire a new and fuller significance. 

In any average audience of women 
to-day the percentage of those who are 
willing even to take the necessary pains 
to master one department is discourag- 
ingly small. The majority wish to bave 
the solution of the whole problem put 
on acard which they can carry in their 
pocket-books. 

The application of a general principle 
to the individual case seems to be 
beyond the limit of the mental training 
of many women. Perhaps it might be 
said that the studious habit is lacking. 
Certainly the scientific habit of thought 
is wofully lacking. 

Life, in the main, is covered by four 
kinds of mental and physical work: 
I. To know why and how. II. To do. 
III. To direct others to do. IV. To 
judge the efficiency of the result. 

ousekeeping is a supervising posi- 
tion (III. and IV. even if it is also I. 
and II.), and incjudes the results of many 
trades, shorn as it is of nearly all its old- 
time manufacturing processes. 

One great difference between the day 
laborer or the clerk and the professional 
man is that the first does day by day 
what he is told; the second plans his 
future and makes each day’s work tend 
toward that end. He is himself the 
directing power, the restraining power, 
bat in all things the power, not the ma- 
chine alone. 

The housewife as a professional per- 
sok must have power, plans, aims— 
strongly held and consistently carried 
out; otherwise she is only a day laborer. 
a clerk or, worse yet, that drain on 
society, a social debtor. 

No matter how she gains it she must 
have the knowledge and skill necessary 
torule well her own household. Her re- 
proach is that she attempts to do that for 
which she has not prepared herself and 
then denies that she is unprepared ; 
claims that circumstances, conditions, 
persons, are at fault, herself never. 

If one has had the patience to follow 
the thought expressed in this series of 
articles, she must be prepared to listen 
to the logical conclusion. Housekeeping 
in the twentieth century is a serious 
business, and no one can expect to suc- 
ceed who has not had an experience in 

her own home, in school, or by bitter 
struggle or failure educated herself. 
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A Cosy Evening at Home—Your Whist Party—Your Swell Dinner—When You 
Travel—When You Receive—At the Theatre—When You Visit Your Best Girl 


N. B.—Have you tried Lowney’s Breakfast Cocoa! Sample can (4 Ib.) 
sent prepaid on receipt of 15 cents in stamps. 


THE WALTER M. LOWNEY COMPANY. Dept. E, BOSTON, MASS. 


and 
ATHENA 
Sugar Wafers 


served with strawberries and cream—a 
delicious combination for a seasonable 
dessert. Ramona and Athena Sugar 
Wafers are the daintiest conception 
of the baker— just the sort of deli- 
cacies to serve with fruit and ices, 
Chocolate and lemon flavors, 
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name ‘‘ForesT MILLS” 
| appearing on underwear 1s 
a wuarantee of the garments’ 
i quality. 

| | All styles, shapes and 
| qualities to select from ; 
union suits and separate 
rarments for ladies, men, 
children and babies, in 
light, medium and heavy 

| weights for all seasons. 
‘*FOREST MILLS” Un- 
derwear will wear longer, 
ht better and give a great- 


f any other make. 


| er degree of comfort than 


i Write for our booklet 

on ‘‘ FOREST MILLS” Un- 
derwear and Gordon Dye Hosiery. It is 
pretty, interesting and instructive. 


BROWN, DURRELL & CO., 
100 Kingston Street, BOSTON, MASS. 










A Patch of 
Solid Silver 
Where the 
Wear Is 












Piaces where ordinary silver plated 
spoons and forks wear through first 
are inlaid with sterling silver in 
these goods, making them practically 
equal to solid silver at less than half 
the cost. Each piece is stamped 


E JSTERLING INLAID[ HE} 


AND IS GUARANTEED FOR 
25 YEARS. 
For sale by silverware dealersand jewelers. 
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THE DELINEATOR. 


HOME AND HOUSEKEEPING. 
( Continued.) 


It is because we speak to unwilling 
ears and unbelieving hearts that our 
words have so little effect. Prophets of 
evil we are called, and as such we are 
unwelcome. Appeals come from every 
city in the land for help in organizing 
schools for—what? Learning this pro- 
fession, this business of spending money 
so as to secure efficient, healthy, happy 
human beings? No, indeed, but schools 
for servants who shall be trained so as 
to save the mistresses the little oversight 
they feel now compelled to take. This 
one fact betrays the general attitude. of 
mind, the feeling of self-complacency 
enjoyed by the average woman. Her 
servants need training, “but she does not. 
Even the heaven-born artist or poet 
needs to acquire technique, but the wo- 
man by virtue of her sex knows *‘ how 
to keep house.” 

Tf she will acknowledge that her ideal 
is life in an apartment “which her bus- 
band hires for her, which is heated, 
lighted, cleaned and renovated under the 
guidance of the janitor and the expense 
included in the rent ler bugband pays; 
if, further, the meals of the family are 
taken in the restaurant and the washing 
sent out, leaving only tho purchase of 
clothing, candy and flowers, and the 
dusting of bric-a-brac and arranging of 
said candy and flowers on the five-o’clock 
tea-table, to be included under house- 
keeping—then, perhaps, she is right. 
This _scems,. however, to be. housekeep- 
ing by proxy and that proxy a man or 
several. 

The men are learning the profession 
so well that I have serious thought of 
establishing—some few years hence—a 
school of housekeeping to which only 
young men who have had a scientitic 
education shall be admitted. Judging 
from present tendencies, | fancy that by 
the time they would have finished the 
course every one of them would be able 
to secure positions at fine salaries. I 
know of no profession in which there 
are so few applicants, at least so few 
who have any idea of what the profes- 
sion means, as that of scientific house- 
keeping. Men have a better start in the 
race, for they have the foundation of 
scientific knowledge which as yet wo- 
men lack. Will they always lack it, one 
is tempted to ask? 

The training of the up-to-date house- 
wife must rest upon a working knowl- 
edge of chemistry, physics, physiology and 
other fundamental sciences now taught 
in every good high school and manual- 
training school, and, as I believe, soon 
to be adapted to the lower grades in 
the essentials relating to daily life. 
It must include a fair knowledge of 
social and political economics and of 
ethical and economical standards, of va- 
lues of goods, of labor and of time in re- 
lation to human efficiency. Somehow 
this knowledge must be gained whether 
in college, in special schools, in clubs 
and classes or by private reading. 

True professional training does not 
end with knowledge ; it includes practi- 
cal application and theoretical investi- 
gation. Therefore, somewhere there 
must be opportunity for experiment; 


there must be a means of making known 
the results of experiments. 

Every house in the land offers a field 
for this application. Everyone could 
contribute a mite toward the desired 
sum, and soon the result would become 
evident. 

How much is being done to improve 
home conditions? And where can we 
find an account of it ? 

The houschoid cconomic association, 
State and national, the various maga- 
zines and especially the Western agri- 
cultural colleges are doing much to help 
the people to a just appreciation of the 
problem. 

Several Institutes, like Pratt and Drexel 
in the East, Bradley and Lewis in the 
Middle West, are fitting teachers as 
well as training pupils of high school 
grade; a few colleges and universitics 
are providing in one or more directions 
something toward the better study of 
the economics of consumption. The 
Home Education Department of the New 
York State Library, at Albany, furnishes 
lists and travelling librarics on home 
economics and publishes a syllabus for 
study. The Lake Placid Conference is 
devoted to considerations of practical 
means of advancing the cause of better 
home administration, and, not least in 
value, the United States Government is 
constantly issuing bulletins of great use 
to the intelligent housewife. Any or 
all these helps are as food to the one 
who will study them, but like food 
they must be digested and assimilated 
and not applied on the outside like a 
plaster. 

Many years ago I| saw a phrase in such 
a relation that it has held its place in my 
mind in epite of all overcrowding : 


“Do the thing that lies next.” 


The thing that lies next for us house- 
Wives isto improve some corner of our 
homes, to gain a better control of our 
own machinery and then to share our 
knowledge with some one else. 

Mental laziness must be shaken off and 
a resolute attack made upon the unfavor- 
able conditions in which we find our- 
selves. 

Women are reported to be ‘‘ practical,” 
but we are face to face with new sur- 
roundings and new facilities, and a grasp 
of “theoretical” possibilities is needed ; 
therefore, I repeat that trained minds 
are needed to Iead in this new path. 
One of the best results of the incursion 
of women into business pursuits will be 
to accustom the sex to look upor the 
daily routine of housekeeping as a busi- 
ness to be Jearned like any other, and it 
is certain to dawn upon them soon that 
not every woman is adapted to win suc- 
cess in the profession; that, as in 
everything else, division of labor secures 
a better product. 

To “keep” the house is not to wash 
or iron or cook or sweep, but it is so to 
plan and arrange each detail, whether it 
be carried ont by the same or another 
pair of hands, that the whole will be 
successful in its ohject—the comfort and 
well-being of the family. 
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~The Summer Interests 








The conditions facing the mother and 
housewife at this season are possibly more 
varied, numerous and trying than at any 
other stare of domestic existence. The 
younger children’s school term has ended, 
and the endless details of preparation fer 
the Summer outing have been begun—the 
dismantling of the home, the arranging 
for the well-being of thse to be left 
behind and the preparations for taking the 
family among unknown and untried asso- 
ciates and into new surroundings. For 
the conscientious mother this respite from 
onerous domestic duties will by no means 
be looked upon as a release from stern 
responsibilities. | 

During the last few years a tendency 
has evincec itself in certain directions 
avainst the protracted absence from the 
city home and the male members of the 
family. Whether frequent short trips and 
a day now and then spent here and there, 
to be supplemented by a final outing 
which will accord a thoroughly enjoy- 
able vacation to the family, one and all, 
may not tend to better ultimate results, 
presents a question worthy of. analysis 
from an ethical standpoint. Is it in real- 
ity fair or considerate to abandon the 
meno of one’s household during so long an 
interval? Putting aside any argument as 
to why the women of a family—unless in 
the interest of children at an age demand- 
ing positive and lengthy change of air— 
should require a holiday so out of propor- 
tion with that of the bread-winner, it may 
not be amiss to consider what this separa- 
tion means to the male element. 

We all know the depressing influence of 
a closed house; how the gloom affects us 
when necessity calls us back in the middle 
of the Summer; how loath we are to re- 
main; how eager to escape from the spot 
which has acquired a character so irre- 
concilable with its former meaning. And 
vet @ Woman can endure a lonely house 
far more patura!ly than a man. The 
woman makes the home and can find 
therein conteutment under almost any 
circumstances. Man is a very dependent 
creature under his own roof. To him 
home means the society of his wife and 
children. This spirit eliminated, it he- 
comes an unbearable spot. Yet he is 
doomed during a period to existence soli- 
tary and uncongenial, to a dwelling place 
whose attractiveness vanishes upon the 
departure of those whose presence forms 
its magnet, that other members of the 
family may indulge in an absence which 
for various reasons is often unnecessarily 

prolonged. 

There are remedies for this condition : 
the shorter outings that have been sug- 
gested; the return of different relatives 
to assume in turn care of the house and 
its inmates; the selection of nearby re- 
sorts where the male members of the 
family may not find the distance too great 
for a daily trip into town. Pure, fresh 
sir. beautiful surroundings and a com- 


plete change of scene and interests may 
be had in many localities that are conve- 
niently near. 

It is wiser, too, for numerous reasons, 
to decide on the Summer holiday apart 
from hotel life, which is not conducive 
to the ends for which this change is 
supposed to be designed. For those 
denied ownership or rental of a country 
residence in keeping with the character 
of the town mode of living, a modest 
cottage, a temporary dwelling, even if not 
fashionably located or supplied with every 
up to-dute improvement, should be sought 
out and made subservient to comfort and 
healthful pleasures. The curtailing of 
the absorbing preparations, the exhausting 
expenditure of mental and physical energy, 
as well as extravagance in the direction 
of feminine wardrobe supplies, deemed 
essential to hotel existence, should prove 
earnest arguments in favor of a change 
which means simply a transferring of the 
home, Iu these days the shirt-waist. the 
walking skirt, the sailor hat or turban 
have become adjuncts of womanly apparel 
so simple, sensible and correct that there 
is no longer the necessity for devoting to 
the making of Summer gowns and finery 
a preliminary stage that is wholly out of 
proportion to the period allotted to wearing 
them. 

If obliged through force of circum- 
stances to patronize the Summer hotel, 
it is not possible for a mother to exercise 
too great vigilance and discretion in per- 
mitting her children to form new acquain- 
tances. There are parents and guardians 
who seem to grant to their consciences a 
holiday at the Summer resorts, relaxing 
interest and watchfulness to a sometimes 
fatal degree. It is no extravagance to 
assert that at these places a relative, gov- 
erness or trusted attendant should ever 
accompany children, and that they should 
not be permitted out of signt or bearing in 
newly formed companionship. 

It is seldom found satisfactory to leave 
servants in the towv house. The lengthy 
absence of the head of the ménage and 
extended inactivity and reprieve from reg- 
ular routine are apt to end in unwilling- 
ness to resume the old duties in the old 
place. It isa fallacious hope which lends 
& mistress to believe that consideration 
and generosity on her part in this situa- 
tion will earn for her sufficient apprecia- 
tion to guarantee against a change of 
servants in the Autumn. According to 
precedent, the maids whom you thus de- 
sign to place in permanent positions in 
your household will accept at your 
expense a season’s indulgence and lose no 
time, on your reappearance at home, of in- 
forming you that they are about to leave; 
and no amount of remonstrance will 
weaken this purpose, which will seem to 
have been resolved upon in advance. It 
is one of the unanswered problems that a 
servant cannot find a happy duty in taking 
up again the offices which. being unwilling 
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THEY DO IT 


PEOPLE QUIT COFFEE AND GET WELL ON 
-POSTUM FOOD COFFEE 


A man in Milford, Ind., says he did nat 
quit drinking coffee because he thought it 
‘hurt him, but because he found a morning 
| beverage he hked better in Postum Food 
Coffee, but to his wonder and surprise, he 
found in a few wecks all of the old symp- 
toms of sickness had left him. 

He had been greatly troubled with his 
stomach and heart, also with what is called 
“water brash,” and dull headaches “ which 
made me very irritable and quick tempered.” 

All of these symptoms disappeared and 
he discovercd, in spite of all his previous 
theories, that coffee was really the cause of 
his troubles, and the leaving off of coffee 
and taking on Postum Food Coffee brought 
about a perfect cure. 

He speaks, also, of Mrs. Josephine 
Kelly, living at Elkhart, Ind. Says she 
was afflicted much as he was, but had be- 
come more emaciated than he. So she 
quit drinking coffee and took on Postum 
Food Coffee. She is now a healthy and 
robust lady and willing to make affidavit 
that Postum Food Coffee saved her. 

The gentleman from Milford speaks also 
of Thomas McDonald as having recovered 
by using Postum. It can be had at all 
grocers. A good cup of Postum cannot be 
made unless it is boiled long enough to 
bring out the flavor and food value, then it 
is delicious. 


JF Vt Ut 


FOOD FOR MEMORY 


THE KIND THAT BUILDS UP THE BRAIN 


It is hard to believe that certain kinds of 
food will strengthen the memory, and yet, 
upon the condition of the brain depends the 
character of the mind, and its power to re- 
member, and to exert itself in various ways. 

Now we know that daily use of the brain 
uses up certain parts that are thrown out 
through the pores to the outer surface of 
the skin. This waste is natural and must 

! be made up from food. 

G.ape-Nuts food was made specially to 
rebuild the brain and nerve centres. An 
experience in Chicago will illustrate. 

Mrs. G. H. Baber, 528 South Paulina St., 
writes, “I had a termble siege of gastritis, 
A stomach refused everything in the way 
of food until I got hold of Grape-Nuts. It 
was perfectly wonderful and marvellous to 
see the difference, I began to improve at 
once. I weighed myself about that time 
and found that I had 118 pounds to my 
credit. I gained in weight, strength and 
health steadily and rapidly, and now weigh 
160 pounds and am strong and in better 
health than ever in my life. 

I have lately had a seven months’ course 
of vocal instructions and have memorized 

8 songs and most of the accompaniments 

esides several piano pieces. When | 
started in it seemed difficult to memorize 
one, but my memory has been growing bet- 
ter every day and I now find it easy to com- 
mit to memory without difficulty. 

I have taken no medicine, but my steady 
diet of; (Grape-Nuts) Food has given me 
strength, health and memory.” 
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| Moacenans 
pe to discharge her, you have permitted 
_ her to drop temporarily. 

The closing of the house, coming as it 
does at a period when so many other 
interests claim attention, should be ar- 
ranged for well in advance, so as not to 
leave too many important details to the 
last days. There is no nook or corner of 
the house which should be over!ooked or 
neglected. A water tap or gas jet not 

hiv wholly or securely turned off has been 
hd 
75 ps iy i 
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known to lead to considerable damage 

irs d and annoyance. Every particle of food 
wy \\° 3 must be removed to guard against roaches 
and mice; and clothing, rugs and carpets 
must be protected against damage by 
moths. Beds should be opened, pillows 
and mattresses placed apart; portiéres, 
A ; draperies, curtains, divan and couch cov- 
Pre a Se. wa = — ee erings of woolen removed, thoroughly 
= = sa - = dusted, aired, cleansed and placed away 
WHEN THINGS ARE UPSI in camphor, tar paper or other preventive 
Se ee eee, fa radiaas ein ook: hee anes pa] ena lojury. |. Upholstered furajuur 
Tah das cn unin yon Welland keep rowerst. Tete deliciously good and healthfully bracing. If you have should be carefully brushed, beaten and 


not secured one of our beautifully {llustrated Pettijohn Booklets, send your name and address at once. sprinkled with insect powder. A liberal 
WE WILL SEND YOU A PETTIJOHN BOOKLET FREE. Address: The American Cereal Co., Dept. P, Chicago, Il, use of naphtha is urged in all creases and 


crevices forming depositories for insects 

and eggs. Closets, shelves and drawers 
of bureaus, etc., may be wiped out with 
naphtha after the preliminary dusting and 
cleansing. 

This is the season for guarding against 
permanent injury to the table linen from 
fruit stains and the like. Removal of the 
discoloration or weakening the damage 
before putting the articles in the wash 
will be found satisfactory. A little salt 
applied on the instant, supplemented by 
the pouring on of boiling water, will 
remove wine stains. To efface grass 

stains, dampen the spot and apply cream 

ALENA of tartar, rubbing it well in. Javelle 

ou 3 ea Pea ene 8 18 Paes water is effective in removing fruit and 

Pyo¥e. (ONO S LEE PAs NEG berry stains. Its use should not be left 

es DGavten © tiaflaws’ wks to the discretion of an inexperienced 

pensable part of a stylish made in a great variety laundress, however, since if in too great 
irt-w . 1e “Corliss’’ 


of designs, from the plain e . ° 
is the perfect collar for styles in the straight front strength it will eat into and destroy the 
woman's wear. All styles bearing this trade-mark have and the new high band turn down, to the more dainty fabric 
an elegance which you cannot afford to pass for some ribbon effects, showing only a narrow margin of linen. . 
thing of indifferent character. ‘‘Corliss”’ Collars retall everywhere at 15¢. ench, 2 for 26c. Javelle water may be made as follows: 
Most representative dealers sell them ; if yours do not, send to us, stating style and SIZE. 


Ask for our attractive new style booklet, ‘A Study In White,” sent FREE. CORLISS, COON & CO., Dept. K, Troy, N.Y. 
a Carbonate of potassium, four ounces. 


COMMON SENSE DESIGN Chlorate of lime, six ounces. 


Water, one gallon. 
Costs about $3,000 in average locations. Stady this design, and if interested, send 
2-cent stamp for large figured floor plans and view ; and any idea you have of a 
Home, send it in, and I will scale it up and submit, giving 
estimato ef cost and cost of plans. My six books classified are 
of great help to home builders. Select books according to 
the cost of house desired. Book No. 12 new and up to date. 
Book No. 6 has 56 designs from #250 to 1,500, 
Book No. 7 has 57 designs from #1,600 to 2,500. 
Book No. 8 has 54 designs from #2,600 to 88,500. 
5 Book No. 9 has 80 (12 stables) 8,600 to 810,000. 
31 Book No. 10 has 87 (20 one-story) #450 to #8,000. 
nee | Book No. 12 has 45 (New ’99 Colonial). @1,200 to 65,000. 
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Mix and let stand twenty-four hours. 
Then strain. 

For those who “live in trunks” during 
the Summer a neat, ornamental covering 
is suggested, to be made of crash. linen, 
denim, chintz, momie, cretonne, or any 
pretty furniture covering material. Cut 
a square piece sufficient to fit the top of 
the trunk, and a long strip to be fulled 
on sufficiently deep to conceal the sides, 


; aes | 5 OUSEHOLD EXPENSE BOOK Porkeeping | front and back of the trunk. A flat band 
It is vastly more remunerative than clerical 








Views, plans, descriptions, dimensions, estimates, with mo- 

Fiast (POE) difications to each. Price of books, 81 each ; any two. $1.50 ; 
Fine Piast Se any four, #2: any five, $2.50; all six, #8. Booklet of 90 sample 
designs, “* How to Start Right and Savk Money,” 25 cents (silver). All postpaid. 


D. S. HOPKINS, Architect, Dept. D, Grand Rapids, Mich. 








account of | of material with donble rows of ma- 
work. The great ad writers of Chicago teach it Daily, Monthly and Yearly Household Expenses. ¢ ‘ . . fi e h * 
= 6 by mail, in three months. Send for prospectus Simple and easy to keep. Published for the benefit chine-stitching will form a nisn, bind- 
Chicago Correspondence College of Ad- || of Feonomieal Housekeepers. 50 Cents per copy—lasts i 
Advertising vertising, Suite D, Isabella Bidg.,Chieago | an entire Year. ULMER & BRYAN, 8 Jones Street, Savannah, Ga, | “2& the two parts together. 


Instead of placing shoes, slippers, rab- 


2 aa _. | bers here and there indiscriminately 

when packing, roll them in strips made 

HEAD STONE of some stout goods about a quarter of a 

Work furnished every- yard broad, hemmed or bound neatly 

where. Prices from and provided with tapes on each end for 

$4.95 upward. Send for tying together. Make these long enough 

HALF USUAL I R i C EF FREE CATALOGUE, to hold one, two or three pairs and place 


MivesT EVER ISSvED. | them in the corners of the trunk when 
CHAS. G. BLAKE & CO., 731 Woman’s Temple, Chicago, I[llinoisy’| ‘packing: MARGARET HALL. 
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THE POSSIBILITIES OF CUCUMBERS. 


If the following recipes are carefully 
followed, delicious and wholesome dishes 
will be added to the menu: 

CUCUMBER FRITTERS.—Peel and 
gyrate ripe cucumbers, press the juice 
from the pulp and to each pint add three 
tadlespoonfuls of rich swect cream, a 
tablespoonful of melted butter, half a 
cupful of sifted flour, half a teaspoonful 
of salt and a dash of cayenne. Add two 
well- beaten eggs. Drop by spoonfuls 
in smoking-hot fat and when browned 
drain on unglazed paper. Serve at once. 

STUFFED CUCUMBERS. — Pare four 
good-sized cucumbers, cut thei in halves 
und carefully remove the seeds. Into a 
saucepan turn one-fourth of a cupful of 
milk and two or more tablespoonfuls of 
grated bread-crumbs and cook slowly un- 
til the milk is absorbed. If the stale 
bread is not grated, mash the mixture 
until smooth, then add a half cupful 
of tinely chopped cold chicken, a half 
teaspoonful of salt; eight or ten drops of 
vnion juice, a dash of cayenne, a table- 
spoonfal of melted butter and a well- 
beaten egg. Stuff the cucumbers with 
the mixture, packing in as tightly as pos- 
sible. Arrange them in a saucepan ends 
up, pour over them three cupfuls of well- 
seasoned chicken stock, cover closely 
and let simmer for forty-five minutes. 
Serve the cucumbers on toast. Thicken 
the stock in which they were cooked, 
add a teaspoonful of lemon juice and 
pour this sauce over and serve. 

COCUMBER SAUCE TO SERVE WITH 
MEAT.—Put a teaspoonful each of butter 
and chopped onion in a saucepan and 
cook slowly until the onion is tender 
and slightly colored. Strain the butter 

into a clean pan, return to the fire and 
stir in a tablespoonful of sifted flour; 
when thoroughly blended add slowly 
three-fourths of a cupful of white stock 
or water and stir until smooth. Add 
half a cupful of grated cucumber pulp, a 
tablespoonful of tarragon vinegar, half a 
teaspoonful of salt and one-fourth of a 
teaspoonful of white pepper. Simmer 
for five minutes. 

To serve with fish, pare one cucumber, 
cut it in quarters lengthwise and remove 
seeds. Grate and squeeze in a cloth. 
When all the juice has been extracted, 
mix the pulp witb a cupful of mayon- 
naise. Serve as soon as it is mixed, 
or the mayonnaise will thin it too much. 

CUCUMBER SOUFFLE.— For twelve 
persons, take two tablespoonfuls of but- 
terand three tublespoonfuls of flour and 
mix together thoroughly over the fire; 
add gradually one and tiliree-fourths 
capfal of milk and stir until thick and 
smooth. Season with salt and pepper 
and a scant teaspoonful of onion juice. 
Cook for five minutes. Then stir in one 


and one-half cupful of thick cucumber 
pulp (the cucuimnbers pared, grated and 
well drained) and the beaten yolks of 
seven eggs. Stir until the mixture be- 
comes thick. Remove from the fire, 
cover closcly and set away until cold. 
Then cut the stiffly whipped whites of 
the eggs into the mixture and fill cups 
with it. Bake in a hot oven aud serve. 
CUCUMBERS STEWED.—Peel large cu- 
cumbers and cut into halves lengthwise 
and then into quarters. Lay in a shal- 
low pan, cover with boiling salted water 
and stew gently for twenty minutes, 
When done lay on toast, and pour over 
a sauce made of: two tablespoonfuls of 
butter, half pint of boiling water, half 
lemon ; tablespoonful of flour, half tea- 
spoonful of salt and a dash of pepper. 
Place half of the butterin a stew-pan 
and when melted add the flour. Cook, 
but do not brown; when smooth add the 
boiling water. Simmer for ten minutes, 
stirring all the time; then add the butter 
left and seasoning. Serve at once. 
CUCUMBER PICKLES THAT WILL 
NOT SHRINK.—Wash the cucumbers 
clean and place them in a stone jar. 
Cover with a brine made of one pint of 
salt to six quarts of water. The water 
should be boiling hot. Place grape 
leaves on top, weight down and let stand 
until morning. Pour the water off, 
rinse, then place alternate layers of 
grape leaves and the cucumbers in the 
pickling kettle. Pour over them alum 
water made of one teaspoonful of pow- 
dered alum to each quart of water; dis- 
solve tle alum in the water cold. After 
pouring it over the cucumbers, allow to 
come to scalding point. Let the whole 
stand, clusely covered, on the back of 
the stove for two hours, then drain and 
place in ice or very cold water. Pour 
this water off, wipe dry and place in a 
jar a layer of pickles and one of salt 
until all are in; allow about a pint of 
salt to each hundred medium-sized 
pickles. Pour boiling water over and 
cover with grape leaves. Heat this brine 
every morning for nine mornings. Then 
heat gently in warm, weak vinegar, 
wipe dry and place in glass jars. Pour 
over hot spiced vinegar and seal at once. 
The vinegar is to be prepared as fol- 
lows: For each quart of vinegar (not 
too strong) allow two teaspoonfuls each 
of cinnamon and cloves, one teaspoonful 
each of mace and celery seed, a few thin 
slices of horseradish, an ounce of mus- 
tard seed, a salt-spoonful of black pepper, 
a pinch of red pepper and a cupfal of 
coffee A sugar. Put the spices in a 
thin muslin bag. Bring the vinegar to 
boiling point, add sugar and spices and 
let boil for fifteen minutes; then pour 
over the pickles. JANE E. CLEMMENS. 
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if you own a 


Triple Motion 


White 3 
Mountain Fy 
Freezer Xe 
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The triple motion 
by its constant move- 
ment increases the 
speed of the freezing 
process, and thorough- 
ly beats the cream 
while it freezes, thus 
insuring absolute 
smoothness. No un- 
even or lumpy cream 
if you use a White 
Mountain Freezer, 

Our 


FRE of ‘* Frozen 


Dainties,’’ contain- 


book 


ing fifty choice re- 
cipes forice Creams 
and Iced Desserts. 
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The White Mountain 
Freezer Co. 
Dept. E, NASHUA, N. HL 
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PUEEEEA LT ORLSSUTOLELNSEA SPLAT CO ORET EN Ade eee ET REESE LS 


Why Not 
a Regular 









Any bright and active woman can 
assure herself of an independent liv- 
ing by accepting the agency for our 


TOILET REQUISITES AND 
FLAVORING EXTRACTS 


In use everywhere In homes of culture and refine 
ment. Write to-day for particulars. 
ABNER ROYCE, 

Station B, Bex 63a, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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f ; 

Flemish Plate Shelf $1. Dearest: 

e whole dining- 
room and is something every woman will appreciate. 
It's finely made, 40 inches long by 16 high, and holes 15 to 20 
veces of china. Also made in poligh Golden Oak, special 
brown Flemish or in birch Maho y-at $1.2. Money back 
if, not; well/pleased. -Ask vour dealer or order direct to-day. 

Catalogue ‘free: 

A. LINN HURRAY, Designer aud Decorator, Graud Rapids, Mich. 





M. accaroon 5 Parfait. 


Whip to a stiff froth one quart of cream; sprinkle 
over it and mix lightly 44-lb. of almond maccaroons 
grated and sifted, and six tablespoonfuls of pow- 
dered sugar. Turn this mixture into the freezer; 
pack, and stand aside for one and a half hours. Do 
notstir. Serve in punch glasses or tumblers. 

New recipe next month. Sarah Tyson Rorer. 
Other new recipes in “ Ice Cream Secrets,’’ free. 
Frozen desserts, liked by everyone, 
are always easy to make if you usea 


PeerlessIceland 


Freezer (One Motion) 


Patented dasher construction does away 

with all motions except one. The freez- 

ing result is smooth, delicious ice cream 
in three minutes. 


Sp e ci a 1 If not on sale in your town, write 


for information how to obtain 
O ffe re a four quart freezer and Peerless 
e Ice’Chipper absolutely free. 
DANA & CO., Dept. C, Cincinnati,O. 
Originators of the ‘‘ Toy’’—for one pint of cream. 


a. 
lroning Day Comfort} 


and coolness for hot weather 


The IDEAL 


Self-Heating 


FLAT IRON 


has all the he at Ans ide the 
fron—no hot stove } 
—no sticking to aoerenes 
goods. Does the W 
Pat. Dec. 6, "08 half the tim ane doe s it 
tents | be ‘tter. Costs | 8 than on 
cent for an ordinary tr 17. Price S! ie sent e 
press prepaid ti yany part of the Unite d States. Write 
and let us tell you more aboutlt. Agenta Wanted. 


THE SELF-HEATING IMPLEMENT CO. 
1532 Monadnock Block, : - , il. 


Chicago, E 
FUT TTT TTT TTT eee eer eee eee eee eee 
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€ the | deal Ste k 
§ ~~ Idea eam Coo er 
< = Cooks a whole meal over or » burner. 0 
Oe i gan line, ofl, gas, or common co sto 
“ 
5 Reduces Fuel Bills One- half 
. Makes tough meats tender. Prevents 
a ifteae~ Var mani oe vw ne-quart jarsin 
by Y “on canning Ww cceha: blows when Cook 
= needs more water, Dinner Sets, Bicycles, 
5 | Vv athena, andother Valuable Pre miumes 
6 given with order for ¢ ookers. Sendf 
Wu i talo We express. Agents Wanted. 
— 4 TOLEDO COOKER CO. Box $3, Toledo, 0. 
Mo st We ynderfal Invention. Tucks 
1 1c 1 UCK R Woolens, Silk Lawns Withou t 
ning, Bas tine or Measuring 
Durable, speedy, simple. Seangite ed to work on all machines. Nev 
re ld aty le. Ml ake “S arn "alle st pin Ti the larcest Tuc W h 
Tu cke and space » between, perfi nly even and 1 uifor 0 _ g 
tS timontials fron the yusands in mse Secure | st seller on the! ket. 
areas _ ae nts be ing raph inte di kis. Agents want d 
in eve ry To Tu ker U niled to a ‘ ipt SI. 00 
MAGK rUCKER CO. 40 GLENN BUILDING. OP INCINNATL. Ole, 
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Summer is the season par excellence of 
shirt-waists in their original simpler 
form, which means free from closely 
fitted lining or trimmings of a nature 
which unfit them for frequent visits to 
the laundry. 

Often times in the Summer, particu- 
larly if one be of a roving and exploring 
turn of mind, preferring to wander, for 
the sake of sketchable subjects, photo- 
graphs or mere love of diversified human 
nature, away from the beaten track, it is 
not always easy to find a laundry. What 
a boon, then, to be independent enough 
to be able to do up one’s own shirt- 
waists! In any case it is not an undesir- 
able accomplishment for any girl, since, 
even if she does not need to do the 
starching and ironing herself, it is a 
great convenience to be able to show a 
servant the precise method in which one 
would like one’s shirt-waists done up, 
rather than how one does not like to see 
them come from the wash. Most women 
cap go as far as the latter, though com- 
paratively few can really undertake 
the former when it comes to practical 
details. 

Last Summer, at a fashionable watering 
place, the population of which more than 
doubles during the season, the question 
of a steam laundry was agitated, though 
it was doubtful whether the lack of 
patronage throughout the rest of the 
year (almost all the permanent residents 
having their washing done at home) 
would be made up for by the avalanche 
of work forthcoming during the Summer 
from visitors. Many of the latter suf- 
fered considerable inconvenience, hav- 
ing often to wait a fortnight, sometimes 
even longer, before having their wash- 
ing returned. 

One girl in particular, the wealthiest of 
her coterie, had during the beginning and 
least interesting portion of her sojourn 
used up, in the same reckless fashion she 
did at home, almost her entire outfit of 
shirt-waists. 
the wash that for the greater number of 
the jolliest picnics and excursions of the 
season she was reduced to a few old 
supernumeraries, the oldest and least 
becoming, and even these she had to 
wear after they had lost their freshness. 
Some of her companions, on the other 
hand, who could have their washing done 
at home, under personal supervision, 
though having @ much smaller assort- 
ment of pretty shirt-waists to begin with, 
looked as fresh as daisies all the time, 
to the envy of their less fortunate 
friends. 

The high favor in which white shirt- 
waists are held this Surnmer, almost to 
the exclusion of the dainty patterned, 
pale pink and blue shades, that are much 
more becoming to some complexions. is 
in all probability largely owing to. the 
tendency of these latter to fude~in 


SHIRT-WAISTS 
NOME LAUNDRY 


These were kept so long at | 


in the 


washing. Now, thisis not at all neces- 
sary when they are properly attended to. 
White is, of course, more satisfactory in 
anything requiring constant laundering. 
forthe reason that it does not need separ- 
ate treatment from the rest of the family 
wash. 

It is advisable in buying Summer 
xoods four sbirt-waists to test the mate- 
rial by washing a sample. Pink and 
yellow are both fast colors, comparatively 
speaking, and for this reason will stand 
the ordeal of the laundry better than 
pale blues and greens. A good way to 
fix any shade of blue so that it will not 
fade is to soak the goods for two hours 
in a pailful of water into which an 
ounce of sugar of lead has been dis- 
solved. Let it dry before washing in 
the usual way. 

All tinted or patterned ginghams, per- 
cales, muslins, lawns, French cottons and 
similar goods should not be boiled, nor 
should they have washing soda nor any 
strong alkaline washing powders in the 
water, which must not be boiling hot, 
though this will be less injurious to 
pinks and reds than to other colors. If 
dirty, they can be steeped in cold water 
with a little salt in it to prevent the 
colors running and to soften the dirt. 
They may also have alittle borax dissolved 
in the water in which they are washed, 
though it is better to do without this 
unless very much soiled. Muslins and 
delicate fabrics should not be rubbed, as 
this spoils the surface; they must be 
squeezed, much as one would do with 
woolen goods, and soap jelly used instead 
ofsoap. They should be washed as quickly 
as possible. 

Soap jelly is made by shredding many 
little pieces of white soap into hot water 
and dissolving them. If they donot melt 
readily the soap is not shredded finely 
enough, in which case the pail can be 
set on the stove for a few minutes; if 
there aro any pieces left over they may 
be saved for future use. Pour enough 
of the jelly into the water to make a 
stiff lather. 

The goods should be rinsed in several 
waters, with a little bluing and salt inthe 
last. For purple, black and some other 
colors substitute vinegar for salt; this 
will not only fix the color, but sometimes 
it seems to restore the pristine freshness 
of tint to a faded purple or heliotrope. 
Sometimes in patterned goods, where 
there is a mixture of colors, it is well to 
use both vinegar and salt in the propor- 
tion of a tablespoonful of eachto a quart 
of water. Black-and-white checks some- 
times require washing in several waters 
the first time, as the black dye comes 
out so much as to discolor the white 
interspaces. In subsequent washes, how- 
ever, thia difficulty will not be experi- 
enced, , Water) in>which potatoes have 
been boiled is) good for black calicoes 


and lawns. Some people wash them en- 
tirely im milk, adding a good deal of 
blummg to the last rinsing milk. Turn the 
materials on the wrong side to dry and 
hang in a shady place. 

If the shirt-waists are wanted very 
stiff, they should be thuroughly dried 
before starching; if only moderately so, 
about half dried. The closer the weave of 
the goods the thinner the starch should 
be. Only white or cream-colored shirt- 
waists should ever be dried in the sun, 
as everything fades much more quickly 
when wet, being subjected to what is 
really a bleaching process. They are 
better, however, dried quickly, and this 
they will do if hung in a breeze. 

To make hot water starch, dissolve a 
tablespoonful of starch in a little cold 
water, with as much borax as will lie on 
a dime, dissolved in a tablespoonful of 
boiling water (it will not melt in cold 
water), and a quarter of an inch of tal- 
low candje. Pour on boiling water 
uatil it reaches the desired consist- 
cncy. If they are wanted stiff, the 
starch should not be squeezed out of 
them too much befure they are hung 
out to dry or the desired result will not 
be achieved. 


Olothes prepared in hot water starch — 


should be sprinkled, when dry, with hot 
water instead of cold, as the latter is liable 
to leave starch spots. Having reached this 
stage, if the shirt-waist has stiff cuffs 
they and the collar must be dipped in 
cold water starch, which is mixed in the 
fMlowing proportions: One tablespoon- 
ful of starch to a small half-pint of 
water, four drops of spirits of turpen- 
tine, and as much borax as will lie on a 
dime, dissolved in a tablespoonful of boil- 
ing water. Pour in a little of the water 
and mix it. up quite smoothly with the 
hand; then pour in the rest of the water, 
turpentine and dissolved borax, taking 
care not to get the sediiment of the latter, 
as it tends to produce iron-mould. This 
quantity is more than enough for two 
shirt-waists. 

First of all, wet the sleeve all round 
where it joins the cuff, by dipping the 
fingers in water and rubbing them over 
it, taking care not to wet the cuff itself; 
if the collar is attached, treat it in the 
same way. Then gather the sleeve tightly 
into the hand aud dip the cuff into the 
starch, stirring the latter up each time 
with the finger. Rub the starch well in, 
and redip it in the same manner and, 
squeezing the wet starch oat, rub it again 
vigorously between the hands. Treat the 
collar the same way. If one did not 
dampen the adjoining portion of the 
aleeve before starching the cuff, it would 
be disfigured with starch spots. Roll 
the shirt-waist tightly and lay it aside 
for an hour or more. 

The cuffs should be ironed first and 
require an iron as hot as can be used 
without scorching. Box-irons are nicer 
for starched things than the ordinary 
fist-irons, as, not having to touch the 
stove on their surface, they are cleaner, 
keep their heat (froin the red-hot heart 
inside) longer and are not so liable to 
scorch. The latter. however, will do very 
well if they are kept scrupulously clean. 
Take a clean piece of rag and wet it, 
wiping over both sides of the cuff with 
it to prevent the iron sticking. Iron 
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first very lightly on the wrong side, 
then lightly on the right; heavily on 
the wrong side, then heavily on the 
right. These seemingly trivial details 
are important because the iron will stick 
if applied heavily at once, and if the cuff 
is tinished on the wrong side instead 
of the right, it leaves a ridge where the 
edge of the cuff is turned in. Keep on 
ironing till the cuffs and collar are both 
perfectly dry. Never change an iron 
while doing a cuff. 

An iron must always be scrupuiously 
clean for starched pieces. Some people 
use bath brick and olive oil to clean 
them, but a rag dipped in kerosene does 
just as well, and this will also help to 
prevent the iron from sticking. If there 
are frills to be goffereu they should be 
done when half dry; all trimmings 
should be ironed first on the wrong side. 
The rest of the shirt-waist is, of course, 
quite simple to iron. When the balloon 
puffs were worn it was almost necessary 
to keep a small iron expressly to go 
inside them, but with the advent of the 
small sleeve this need is obviated. 

A very hot iron is liable to fade some 
delicate tints, and in this case a compara- 
tively cool one should be used except for 
the cuffs and collar. 

Polishing is done very much on the 
same principle as anything else is pol- 
ished—by conetant rubbing—but it is 
rather a ticklish business for the amateur, 
not.so much because of being really bard 
work, but one is liable to spoil a nicely 
done-up shirt-waist. It is best, for this 
reason, to practise first on a separate 
cuff or collar. The polishing iron is 
smaller than an ordinary flat-iron and 
hasa rounded bottom, which must be im- 
maculately clean and polished. It must 
also be extremely hot and yet not enough 
to scorch; 4 cool polishing iron is worse 
than useless. The article to be polished 
must be first starched in the ordinary 
way. Nothing whatever is used to pro- 
duce the gloss but water and friction. 
After going over the right side of the cuff 
with a slightly dampened rag rub the 
polishing iron over it a great many 
times in rapid succession and with con- 
siderable pressure. 

To wash organdy, soak it in a gallon 
of warm water in which a tablespoonful 
of borax has been dissolved. Let soak 
about twenty minutes and pour in soap- 
suds made of pure Oastile soap ; squeeze 
several times, pour boiling water over 
it and allow to cool; rinse thoroughly in 
tepid water. 

Wash-silk waists are easier to do up 
than anything else, requiring merely to 
be washed in hot-water with white soap 
or soap jelly, rinsed with salt or vinegar 
in the last water and ironed with a 
rather cool iron; they seem to wear end- 
lessly. Tussore silk, made in India, is 
perhaps the most serviceable fabric onc 
can wear; being of a khaki color, it 
does not easily show the soil; it should 
however, be washed often, since each 
time it is washed it becomes silkier. 
When new it is dressed with so much 
stiffening gum as to have the cracking 
feel and appearance of the stiff brown 
paper used for packing purposes. To 
eliminate this gum, the silk requires 
to be washed in a great many waters. 
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Non-Pa- Keil 
“ . R.ubber 


Gloves 


Keep the hands 
Soft and White 


and areunequalled 
for ladies’ use in 
doing general 
housework, 

They are strong, 
soft and pliable. 
Can be worn with- 
out the slightest 
inconvenience in 
doing work of the most delicate nature. 
Our guarantee replaces any 
that deteriorate within one 
year. For Sale by Dealers, 
or sent prepaid upon receipt 
of price, $1.25. Booklet 
Free. 


The Faultless Rubber Company, 
Akron, Ohio, U. S. A., Mfrs. 















In ordering, give 
size of your kid 
glove and wheth- 
er you have long 
or short fingers. 


None 
Genuine Without 





THE SAHLIN" 


cultivates naturally the . 

Straight Front and Erect Figure 
SAHLIN PERFECT FORM 
and CORSET COMBINED 


Is identified by having no heekn, no elaapa, no lace, no 
strin = oavy steels. Avoid imitations, and accept 
u 


The Sehlin Perfect Form and Corset Combined 


retains all the good and 




















\ avoids the evil of the 
ordinary corset. 
’ Nothing is lost in 4 
style or shape. Bust“ 


will not cave in and 
therefore padding or 
interlining is 
avoided. The ef- 
fect as here 
shown is an 
, @xact repro- 
\ duction of a 
\ perfect form 
obtained 
onl vy b y 
wearing 


‘THE 
SAHLIN”’ 
‘No corset is } 
Necessary, as - ; 
Patented July 26th, 1898, oinek Wat eens and Feb. 20th, 1900. 
bined. Approved and endorsed by physicians and health 
reformers. Only to be worn to bea »ypreciated. every gar- 
ment guaranteed. Made in Corset Coutil, white and drab; 
also, White Summer Netting. Price, best grade, $1.00; 
medium, $1.00. Ask your dealer; if he cannot supply you, 
order direct, adding 18 cents for postage. Write for FREE 
Catalogue, 


Sahlin Corset Co., 260 Franklin St., Chicago, ii. 
fy nee , SEE THAT DIP? 
Biddle’s 





























. TT 
\ yf Parisian Waist Extender 
; - and Skirt Holder 
; ) Itgives the figure that V effect, or 
graceful dip to the waist 
- ~ now so fashionable. 
Mailed with directions on 
Pat. Oct receipt of 2ic. 
2, 1900. Biddle Mfg. Co., Cleveland, 0. 
THE HOLD 2-GETHER 
For Back of Shirt W alates 
COMFORT AND JOY TO WOMEN AT LAST 
THISG) BAND G)ON SHIRTG)W. 

: >) O E E 
villnctrut HOOKS ONISKIRT, Black & White 
Send. 88e enough for 8 Bhirt Waists. 

BIDDLE MANUFACTURING CO., Cleveland, 0. 
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ERI ALOAG Uns eCat) ral 


Now is the 
time to take 
pictures - 


~ We are not 
in the 
Camera Trust 


and therefore we can | as 
sell you from 
factory. 


The Camera 
that has sold for $10, we sell for $6 
All Loaded, Ready to Take Pictures 


No fancy prices. 
No middleman's profit. 


Kozy Camera 


is the best camera in the market. It folds up 

to go in the pocket. Simple in construction. 

Takes pictures v4 x 344. Send for book, 100 
0 


testimonials, ae apne punted matter. 

THE BEDFORD ERA does not fold up uses 
films and takes pictures 3% x 314 & LUX 
CAMERA takes 4x ictures on giass plates. 


Price for either, all loaded, $3.00. 


KOZY CAMERA CO. 
26 Warren Street, - Boston, Mass. 





When baby takes his outing 


these beautiful Summer days, he 
will look handsomer and be more 
comfortable in the unri- 
valed 


‘‘Bloch’”’ 
Reclining 
Go-cart 


And, what's more, ~ he 
will be safe. Write for 
book, free, illustrating 
different styles and giv- 
{ng cost. 


















Lf dealer won't mup- 
pty you, we will ship 
Srom factory. 

Preight paid east of 
Missizsippi 














Easily adjustable to any position 
simply by finger pressure on but- 
ton; really go-cart and baby- 
carriage combined, 


Invalid Chairs 


a third less than regular. 
Write for photo reproduce, 
tions. 


Philadelphia Baby 


. Carriage Factory 
Builders of best Baby-carriages, Go-carts, 
Invalid- and Rec -C 











Our unique method 
of selling may In- 
terest you. here 


| 718 and 715 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia 
no dealer sells our 
fjanos we sell 


lrect; practically 


bring our large Boston establishment, Factory and 
Warerooms.to your door. We will quote you our 
lowest prices, explain our Easy Pay System, as avail- 
able in the most remote village in the United States 
as if you lived in Boston or New York. More than 
this, {f our careful selection of a pfano falls to please 
you, {ip other words, if you don't want it after acelng 
and trying it, it returns to us and we pay railroa 
freights both ways. We solicit correspondence. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 


101 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Z=~| Ulasses Mailed Free to Try. 









Fill out our self-examination blanks 
and we will send you scfentifically fitted 
giasses, In best Gold Alloy frames at 


once, postpald, witbout a cent from 
you. If on exactly suit you, then 
pay One Dollar less than half the reg- 
ular cost. Our lenses are the very best 

made. Don’t endure poor glasses. 
peee nation blanks and catalog 
ree. 
Robt. M. Ingalls, Oph. D., 

oUF Ogden Bidg., Chicago. 
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Cheviots in solid colors as well as in 
the attractive mixtures, cheviot serge in 
dark-blue or gray, English and Scotch 
homespuns and whipcords in solid hues 
or in a combination of two colors, 





Figures Nos. 1 CB, 2 CB anp 3 CB. 


such as navy-blue and gray or dark-red 
and black, coverts in plain and two- 
toned effects, light-weight double-faced 
and Oxford cloths in substantial col- 
ors, flannels and meltonettes are among 
the woolen fabrics most desirable for 
the skirt-and-jacket suits that are worn 
when cycling or golfing. Crash, linen, 
both plain and mercerized, duck and 
piqué will be worn cycling and for 
other outdoor sports in midsummer, and 
the zephyr ginghams, cotton cheviots, 
ducks, piqués and linens, beautified by 
the mercerized process, are fashionable 
for the indispensable shirt-waist. Stripes 
and polka-dots are preferred to checks 
and fancy designs in the fine ginghams, 
and the plain, solid colors are also used. 
Rows of machine-stitching are the usual 
mode of decoration for tlese garments, 
as well as for the cloth skirts and jack- 
ets, though braid and buttons are some- 
times added with pleasing results. 
Cream-white flannel, serge or mohair, 
trimmed with silk in a becoming color or 
braid, would develop a charming yacht- 
ing costume, though dark blue associated 
with white would be equally stylish. and 
more practical. Mercerized fabrics’ are 


also used for these dresses, and for those 
intended for tennis. | 

Bloomers or tights made of black silk, 

flannel, serge or brilliantine are far more 

practical and comfortable than under- 
skirts to be- worn 
beneath the dress 
skirt. 

Lustrous- faced 
broadcloth and Ve- 
netian, in black, 
dark blue or dark 
green, are the pre- 
ferred materials for 
fashioning eques- 
trian costumes. A 
velvet collar and 
cuffs are sometime: 
seen on the eques- 
trian coat, but ma. 
chine - stitching is 
the preferred fin- 
ish, while the shap- 
ing and fit must tk 
perfect. Heavy kid 
gloves, riding boot 
and a derby or sils 
hat are essential 

’ adjuncts. 

A simply trimmed 
straw sailor hat will 
be worn for almost 
all outdoor sports, 
though the modi- 


rough straw, trim- 
med with a folded 






Fiaure No. 4 CB. 
quill,_is fashionable. A cap of white duck 


or! flannel, with ,patent-leather or white 
visor and perhaps a gilt band and gilt 


fied walking hat of 


band of silk anda 





embroidered emblem, may be chosen for 
a white flannel or duck vachting suit; 
a Tam O’Shanter to match the costume . 
is another attractive style for youthful 
wearers. 2 

Outing suits for men and boys con- 





Fieures Nos. 5 CB anv 6 CB, 


sist of a shirt-waist of striped or plain 
madras, cotton cheviot or percale, made 
in approved style, and knickerbockers 
of mixed woolen goods or small plaids 
in dark substantial colors. Golf stock- 
ings, heavy shoes, a leather belt, turn- 
over linen collar with tie of some soft 
silk, and a cap to match 
the knickerbockers are es- 
sential. 

Fiecres Nos. 1 0 B,2CB 
asd 3 O B.—Polka-dotted 
and plain white piqué are as- 
sociated in the golf toilette 
shown at figure No. 1CB. 
The shirt-waist was made 
by pattern No. 4928, which 
costs 9d. or 20 cents, and is 
fashioned from the polka- 
dotted goods; the plain fab- 
ric is employed for making 
the seven-gored skirt, devel- 
uped by pattern No. 4577, 
price 9d. or 20 cents. 

A dark-blue double-faced 
cloth skirt shaped by pat- 
tem No. 4775, price 9d. or 
20 cents, and a white duck 
shirt-waist made by pattern 
No. 4950, costing the same, 
are effectively combined 
in the golf suit seen at fig- 
ure No. 2C0B. The skirt 
is in five-gored flare style 
with ripple habit back, and 
the stylish shirt-waist is dis- 
tinguished by Raglan sleeves. 

The men’s cycling suit seen at figure 
No.8 CB consists of a shirt-waist made 
by pattern No. 4990, and knickerbockers 
by pattern No. 1412, each costing 1s. or 
2 cents. Blue madras was used for the 
shirt-waist, and a turn-over linen collar 
and dark-blue silk tie are suitable ac- 
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cessories, while the knickerbockers are 
fashioned from mixed cheviot. Golf 
stockings and shoes and a dark-blue cap 
complete the outfit, which is alike suit- 
able for golfing and cycling. 

Fieurge No. 4 C B.—This stylish cy- 
cling toilette consists of a smart 
shirt-waist made of figured 
percale, and a skirt of light- 
tan covert clot. The fronts 
of the shirt-waist are bloused, 
and the back is smooth, with 
scant fulness at the waist con- 
fined by gathers; the sleeves 
are in regular shirt style, com- 
pleted by a straight cuff. The 
closing is made with buttons 
and button holes in the centre- 
front plait; a high linen ool- 
lar, black satin tie and white 
leather belt are added. The 
skirt may be in one or two- 
piece circular style with an in- 
verted box-plait at the back; 
it is finished around the hot- 
tom with several rows of ma- 
chine-stitching and is in a 
becoming short length. Pattern 
No. 4928, price 9d. or 20 cents, 
was used to shape the shirt- 
waist, while the skirt was made 
by pattern No. 4448, which 
costs 10d. or 20 cents. 

FiaurE No. 5 C B. — This 
smart toilette is equally suit- 
able for cycling, golfing or 
mountain wear. Covert cloth 
of Summer weight isthe material em- 
ployed for the jacket and skirt, mercer- 
ized linen being used for the shirt-waist. 
The distinctive features of the jacket, 
which is of the Eton type and shaped 
by pattern No. 4883, price 9d. or 20 
cents, arcthe Aiglon collar and the revers 





Qu t x A : 
Figures Nos. 7 CB ann 8 O B. 


that are formed in the fronts. In the 
tailor-made shirt-waist, which was cut 
by pattern No. 5023, price 9d. or 20 cents, 
& pointed or square yoke may be applied 
on the back and fronts, and the sleeves 
may be in bishop or two-seam style. 
Rows of machine-stitching add orna- 
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Rogers 
Bros. 


Woe Vf 
pei OS: 
as - 
Ss 


Knives, Forks 
and Spoons 


for every conceivable purpose 
and in a great variety of pat- 
terns, can be selected in the 
brand bearing the trade-mark 


“1847 


Rogers 
Bros.”’ 


They are sold by 
leading 


* Silver 
Plate that 
Wears.” 


This same 
brand in ailver 
plate has been 
made for over 
half a century, 
and wherever used 
has given entire J@ 
satisfaction. FA 

Remember QA 
ir) 1847 ’” . 


as there are imi- 


= 


Te 
DS 


2 " 
No.61Jto the makers.“ 
International Silver Co. 
Succossor to 
Meriden Britannia Co, 
Meriden, Conn, 








Combines all advantages of the 
old style with our latest practical 
improvements. It’s the 


Schram 
Rocking 
Chair 


ae 

. 

» 
and is absolutely better : 
and different from any 25 
rocking chair ever made, 

Has wonderful patent- 
ed convolute spring (see 
diagram) that carries seat 
of rocker and prevents 
contact with ase of 
chair. No noise or mov- 
ing about of chair when rocking—no marred furni- 
ture or base boards and no wearing out of carpets. 

The Schram Rocking Chair has softest and easiest 
rock and rests the entire body. Your leading furniture 
dealer will sell you a chair (like cut) at a remarkably 
low price. Ask to see it. 

Look for our name on chair. 
If dealer dcesn't hare our chalr an 
not order for you, send us bis name 
and we will see that you are supplied. 
Write for our FREE illus kk» 
let, ** Chair Comfort.” 


A. W. SCHRAM CHAIR 
OMP 


Dept. A. Sheboygan Falls, Wis. 


Sole Proprietors and Mamafecherere 
“Convolute Spring Rockers.” 
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MWMAGAA ALDARA og 



















DIAGRAM OF SPRING. 





DIP WAIST, &row plalited Satin Belt, 
Gordon patent clasp adjustable gilt Buckle, a 
strong up-to-date belt and » bargain at 6c 
HAT PIN (7 inches), gilt and epamel, 
large imitation emerald, ruby or amethyst 
stone set on «@ spiral tip; « beautiful 
bargain, . > . ‘ ‘ . 10c 
BROOCH, 14 Imitation pearls and 12 dis- 
monds in gilt mountings, just as shown ; also 
round or horseshoe shapo, same price; a beauti- 
ful decoration for ties, hats, walsts, etc. 70c¢ 
GILT BEAUTY PINS, full size as shown, per dozen, ° ° 
All t ; send money order, stamps or coln. Clroulars of other bargalo 
novelties free. PARIS NOVELTY CO,, 2700 Evanston Ave., Chicago. 


OYS PAPER FREE {f zou will send the name of 
Syseteet Do Address with stamp. 


5 boy friends over 12 yéars of age, wo 
willsend yOu thé Atak for Pmonths free. It fs the 
pa’ labed. A it 
THE STAR, 20 Marion Btvest, OAK PARK, IL 
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| Delicate tinens Woot 
| demand 

| itprolongs thelife of fabrics and re=' 
‘stores their orisinal beauty. 


Woarse things; _ Heavy Work 

| and Housecleaning 
Demand Pearine ~ 

Works easilyQuickly-Safely and 

| Spares the Woman. Millions useit. | 


Directions for laundering 
| Vashtmbroidery sulks,read: 


Avoid’ Che AP Washing Powders 


we When Fancy dictates to Taste— 
a] tempt the truant appetite with 


0 Dainty and deli- 
f cate—crisp, light 
| 


fs Wafers 


‘“ 
} 4 and delicious. National Biscuit Company. 4 
(Ne y 


a 

@)/ 
~ yy 
» ¥ ry y List - ~y., , — CS 5 ap! ; j i 


Ra -Ff, 
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Su nity 
__ The Finest Blades on Earth 
SS —— Three expert mechanics test 
7 every blade, which is made 
es from razor steel, and re- 
wm placed free if soft or flawy. 
No. 3128 has aluminum handle, 
ight, dainty durable; blades of 
Spee TE, highest quality; cutisexact size. 
Price, postpaid, with 2 blades, 75c.3; 3 blades, S5c.; 4 blades, $1.00. 
a _ oT Send for 80-page illus. free Liat of 


Knives, Shears, Razors, ete. 





— —__—_ 


No. 3123 















The lower cut is 
Chauncey Depew’s 


+ ‘choicest pearl 
Pet, chotc Garman t 
silyer ends. Price, 8 
blades, in chamois 
Cane, R150 with 2 
blades, in kid pocket, S13 
Lady’s size, ¢ 1. 
Razor Steel SHEARS, 
7-inch, postpaid, 6Oc. 

88 A St., 


Maher & Grosh Co, 3248». 


YOUR FIGURE 


, DUPLICATED 


ina dress form. Exact model guaranteed. 
Renders trying on of dresses unnecessary, 








DR. SCOTT’S $ 





Electric Hair Brush, 


It relieves nervous headaches, and is of great 
and assures perfect fit. A great boon to | assistance in atin isting the scalp ; removes Dan- 

stout or delicate women. druff, thereby making the hair long and glossy. 
Write for Catalogue. If not satisfactory, money will 
HALL-BORCHERT DRESS FORM CO. GUARANTEE be refunded. Bristle, not wire. 
125 W. 32d St., 78 Franklin St., N. Y. 





‘and 


Dr. GEO. A. SCOTT, 842 Broadway, New York 


OUTING STYLES. 


( Continued.) 


mentation to the bottem of the skirt, 
which may be of one or two piece circt- 
lar shaping, with aninverted box-plait at 
the back; pattern No. 4448, price 10d. 
or 20 cents, was here used. 
Frienre No. 6 C B. — Mixed cheviot 





FiagtrRe No. 9 CB. 


showing different shades of brown was 
employed for this men’s suit, which is in- 


tended for outdoor sports. 
jacket may be worn over a madras, per- 


The Norfolk 


cale or fine flanne] shirt-waist. 
_ A:cap to match or in some pleasing con- 


trast should 
be chosen. 
Pattern No. 
3200, price 
ls. or 25 


cents, was - 


used to fash- 
ion the Nor- 
folk jacket, 
the 
knicker- 
bockerswere 
shaped by 
pattern No. 
1412, costing 
the same. 
Fieure No. 
7 CB.—The 
shirt - waist 
selected for 
this outing 
toilette is 
character- 
ized by 
sleeves in 
Raglan style. 
Pattern No. 





FiguRE No. 10 C B. 


4950, which costs 9d. or 20 cents, devel- 
oped the mode, and mercerized duck in 
a pale-blue shade was the material em- 
ployed; pattern No. 4775, costing the 
saine, was used for the five-gored flare 
skirt, which is made of white cheviot. 
Fieurr No,-8 C-B.—The good style of 
this-golf toilette-is brought out by an 


association of fabrics. The simple shirt- 


waist is fashioned from black polka-dot-_ 


ted white piqué, pattern No. 4812, price 


9d. or 20 cents, being used. The skirt. 
is made of black cheviot, by pattern No. 


4520, which costs 9d. or 20 cents; the 
distinctive feature is the front-gore, 


which extends - 


over the hips 


Figure No. 

9 CB.—An 
extremely 

' pretty effect is 


band trim- 
miug, the em- 
broidered em- 
blem and silk 
tie which dec- 
orate this 
yachting toi- 
lette made of 
crecm - white 
mobair and 
bright-red 
silk. The sailor 
collar, chemi- 
sette-vest and 
blouse- bishop 
sleeves give 
character to 
the blouse, 
which is equally suitable for plump and 
slender figures. The sailor collar has an 
inlay of the silk, and the appliqué is ar- 
ranged around the lower edge. _ The pat- 
tern used to develop the waist is No. 
4953, price 9d. or 20 cents. The skirt, in 
becoming and comfortable length, is in 
five-gored flare style and is shaped by 
pattern No. 4775, price 9d. or 20 cents. 
A band of the appliqué provides orna- 
mentation around the bottom. 

Fietre No. 10C B.—A_ charming 
yachting suit is here shown made of 





FicgcreE No. 11 CB. 





FicgurE No. 12 CB. 


white mohair, with red braid for decora- 
tion. The blouse waist is distinguished 
by the sailor collar and shield; the 
sleeves are in blouse-bishop style. A red 
silk tie and red belt are added. Pattern 
No. 4825, price 9d. or 20 cents, was used 
for the blouse waist, and pattern No. 
419, price 10d. or 20 cents, for the 
three-piece short skirt. 

Fiecrzs No. 11 C B.—This stylish sailor 


in yoke effect. 


produced by — 
the appliqué ° 
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costume intended for misses’ wear is 
fashioned by pattern No. 4100, which 
costs._1s. or 25 cents. Blue and white 
dotted flannel and dark-blue silk are at- 
tractively associated in the mode. The 





Figctre No. 13 CB. 


tie is of blue silk, and a leather belt is 
worn. The sailor collar and shield are 
the special features of the blouse waist, 
and the skirt is in five-gored style 
with an inverted box-plait at the back. 

Fievrze No.12 CB.—Lustrous cloth 
waa selected to make this smart eques- 
trian suit with a collar, lapels and cuff 
facings of peau de soie. Pattern No. 
3732, price 10d. or 20 cents, was employed 
to fashion the double-breasted equestrian 
jacket or basque, that may be made to 
roll in either of two depths over the bust. 
The skirt was shaped by pattern No. 
1530, which costs 1s. 8d. or 30 cents, and 
is known as the American safety eques- 
trian skirt. It is to be worn with trous- 
ers, breeches, tights or knickerbockers. 


eta om 
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Fiaures Nos. 14 CB ann 15 CB, 


Ficcre No. 138 C B.—This shows a suit- 
able design by which to develop a covert’ 


or meltonette costume intended for hunt- | 


ompl exion 
C 


a 


The freshness of: a clear, 
velvety complexion - is ad- 
mired by everyone. Men 
as well as women may ac- 
quire it by using regularly 


3 Woodbury’s 


Facial Soap 


in connection with Wood- 
bury’s Facial Cream. ' They 
fill every requirement for 
use in the toilet, bath and 
nursery. Absolutely - pure, 
and medicated, they purify, 
freshen and invigorate the 
skin, making it smooth, firm 
and white. 


Sold by dealers. 25 cents, each. 
Special Our booklet, telling 
looks, will be sent 
free, or together with 
a sam soap, and 
tube of cream for 5c. (stamps 
Address Dept. I. 
ANDREW JERGENS & CO., 


how to improve one’s 
Offer. 
le cake of 
or coin) to pay postage. 
Sole Agents, Cincinnati, O. 


New 


Hat 3C BLEACH 


**Hat Bleach” cleans 
straw hats in five minutes. 
Makes an old hat as good 
as new without injuring 
the straw orthread. Saves 
ie the price of a new hat. 

Casily —_ and costs a 
trifle. ‘fuse substitutes. 


Price, per box (cleans 8 hats), 
25c, postpaid 
HAT BLEACH COMPANY 
21 E. Charech Sé., Xeni, Onte 
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Treble your Closet aaah 


by using a Goodform Closet Set. There is a hanger 
adapted for the peculiar requirements of your skirts, 
waists, cloaks, etc. Also special hangers for the clothes 
of the men and other members of your family. A 


Gioodform Closet Set 


does away entirely with all hooks and nails. Garments 
are arranged on loops and bars that economize every inch 
of closet space. The closet looks nice, so do the clothes, 


LADIES’ SET 
12 Favorite Skirt Hangers, 12 


ent yokes, 
Shelf bars, i toop .. $3.00 
GENTLEMEN’S SET 
eee aonnas Hangers, 
arment yokes, 
shelf bars. Ploop ‘6 $3.00 
TWO COMPLETE SETS . 
5.50 
Ail Express Prepaid, 


‘n one package... 4 
TROUSER HANGERS 

GoopFrormM Trouser Hangers, 8 

for $1.0. Trousers set (6 hang- 


YOU CAN BUY the Gooprorm Sets 
at all dry goods, hardware, clothing or 
furnishing stores. If your dealer should 
not have them, write to us and we will 
send you the name of a dealer who has. 


ers and loop), 2.00, express pre- 
a ora Sane 
angerfor.. 


SKIRT HANGERS 
‘i. 0 per doz., de- 


35 cents 


Accept only the GOODFORM. All imitations lack the 
substantial construction and the wearing qualities of the 
15 cents Goodform Closet Set. Every hanger guaranteed or your 
money back any time within six months. 
FREE —lIllustrated booklet free for the asking. Write to-day. 


CHICAGO FORM COMPANY, Deot. 40, 124 LaSalle St.,Chicago, lil. 


ivered, Sample, 


These dwellings are near a hospital, as is often the casein large cities. The cut illustrates, 
how flies carry contagion from sick rooms into our homes. To prevent flies from infecting 
us no surer means is available than 


TANGLEFOOT STICKY FLY PAPER 


All other methods fall short of catching the GERM as well as the FLY, as it coats them 
both over with a varnish from which they can never escape. 
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Very Best Quality 
wigs,waves, bangs" 
and Hair Rolls. 

Silk Soap for the 
hair and shampoo. 


ang Kite Gis coat naa 5= Pacee 4.00 
and others up to $10.00. 
Gray, Drab, Blonde and pecul- 
iar shades 25 to 100 per cent. 

extra 

All switches made from finest French Cut Human Hair, 
Free from Nits. Natural Color and Guaranteed Not to Fade. 
All short stem. Send sample of hair and size wanted. 
We will match eee in color and quality and 
SEND TO YOU ON If entirely satisfactory, we 
remit money to us; otherwise return switch to us by mail, ORDERS FILLED PROMPTLY. 
FOR RELIABILITY we refer you to the Fort Dearborn National Bank. 

PARISIAN HAIR CoO. S3 Dearborn St., CHICAGO 


Wee INVITATIONS The “ MISSING LINK © 




















nnouncements Printed and Engraved. 
Best 
br ples and Valu- 
ti ase? FREE. 
akland City, Ind. 


Latest Styles. Monogram "Stationery 
work. 100 Visiting Cards 
able Booklet ‘* Weddin 
J. W. COCK RUM, 526 Main 


Speaks for itself. 25c post-paid 
Sold only by Agents. 


Herron & Herron, Oskafaosa,; la. 





OUTING STYLES. 
( Continued.) 
ing or other outing wear. Distinction is 
given the blouse Eton jacket, the.pattern 


for which is No. 4830, price 9d. or 20 
cents, by the Aiglon collar and the smal 





FIGURE No. 16 CB. 


revers in the fronts, which are closed 
by two large buttons. The belt is of the 
material, stitched, and is attached to 
the jacket. Pattern No, 457 5, price 9d. 
or 20 cents, was selected to shape the 
skirt, which is in six-gored style with 
two inverted box-plaits at the back. A 





Figures Nos. 17 CB anp 18 C B 


patch pocket arranged over the right hip 
gives an additional smart air to the mode, 
which is in short length. 

Figure No. 14 C B.—A shirt-waist and 
skirt are united in this misses’ toilette. 
The pattern employed in cutting the 
shirt-waist is No. 4865, and that for the 
skirt_No.,4662, each costing 9d. or 20 


cents. The sailor collar, removable 
shield and bishop sleeves are features of 
the shirt-waist. The skirt, in four gores, 
may be made 
with or without 
a circular band 


flounce. 
FiagtreE No. 
15 C B.—The 


novel shirt- 
waist forming a 
part of this 
misses’ toilette 
is characterized 
by an Empire 
yoke and Turk- 
ish blouse 
sleeves. Pattern 
No. 4798, price 
9d. or 20 cents, 
was here used. 
Plain linenlawn 
and all-over 6m- 
broidery are as- 
sociated in the 
development, 
and = insertion 
lends additional 
decoration.:- The 
skirt of light- 





circular shap- 
FievrE No. 19 CB, 9g With a flat 

' circular flounce 

around the bottom trimmed with braid. 
The pattern is 4494, price 9d. or 20 cents. 

Fiatre No. 16 C B.—-Dark-blue and 
white mixed cheviot was the material 
selected to make this stylish archery 
toilette. Appli- 
qué trimmirg 
and mohair 
braid provide 
ornamentation. 
The shirt-waist 
is cut by pattern 
No. 4876, price 
9d. or 20 cents, 
and the skirt by 
pattern No. 
4775, which 
costs 9d. or 20 
centa. A round 
yoke that ex- 
tends at the 
right side to 
form a vest is 
the character- 
istic feature of 
the shirt-waist, 
and the skirt is 
in five - gored 
etvle. 

Fietres Nos. 
17 C B ann - { 
C B.—The go 5; 
and tennis ais FievrE No. 20 CB. 
here shown por- 
tray the smartest styles for men. In the 
golf suit shown at figure No. 17, bright- 
red, rough woolen goods was selected for 
the sack coat, anda heavy brown mixed 
cheviot was used for the knickerbockers. 
Pattern No. 754, price 1s. or 25 cents, was 
employed in fashioning the coat, and 
pattern No. 1591, price 10d., or 20 cents 
forthe knickerbockers. Golf stockings, 
heavy tan shoes and a red cap are worn. 

White flannel trousers shaped by pat- 
tern No. 5971, price 10d. or 20 cents, 
and a white silk plaited shirt-waist char- 
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We have no agents or branch stores. All orders should be sent direct to us, 


Reduced Prices : 
on Suits and Skirts 





for us now at far less than his regular prices— 

And that’s why we can offer you Suits and Skirts in the season’s best | 
fashions, cut liberally of brand-new materials, made to order and carefully 
finished at one-third fess than regular prices. Nearly all of our styles and 
materials share in this reduction. , 

Note these reductions: | 










Latest Desigas ia 


Skirts 


with just the proper style 
to them; former price 
$5. Reduced to 


$3.34 


$6 Skirts redaced to $4 
$7.50 Skirts reduced to $5 
$10 Skirts reduced to $6.67 
$12 Skirts reduced to $8 


RAINY-DAY, 
GOLF and TRAVELING 


Skirts. 


Just the thing. for the 
mountains or seashore, 
made of plaid-back or 
plain materials; former 
price $6. Reduced to 


$4.00 


$7.50 Skirts reduced to $5 
$9 Skirts reduced to $6 
$11 Skirts reduced to $7.34 





Suits 


in the newest models, 
'made of all-wool mate- 
rials and lined through- 
out; former price, $0. 
Reduced to 


$6.67 


$12 Suits reduced to $8 
$t5 Saits reduced to $10 
$20 Suits reduced to $13.34 
$25 Sats reduced to $16.67 



















| Reduced Prices on Traveling Suits, There are no reductions on Wash Saits 
Raiay-Day Suits, Taffeta Jackets, Golf or Skirts, but our prices are 


| extremely 
reasonable. Wash Suits, $4 up. Wash 
Skirts, $3 up. 


- Saits and Skirts, etc. 





3 
ey} 
Kn 
Ay x 
Qs oD 
T’S only June—in the middle of your buying time, but the cloth manufac- #. 
turer’s selling time is over. That’s why he will make his best materials 


We are also closing out a few Sample Suits and Skirts (which were made 
up for exhibition in our Salesroom) at one-half of regular prices. 


The Catalogue, Samples and Bargain List, giving interesting information about this 


sale, will be sent /rce, at your request, but you must write quickly, for the choicest goods 
will be sold first. Your order will be filled promptly and to your liking. If you think not, 
send back the garment and we will refund your money. It's your good will we want most. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY 


119 and 121 West Twenty-third Street,  - ° NEW YORK 
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Royalty 


FOREIGN DIGNITARIES, 
and famous men and women 
from. all parts of the world 
have traveled thousands of 
miles to see 


Niagara 


Falls 


You can see all they saw 
FREE if you travel east to the 


Pan- 
American 
Exposition 

by the 
Michigan 


Central 


“The Niagara Falls Route” 












































which stops all day trains 
at Falls View Station long 
enough for everyone to get 
the best direct, near com- 
prehensive view of 


Niagara Falls 
Going to BUFFALO, New 


York, Boston? You can get 
stop-over at Niagara Falls. 


























Send four cents postage for a Souv- 
enir, beautifully illustrated in colors 
containing just the information you 
want about Niagara Falls, Buffalo, and 
the Exposition, to O. W. RUGGLES, 
eneral Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
hicago, Ill. 
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NO MORE DARNING. ¢ 


> Racine Feet: 


4 A New Pair Hose for 10c. 


Cut off ragged feet, attach + 
‘Racine Feet” to legs of ho- + 
siery by our new Stockinette > 
Stiteh, and you have a pair of 4 







++ 








WHY NOT DRESS WELL? 


The simplest gown looks well if 
fits 





Skirt and Waist Hokler 
does its work perfectly 


OUTING STYLES... 
( Continued.) — 4 


acterized by Raglan sleeves 
4951, price ls. or 25 cents) are ec 
in the tennis 
suit.seen at fig- 
ure No. 18 C B. 

Fievre No.19 
C B.— A shirt- 
waist and skirt 
comprise __ this 
stylish toilette, 
which is de- 
signed for out- 
ing wear. The 
tucked Russian 
shirt-waist is 
distinguished 
by the left side- 
front closing 
and the blouse- 
‘bishop sleeves. 
_Mercerized 
‘duck in pale- 
green and white 

stripes was used 
for the mode, 
which is devel- 
| per by pattern 
No. 5014, price 
9d. or 20 cents. 
The same sub- 
stantial and 
fashionable fab- 
ric was selected to make the skirt, whieh 
was cut by pattern No. 4775, price 9d, or 
20 cents. This is a five-gored flare design 
with ripple habit back. 

Fievre No. 20 0 B.—A smart golfingor 
outing costume is here illustrated, the 
design is pattern No. 4755, price 1s. or 30 
cents. COastor-colored mixed suiting was 
the material used, with silk in the same 
shade for the collar and lapels. The jacket 
isin Eton style and may be worn open or 
closed, while the skirt is of five-gored sh 
ing with an inverted box-plait at the ba 

Figure No. 21 C B.—Pattern No. 4990, 
price 1s. or 25 cents, was employed in 
shaping the shirt-waist, and pattern No. 
1591, price 10d. or 20 cents, for the knick 
erbockers. Blue-and-white striped mad- 
ras deve oped the 
shirt- waist, and 
cheviot showing 
a small check iD 
black - and -white 
was used for the 
knickerbockers, 
which may be 
made with cuffs, 
bands or elastics. 

Fictre No. 22 
CB.—-Thiso 
suit for coral 
composed of & 
plaited blouse or 
shirt-waist with 
Raglan sleeves 
and knickerbock- 
ers with call 
straps. Fi 












Figure No. 21 CB. 








,” 
h A a! 
a Wye 
wei) Te —holds skirt up and 
\ Hj waist down—need not 
. > be removed for laund- 
: i ering—put on to stay, 
+ } never wears or tears off. 
r Among thousands of let- 
ters, there has never been 
one complaint — always 
orders for more. At your 
dealer’s—if not, send us his 


~ name and 10c. and we send direct. 
iq Pp GOODSPEED M’F’G CO., 
712 MAIN S8T., ANN ARBOR, MICH. 


madras was use 
Figure No. 22CB. for the shire 













hose as good as new. Cost 
only 10 cents and a few mo- 
ments’ time. 

Racine Feet come in cot- 
ton, sizes 5 to 11, black or 


~~ . 
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: + 

+ 

; + 
white. Price 10 cents a > 
+ 

. 

o 

+ 
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aW 
Rais Sent free. Agents wanted. 


H. S. BLAKE & CO., Dept. C, Racine, Wis. 
$4 > $444 4444444 O444 4444+ HHH 





waist, which wat 
|'made by pattern No. 5019, price 9d.% 
20 cents. The knickerbockers are mai 
of brown-and-white mixed cheviot, the 
| pattern used being No. 1948, price Td. 
°15 cents. 






pair, prepaid. + 
Booklet,‘The Stockinette 
Stitch,” tells everything. 
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[ALL FLORAL QUESTIONS OF SUFFICIENT GENERAL INTEREST TO WARRANT PUBLICATION WILL BE 


ANSWERED IN THESE COLUMNS. 


THOSE OF A SEASONABLE CHARACTER SHOULD REACH THE AUTHOR 


SOME TIME IN ADVANCE, AS MATTER FOR THIS DEPARTMENT IS NECESSARILY PREPARED SEVERAL 


WEEKS BEFORE PUBLICATION. 


ADDRESS COMMUNICATIONS TO WARD MACLEOD, CARE OF THE 


DELINEATOR, 17 Wrest 13TH STREET, NEW YORK.) 


Prominent among the newer claim- 
ants for favor are the curiously dwarfed 
and trained trees, the 
result of Japanese 
skill and _ patience. 
These are grown and 
sent out in large, 
fanciful jardiniéres 
typical of their origin. According to 
their class, these miniature trees form 
quaint specimens for the decoration of 
parks and lawns, the greenhouse, con- 
servatory or living-room. The prices 
for evergreen sorts range from five to 
tifty dollars each, and as high as three 
hundred dollars has been paid for some 
of the older and finer specimens. In 
form and characteristics they present a 
truly wonderful variety and command a 
steadily growing popularity. 

VARIETIES.—Among the sorts gener- 
ally grown the following list covers a 
a widely varied field: Among the pines 
are Pinus pentafolia, Pinus Montezuma 
aurea, Pinus densiflora, Pinus Pumilio 
and Pinus massoniana; the Araucarias, 
notably Avraucaria ercelea or Norfolk Is- 
land pine; dwarfed junipers include 
Juniperus Chinensis, rigida and procum- 
hens; Podocarpus (Japan yew) varieties 
are macrophylia and nageia ; Lariz (larch) 

tol-psis ; Thuja (arbor-vitse) obtusa ; 
eee Japonica (Japan cedar); 
Styraz Japonica (Japan “ snow-flake 
flower ’’) hardy in tle vicinity of New 
York; Lagerstremia Indica (crape myr- 
tle); Japanese maples (acer palmatum 
and ontfidum) ; pomegranates, Japanese 
double-flowering plums, peaches and 
cherries with dwarfed ivies and bam- 
boos. 

TREATMENT. — All these plants are 
benefited by expusure to warm rains. 
But Thuja obtusa resents artificial show- 
ering in dry weather. Keep it during 
Spring and Summer in an airy, sunny 
location where the breeze will circulate 
freely through its branches. Water once 
a day, sometiines twice in heated season, 
just enough to keep the soil moist but 
not wet. Never water when alrcady 
moist; neither allow them to dry out. 
The coniferous varieties are better kept 
during Winter in acool greenhouse or 
in a room above the freezing point, care 
being taken that they do not become 
dry. Once every ten or twelve days is 
often enough to give water. Ifa plant 
be used for indoor decoration during the 
growing season, always return it to its 
oatdoor location at night, and keep it 

there as much as possible. Plants in- 
dvors must not be exposed to dry heat 
or to currents of hot air; otherwise, the 
leaves fall, the plant droops and dies. 
Loas of Jeaves is sometimes due to red 
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AMONG THB 
NEWER AND 
RARER PLANTS. 


spider. The young growth sometimes 
becomes limp and wilted, indicating poor 
drainage, often water settled about the 
roots. Thuja obtusa is especially sensi- 
tive to careless treatment but well repays 
good care, being highly ornamental for 
piazzas, balconies, terraces, etc. 

The various dwarfed pinus require 
same general treatment, but are not so 
sensitive to an uncongenial atmosphere. 
All should be kept in open air as much 
as possible, for they will not long remain 
healthy without the action of air, rain 
and sunshine. The Norfolk Island pine 
ig becoming a favorite decorative plant 
for reception halls, but requires a 
greater amount of care than the average 
palm. The soil for these plants should 
be rich, without manure, and made por- 
ous with coarse sand. Bone-meal is 
their best fertilizer, added twice a month 
during the Spring months, and again fur 
& month or two in early Autumn. Three 
level tablespoonfuls are right for a jar- 
diniére twelve inches across, and one 
tablespoonful is enough for one six 
inches across, its depth being propor- 
tionally less. Work it into the top soil 
without interfering with the roots. 

The pines need repotting once every 
two or three years. Let the soil become 
rather dry, lift the tree out of the jardi- 
niére, crumble away about one-third of 
the soil, remove any old drainage mate- 
rial imbedded in the roots, cut away the 
discolored fine roots, but no strong ones. 
Supply drainage in the new quarters, 
and a layer of fresh rich soil without 
manure. Holding the tree upright, fill 
in around and over the old ball to with- 
in an inch of the rim. Pack the soil 
around the edges with a rounded stick 
so the water will not filter through and 
leave the ball of earth dry. February 
and March are the best months for re- 
potting, just before new growth begins; 
in shifting, the smaller the pot used the 
better, in order to preserve the dwarf 
character of the plant. 

The young growth must be systemat- 
ically pinched back from April until the 
middle of June. The points of the young 
growth all over such plants as Jhuja 
obtusa should be pinched out with the 
thumb and finger to preserve the fo:m. 
It is simply necessary to pinch out the 
irregular extending growth in the various 
pines to maintain their symmetry. Ma- 
ples and other deciduous specimens are 
pinched back at the same season, simply 
as seems necessary to preserve their 
shapeliness. Another series of pinching 
back must follow a second season of 
growth which sometimes occurs. The 
non-flowering shoots of the crape myrtle, 
flowering plums, cherries, ctc., are pinch- 
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A MELLIN’S 
FOOD GIRL. 


Miss Minnie John, age 3 years, 
is a “simon pure” Mellin’s Food 
baby, never having nursed a 
mother’s breast a single time. 
Her life began on Mellin’s Food 
and continued until her tecth 
allowed the coarser diet. Denti- 


tion was not delayed and was not 
accompanied with any unpleas- 


ant sequel, 
H. G. Gould, M. D., 
9094 IN. Compton St., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


A free sample of Mellin’s Food 
will be sent on reguest. 


MELLIN’S FOOD CO,, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


as its name implies 

allays dust. It isa 

' : ~~ liquid aPeucauen 

for floors; easily applied witha flat brush. Wehave 
agents making handsome profits selling Dusta- 
layer for use in Homes, Offices, Stores, Schools, 
Churches, Factories, public and private buildings 
of allkinds. Anarticle that greatly reduces labor 
is easy to sell. We want an active business woman, 
as Agent, in every town and cy: Dustalayer offers 
an exceptional opportunity tor making money 
because of its wide field of usefulness. Once 
used, always used: you can build up a big jist 
of permanent customers. The annual sales will 
yield you a good income. Write for terms and 
more detailed information. NEW ENGLAND 





DUSTALAYER CO., 620 Atlantic Ave., Boston. 


e 99 e 
q “Mizpah” Valve Nipples 
WILL NOT OOLLAPSE 
‘ and therefore prevent much colic. Tne 
valve prevents a vacuum being formed to 
collapse them. The ribs inside prevent 
sollape(ng when the child bites them. 
The rim Is such that they cannot be pulled 


off the bottle. Sample Free by Mail 
WALTER F..WARE, fuiestn re 
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The 
New 


“Ohio” 


Steam 
Cooker 


Surpassesall 
others, by hav- 
ing copper bot- 
tom and sides, 
Cooks large 
meal over one 
burner. 


This makes Summer Cooking a Pleasure. 
Use Gas, Gasoline, Oil or Wood Stove. 
Steam Whistle blows when Cooker needs 
more water. Great Saving in Fuel, Provi- 
sion and Labor. Nothing can burn or dry up 
and waste. No steam or odor in room, they 
are conducted into the fire and consumed. 
Grand for canning fruit. We pay express 
and, guarantee satisfaction. Special offer 
where we have noagents. Best seller on earth 
for agents during the summer. Salary and 
large commission given. 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE 
Exclusive Territory—Write us to-day 
for termsand printed matter. Address 


Ohio Steam Cooker Company, 
15-30 Ontario Building, Toledo, Ohio. 





"American 


Pure rubber rolls make HORSESHOE 
BRAND WRINGERS last longer and 
wring more evenly and drier than 
any other brand. They save the 
clothes and buttons. 

Our name warrants the life of every roll, and 
every wringer has the Horseshoe Guarantee at- 


tached. ‘The Patent Improved Guide Board does 
away with hand spreading. 


Mirth-provoking novelty, “ It’s All in the Rub- 
ber,”’ free on postal request. Address Dept. 4, 


The American Wringer Co., 99 Chambers St., N. Y. 


cae Gta 


when mizod with fresh fruits 

the most delicious and simple: of 
Summer dessetts. Serenty receipts 
are in my book * ‘ Dainty Desserts 
for Dainty People” which 


1 WILL MAIL FREE 


if you will send the name of your 


grocer. If you can't do this, send 
a 2centstamp. For 5c. In stamps, 
the beok and full pint sample. 
Por 15c., the book and full two- 
quart package (two for 250.) A 
large package of Knox's Gelatine 
will make two quarts (a half gallon) 
of jelly and contains pink color for 
fancy desserts 
CHAS. B. KNOX 

66 Knox Ave., Johnstown, N.Y. 
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PRACTICAL GARDENING. 
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ed out after blooming. Dwarf maples 
and other deciduous kinds require the 
same treatment as above regarding soil 
and watering, but in warm climates may 
remain: outdoors all Winter. In cold 
sections they may be wintered over in a 
cool cellar, the svil being kept moist but 
not wet. Set the plants outdoors in early 
Spring in full exposure of the weather. 
None of these varieties should be exposed 
to the hot afternoon sun. 
form most beautiful dwarf specimens, 
their leaf coloring being very rich and 
and striking—green and yellow, red and 
pink, and others solid crimson. 

A method of rooting the tops of 
‘leggy Araucarias with leafless trunks 
wiil appear in a future number. 


Cyrtomium faleatum is the fern whick: 
as sprung into prominence and is being | 
extensively used by 


A FERN BOTH commercial florists 
because of its fine 


ERO ONE 2 ite staying’ qualities | 


under adverse cir- 
cumstances. It forms fine specimens for 
the conservatory and is extra good for 
planting in a deep pocket among the 
jagged stones in a rather shaded rockery 
—one protected from all but the morning 
gun. Clumps of valley lilies gleaming 
through the outer fronds form a fine 
setting. Its growth is really tropical in 
moist palm or fern houses. 


These elusive pirates, notwithstanding 
much argument, both pro and con, are 
gluttonous vegeta- 
rians. They will de- 
stroy whole rows of 
green peas before they 
are up; devour the succulent roots of 
asparagus beds and feast on the choic- 
est bulbs and tubers. They will lift the 
tough roots of straw berry rows clear out 
of the ground in search of the grubs. 
Extermination is a difficult matter. They 
have such a keen sense of smcll that 
they will seldom eat anything poisoned 
and placed in their runs. There are 
several ways of combating them. There 
are several excellent mole traps that are 
easily set without danger, and can be 
used in hot-beds and without disturbing 
the animals’ run-ways. Instructions and 
much information on mole habits usually 
accompany the traps. In setting any 
trap wear leather gloves and do not let 
your hands come in contact with either 
the trap or the soil in its vicinity. A 
gure way is to watch until one is dis- 
covered working. Approach quietly and 
quickly sink a spade back of the mov- 
ing soil, throw out the mole and the 
slow plodder is easily killed. Another 
way: With a round stick sink a hole 
down to the run in a locality where 
there is fresh work. Pour in a table- 
spoonful or two of sulphide of carbon, 
which is highly volatile, cover quickly 
with a bit of board and heap soil over. 
Repeat at intervals along the run. This 
kills by suffocation. As a means of pre- 
vention, edge beds of choice lilies, bulbs, 
etc., with a strip of zinc sheeting, keep- 
ing it in place by means of double pegs, 
and letting it extend an inch above-the 
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Kitchen Piano 
‘‘Everything at her fingers’ ends.”’ 


Nothing to walk or long for. Sugar, flour, salt, 
| spices, milk, eggs and molasses in this self-clean- 
ling c abinet. We make nine different kinds of 
kitchen cabinets, shown in our new catalogue, free. 
Hoosier Mfg. Co., 16 Adams St., New , Ind. 





i ey “Faust Blend i is ose coffees 
fm. perfectly blended. Stands > 
“tthe test of critical con: 


‘ noisseurs—the chefs of: 


~ leading hotels. 
ae Write for booklet (free) or send =) 
3 $1.50 for 3-lb. can of Faust 
Blend—whole, ground or —¢ 
pulverized—ifyour dealer 
doesn't keep it. 


ee Car, ee - 


Blankes mt Fee sito 
















You mix the ingre- 
adients and let your 
»child turn it into ice 
cream ina 


ls witena 
Freezer 


Little bother, little 
work. 


Freezers and Freezing, 
booklet with recipes by ty 
Rorer, is yours for the 
asking. 


North Bros. Mfg. Co., Phila. 


COOK BOOK FREE 


(Containing 325 Pages, Over 2,500 
Recipes, Bound in Cloth.) 


TO ALL PURCHASERS. SEND FOR NEW TERMS) 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. (Del) 
RG Bex 289, 81-88 Vesey St.. New York 
: 
¥ 
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THE BEST 


- Refreshing 
Nutritive 
Economical 


A drink for a Prince at 


less than one cent a cup, 
Order it next time—take no other. 





20th Century Sewing Table for sew- 


ing, cards, luncheon, etc. Hardwood, 
handsomely finished, 18 by 36 in. and 27 
In. high. Has two drawers and top 
opens, giving space for keeping work 
handy. Stylish and elegant. A useful 
and appropriate gift. Sent prepaid on 


approval, subject to return if not 

satisfactory. Send to-day. Buy direct 
—s and save dealers’ profits. 

KEITH MFG. COMPANY, Jolict, Tl. 


$45 Undis $19.75 


_ with reservoir and high closet. Great 

‘Peundry Sale. We ship range fore 
examination withouta centinadvance. |i 
If you like it, pay 819.75 and freight) 

‘ (avg. €1.25) and take range for 


30 DAYS FREE TRIAL. 


Tf not sa we agree 
> refund your money. Globe 
Ra. made of best wrought 
Oven 17}4x21lin. Six 8 in. 
Best bakers and roasters 
Burn anything. As- 
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“The Shirt-Waist Man” 


vill be prevalent this Summer; the Shirt-Waist Boy is 

alwaye with us. Mention this “ad” and we will send 

you, postpaid, free, a sheet showing the latest we of 

Shirt Waists and Blouses for Men and Boys, Address, 

THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO., Limited, 
15 Weat 18th Street, New York, N. Y. 


The Rocker 
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Washer |! 2°75 WASHING 
Warranted to dio the : YoU = (Tt Bo ! WN ; 
family washing. 100 —— ee 
Pieces in One Hour. Sia ‘ 


No need for wash- 
hoard; no wear on 
e . Write for special 
prices and description. 


ROCKER WASHER CO. 


99 Cisten St., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


Liberal In- 

ducements 
to live 
agents. 


ALL 600DS 100 calling or business cards with 
of commercial printing and novel- 
atest. 
ED. MADIGAN, Selection 11. Clarksville, Iowa. 
A-Corn Selve is the remedy. 


aluminum case, plate or script style, 
DELIVERED 50c.; wedding invitations, all classes 
ties; prices and goods are right; best 
FREE and late Stampa not aecented. 
When a corn begins to grow, 
Peace of mind is sure to go. 
i xs cents. 
From druggists, or by mail. 
Giant Chemical Co., Philadelphia. 





asters. 
tea as soon as they appear and dust 
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PRACTICAL GARDENING. 
( Continued.) 
surface; it will prevent the grass en- 
croaching upon the beds and the lawn 
mower will easily pass over it. A board 
of the same width may be substituted. 


Shrubs should be pruned just after | 


flowering. This gives them a uniform 
shape and increases 
the next year’s crop 





HINTS AND 
HELPS of flowers. Cut away | 
the old flower-heads 
FOR JULY. 


of the lilac and era- 
dicate the suckers, 
to secure a full crop of flowers each ye:ur 
instead of on alternate years. Cut back 
strong rambling branches of all shrubs, 
early in their growth, to secure a sym- 
metrical shape. 
lateral arowth: thickening and beautify- 
ing them. Hardy hydrangea must not 
be pruned except early in the Spring, 
else its crop of flowers is sacriceed, 
Wage constant war on weeds. 

Do not allow the aphis to destroy the 
Shower the plants with tobacco 


with insect powder or tobacco dust. 
If aphis attacks the roots, as seen by the 
plants’ wilting and browning, dig down 
to the roots and apply the same reme- 
dies. Keep sweet peas from forming 
seeds if flowers are wanted. If holly- 
hock foliage shows rust, spray with Bor- 
deaux mixture, or the plants will be 
ruined. Cut off the old growth of pan- 
sies to promote Autumd flowering. If 
the season be dry, loosen the soil two or 
three times a week and soak the ground 
twice a week; oftener if needed. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mrs. R. L. P. anp OTHers:—A rubber 
plunt may be safely cut back and the cut-off 
portion rooted. To remove a portion, cut 
squurely off at the desired height and sear 
the cut on the main plant with a red-hot iron 
to prevent bleeding. If the cut-off is to be 
rooted, the better way is not to remove it en- 
tirely, but simply make a crosswise cut half- 
way through the stem, then, turning the 
knife upwurd, make an upward cut an inch 
in length. Strengthen the weakened part by 
splicing with a small stick. Insert florist’s 
moss between the cut parts and wrap moss 
around it to about the size of a teacup, secur- 
ing it with twine and keeping it always moist. 
Keep the plant in a warm, shady place, and 
in about two months—sometimes longer— 
roots will have formed. Remove carefully by 
cutting the rest of the way through the main 
stem and pot ‘in sandy soil. Sear the fresh 
cut with a red-hot iron. 

Mrs. R. M. W.:—The fern is not a water 
plant. Repot in rich, loose soil like leaf 
mould or rotted sod or soil loosened with 
chopped moss. Give no fertilizer, and water 
when it begins tolook dry. Read ‘Ferns 
for Indoor Growing,” in THe Dg.ingator for 
December, 1900, and January, 1901. 

L. M. R.:—Plant candidum lily in soil deeply 
spaded and enriched with well-decayed manure, 
which must not come in contact with the 
bulbs. Plant bulbs eight or nine inches deep 
upon a layer of coarse sand, completely cover- 
ing them with it before covering with soil. 
Plant in August in well-drained location, in 
east or half-shaded exposure. If soil be heavy 
lighten with sand as well as manure, Mulch 
in hot weather, Give atop dressing of stable 
litter or leaves when ground freezes. See 
the article on lilies in Tue DELINEATOR for 


July, 1900. WARD MCLEOD. 


Clip hedges to incite | 
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Orr 
Woman 


wants delicious luncheon meats 
—wants to know they are pure 
and wholesome as well as good 
and toothsome. 

The food in your own kitch- 
en could not be more carefully 
prepared, nor with more scrup- 
ulous cleanliness than are the 
dainty luncheon meats in 
Libby’s hy gicnickitchens,where 
food preparation is a finished 
School of Cookery. 

If your grocer does not handle 
Libby’s Veal Loaf, Ham Loaf, 
Beef Loaf or any of Libby’s 
many varieties of food products, 
write us. We'll send you a 
booklet free, ‘‘ How to Make 
Good Things to Eat.” Tells 
all about them. 

Libby’s Atlas of the World, 
with 32 new maps, size 8xII 
inches, a _ practical home 
Atlas, sent to any address 
for ten 2-cent stamps. 


LiBBY, MCNEILL & LIBBY, 
Chicago. 
THE WORLD’S CATERERS 





GELATINE 


The kind that requires 
no Soaking OY measuring. 
Every package is divided 
into four equal parts, and 
the whole makes one-hal/ 
gallon clear, firm jelly. 

If your grocer hasn’t it, 
send us 13 cents, and we 
will mail you, postpaid, full- 
size package and receipt 
book, 


WHITMAN GROCERY CO., $9 Water St., 
ORANGE, MASS. 


Also manufacturers of MINUTE TAPIOCA, which requires 
no soaking. 
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RANGE MASS 





As Clean ee | 
Home-made 
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Chicago Musical College 


COLLEGE BUILDING, 208 HICHIGAN BOUL., CHICAGO. 


Established 1867. 


The largest and most 
complete institution of 
musical learning in Amer- 


DR. F. ZEIGFELD, Pres. 


Music 


School of ACTING 
ELOCUTI 


The strongest Faculty 
assemble 
institution. 
BOARD OF MUSICAL 
DIRECTORS : 


Dr. F. foe 
Dr. Louis Falk 
Hans von Schiller 


ever 
in a musical 


S. E. J hn 

Rudolph Ganz 

Charles Gauthier 
Devries 








—— Hart Conway 
Entire Bldg. occupied by this institution. Director School of Acting. 


36th SEASON BEGINS SEPT. 9. 


* New Hiustrated Catalogue Mailed Free. 
lications for the 87 free and 180 hol- 
EN OTE 2h wilt ie cocived andl Auguaeie 








see News Sketching, Dette ete., Best methods. Pre- 
pares qui tor peyine work. sracnal instruction and guidance. 
i 


Adapted to all. ats enthunasdic. terms, Largest and 
mod practical noorporate 


d. Write for particulare. 


A NEW 






OF TEACHING 


BY CORRESPONDENCE. Use spare hours at home. 
Saves time and money. Individaal asaiscance. PRE- 
PARES for bar exaniinations and practice and business 
promotions. BEGIN NOW. Write for catalog. 


NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
12 N. Penn &t., Indianapolis, Ind. 


KINGSLEY Essex FELLS, Caldwell, N. J. 
All conditions suited to young boyr. 
Location, 22 miles from N. Y.; ideal 
SCHOOL for health and beauty. We alm, in 
teaching nnd training, at the deat in 
your boy—our best for his best—body, brain and CIARAC- 
TER. New schoolhouse and gymnasium ready by Fal). 

SUMMER SESSION, JULY—SEPTEMBER. 
J. R. CAMPBELL, A. M. 


Thorough, scientific course mail, adspted to 
individual needs. Lene peatllaned, Respon- Ww 






- Successful. Practical. Instructors 
ced and competcr? Editors 

o£ & popular pablications, 

Our students 


contri. 9 
butions given \ Students 
preference ~ gacoe ssful 


at liberal and pleased. 
Fates. Descriptive cata 
logue 
SPRAGUE 
CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL OF JOURNALISH, 


No. 188 Najestie Bldg, Detroit, Mich, 


vous TAMMER?| © 


Write at once for our new fllustratod 
200 page book. The Origin and 
Treatment of Prammer Re. The 
] t¢ and most instructive book of 
its kind ever published. Sent free § ... 
of charge to any person who stam- Fg 
mers for 6 cents in stamps to cover §.: 7 


Deetage. Address 
THE LEWIS SCHOOL FOR STANNERERS 
3157 Adelaide St., Detroit, Nieh. 


Geo. Andrew Lewis. 


Statesville Female College éershn. 


Healthful Piedmont climate. Courses, Collegiate. Art. Busi- 

ness, Music and Bible. Terms very moderate. Send for 

vatalogue. REV. JOHN A. SCOTT, STATESVILLE, N. C. 
accepts school and col- 


THE DELINEATOR lege announcements 


(resident pupils) at one-third off regular price. 
Send for particulars. 


THE DELINEATOR. 





By CAROLYN HALSTED. 
THE LAST DAYS BEFORE THE LONG VACATION. 


How ideal are the long balmy June 
days at all the colleges, and how the 
girls live out-of-doors, bringing work and 
play to the campus, to sit in some shady 
nook, book in hand, preparing for final 
examinations; or when study is laid 
aside for the time being, to sew and chat 
and serve tea under the arching boughs, 
as of Wellesley’s oaks or Mount Hol yoke’s 
elins. 

On the back campus at Smith the 
hammocks are stretched between the 
gnarled apple-trees so Jately radiant with 
bloom, ‘anil the happy occupants con 
their lectures or lazily watch the lively 
tennis players in the neighboring courts 
as they practise for the tournament. To 
this contest friends are invited, who 
stay to make merry when the playing is 
over. During the warm evenings the 
graduating class assembles four times a 
week by Seelye Hall to sing “ Fair Smith” 
and the ‘‘Ivy 
Song,” pre- 

aratory to 

vy Day in 
senior week. 
An innova- 
tion last Ivy 
Day, likely 
to be repeat- 
ed, were the 
impromptu 
little speech- 
es given by 
four seniors 
in Assembly 
Hall—on the 
Students’ 
Buiiding, the 
college mag- 
azine, The 
Smith Col- 
lege Monthly; 
and other 
equally per- 
tinent top- 
ics. One of 
the prettiest 
features of 
the week is 
sure to be 
the Glee 
Club pro- 
menade con- 
cert, in the 
evening, 
when the 
campus is starred with myriad Japanese 
lanterns. 

Among the co-educational universities 
the June dolce far niente days bring the 
young men and the fair ‘‘ co-eds” more 
in each other’s company, discovering for 
them some of the romance of college 
days. At Brown the women’s fraternities 










SMITH DRAMATICS.—" MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING.” 


entertain generously in the month of 
roses, the university men going over to 
Pembroke Hall to accept the hospitalities 
of their pretty colleagues in the Women's 
College. <All attend the baccalaureate 
scrinon and also commencement exer- 
cises, the girls receiving the same degree 
and diploma as their masculine cot- 
freres. The latter are gallant in sending 
special invitations to the senior class of 
the Women’s College to attend the men’s 
Class Day ceremonies, where they al! 
sit together in the circle of graduates. 
The girls return the compliment on their 
Class Day, when the Brown men go over 
to hear themselves “ground,” as tlic 
girls delight in learning all the funny 
points possible and making good use of 
them. The Junior Promenade is a 
rather elaborate affair, while Ivy Day is 
crowded with gay doings, occurring 
Monday of commencement week. In the 
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afternoon the ivy is planted with the 
historic trowel, this implement being 
then passed on from the senior class to 
the juniors, with an appropriate address. 
In the evening comes the function of the 
week, the reception at Pembroke, a can- 
opy tent, being erected to hold the over- 
flow, and ‘there the speeches are made. 
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Though June is so busy for the students 
of the University of Chicago, especially 
for those who take their degree on Con- 
vocation Day, July 1, it is the most de- 
lightful of all the year, and the gay young 
undergraduates make the most of it. 
Tennis on the campus attracts many, 
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and the golf- 
ers go over to 
the well-kept 


son Park. The 
Lake Shore 
Drive affords 


vista to the 
crclist, while 
the old Mid- 
way Plaisance, er 
so rife with =  .— 
enchantment ——~ 
inWorld’sPair | 
dars, is now 
a beautiful 
boulevard 
where the 
girls and their 
escorts stroll 
inthe Summer 
moonlight. The broad lagoons of Jack- 
son Park hold forth enticements to the 
oarsmen, the natatorium near by proving 
popular with the girls. 
arly in June comes Junior Day, the 
most representative undergraduate day 
of the year, the campus a crush of 
faculty, students and their friends. The 
_ Programme varies from year to year, but 
- usually made up of athletic events in 
_ We morning, spreads given by the wom- 
én'sclubs in their residence halls, with 
open-air receptions, the young hostesses 
tewitching in their pretty frocks. The 
YY exercises occur early in the day, a 
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sprig of ivy being planted by the wall of 
one of the buildings at t' e close of the 
Ivy oration. Lately a feminine Ivy 
orator was chosen—an honor that gener- 
ally falls to a man-—for at Chicago all 
commencement festivities are the com- 
bined efforts of the men and women. 
The farces, given by a student cast, 
bubble over with fun, and the evening 
promenade finishes the day. 

Senior week follows later, comprising 
‘* Senior Finals,” a lot of class nonsense. 
Quadrangle Day, Senior Banquet, Senior 
Reception—extended to the graduating 
class by President Harper—, Alumni 
Day and Alumni Meet, when the old 
graduates have a carnival feast, then 
meet on the steps of Maskell Build- 
ing to sing the old songs and recall 
student days. 

Convocation finishes senior history 
and happens on the campus, the slender 
rolls of- parchment transforming the 
“grand old seniors’’ into ‘‘ bachelors” 
ready to face life’s problems. 

At Oberlin, the splendid old trees keep 
the campus cool and shady, and down the 
leafy walks the ‘‘ co-eds” find no lack 
of company. The town of Oberlin bears 
the reputation of existing for the col- 
lege, and the townspeople enjoy giv- 
ing lawn parties, golf fétes and all sorts 
of open-air diversions for the delecta- 
tion of the lively young collegians, to 


SMITH DRAMATICS.—"* MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM.” 


whom the final week comes all too soon. 
The girls take equal part in the various 
academic and class functions, Ivy exer- 
cises on Olass Day, the concert, banquet, 
and commencement proper. 

When the soft winds blow over Cayuga 
Lake all Cornell goes a-boating, the girls 
of Sage not envious of their masculine 
colleagues, for they now have a fine 
boathouse of their own, with picked 
crews and various craft. Cornell has 
one of the most beautiful of all the col- 
lege outlooks, and the girls are free to 
enjoy the campus for their sports and 
merrymakings. This year the men of 
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ORISP DELICIOUS 
t GINGER SNAPS..f 


Can be 



















made with 





only 


TONE'S 
JAMAICA 
GINGER 


It is the richest In flavor and 
absolutely pure. That you 
may test it, we will give youa 


SAMPLE FREE 


—enough fora batch of cakes 
—if you sénd us your grocer’s 
name, 80 that we may arrange 
with him to supply you in 
future. With it we will send 
FREE Tone’s Spicy Talk 
and Cook Booklet, by Mrs. 
Hiller, Principal Chicago Domestic Science Training 
School, containing her famous $150 Gingerbread, and 
26 other recipes for spice blending cakes, puddings, 
etc., to be made with TONE'S PURE SPICES (you 
cannot use them with other spices which are not 
pure), the recognized standard of purity in States 


having pure food laws. There- 
Ned roe 3 NS 





fore, much less spice is required 
for flavoring. 

Any kind, ALWAYS 10 cTs 
in flavor retaining package — 
These are the spices for which 
we will pay $1,000 for informa- 
tion that will better them. 


TONE BROTHERS, 





DES MOINES, IOWA 





The Queen of Dress 
Fabrics 


LANSDOW 





Ask for the Genuine and 


Insist 
On seeing the perforation 
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The true test 
[EARN At Home. of our method 
is in what our pupils say. 
We are teaching teacHers and 
childrenin every state, Alaska 
and Canada. We have pupils 
of all ages between six and 
sixty. We make music learn- 
ing a pleasure instead of a 
task. Our little booklet 
(free) tells you the rest. 





ORGAN 
VIOLIN 
GUITAR 
MANDOLIN 
BANJO 


U.S.Corr 


Dept 1 










ndence School 
CSP oo of Musie, f 
154-158 Fifth Ave. New York. 











lJ S Naval Academy Preparatory School 
& @ Three hundred and forty-two of our pupils 

passed at the Naval Academy in four years. 
Send 75 cents for a setyof old NavalyAcademy Entrance 


Papers. R.L. WHRNTZ Principal] Graduate of U. 8, 
NaVulbAtadeiny, Aunapalig, Md. 
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The Great Double-Track Scenic 
Highway to the 


Pan-American 
Exposition = 


Reached directly by the 









Lehigh Valley 
Railroad 


Stone Ballasted. 


Unequalied train service. Entrancing scenery. 
Special accommodations to patrons. 











STOP-OVER AT MAGARA FALLS WITHOUT 
EXTRA CHARGE. 


Passengers hold. tickets via the Lehigh Valley Rail- 
road and its conn, stions (eastbound, destined to Gen- 
eva and points east thereof, westbound soid at Geneva 
and points east thereof) are privileged to stop-over at 
Niagara Falls without extra charge. The stopover 
may be for any length cf time from one to ten days— 
not exceeding the latter. 

| §©6Tickete may be purchased and baggage checked 
through at any Lehigh Valley station, or stations of 
connecting lines where regular tickets are on sale to 
Buffalo. 


For descriptive matter of the route, its 
mountains, lakes and resorts, address 


CHAS. S. LEE, General Passenger Agent, 
New York. 
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For -c 
Exposition 
a postage stamp to 
ger agent. New York Cen 

on, New York. 







LADY AGENTS 


Sup The most satisfacto 


d and get our liberal 


for a re 
25 cents fo Ob. DE 


t 
THE EASTER 


af the New York Central’s Pan-American 
older, ‘“‘ Four-Track Series ” No. 15, send 
George H. Daniels, General Paasen 

tral Railroad, Grand Central 






Can obtain a very liberal 
offer for selling the fa- 
mous “ Don't Gap” Sk 
porter. holder made. Suspends 
the skirt from the shoulders. Holds waist down. No d. 
No hooks. Nosewing. Wearin Summer or Winter. Send 


agents offer. 
. 6 GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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COLLEGE NEWS. 
( Continued.) 


the freshmen class voted to allow the 


basket-ball girls to display on their 
sweaters the Cornell ‘“C,” the first time 


in the history of Sage. 


Cambridge and its surroundings abound 
in historic spots and traditions, and in 
June it is quite enchanting with its com- 


mons, by-ways embowered in foliage and 


Harvard’s ‘‘yard,”—never termed cam- 


pus—the old Revolutionary buildings, 


the great clms and the tall fences of iron 
worx and beautiful gates overran with 
vines. The Radcliffe girls take advantage 
of the long days to make excursions to 
Longfellow’s home, quaint Salem of 
witchcraft memories, Lexington and 
Concord, Bunker Hill, Plymouth Rock, 
the Wayside I and a dozen equally 


nn 
famous sights. Each year the closing 


festivities at Radcliffe grow more de- 
lightful, Class Day smarter and gayer 
with its big affair at night, when all the 
grounds about Fay House are ablaze 
with lights and decorations. 

Barnard has no landed possessions of 
note, but near at hand tlows the pic- 
turesque Hudson, and June witnesses 
the young collegians start off to inves- 
tigate the storied places along the river 
—Washington’s headquarters at New- 
burg, Sunnyside, Sleepy Hollow and all 
the rest. 

In June the Woman’s College of Balti- 
more goes out en masse, faculty and 
student body, to spend a day at Alto 
Dale, President Goucher’s beautiful 
country place beyond Baltimore, once 
an old plantation. Atnight the grounis 


and roads are lit with huge torches of | 
pitch and pine, while strings of Chinese 


lamps flicker through the trees. Com- 
mencement gayeties last for four days, 
with promenade, Glee Club concert, Ivy 
celebrations and social events. 


One of the pretty commencement cus- | 


toms of Bryn Mawr is the dressing of 
chapel with wreaths of daisies, the col- 
lege flower. The blossoms are gathered 
and woven isto chains by the freshmen 
and then handed over to the sopho- 
mores. The especial senior function 
takes the form of a charming garden- 
party, when the junior class is asked as 
a whole, and guests overflow the stretches 
of lawn by Pembroke East and West. 

To the Vassar girl the last days before 
the parting are precious, but even the 
half-tearful senior forgets her sadness 
in the round of joyous occasions. Some- 
times the college turns out for a visit 
to West Point to watch the cadets in 
their evening manceuvres on the parade 
ground, then a sail home by moonlight. 
The cadets do the honors manfully, fol- 
lowing their fair visitors to the last lim- 
its and building great bonfires along the 
river banks, around which they gather 
and sing serenades as the ‘‘ Mary Pow- 
ell,” dear to every Vassarite, moves 
slowly up toward Poughkeepsie. 

Nowhere does June come quite so 
lovely as at Wellesley, and the happy 
undergraduates roam about their ‘ Col- 
lege Beautiful,” under the trees by Tupelo 
or Lake Waban, whose smooth surface is 
dotted with pleasure boats. The month 
is crowded with social happenings, 
mostly out-of-doors. 
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Pan-American 


Exposition 
y a 
Traveling 
A selection of the Lake Shore as your route to the | 
Exposition is an absolute assurance of the best in 
| travel that money can buy. 
It means a pleasant and restful Jjourney—the most 
interesting to Buffalo, 
Fast through trains from Chicago, Toledo, Sandusky, || 
and Cleveland, affording direct connections through- 
out the West with all the lines to those cities. The best 
facilities from St. Louis and the Southwest. Cincinnati 
and the South in through trains over the C.C. C. &38 
L. Ry. (Big Four Route) via Cleveland. 
Smoothest roadbed, finest track adjustment and | 
greatest through train service in America on 


| 





Yellowstone 






The Lake Shore | 
and Michigan Southern Ry. | 


Tickets over this route afford option, boat or rail, 
either wav between Cleveland and Buffalo, also 10 | 








days’ stop off in Buffalo onall tick ts throughthatecity. || 
‘Rook of the Pan-American” contains information 
about the Exposition, maps of the grounds, Buffalo, | 
Niagara Falls, etc. It, with ‘* Book of Trains,” sent free | 
on request, A.J.SMITH, G. P. & T. A. CLEVELAND, oO. 
i SS ES Se | 
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National Park 


In July the railways will make exceedingly 


low rates to San Francisco, as for example, 


$59.00 from 
| Portland and N.P.R. 


including return via 
Go and see for your- 


Chicago, 


self, California, Oregon, Washington, Montana, 


| the cities of Portland, Tacoma, Seattle, Spokane; 
| Helena, Butte, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth and 
the Superiors, and last but not least, Yellow- 
stone National Park. 
in stamps to Chas. S. Fee, St. Paul, Minn., for 
Wonderland 


If you will send 6c. 


1901 and an Epworth 


League map folder, you will see the necessity 
of buying your tickets for return via the N. iA 
R.as no other line can offer you all of these . 


attractions or more than a fraction thereof. 


We 


| have the only rail line to the park. 


“A Yardof Shirt Waists” 








We will send you, postpaid, free, an illustrated sheet 
showing between 90 and 40 styles of the latest up-to-dat | 


Ladies’ and Misses’ Shirt-Waists or Blouses. 
“The Shirt-Waist Man" circular illustrating the latest 
styles in Shirt-Waists and Blouses for Men and Boys 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO.,, Limited, | 





The best Rug made itn America. 
Rugs in use all over the United States. 
tidres made from, Silk Scraps. Write for particulars. — 


METROPOLITAN RUG WORKS, 157 S.Western Ave.,Chicago 


14 West 18th Street, New York, N. ¥. 





LD CARPET ““k" 


ge £F- .,. 


Silla OI Ss 


\ 


Write for . 


nannsomse NEW RUGS: 


Thousands of out '. 


Elegant Per « 


$50.00 
California 


AND RETURN 


CHICAGO 
& NORTH-WESTERN 
RAILWAY 


Tickets on sale July 6 to 13; 


return limit August 31, 1901. 
Choice of routes. 


THE Overland Limited 6.30 p. m. every 

day in the year, from Chicago via Chi- 
cago-Uniton Paci,ic and North-Western 
Line, arrives San Francisco afternoon of 
third day. All meals in Dining Cars; Buffet 
Library Cars (with barber). Two other 
fast trains leave Chicago 10.00 a. m. and 
10.30 p.m. daily. The best of everything. 
Call on any agent for tickets or address 


461 Broadway, - New York | 435 Vine 8t., = Cincinnati 
601 Chest St .Philadelphia | 507 Smithfield St,, Pittsburg 
268 Washington St.,B8cston | 234 Superior St., Cleveland 
S07 Main St., - - Buffalo| 17 Campus-Martius, Detroit 
212 Clark St., - Chicago | 2XingSt.East, Toronto,Ont. 


Grecian 
Bust 
Girdle 


“CORSET REST” 


A Natural Bust Sup- 
= and Back Brace. 


ee from the 
shou ers and retains 
















the natural position of 
the bust. Affordsunre- , 
stricted motion of the 
bedy. Supports skirts 
and hose. Launders. 
: ight, soft and cool, 
For Housewear, Négligé, Golfing, Bathing and Physt- 
Te nnis, Athletics,Corpulency, Maternity, 
endorsed by thous- 


cal Culture, 
Nursing and all hygienic wear. 
anda. he garment of the day. 


Strie 64, White, Drab or Black Sateen 
Style 72, White Imported Batiste . . x $1. 50 
Style 40, White Summer Netting . 


Bost measure 30 to 50 Inches. 


CLASSIC CORSET CO., Chicago, III. 


Post paid 


Circular on request. 


PT een 
Asmakersoffineyarns ™ 

OW itistoourinterestthat ™ 

every woman should ™ 

understand the art of ™ 

to knitting. For her ben- ™ 

efit we have prepared ™ 

= The Columbia Book jh 

mn l t of the Useof Yarns, m 
containing acomplete ™ 

education in the use ™ 

. of needleand yarn. All ™ 
% stitches are described and pictured. The ™ 
% latest style garments are shown by photo- ™ 
he phs with directions for their making. ™ 
. We place the price at 15 cents to cover ex- mn 
» f your dealer does not have the ™ 
w k write to mn 
¥ Manfrs. of COLUMBIA YARNS. J 
Y P. O. Box 1613, Philadelphia. fq 


D332 333 333 333 333233 235 3333333¢ 


PHOTOGRAPHY MADE EASY 








' “iessiear Phetegraphy” will assist everybody who 
) im thie branch of art. It describes in rimple lan- 
‘ of the chemistry of photography, and displays 
3 of good specimens of amateur work. "es Cents. 


® BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO., Timitea, 
z ee 17 W eat 18th Strect, New York, N. Y. 


easels or screens. 
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TO CLEAN BRASS.—Brass may be 
nicely cleaned with salt and strong vine- 
var, but unless the surface is carefully 
washed and then thoroughly dried with 
a clean flannel cloth, the acid will produce 
green streaks that will be very difficult to 


‘emove. Rotten-stone made into a paste 
with kerosene is also excellent. Rub the 
paste on briskly with a soft cloth, and 
then wash it off with hot suds and wipe 


the brass dry. A paste made of lard oil 


and Tripoli or rotten stone is used by en- 
gineers to keep the brass parts of their 
machinery bright and is, perhaps, the 
best preparation yet devised for the pur- 
pose. It should be rubbed on briskly 
with a flannel cloth or with a fine brush 
when a rough surface, such as hammered 
brass, is to be treated; and as soon asthe 
metal has taken a fine polish, the paste 
should be washed off with strorg soap- 
suds and the surface wiped dry and pol- 
ished with dry flannel or chamois skin. 
When fancy pieces of brass, such as 
plaques, frames, easels, etc., are to be 
cleaned, all accessories must be removed 
that could be soiled by the paste. Thus, 
hammered brass plaques that are framed 
in plush should be taken out of the frames 
to be polished, and ribbon or silk decora- 
tions should be removed from brass frames, 
A strong solution of 


oxalic acid will sometimes clean brass 


that is much soiled, when everything else 
has failed. It, should be applied with a 
brush and the brass vigorously scrubbed, 
after which the acid should be washed 
off and the article polished with dry flan- 
nel. Oxalic acid is very poisonous, and 
the bottle should be plainly labelled and 


placed beyond the reach of children. 


Brass stair-rods and: other articles that 
have been lacquered: should never be 
treated with acid or paste, but should be 
quickly washed with warm soap-suds, 
carefully wiped with a dry cloth, and 
then placed before the fire or in the sun 
to become perfectly dry. 

SEALING A ROOM.—When getting a 
room ready to disinfect, it is important 
that it should be sealed so tight that 
little of the disinfecting fumes shall escape 
and also that the sealing agent shall be 
easy to remove. Here is a method that 
is simple and clean: Soak two teaspoon- 
fuls of powdered gum tragacanth in a 
pint of cold water for an hour, then place 
the bow] in a panful of boiling water and 
stir frequently until the gum is dissolved. 


_ Have newspaper cut into strips abuut two 


inches wide and paste six thicknesses to- 
gether. Vaste these over the cracks of 
doors and windows, leaving the door by 
which you leave the room to be sealed 
after the fumigator is lighted. If there is 
a fireplace in the room, it must be covered 
with several thicknesses of thick brown 
paper. The gum tragacanth is easily 
washed off and does not discolor either 
paint or woodwork. 

TO CLEAN CUT GLASS.—Wash it in 
warm water to which a few drops of am- 
monia have been added. Brush with a 
soft brush dipped in whiting and, when 
the powder is wiped off, polish with 
tissue paper. 
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The Corset 


of the 


Century 


CORSET 


“STRAIGHT FRONT 

This corset is made according to the 
latest Parisian Fashion, and will not 
break down on the sides, the perpen- 
dicular boning in the side section re- 
lieving the strain on the side steels, 
and makes breaking impossible. 

Material and workmanship equal to 
garments that you pay double the price 
for. Made with four and five hook 
clasps. 

If not for sale at your dealers, send $1.00 to 


BIRDSEY, SOMERS & COMPANY 
349 Broadway, New York 
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FOR LADIES’ HATS 


We have the only device in existence that preserves 
the hat from unsightly hat pin holes, secures the hat 
firmly to the head and prevents any style pin from 
falling out. It {8 small, 
unique, and a beautiful 
ornament. It is easily at- 
tached. to the hat and so 
convenient thatnolady will 
ever be without one after 
once using. Made up in 
Blue, White and Green 
Enamel, RomanGold, 
Pinin Gold and Oxi- 
dized Silver. Price 2c. 
each postpaid. Agents 
Exclusive territory given. 





wanted everywhere. 
Send for particulars. 


J. S. MOORE MFG. CO., Dept. 0, Waterville, Maine 
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ON 


“S0-NO-MOR’ 
Dress Shield Retainers 


make one pair of shields useful 
for all waists. Can attach or re- 
, move shields instantly. ne sewing, 
discoloring nor rustin 
oods, marked ‘*&o 
sk your dealer for them, 





Genuine 
- Silv er.” 


or send 2&5 cents for 
sample set to 
BEESE 
ore IALTY 
Deal A CO. Mfra. 
aareee Davenport. Towa. 





HOWE ech CO., Selling Agents, Chicags. 
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High grade shoes of every style 
for hard wear, for dress, indoors and 


() when you see the finish 
wD and feel how well they 
wy fit the foot. 
W Ask your 

W dealer 











® to show 

- you the wy 

@) Rad- ( 

wv ecliffe, w 
) 
rd 
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wy 
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\ re rceocecete 


Everlasting 
Side. Corsets. 


Need no breaking in— 
every pair is outfitted 
with our Patent Everlast- 

“) ing Non-breakable Side 
a yi! Steels. 


They give grace to the 
' form and comfort to the 
| wearer—absolutely the 
| only resilient and non- 
breakable Corsets on 
the market, 
If not for sale at your 
dealers send #1 for sample 
pair of corsets to 


y ‘The. &C.CORSET CO. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 





DON'T YOU WANT THE AGENCY 9 


FOR AN ARTICLE THAT YOU CAN SELL TO 
NEARLY EVERY WOMAN TO WHOM YOU sHOW Ir @ 
THE ** DUPLEX’? SKIRT AND WAIST FASTENER 
ositively keeps the skirt and waist together at the walst- 
ine. Simply pin the “Duplex” to your walst. Thereisa 
double pin on the back. Buckle around er Sew two 
: B es"’ on your 
sk rt, same dis- 
tance apart as 
the prongs on 
the *“* Duplex. 
Hang the skirt 
on the prongs. 
It is then fas- 
SSS tened to stay 
; fastened. The 
waist can't workup; the skirt can't drop down. You 
will never know what re al comfort is unt!] you get one, 
Price 26c., Belts In three colors —White, Drab and Black 
post paid. 25, 30, 36 and 42 bs bes. Can be used without belt 
To show the “Duplex” Is to sell it. We know what we are talking about in 
making this statement, for we have agents who formerly sold other fasteners and 
are now selling the “Duplex” exclusively. It beats them all 
Eeclusive territory and liberal commission. 


THE CROCKER CO COMPANY, 409 Pine St. Providence, R. L 


Milinery Taught By Mal 


Every woman !n per own home can have a complete 
course ein Milline A verythin in high-class Millinery 
thoroughly taught. " Send for Free Sample Lesson 

and our handsome cotelogue. 

BROWNING MILLINERY COLLEGE, 1461 Michigan Ave., Chicago, 









out. You marvel atthe price—$2.50— ~ 
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SHIRT-WAISTS AND BLOUSES @ 


Z FOR MEN AND BOYS. = 
PANN AAAS 


The decree has gone forth; the shirt- his attire, and will carefully select the 
waist is to be included in the Summer - shirt-waists that are to be worn upon the 
different occasions for which 
they are intended. 

The materials exhibited 
for these garments are var- 
ied, and all tastes and all 
conditions of the purse may 
be satisfied. Dainty striped 
madras in both the cotton 
and silky weaves is extremely 
attractive, while the all-white 
madras with a silky design 
in self-color suggests modes 
that will be suitable for wear 
in the late afternoon and 
evening on hot sultry days 
either in the city or at the 
Summer resort. Mercerized 
linens in pale blue, pale pink 
and the delicate violet tones 
are pleasing to the eye and 
will be extensively used for 
more dressy occasions. 

The turn-down linen col- 
lar, in medium and _ high 
widths, is usually worn with 
the shirt-waist, and the cuffs 
match the material and are 


o 
o 


¥ 


° 





~taY preferably attached, though 
4286.—34 to 50 inches. 9 sizes. 3694,—34 1050 inches, 9atzes, they may be made remov- 
40d. or 20 cents. 10d. or 20 cents. able. The style of tie worn 


depends largely upon indi- 
wardrobe of the male members of the’ vidual taste. The narrow four-in-hand 
family, as well asin the outfit of the Sum- of wash silk or material like the shirt is 
mer girl, to whom it is © fashionable, as are the 
now fairly indispensable. straight or bat-wing ties made 
The prophecy thut this 
comfortable and prac- 
tical garment would be 
generally adopted by 
men and boys was par- 
tially verified last Sum- 
mer, but by no means 
was it given the popu- 
larity it is promised this 
season, especially with 
those whose duties nec- 
essitate their spending a 
considerable portion of 
the day out-of-doors. 
When the shirt-waist is 
to constitute a portion 
of a uniform, as with 
the letter carriers, for 
instance, it should be 
selected in a color to 
match or harmonize 
with the trousers, light- 
gray cotton cheviot, 
chambray or madras in 
the same quiet tone 
being the usual choice. 
When the mercury 
reaches 100° it is idle to 
argueabout conveptions, 499, 34 0.50 inches. 9 sizes.  4990.—34 to 50 inches. 9 sizes. 
and the man _ whose Se or O08 conta: (acor 25 cents. 
duties compel him to re- 
main in the hot city most of the Summer of the materialyor of some soft silk ina 
will gratefully welcome this innovation,in,, color, to)harmonize, or in black or white. 





~~ 








The belt that is invariably added may be 
of patent or russet leather, suede or of 
the same material as that used for the 
trousers, if they are of flannel or duck. 
Suspenders are also worn with this 
year’s shirt-waists, and the problem of 


9 otz 2. 


& non-elastic 
band arrang- 
ed at the 
waist-line of 
the shirt- 
waist. This 
band is but- 
toned to the 
trousers and 
vives an ad- 
justment 
both com- 
fortable and 
firm. An 
even more 
practical 
idea is to pass 
the suspen- 
ders through 
openings 
made at each 
side of the 
front and 


5019.—10 to 16 years. 
4ntzes. 9d. or 20 cents. 





= to tabs 
4951.-—-34 to 5 
$s. or 25 cents. 





having them 
invisible has 
been solved 


with satisfac- 
tory results. 
In one arrange- 
ment, before 
the shirt-waist 
is put on the 
suspenders are 
fastened to it 
inside by beiug 
passedthrough 
loops of tape, 
which are 
fastened to 
the shoulder 
seams and are 
then buttoned 
that 


O inches. are placed on 





5233.—4 to 46 years. 13 sizes. 
9d. or 20 cents. 


back at the waist- 
line. A. slight 
blouse effect is es- 
sential to the cor- 
rect finish of the 
new  shirt-waist. 

For golf, yacht- 
ing, tennis and all 
outdoor sports the 
shirt-waist will 
have many follow- 
ers. Fine light- 
weight flannel will 
be especially suit- 
able for develop- 
ing shirt-waists in- 
tended for yacht- 
ing and boating. 
while washable 
silks, in pure white 
or with stripes of 
some delicate co- 


lor, or black and white striped, will be 
worn for the promenade along the beach 


and in the city as well.. 


Indeed, the man 


who plans to go coatless this Summer 
will equal in glory the shirt-waist girl. 
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Unless you are 
using Fels-naptha soap, 
you can wash with half 
the work; and wash 


better. You’d like a 
little leisure, wouldn't 
you? 


All the soap-adver- 
tisers sing some such 
song—what a lot o’ lei- 
sure I’d have if I washed 
with ’em all! 

There’s another verse 


in our song; here ’tis:. 


The grocer, who sells 
you Fels-naptha, re- 
turns your money if you 
don’t like it. 

Do you mean that I 
can use your soap—use 
it up—and then, if I 
think it wasn’t good, my 
grocer will give me back 
my money? 

Yes. 

Haven't I got to re- 
turn the soap? 

How can you return 
the soap, if you’ve used 
it up? 

I might not have used 
it all; I might have some 
of it left. Do youmean 
to say I can buy two 
bars, use one, and get 
my money for both bars 
back? 

Of course. 

I can use the soap up 
and have my money 
back too? 

Of course. 

Isn’t this a little hard 
on you? 

Not a bit ; you won't 
want your money. 

What if I should? 

You'd get it. 

My grocer will give it 
to me? 

Yes. 

Without waiting to 
ask you? 

Of course; we have 
told him to. 

Ain’t you afraid I'll 
tell him a fib? 

Not a bit. 

Why not? 


You'll want- the 


‘soap ten times as 


much as you'll want 
the money. 

Do you really mean’! 
can wash with half the 
work? and you said 
“wash better ’’— what 
do you mean by that? 

We mean that Fels- 
naptha takes about half 
as much rubbing as a 
good soap. 

What is a good soap? 

There isn’t any; mere 
soap is not good any 
more. 

Is not Fels-naptha a 
soap then? 

Yes, but more; it is 
more than soap; it is 
soap and naptha. 

What do you mean 
by washing better ? 

Less wear of the 
clothes, for one thing. 

How’s that ? 

Less rubbing, less 
wear ; any doubt about 
that ? | 

Just by washing easy? 

That’s all ; what else 
do you want ? 

And you say I can 
buy Fels-naptha soap of 
a grocer,and he'll return 
my money, if I don’t 
find it washes as clean, 
and saves full half of the 
rubbing— and half of 
the rubbing is half of the 
wear—do you mean all 
that? IfIsay “Idon't 
think so,” I get my 
money, do I? 

All you’ve got to do, 
to get your money, is to 
tell your grocer you've 
tried Fels-naptha and 
found it no better than 
some other soap, no 
matter what soap. But, 
of course you won't 
want any after that. 

Do you mind telling 
me? have you ever re- 
turned any money on 
this queer bargain? 

Yes. 
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To how many? 

Five. 

Did they give any 
reason for asking for it ? 

Not till we sent to 
inquire about it. 

What reason then? 

We have, in 2 years, 
returned to 4 grocers 45 
cents for 5 women. The 
reason, when given, was 
boiling the clothes. 

If you wash with hot 
water, you may as well 
use mere soap ; it distils 
Fels-naptha ; drives off 
the napthaand wastesit. 

A woman, who uses 
lels-naptha with hot 
water, loses the naptha ; 
the soap, however, is 
still soap. 

The reason, in every 
case, appeared to be that 
the soap was used in hot 
water. That spoils it; or, 
rather, hot water drives 
off the naptha, wastes it. 
Fels-naptha soap, with- 
out naptha, is nothing 
but soap. Those women 
expected Fels-naptha ta 
wash with less rubbing 
than soap; and then, dis- 
regarding instructions, 
boiled the naptha out of 
it—wasted the naptna. 

Of course, if I try a 
soap, I’ll follow direc- 
tions; but most good 
housekeepers do dis- 
trust cold water for 
washing. | 

Cold water is all right; 
but warm is more com- 
fortable, and washes 
just as clean. If you 
wash once with Fels- 
naptha,and follow direc- 
tions, you'll never go 
back to soap. 

The maker, Fels & 
Co, Philadelphia, will 
send you a bit of Fels- 
naptha to try, if you like, 
with directions for 
washing with it—any- 
where—free, of course ; 
and (be glad to. 


BABY’'S SHORT CLOTHES and the 
day they are donned, mark an epoch 
in the little one’s life. 
We have a dainty book for mothers to 
use in keeping the record of 


Baby's 
Red Letter Days 


There are 24 pages, 6x8 inches in size. 
Every page has an appropriate border 
and a charming picture, drawn especially 
for this book by Jesse Wilcox Smith. 
There is not a line of advertising matter: 
the record pages are handsomely printed 
in colors and bound in a stiff cover. 


A $1.50 Book for 25 cents. 


We will send you a copy, postpaid, for 25 cents and 
the name of your family physician. Write to-day. 


Sample Pages Free. 
JUST’S FOOD COMPANY, Syracuse, N.Y. 
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Skirt, Waist and Belt Holder 
SNAPS ON LIKE A GLOVE. 


It saves time and trouble and helps to make a woman 
well dressed. No pins, hooks and eyes or metal bands. 
No tearing or rusting. Goes through laundry. Once 
on waist or bodice, always ready. Others have failed. 
The CAYA is practical. Excels all in simplicity, con- 
venience and utility. 

3 sets and a detachable belt holder, 25. post- 
paid, if your dealer does hot keep the “CAYA.” 

The thousands of mall orders received tell best what ladies think of 
the“ OCAYA.” Agents wanted In every place. 


CAYADUTTA MPG. CO., Johnstown, N. Y. 





AND SATIN REMNANTS for 
Crazy Patch. A large packaxe, 
retty pieces, assorted colors, l0c.; 


packages, 25c.; A large package, 
all colors, Embroidery Silk, 20c.; Sheet of Crazy 
Stitches with every order. Quilt Patterns, 10c. each. 


[50Years REPU 


LADIES’ ART COMPANY, 188, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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By HELEN M. WINSLOW. 


Work for the oppressed and down- 
trodden is and has long: been a legiti- 
mate part of woman’s labors everywhere. 
The Indians have been objects of solici- 
tude to many, and there are a number of 
Indian Associations doing good work 
for the elevation of the red man. Es- 
pecially notable are those of Massachu- 
setts and Oonnecticut. 

The Connecticut Indian Association 
has been in existence for twenty years, 
its aim being, first, to influence the 
people; second, to influence the Govern- 
ment; third, to aid Indians individually. 
Branch associations have been formed 
in thirteen towns of the State, the en- 
tire membership counting over eight 
hundred. In 1890 the Secretary of the 
Interior assigned to the Assuciation the 
use of one hundred and sixty acres of 
land on the Fort Hall Reservation, the 
first instance of the kind in the history 
of the country, and immediately four 
distinct departments of labor in behalf 
of the Indians were begun. 

These included pioneer mission work, 
educational work, instruction in prac- 
tical farming and home building on res- 
ervations. The Annual Report shows 
results that compensate for all the money 
($2,500 per year) and labor expended. 
A feature of the Association’s efforts 
has been the medical education of In- 
dian women; seven young women have 
been supported through a course in the 
Training School for Nurses, and are now 
at work in their vocation. One Indian 
woman, educated by the Association, 
ranks high as a physician, combining 
missionary work with her medical 
practice. 

The society is non-sectarian, repre- 
sentatives of six denominations being 
upon the Board. The work in which 
the Association is now chiefly interested 
is among the Navajo Indians. The offi- 
cers are: President, Mrs. Sara T. Kinney, 
New IIaven, who is also State Regent, 
D. A. R., for Connecticut ; General Sec- 
retary, Mrs. S. A. Booth, of New Haven; 
General Treasurer, Mise S. B. Hunting- 
don, of Hartford. Mrs. Kinney, the 
president, is a woman of uncommon 
energy and ability. She was the wife 
of Major Kinney, who was well known 
for a great many years as editor of 
the Hartford Courant, and they both 
enjoyed the close friendship of such lit- 
erary people as Charles Dudley Warner, 
Mark Twain, Prof. Richard Burton and 
others. Mrs. Kinney is devoted to 
patriotic work, having been State Regent 
of the Connecticut D, A. R. for seven 
or eight years. She was the State Com- 
missioner to the World’s Fair at Chicago 
and to the Cotton States Exposition at 
Atlanta in 1895. 


Musical clubs are becoming more pop- 
ular with women each year, and we give 
this inonth a programme for musical 
study. Probably the most thoroughly 
efficient musical club in tke world of 
women is in Minneapolis. From Julia 
D. Cowles of that city comes the follow- 
ing inspiring account of it, the story of 
which will encourage others who are 
trying to build up musical clubs: 

The Ladies’ Thursday Musicale is 
among the oldest women’s clube of 
Minneapolis, and the nature of its work 
is such as to bring it prominently into 
the public life of the community. The 
club was organized nine years ago and 
now nuinbers about five hundred. 

The object of the society is not only 
the mutual improvement of its members 
along musical lines, but the promotion 
of musical culture among the citizens of 
Minneapolis. A musicale is given every 
second Thursday morning throughout 
the season, the programme being given 
by active members, occasionally assisted 
by some visiting musician. These pro- 
grammes are of a high degree of merit, 
and one of the churches of the city is 
engaged for these events throughoat the 
year, since the club rooms coald not 
begin to accommodate the number who 
attend. Tickets are always issued to 
members for friends from out-of-town. 
The programmes of these fortnightly 
meetings carry out a well-planned course 
of study, which varies from year to 
year. During one season each prv- 
gramme began with an overture and 
closed with a symphony, given by four 
and eight hand arrangements for pianos. 
Each number was preceded by a short 
analysis of the character and develop- 
ment of the themes upon which it was 
built, giving the audience an intelligent 
conception of the number. This year 
the topic of atudy is ‘‘Nature Music”, 
a typical programme during this course 
being “‘ Music of the Sea.” 

Notable musicians have been brought 
to the city from time to time through 
the efforts of the club. There have been 
artists’ recitals, folk-song recitals, lJec- 
tures by such musicians as Walter Dam- 
rosch on the German operas, and an 
illustrated Iccture on Indian music. 
These are all free to members. 

Several notable musical events, upon a 
more extended scale, have’ been pre- 
sented also, and these have been for the 
public as well as for members of the 
Musicale. The Thomas Orchestra was 
brought to the city twice, and im each 
case the price of seats was placed as low 
as possible in order that a great number 
of people might attend. The club never 
aims.to make money from these events. 
One of the\unique features of last sea- 


son’s musical events was a “ Home Com- 
posers’ Concert,” at which only the 
original compositions of local musicians 
were presented. The programme was a 
revelation, even to the musical people of 
the city. : 

To farther its educational work, the 
club, through one of its committees, 
furnishes a programme of music in the 
various public school buildings of the 
city at intervals, and it also responds to 
calls for musical numbers in connection 
with many forms of charitable work. 
One of its most delightful and thought- 
ful plans is that for the hospitals of the 
city. These are visited, each once a 
month, and a programme of appropriate 
music is rendered for those of the sick 
who are able to be thus entertained. 
The music is chiefly vocal, since few of 
the hospitals have instruments, and the 
guitar or mandolin is used for accom- 
paniments. 

The esteem in which the Ladies’ 
Thursday Musicale is held throughout 
the city is due, perhaps, as much to its 
unselfish character as to the high stan- 
dard of work which it sets before its 
members. 

Up to the present year the president 
of the club was Mrs. H. W. Gleason, now 
of Boston. Her successor is Mrs. George 
E. Ricker. 


STUDY PROGRAMME. 
MUSIC. 

EKarliest development in Oriental nations. 
Hindoo. Japanese. Chinese. Israelite or 
Hebrew. Islamite or Mohammedan. Greek. 
Roman. Early Christian. The Chant and 
Hymnology. Secular Music of the Middle 
Ages. Folk Song. Troubadours. Minne- 
singers. Meistersingers, 

The Growth of Polyphony. Music in Eng- 
land, France, and the Netherlands from the 
Twelfth to the Fifteenth Century. The Evo- 
lution of Music during the Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Centuries. Its Progress in Italy. 

The Rise of the Opera. The Sacred Drama 
—the Cantata. Its Progress in Germany. 
Luther and the Reformation. 

Theoretical Writers. Practical Musicians. 
Progress of Music in England. 

Church and Chamber Music. Music in- 
cident to the Drama Musical Instruments. 
History of the Violin Family. Evolution of 
the Piano Forte. 

The Oratorio, Passion Music, Symphony, 
Concerto, Mass, etc. 

Women in Music. 

Composers of different schools should be 
studied as follows: 

1. Italian Writers: Caressimi, Scarletti, 
Stradella, Porpora, Pergolesi, Cherubini, 
Rossini, Verdi. | 

2. German Writers: The Passion Music 
of Schiitz, Handel, Graun, and Bach. Then 
take up in the following order Handel, Haydn, 
Beethoven, Spohr, Weber, Schubert, Mendels- 
soho, Schumann, Wagner, Bruch, Brahms, 
Reinecke, Hummel. 

3. French Writers: Berlioz, Saint-Saens, 
Gounod, Thomas. 

4. English Writers: H. Purcell, W. Jack- 
son, W. S. Bennett, J. Benedict, G. A. Mac- 
farren, H. Smart, F. H. Cowell, J. Stainer, 
A.C. Mackenzie, C. V. Stanford, Arthur 
Sullivan, C. H. H. Perry. 

6 Scandinavian and Slav Writers: Rub- 
instein, Tschaikowsky, Dvorak, Gade, Grieg, 
Chopin, Svendsen. 

6 American Writers: J. K. Paine, Arthur 
Foote, G. K. Whitney, Dudley Buck, J. C. D. 

Parker, Horatio W. Parker, Mrs. H. H. A. 
Beach, W. Patten. 
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$ iT" AN UNPARALLELED OFFER! 













— SEND US FIFTY CENTS 


08 @& guarantee of good faith (a small 
nominal deposit which we require to pre- 
vent small boys and irresponsible triflers 
from sending for wheels with no inten- 
tion of buying) and we will ship this 
High Grade Guaranteed ‘* ARLINGTON ” 
the highest grade bicycle ever offered at 
ens ning near our price of $11.50 
C.O.D. for the balance of $11.00 subject to 
your examination and approval, and if on 
arrival you are not entirely satisfied with the 
Wheel, refuse {t and we will promptly refund 
your deposit. If on the other hand you think {t worth 
of atrial, pay the express agcnt the balance of $11.00 an 
' freight charges; and if after ten days’ trial you are not satis- 
fied, return [t to us at our expense both ways and we will promptly 
refund your moucy. The “ARLINGTON ” has been a popular 
Wheel of the high-grade class for yearn. Its name-plate haa never 
been changed and it has heretofore becn sold in large quantities at 


1901 MODEL 


Cne Piece 
Hanger 
Flush Joints 


Guaranteed for | Year 


: much higher prices; but in order to emphasize our lead- 
TEN DAYS TRIAL ership in giving values, we have made an enormous con- 
frect peer sly reducing the cost and enabling ua to sell 

s 


heel at 611.50—a price never heard of in the bicycle 
businces for a FIRST-HAND, FIRST-GRADE, Completely Equipped Wheel. : 


The tARLINGTON has flush joints throughout; high polish enamel] frame (black or maroon); latest 
barre] pattern hubs; high-grade “ Unfon" Single Tube Tires: thoroughly tested hardened silver finished sprock- 
eta; one-piece hanger; seat post expander; internal expander handle-bars, your choice of up or down turn; rat- 
trap or rubber combination pedals, and complete highest grade equipment throughout. UNDERSTAND 
this is the 1901 Model of the celebrated “*ARLINGTON’® and should not be compared with unreliable 
machines in which quality and equipment has been sacrificed to meet our non-competitive price. 


OUR GREAT $11.50 BICYCLE OFFER IS BUT A SAMPLE 


OF THE EXCELLENT VALUES WE GIVE IN ALL LINES 
tw Order to-day and state which of our FREE CATALOGUES you want sent with the Wheel.g? 


CASH BUYERS’ UNION, (Inc.) 24 Suri SuRen st» = CHICAGO, ILL. 


The First National Bank of Chicago vouch for our relfability. 


The Natural Body Brace 


NEARLY EVERY WOPIAN SHOULD HAVE IT 
COSTS YOU NOTHING TO TRY IT 
WORN WITH OR WITHOUT CORSET 
SIMPLE IN CONSTRUCTION—COMFORTABLE—ADJUSTABLE 
TO ANY FIGURE 
ENDORSED BY EVERY PHYSICIAN WHO HAS USED IT 


=. 



























When we say our Brace is almost sure to bring speedy 
relief and comfort to chronic or acute sufferers from all 
sorts of ‘‘Female Weakness,’’ we simply tell you mildly 


What More Than 20,000 Women 


have told us positively. 
of those who try it. 


It gives satisfaction to ninety-eight per cent. 
The following letter is one of many thousands. 


HEBRON, Nebraska, March 15, 1899. 


“T suffered over twenty years with all that ‘Female Weakness’ means. Physicians and supporters always 
failed to help me. 1 bought a NATURAL BODY BRACE a few years ago when I could not stand without 
fainting. It made a new woman of me, bringing me splendid health and happiness.—Mrs. Iba M. Futon.” 


MONEY REFUNDED IF BRACE IS NOT SATISFACTORY. 
trated book, MAILED FREE. 


Send for full information and illus- 
Address 


THE NATURAL BODY BRACE CoO., Box 137, SALINA, KANSAS 
PTT ee r 


_ Kace Powder 


“An Exquisite Totlet Necessity.” 


Freshens, clears, beantifies the complexion. Restores and 
preserves Its natural softness and purity. For over thirty 
years the Standard Tollet Powder. Avold all substitutes. 


Flesh, White, Pink, Cream Tints, 50c. per box. Druggista or by mail. 
BEN. LEVY & CO.,, French Perfumers, 
No. 125 Kingston Street, Boston, Mass., U.S 
Sold by all the best Chemists tn Europe. 





THE REGULAR DIRECT FACTORY PRICE 


: : 6 5 () Wefurnishyou 66 Pullman Sleeper 99 Go-Cart called 


this handsome “Pull 
man" because it can by an instantaneous patent adjustment be turned 
intoa “Sleeper” Baby Carriage ; fully equipped ; with sateen paragol. 


Made of the best quality reed; handsomely woven; perfect gear of 

best quality spring steel; triple plated Bessemer steel axles and rubber-tired wheels—positively 
the best combination baby carriage and go-cart on the market to-day. Money refunded if not per- 
fectly satisfactory in every respect on arrival. If you prefer to examine the Go-cart, send $1.00 with 
your order and we shall send C. O. D. for the balance. DON’T FORGET the prices we quote in 


our advertisements include a full set of first-class, high-grade rubber tires, without which no baby 
carriage or go-cart is worthy of consideration. 


y Send for free Baby Carriage and Go-cart Catalog, 
illustrating full line, from $3 upwards. 


Best quality, lowest prices, prompt service. 


CASH BUYER’S UNION, (Inc.) /°*™ pear Pye ** CHICAGO 


Dent. ¥-6, 
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HERE WE ARE, “Grust 
HOW MUCH DO WE i EIGH ? 





THERE ARE TEN OF US 


We are the Wayne 
Knit Ponies, and every 
boy or girl who wears 




















PONY STOCKINGS 


can guess how much we 


weigh. The ten who 
guess nearest, each get 


one of us free. Which 
one would you like? 
Your dealer can tell you 
all about it. Ask him. 


If he does not know, 

write us and we will tell 

you. Address— 
WAYNE KNIT PONIES 


Care Wayne Knitting Mills 
FORT WAYNE,TIND. 




























and WAVER The Most 
Avoids Heating the Hair—] Convenient. 
Can be Slept in with Comfort Most 
-Does not Break the Hair or 
Hurt the Head—Cannot Slip Se Comfortable 
or Come Undone kly 2 and Safest 
justed—Durable—Effe: tive. ever used. 
AGREAT BOOK for CHILDREN 
A set of either six curlers or four wavers 
Clack, —_-, or gray), 25 cents. Malled 
———=—9) on receipt of p Special terms to Agents. 


170 5th Ave., N.Y. 





MERKHA™M TRADING a. 
—for cosy corner, bay 


A SEAT window, bedroom, hall or 


AND parlor 


A TRUNK = bag walsts, hats, 


Very handsome, useful and inexpensive. All sizes. 
Get FREE our illustrated catalogue covering this 
and a full line of porch swing seats, parlor, hall, 
fire and work screens. 


HARRY 1. GREENE, Mir., stock Exchange Biig., CHICAGO 
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Girls Pe | baReest 


THERE ARE FEw THINGS More DELIGHT- 
ful in life than starting out on a well- 
earned holiday, a holiday which has 
been won by conscientious work, earn- 
estly and bravely done throughout the 


year. At last one may lay aside the 
daily routine of business, may leave the 
noise of the city, the hut streets and 
heavy atmosphere and enjoy the refresh- 
ment derived from pure air and country 
surroundings. All honest workers gain 
from their vacation a true pleasure 
which the idle, indolent or selfish people 
of the world can never know. Many 
girls who have been busy all the year 
are now looking forward to a visit to 
one of the country vacation louses 
which have, within recent years, been 
established in connection with the girls’ 
clubs of the large cities, and where, by 
paying a very moderate amount for 
board, the most enjoyable advantages 
may be obtained. 

Most girls who are engaged i in shop or 
office work can have a two weeks’ holi- 
day, but some can allow themselves only 
a few days of freedom. Even a brief 
rest and a change of scene will often 
save a girl from a serious breakdown 
in health. 

When on a vacation one should forget 
all about work and stop thinking about 
the many little worries of life aa above 
all, not talk about them. A complete 
change of surroundings has the effect 
often of making worries seem so far 
away and trivial that they lose their 
power of annoyance. An important 
thing to remember is that resting does 
not absolutely mean being idle or sleep- 
ing late in the morning or lolling about 
lazily and Janguidly during the day. The 
most useful kind of rest is a change of 
occupation and in entering into new in- 
terests and amusements. Outdoor sports, 
rowing, bathing, bicycling, walkirg in 
shady woods and roads or by the sea- 
side will help to give health and appetite, 
but it is important to understand that 

radual and moderate exercise is bene- 
cial and that overdoing it will be 
harmful. 

The golden opportunities for studying 
Nature should be dearly prized when on 
a Summer vacation. There is a chance 
to learn something of bird life, trees, 
ferns and flowers, to open one’s eyes to 
effects of color in clouds, landscapes and 
sunsets, and at night to look intelligently 
at the glorious expanse of the heavens 
and the wonders of the stars and con- 
stellations. The girl who loves Nature 
will find in it a source of joy and 
strength unknown to one who does not 
open her eyes and her heart to the 
beauties of the world. 


By THE EARNEST EFFORTS OF THE WOMEN 
and girls interested in the movement, a 
charming old homestead at Huntington, 
L. I., was secured two years ago by the 


2 
rs. 













Girls’ Friendly Society as a vacation 
house for the young business girls from 
New York. The place, which was at 
first rented, is now the property of the 
Society, and the young members may 
take just pride in feeling that it is owing 
to their own cooperation that some of 
the indebtedness was paid, for the girls 
worked nobly in getting up Summer 
entertainments, fairs, etc., for the benefit 
of the house, and unselfishly denied 
themselves many amusements during 
the first season, in order that the money 
might go toward the scheme which they 
had at heart. Many friends of the So- 
ciety contributed generously toward the 
purchase of the property, which is a 
farm of seventeen acres, with garden, 
orchard, woods and fields. 

The house is very commodious and 
well furniehed. There isa long piazza 
shaded with vines. Fine old trees on 
the lawn afford cool spaces for ham- 
mocks. On the first floor of the house 
is a pleasant parlor with piano and 
pretty blue and white furnishings, the 
gift of the girl members of St. George’s 
branch of the Society in New York City. 
The dining-room and the bedrooms for 
the house-mother and associates are also 
on this floor, and there is always an 
associate visiting the house to help the 
girls to plan and carry out their amuse- 
ments. On the second floor there are 
pen of neat bedrooms, and above iss 

arge dormitory. From the windows 
there are lovely views of wooded hill- 
sides and the blue waters of Huntington 
Harbor. Separate buildings on the 
grounds are for the laundry and ser- 
vants. The place is very accessible to 
the city, yet the location is sufficiently 
retired to make it an ideal resort for the 
purpose for which it isintended. The 
village is within easy distance and 
churches are conveniently near. Loca- 
ted not far away is a pleasant bathing 
beach. 

On Saturday evenings new guests 
arrive to take the places of those who 
have left in the morning. Plans are 
discussed, and votes are taken as to 
what the amusements shall be for the 
coming week. Boating is popular; pic- 
nics and afternoon teas in a leafy retreat 
in the woods are frequent diversions. 
Games and dancing, charades and tab- 
leaux occupy the evenings. The board 
for members is three dollars a week; for 
non-members four dollars. The cha 
for one day is fifty cents. Tickets at 
special rates for the round trip are 
seventy-five cents when obtained from 
the Society. An hour in the train and 
then a swift ride by trolley brings 
one to the door. Teachers, journalists, 
kindergartners, stenographers, librari- 
ans, trained nurses, shop assistants and 
factory workers are among those who 
spend vacations at this hospitable house, 
which is open from June to September. 


Toe WoreErvaG Girts’ Vacation Socrstry 
has this season several pleasant houses. 
At Greens Farms, Conn., is the place 
owned by the association. At Farming- 
ton, Conn., is the Lodge, in charge of the 
girl graduates of Miss Porter’s famous 
school. At Westport, Conn., are two 
houses. A place which is much liked by 
visitors is at Greycourt, Orange County, 
N. Y.; another is the fine old Never- 
sink Manor, at Thompsonville, Sullivan 
County, N. Y. In the bracing air of the 
Adircndack Mountains, at Santa Olara, 


N. ¥., there are two houses, known as. 


‘Hillcrest ” and ‘‘Uplands.”’ These are 
especially for girls having delicate lungs. 
All the guests at these vacation houses 
appreciate the fact that they pay their 
board, or part of it, at least, and that 
their payments made to the Society are 
confidential. More than six hundred 
girls enjoy country holidays through this 
Association. Friends of the Society 
consider it a privilege to aid it by co- 
operation, and many girls who have 
leisure to spend long months in their 
own country homes enjoy the season 
more because by their financial aid they 
are facilitating vacations to some brave 
wage-earners of the city. 

Mccsn ENTHUSIASM 18 BEING SHOWN BY 
members of the working-women’s clubs 
in the convention to be held by the 
National League of Women Workers 
during the Pan-American Exposition at 
Buffalo, N. Y. For months the girls 
belonging to the various clubs of the 
Connecticut, Long Island, Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania and New York associations 
have been busily planning to provide the 
means to send delegates to the conven- 
tion. The sessions will be held on 
August 27, 28, 29 and 30, this time hav- 
ing been chosen, after taking the votes 
of the clubs, as the season when workers 
can be more easily spared from business. 
There will be three morning sessions 
from nine-thirty to twelve o’clock, fol- 
lowed by a luncheon, enabling the dele- 
gates to spend the remainder of the day 
at the Exposition. One evening meet- 
ing will be held, and one day will be 
spent in a trip to Niagara. Representa- 
tives from other clubs will be cordially 
welcomed at the sessions, but arrange- 
ments for board and railroad tickets at 
reduced rates can be made only for clubs 
belonging to the associations. 

The papers at the convention will 
deal with club work, club problems and 
industrial education and other topics of 
a similar nature. : 

The estimate that is made for the ex- 
penses of the trip for each member is 
hipeteen dollars from New York to Buf- 
falo, including four days’ board, railroad 
fare, admission to the Exposition and 
Visit to Niagara. 

The Convention Committee consists of 
Miss Anna L. Ward, of Waterbury, Conn., 
chairman; Mrs. A. Gardner Cooper, 
Brooklyn; Miss Emily 8. Holmes, Buf- 
falo; Mrs. H. H. Ollesheimer, New York; 
Miss Lillian P. Richards, Boston; Mrs. 
Delancey Rochester, Buffalo; Mrs. F. H. 
Potter, Buffalo; Miss Virginia Potter, 
New York; Miss Florence Sibley, Phila- 
delphia. Miss Charlotte Wilkinson, 807 
James Street, Syracuse, N. Y., is sec- 
retary. PRISCILLA WAKEFIELD. 
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G2 RIDER AGENTS WANTED 


¥ one in each town to ride and exhibit a sample 1901 model 
bicycle of our manufacture. YOU CAN MAKE $10 TO $50 
A WEEK besides having a wheel to ride for yourself. 


1901 Models Garenteea SIO to $18 


Guaranteed 


700 & 99 Models nace $7 to $12 
500 Second Hand Wheels $3 to $8 


taken in trade by our Chicago retail stores,many good as new 


We ship any bicycle ON APPROVAL to anyone 
without a cent deposit in advance and allow 
You take abso- 


(0 DAYS FREE TRIAL. ¥23:**5*: 


in ordering from us, as you do not need to pay a cent if 
the bicycle does not suit you. 


DO NOT BUY a wheel until you have written for our 
FACTORY PRICES and FREE TRIAL OFFER. ‘This 

liberal offer has never been equaled and is a guarantee of the 

quality of our wheels. 

WE WANT a reliable person in each town to distribute catalogues for us in ex- 

change fora bicycle. Write to-day for free catalogue and our special offer. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. 130 P, CHICAGO. 


YEARS 
TRIAL 


Money back with interest if not 
satisfied with your bargain. Write to- 
day for our latest catalogue. It is free. 
It shows you the latest and most up-to-date Organs 
and Pianos on the market. It tells you all about 
our patent combination actions and orchestral at- 
tachments which imitate a great variety of stringed 
instruments. Something new and novel that never 
fails to please. A discount of $10.00 on every Organ 
and $20.00 on every Piano if you get our catalogue 
now. Wesell for cash or on easy payments. No 
money in advance required. From factory 
tohome. No agents. No middlemen’s profits, 
Write to-day. 


BEETHOVEN PIANO & ORGAN CO. 


WASHINGTON, N. J. 




















in \ the time, 
with \ the work, 
at the price of 
other machines. 


ON OUR WONDERFUL SELLER, OUR 


No. 9 BALL-BEARING ARLINGTON 


a strictly high-grade, high-arm machine of the most modern construc- 
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tion; easy-running ; noiseless; full ball-bearing stand; all attachments and accessories; 
handsome golden oak woodwork, 5-drawer drophead cabinet style. Sent anywhere, C.O.D., 
PRICE without deposit, on »AYS’ Order to-day; if on arrival of machine 
you do not find it the 60 TRIAL best value ever offered, have it returned at 
$ 45 our expense. Write for descriptive circulars and Free Sewing Machine Catalog, 
—_— | Which contains illustrations of reliable machines at €10.50, $12.50, @14.50. ‘ 
Highest grade Kenwood, #€21.00. Testimonials from every State in @ 
the Union. “ 4 
e w. F 2 . 
CASH BUYERS’ UNION (Inc.) *°*"*“pep.'x 6." CHICAGO, ILL, 
Combination Collar Button and Tie-Holder 
Best and simplest device made for holding’a string tie in place. Impossible for tie toride 
up on the collar or get around under the ears. Especially adapted for evening 
dress ties and ladies’ shirt-waist ties. Slides through collar easily and holds 
tie firmly. Handsomely made of Rolled Gold plate. Agents wanted 
everywhere. Of dealers, or sent direct postpaid on receipt of price, 2c. 
HUNTER & PATTERSON, 257 Broadway, New York. Pat, May 22, 1900 
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MAKE YOUR HOME attractive and beautiful by using 


D:ELITF TINTED ENAMELS 


—weather and wear proof— 
Rofinish yom a beds, walls, furniture and a thou- 
sand other articles at atrifling cost. If your dealer has 
DURABLE LUSTROUS ct Adelite Enamels send us 75c and we will send a 
pint can of pure white orany of our OdQMAT UI Cs, Dept. N 
CHICACO,. 
No Money Required. 


18 tints, charges prepaid. Address 
arn ed, Samples FREE. 


You can earn thissplendid Couch, 76x28in., extra large. uphols- 





















tered in three colored figured velours,tapestry orcorduroy, best 

PA steei springs, deeply tufted, very heavy fringe. worth 813 in any 

fam retail store. by selling only #13 worth of our High Grade Toilet 

aa . a4 2 Soaps or Perfumes among your friends and neighbors at 250 
a SQae@ perbox or bottle. We trust you for the Soap and Perfume. 
Our handsome Illustrated Catalorve showing 150 other valuable premiums, including 


Seed Bicycles, Watches, Cameras Autwrs, Rockers, Silvegware, Tea Sets, cto. Sent Free 
“) Don’t. miss this wonderfak offers Write today. 
BULLOCK, WARD & OO., ~~ 425-230 Fifth Ave.» Chicagos 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATE: 

One Year, in advance, .... =. One Dollar 
Single Copies, . . . . . «2 e Fifteen Cents 
ADVERTISING RATES: 

Per Agate Line, for each insertion, . . $3.00 
Per Page, for each insertion, . . . $1,000.00 


FUTURE ART DEVELOPMENT 


The publishers can safely promise still 
greater improvements in THE DELINEA- 
TOR in a way that cannot fail to interest 
its readers. The literary and artistic ex- 
cellence of the magazine, including the new 
covers, has been a marked advance over 
the past. The announcement, however, of 
the engagement of probably the most 
capable and resourceful of art editors will 
interest most of our readers who admire 
artistic excellence. Mr. William Martin 
Johnson is well known in the art world as 
the illustrator of that beautiful Garfield 
edition of “ Ben Hur,” published by Har- 
per & Brothers. Mr. Johnson spent two 
years illustrating this fine story. Shortly 
after this he became art editor of Zhe 
Ladies’ Home Journal, and his work in 
‘making this magazine artistically attract- 
ive, and in introducing the new ideas cal- 
culated to interest the woman in the home, 
is too well known to need comment here. 

It is, therefore, a pleasure for the pub- 
lishers to state that future issues of THE 
DELINEATOR will show a progression in the 
art features that will still further enhance 
the value of the magazine. 


Jt ut Ft ut 
CONCERNING ADVERTISING 


Medical, semi-medical, curative, or ex- 
travagantly phrased advertisements are not 
accepted for THE DELINEATOR. It is our 
belief that all the advertisements are in- 
serted in good faith and by responsible per- 
sons. If any reader of THE DELINEATOR 
finds that any advertisement herein is 
prepared with a view to deceive, or is 
inserted by parties whose promises are 
not fulfilled when applied to, we shall take 
it as a great favor if such reader will 
promptly notify us, as it is our purpose to 
avoid the printing of advertisements that 
contain extravagant statements or promises 
that are not likely to be realized. The 
advertising columns of THE DELINEATOR 
are intended to be on the same high 
plane, and to convey equally correct in- 
formation, with the other departments of 
the magazine. We wish all the six hundred 
thousand and more subscribers of THE 
DELINEATOR to know that they can answer 
any advertisement in THE DELINEATOR 
and feel certain that whether they order 
any article advertised or write for booklet 
or circular they will receive satisfaction. 
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THE BOOTH OF THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO., LTD. 


T lishing Company, Limited, at the Pan- 
American Exposition at Buffalo will 

interest all our friends and patrons. A 

cordial invitation 1s extended to visit our Booth, 
and every possible courtesy will be shown by the 
attendants. No difficulty will be found in locat- 


ing the display: after pee, through the main 


entrance of the Manu 


the right hand. 


cturers’ Building, turn to 


THe Butterick Pusiisnuinc Company, Ltp., 
NEW YORK—PARIS—LONDON 
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‘THE HOUSEHOLD. 


M. A. S.:—Boiled frosting is convenient to 
make when there is no powdered sugar at hand. 
The following will be found an ample allowance 
for one cake : 


lcupful granulated sugar. 
1 quarter cupful builing water. 
1 quarter teaspoonful cream of tartar. 


1 rae (white), 

1 balf \easpoonful vanilla. 
Place the sugar, water and cream of tartar in a 
small saucepan set in another containing boiling 
water, and boil for six minutes. Do not stir the 
stigar at all, or it will granulate. Beat the egg 
stiff and ually add it to the boiling syrup. 
pouring the latter in a thin stream on the ecg 
and stirring rapidly. Beat, for five minutes after 
the last has been added and flavor to taste. 

To make maple sugar cake, take one cupful of 
butter, two cupfuls granulated sugar, one cupful 
sweet milk, three eggs (beat the whites and 
yolks separately), three cupfuls flour, three tea- 
spoonfuls baking powder. Buke in two or 
three layers. For the filling, put a pound of 
maple sugar on the stove and boil it till it spins 
toa thread. Beat the white of one egg dry. 
Remove sugar from fire and stir till it begins 
to cool; do not let it go to sugar. Then add 
slowly the egg and three tablespoonfuls of con- 
fectionery sugar. Spread this between layers. 
For icing the top, add a little more powdered 
sugar to stiffen. See also the article entitled: 
“Maple Sugar Recipes,” in Tae DELINEATOR 
for May for a recipe for maple cream. 


Erta:—You will find receipts for canning 
cherries and other fruits as well as spiced 
grapes in “The Perfect Art of Canning and 
Preserving,” published by us at 15 cents. 

THEODORA :—You may have the three rooms 
papered alike with good effect, but select plain 
cartridge paper; or you may use a dull-green 

in the dining-room, with a deep frieze of 

mk roses On 4 cream ground. A flesh tint 
woald be pretty for the parlor, with a frieze of 
adeeper color. Have the parlor and hall carpets 
alike if these apartments open into each other. 


E.rrepa:—For maple biscuit, measure one 
quart of sifted flour; add a level teaspoonful of 
salt and four level teaspoonfuls of baking pow- 
der,and sift well together. Rub two large 
tablespoonfuls of butter into the flour until well 
blended. Mix with sufficient rich milk to 
make a soft dough—about a pint will be re- 
quired. Have one cupful of maple sugar cut 
into pieces about the size of peas; add to 
the ¢ Turn out on a floured board, dredge 

with flour and roll out into a sheet 

tan inch thick; cut out with a small bis- 

eait cutter. Place in a buttered pan, so they 

will not touch, and bake in a hot oven from 
twelve to fifteen minutes, 


Jota C.:—For luncheon rolls, scald half a 
cupful of milk; add to it two tablespoonfuls of 
sugar and a saltspoonful of salt; dissolve half a 
cake of compressed yeast in a quarter of a cup- 
fol of lukewarm water and add to milk when 
lukewarm. Then add a scant cupful of flour. 
Cover, stand it in a warm place and let rise. 
Then add a large tablespoonful of softened 
batter, a well- beaten egg, grated rind of a lemon, 
and four enough to make a soft dough. Set to 
ris@again, and when light roll out lightly in 


hands into the bulls about the size of a hen’s 
gj flatten to about an inch in thickness and 
in a buttered biscuit pun so they will not 
Cover and set to rise again. Brush with 
butter and milk and bake in a moder- 
oven. 

:—Recipes for spinach in French and 
an style, creamed spinache and spinache 
are given in “ Butterick’s Correct Cook- 
: by us at 25 cents. 
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MEAT OR BUTTER 


and all food apt to become tainted, such as game, poultry, fish and 
lard, should be wrapped in 


Paterson Parchment Paper 


(PIONEER BRAND) 


Paterson Parchment Paper is air-proof and germ-proof, It is not possible for delicate 


food to receive any taint when wrapped in this paper. . ; . 
You can put an onion beside aroll of butter in your refrigerator if the butter is wrapped in 


Paterson Parchment Paper. 


You will not be able to detect the taste of the onion in the butter, 


We will send a roll with cutter, sufficient for about six months, for household use to 


any address on receipt of $1.00. 


Dealers who wish to especially advertise themselves to particular customers should make 
it clear to them that they always use Paterson Parchment Paper. 
Booklet telling all about it free. 


THE PATERSON PARCHMENT PAPER COMPANY, 11 Eighth Street, Passaic, N. J. 


Make Your Own Lace 


Do you want A New Industry— 
to make Money ‘*Lace Making at Home.”’ 


A SURE income can be 
earned at home with our 


** PRINCESS 
LACE LOOM’’ 


It is something entirely 
NEW. With it can be woy- 
en the most beautiful Val- 
. enciennes and Torchon 
Laces. Something never 

done in America before! Easy to learn and easy to 
work, and the lace produced is equal to the finest im- 
orted hand-made lace. Ladies who desire to make 
ace for their own use, or those who desire to make 
money, should write at once for our FREE book givin 
full particulars of this wonderful little loom. Libe 
commission allowed to Agents. 


TORCHON CO-OPERATIVE LACE CO, 
Dept. A. 40 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 









Spring and Summer Weights. 


Reduced Prices. 
ynoP oh 















pL Send for 
wo Ilastrated 
ype Catalogue. 
- 16 West 28d St. 
(New York: 4157 Broadway 
Brooklyn: 504 Fulton St. 







Boston: 230-222 Boylston St. 

Philadelphia: 924 Chestnut St. 
hicago: State St. 

AGENCIES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITTES. 


















The Hot Days 


will soon be here, when the Iux- 
ury of the bath is so enjoyable 
to both old and young. Antict- 
pate this pleasure and order 
a “Mosely” now. Be in season— 
don't delay. Thousands testify 
to their completeness as 
a perfect bath for city, 
suburb, village or farm. 

Folding and Stationary Bath 


Tha, Improved Water I tere 
Gas, Gasoline or Oil. s, Improved Water Heaters, 


Cloaeta, ete., a spectalty. 
——CATALOGUE FREE——— 
MOSELY FOLDING BAT 


Highest Award at Paris 








MEDINA’S HAIR 
GOODS 


are warranted to be the 
BEST AND CHEAPEST for 
same quality. Write us, giv- 
ing description of what you 
want, and sample of shade 
desired, and we will send 
you by mail any style that 
you may examine and com- 
re prices and quality be- 
ore paying your money. 
Goods sent to responsible 
les STRICTLY ConrFI- 
ENTIALLY. If not satisfac- 
tory return tous. Circular 
Sree. 
















Fave you tried Medina's 
Rico Balm, the great Hair 
Grower? Most all drug- 
glete sell it. 













EXPOSITION OF 1900, RECEIVED BY THE 


McDOWELL Dressmaking Simplified. 


“> SYSTEM 

No one using a Chart or Square can 
compete with The McDowell Garment 
Dratting Machine in Cutting Stylwh, 
Graceful and Perfect-fitting Garments, 
iLasv to Learn, Rapid to Use, Fits any 
Form, Follows every Fashion. An in- 
vention as Useful as the Sewing Ma- 
chine. FREE 30 days to test at your 
OWE Nome, ) Sead for illust. Cireular, 






H TUL CO. 805 E, Dearborn St, Chicogo. | THK) MéeDO WEDL O0./ Dopt4, 4 W. 14th St, Now York, 
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Herewith is an assortment of 


Men’s and Boys’ Shirts 
in Dress and Outing Effects. 


The corresponding Patterns can be ob- 
tained, in the sizes specified, at any of the 


Men's Yoke 
Sbirt, Open fn | 
the Back. & 
} ':o 80 inches 

breast, 9 sizes. 
Price, 10d. or 
20 cents. 













Salesrooms or Agencies of 


TUTE SETCSTCSTS TSS ETETEESTSETSSG 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. 
(Limited) 





& 
| 








To fall asleep when the head touches the 
pillow is happiness in itself. It means 
health always, and abundant energy for the 
next day. 


al Sock 
( 

in Front.) 84 
to 680 inches 
breast, 9 sizes. 


oH 


Men's Yoke 
| Shirt, Open in | 
| 






Front. 34to 50 | 
inches breast, i : 


9 sizes. Price 
Kapok ater Bice, 1 
cents. 


BUM TOM hala 


Resilient Mattresses 


put yeu to sleep immediately. Soft and 
comfortable, they give you the needed rest. 
Odorless, non-absorbent, resilient, they are 
better than those made of hair or cotton felt. 


* Kapok " isa silky fibre from Java, long used abroad 
for bedding, but now for first time in America. Illus 





Men's Yoke 


trated booklet and sample of Kapok free. Sample Shirt, with Mens’ Sack 
cushion for couch or pote: 14 in. square, 25c. prepaid. Plaited Bosom oe a 
a . B, , 0. (Open Fall- the . 
eRe eee cot rete ne Smear Langeh’ Sn to 50" inches 


' Front.) 8&4 to } 


breast, 9 sizes. | 
50 inches 


Price, 10d. or 
20 cents 


F to Mothers 











' Send us the name 20 cents 
OT a a Re a wwe, Of dealer whodoes 
\ J | ~ K / pay not keep the 
‘.) AN 1 : a 7 N /4 ie 
5 - aa e 
: Waist 
and the number of Men's Ont- 
children you buy Men’s Yoke ing or Négligé 
waists for, and we Shirt. with ne : g 
will send you free Short ‘Bosom. i Yoke Shirt, 
oneofour best grade | f ia Desirable for 
“M” waists if you | (Open in the x 4 & Woolen, Silk 
tive age of child, Back.) 34 to . ‘ ies 
Save children’s ) 50 x Kabrics. 34 to 


inches breast, 
9sizes. Pri 


fae 50 inches 


ent.) Health and figures by 
The tapes are sewed firmly on the knit breast, 9 sizes. 


suspending clothes from 


CORVDLOE LSE ee" 
SALLE Geewe 


















i g @ Sb 
ah el hel git, 


ted fabric and carry the weight from the shoulders—the “M” 10d. or 2 ee 

ae, ae os Waist does this and cents, aa Se: * 
= Spe top pporters °®* 1 never loses its shape. a Conte. 
MINNEAPOLIS KNITTING WORKS 
682 Bryant Avenue N, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
inp or Négiigé 
gor 
Men’s Yoke nire 
Filled or Oxi- ; art bi portale for 
y: K Woolen, Silk | 

dized German jin Front.) 34 | or Washable 


to 50 inches 
* breast, 9 sizes. 
Price, 10d, or 


Silver 
Crosby Mfg. Co.. 


| Fabrics. % to 
~ §0 inches 
breast, 9 sizes. 




























556 Broadway,N. Y. 20 cents, Price, 10d. or 
20 cents. 
Warm Weather Drinks. 
In times of cool weather prepare for warm and learn 
how to make delectable drinks. Our Book entitled -. 
**Extracts and Beverages ”’ tells much that house- - 
keepers ought to know. 15 Cents a copy. i: 
THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO., Limited, Men’s Yoke : ‘ : 
7 to ree o- 18th Street, New York, N. Y. Shirt, (Open { Pl te 
; in the Front ‘ R - 
spas FOR GIRLS aed J rt 
W to 50 inches | Reena one a ad 3. 
re AN ELEGANT nee lots. 2147 2147 2186 2186 
A Gold or Silver Hair Clasp dtl Boys’ Yoke Shirt, Open Boye’ Sack Shirt, 
ae Ss tes : ; 3 in Front, Ages, 6 to 16 inthe Back. Ages. 6to 
with a beautiful silk rib- ears, 6 sizes. Price, 16 years, 6 sizea. Price, 
bon bow, anda pamphlet in colors describing tod. or 20 cents. 10d. or 20 cents. 





‘and illustrating its use sent postpaid for 25c. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
BUZSZZACOTT, 75th St. Chicago, ill. Boye’ Onting or Négligé 
Yoke-Shirt. (To he made 










Instructions, Illus- Boys’ Sack Shirt. Open | with a Neck-Baad or Turn- 
{py NEW OUTFIT trated stitches, 18 in Front. Agcs, dia Down Collar.) Desirable 


for Woolen, Silk or Wash- 
able Fabrics. Ages, 4 to 
16 years, 7 sizeg, Price, 
10d. or/20 cents. 


years. 6 sizes. Price, 10.1. 


op) in. Linen Center, 10 Linen Doilles and 7 
. Q or 20 cents, 


AY Battenberg cambric patterns and a complete 
= 2) Stamping Outfit ; new designs, with a copy 
EE of “EMBROIDERY MAGAZINE,” all for 35e. 
A 


WALTER P. WEBBER, Lynn, Mass. BoxM, 180 





Just Like 
Yours 


Fine French hair 
abundant vet light in weight. 
Will match 


switches, 


own hair. 


$1.00 
$2.00 
$2.75 
$2.00 


your 


16in., 1%4-0z. - 
18 in., 134-oz. = 
20 in., 2-oz. = -« 
16 in., 1'4-0z. (gray 


Pn 


i hdl cas Others from $3.00 to $15.00, 
according to size. Send 
money and samples of your 
hair, and we switch— 
prepaid. Money back 

if not satisfactory. 


send 


Ay ele gy! ie 


Write for illustrated cata 


logue, showing Istest hair 


dressings, Wigs, Pompa 


pouRS, Kanes, ETc. 


J.G.JAPP & CO. 
Dept. B. 
CINCINNATI, O. 


The Standard for 20 yrs, 





“CLINGPAST”’ NIPPLE 


Warranted Pure Gum. 

Right Size, Right Shape. 

Small hole, easily made larger. 
Simple, easily turmed to cleanse. 
No Ribs to catch secretion. 
Baby cannot pull it off. 
Outlasts 5 ordinary nipples. : 

fame as made ulterated 

cise tT cus alr 50 cents dosen. kK 

druggists, or from us, postpeld. 

The Getham Co., 83 Warren St., New York 


SHIRTWAIST SET! 


@ p Any picture you mail 
We retarn the pileture un- 
satisfactory, but if found exactly as repre- 








us reproduced on these 2 
handsome cuff buttons 
and four shirtwalat studs 
@ @ injured. Agents wanted. 
CRANLEY PHOTO BUTTON MFG. CO., 
8585 State Street, Chicago, I1l. 


wants HAIR SWITCH? 





plete for $1.00. We also 
make scarf pins, hat pins, 
watch charms, brooches, 
belt buckles and medal- 
lions. Write us for our 
illustrated catalogue. 
Sent FREE. 
Send a small sample of your hair. Send no 
money; we will make and send you by mail, 
postpaid.a FINB HUMAN HAIR SWITCH 
an exact match, 22 inches long, made from 
selected human hair, 234 ounce, short stem. 
We enclose sufficient Poe age for return ff not 
sented, and most extraordinary value and you 
wish to keep it, elther send us $1.50 by maii 
within 10 days or TAKB ORDERS for 3 
SWITCHES at $1.50 EACH among your 
friends and send to us without anymoney,we to 
send the three switches to them direct by mall, 
to be pald for 10 days after received if per- 


fectly satisfactory and you can then have the 
switch we send you FREE for your trouble. 


D. G. DOTY, 411 Hearietta Bidg., Chicago, ill, 


WONDERFUL RUFFLER 


and Brnaider that attaches to any 
machine. Slipson regular sew- 
ing foot. You can do better work 
and save time, labor and money b 
using the little Wonder Ruffier an 
Braider. Durable and practical. 
Thousands used. Sent prevelc for 
wm 50 cents. Money back {f not satis 
fied. Agents—write for profitable 
proposition. Big demand. 


ATTACHNENT WORKS, Rex 18, Muncie, Ind. 





A 











SMWUG MACHINE 





“erwt Fastener» THE * JEWEL” \i 
Skirt and Shirt- 







Simplest. Best. § 

{ Ne ptas or teeth. sar ac, Rd 
Agent’s demonstrator pre Ef 
pald. We also have otber big ‘ 

sellers. Agents wanted erery- 


TOR skin ie Good territory epen. 


H.E. PATTERSON & (0. 
846 Lakeside Bidg., ff 
Chieage. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD — Continued). 


Kate:—Full directions for making all varie- 
ties of ice creams, including Harlequin, almond. 
Neapolitan, nougat, peach, pistache, ete, are 
contained in “ Butterick’s Correct Cookery,” 
published by us at 25 cents. 


ALLIE:— To make a hard white soup, take 


10 pounds of grease. 
2 pounds of potash. 
2 quarts of cold water. 
2 tablespoonfuls of powdered borax. 


Melt the grease slowly heating it as little as 
possible; place the potash in an earthen bow! and 
add the water and borax. The action of the 
potash will heat the water, and the whole should 
be stirred with a wooden stick and left to cool. 
When the fat is melted pour it into a wooden 
tub, and when quite cool, almost to thickening, 
and the potash also, add the latter, pouring it 
in in @ very thin stream and stirring vigorously. 
After all is added continue the mixing for at 
least ten minutes, when the soap wiil look ropy 
and thick. Then pour it into pans or a wooden 
box to a depth of three inches. After standing 
six hours cut it into bars, and the bars into 
pieces of a size convenient for handling. The 
soap will be soft, but after three days may be 
hard enough to be taken from the pans and 
laid in a dry place to harden. _This process de- 
mands for its success only that the potash and 
grease shall both be cool when stirred together. 


J. J.:—Ice for the table is put into a silver 
or glass bowl, placed on a platter of some sort 
‘o protect the cloth. If cut the size of an egg, 
the pieces will last longer than the walnut size. 
Ice bow] and water bottles are left on the table 
through the meal. 

Evsif# L,:—To give boards a beautiful appear- 
wnce, after washing nicely with soda, aud warm 
water and a brush, wash them with a large 
sponge and clean water. Each time take care 
to leave no spot untouched; and clean straight 
up and down, not crossing from board to board: 
then dry with clean cloths, rubbed hard up 
and down the same way. The floors should 
not be often wetted, but very thoroughly when 
done, and once a week dry-rubbed with hot 
sand and a heavy brueh the right way of the 
boards. The sides ‘of stairs or passages on 
which are carpets or floor cloths should be 
washed with sponge instead of linen or flannel, 
and the edges will not be spoiled. Different 
sponges should be kept for the above two uses: 
und those and the brushes should be well 
washed when done with, and kept ina dry place. 


JENNIE:—To stone raisins, free them from 
all stems, place them in a bow], cover with boil- 
ing water, let them stand for two minutes and 
pour off the water. The raisins can then be 
opened and the seeds quickly removed without 
the usual stickiness. 

Mary ANN:—Directions for knitting various 
kinds of purses are given in * The Art of Knit. 
ting,” published by us at 50 cents. 


BuzZaRp's Bay :—To clean dark furs, warm 
& quantity of new bran in a pan, stirring it 
briskly all the time to keep it from burning. 
When it is thoroughly warmed rub it vigorously 
into the fur with the hands, and repeat this 
process several times. Then brush the fur 
rather violently to free it from dust. 


Miss M. M.:—Directions for making different 
kinds of infants’ socks, afghans, infants’ blank- 
ets, lounge rugs. slumber robes, etc., are given 
in “The Art of Crocheting,” published by us at 
50 cents. 

M. 8.:—To remove fruit stains from knives. 
cut a raw potato in two parts and run each 
knife repeatedly betweea the pieces. This will 
remove the stains almost instantly. 


- oO COO ee, 


Answers to Correspondents Rubens Infant Shirt 


-RENOVITE Cleans and removes shine, dirt. 
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Pat. Nos. 528,988 and 550,233. 


A WORD TO MOTHERS. 


The Rubens Shirt ts a veritable Hfe preserver. 't 
affords full Protection to lungs and abdomen, thus pre- 
venting colds and coughs, 80 fatal to a great many chil- 
dren. Get them at once. Take no others, no matter 
what your unprogressive dealer says. If he doesn't 
keep them write to us. The Rubens Shirt has gladdened 
the hearts of thousands of mothers ; therefore we want 
it accessible to all the world, and no child ought to be 


‘without ft. 


They are made in merino, wool, silk and wool and all silk 
to fit from birth to six years. Sold at Dry-Goods Stores. 
Circulars, with Price-List, free. Manufactured by 


E. M. MARBLE & CO., 94 Market Street, Chicago, Il. 


The 
Colonial 
Bust 
Former 


Makes an imperfect 
ect. 


re perf 
Thats a brief way of 


explaining the secret 
of the tremendous suc- 
cess of this comfart- 








mo 














able ent. 
That’s why a 
hundred thousand 


women are wearing it 
and are perfectly 
and entirely 

satisfied. 


Price 50 cents and 


upwards. 


Made in white and 

drab jean and white 

‘ ventilated material. 

* For ae at most dry 

moons oyes or spent 

postpaid on receipt of price. Order same 8&ize as your 
corset. Ofreular free. 


BORTREE CORSET CoO., 


Jackson, Mich. 
GENUINE BARGAIN 


PIAN IN A PIANO? 


We have hundreds of U right Pianos returned from rent- 
ing by persons moving which must be disposed of at once as 
we cannot e room for them in our salesrooms. These 
pianos include Steinways, Knabes, Fischers, Sterlings and 
other well known makes. Many of them cannot be distin- 
shed from new, yet all are offered at a great discount 
rom prices when new. Uprights as low asx $100. Very easy 
terms of payment to ‘reliable persons. Freight would cost 
you about $8. New large size mahogany pianos, with man- 
dolin attachment, $175, sent anywhere on easy payments. 
Write at once for complete list and full particulars. You 
can make a great saving by securing your plane from us. 
Brery. pa warranted peo a8 represented. 
ON & HEALY, 56 Adama 8t., Chicago. 
The World’s Largest Music House. 


PHOTO MINIATURE 


IR 10 CENTS © 
Send uss photo, cabinet preferred, aad 
In stamps, to cover cast of pack- 
oar, and we will send you 
a beautiful ministure reproduction ef 
same. Photograph returned. We make 
this liberal offer to show you the Ha sak 
orlty of our miniatures and to Inform 
you how you may secure the Gold Brooch 
shown In cut FREE without 1 cent cash. 
BULLARD BUTTON CO. 


Dept. A 
1113 Grand Ave., Kansas City, Ne. 





a 


DO YOU WANT A 

















: ns. Restores luster 
CLEANITE all dark clothes and felt hata 
Cleans and restores newness to 
all light-co.ored fabrics. Try 25c package of each; 
don't wear soiled clothes. Agents wanted. 


Bohner Mfg. Co., 42 State St., Chicago. I 
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UP-STAIRS 


or down, indoors or out, we can make 
life easier and happier for invalids. 


ALLISON CHAIRS 


are made for about all the needs of in- 
valids. They roll or recline noiselessly 
into elevators or along halls. 

Our booklet on Sunshine sent free on request. 
W. D. ALLISON CO., 156 E. South St., Indianapolis, lad. 


‘da 2°® PIVERSI@BLLE Lad 


MANY ADVANTAGES. 


Perfect in fit, never ragged or uncomfortable. Very 
convenient, stylish, economical. Made of fine cloth 
and exactly resemble linen gs ods, Turn down ' collars 
are reversible and give double service 


NO LAUNDRY WORK. 
When soiled, discard. Ten collars or five pairs 


of culfa, 25c,. By mail, 80c._ Send 6c. in stamps 
for sample collar or pair of cuffs. Name size and style 


Reversible Collar Co., Dept. S, Boston. 


ORNAMENTAL FENCE 


25 designa, all etee?: 














Fete Ko Handsome, durable. — 
MPO OOOT Cheaper than awood fence. 
ry a’a 


OU ape inducements to 





















it tt ive steriex. 
EEE ane rae 
OOOO SSSA A KOKOMO FENCE 
49,,¥, ¥TYIR VaV MA Cco., 
He s Ah Saat We 460 North St., 
ateemntrt PEE ° ~=2 Kokomo, Indiana. 





IRONING EASY 


Gem troning Machine 
a Heated by cas or gasoline ’ 
i 1% cents per hour Lasts 
| lifetime ‘Ine for Sun 


Mmer: Ten hours work in 


one hour. FPREE—illus 
trated booklet, “ Modern 
Methods In Ironing.” 


DOMESTIC 
MANGLE CO. 


Racine, Wis. 





Rox G, 
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SIDA SIBARBOAHRAAAMA RADA HHH 


In these columns and in the column ; 
on page 149 showing 


SKIRTS 


will be found the very latest and choicest 
effects in these modes for Ladies. 

The Patterns for these Skirts can 
be obtained, in the sizes specified, at 
any of the Butterick Salesrooms or 
Agencies throughout the world. 





a“ 


SASSDSSSAASSSAAATABSABAAA 


~ 


% 
| THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. (Ltd.) g 
SESEOUGEOORECC OCC MCLE SOOOSO SE! 





5152 


Ladies’ 5-Gored Skirt, Tucked in Yoke Ontline and 
baving a Circular Flounce Tucked in Clusters at the 
Top and from Beneath which the Skirt may be Cut- 
away. 20 to 3 inches waist or 87 to 5214 inches bip. 7 
sizes. Price, 1s. or 2 cents. , 





4971 
Lad‘es’ 3Piece Skirt, with a Grnadnated Circular 
Flounce, and Tucks, Gathers or an Inve:ted Box- Plait 
at the Hack. 20 to 36 inches waist, or 37 to SRY inches 
hip, 9 eizee. Price. Ix. or 25 centa, 





Ladies’ 5-Gored Skirt, with a Graduated Circular 
Flounce with ite Upper-Edge in Scolloped Outline 
and from Beneath which the Skirt may be Cutaway. 
20 to 86 inches waist or 87 to 5644 inches hip, 9 sizes. 
Price, 1s. or % cents. 





Ladies’ Skirt: consisting of a 5-Gored Foundation 
Skirt; and a Circular Upper-Portion Tucked Length- 
wise and Lengthened by a Graduated Circular Flounce. 
20 to 32 inches waist or 87 to 5246 inches hip, 7 sizes. 
Price, Ie. or 25 cents. 





Ladies’ Skirt, in Sweep Length: consisting of a 
5-Gored Foundation Skirt, and a Circular Skirt havin 
Lengthwise Box-Plaits or Tucks Terminating in Grad- 
uated Flounce Effect, and an Inverted Box-Plait or 
Gathers at the Back. 20 to 32 inches waist or 87 to 
5246 inches hip. 7 izes. Price. le. or 25 cents, 





Ladies’ 7-Gored Skirt, having a Cluster of Tucks 
Down the Centre of each Side and Back Gore, and an 
Inverted Box-Plait or Gathers at the Back. 20 to 3 
inches waiet or 87 to 5244 inches hip, 7 seizes. Price, 
1e, or 25 centa. 


Ladies’ 5-Gored Flare Skirt. with Inverted Box-Piait 
at the Back, and Circular or Gathered Flounce, from 
Beneath which the Skirt may be Cutaway. 20 to 3 
inches waist or 47 to 524% inches hip, 7 sizes. Price, 
1s. or 25 cents. 





Ladies’ 3-Piece Skirt, with a Sweep, an Inverted 
Box-Plait or Gathers at the Back, Dart Tucks in 
Shallow Yoke Ouuine over the Hips, and a Graduated, 
Box-Plaited Flounce. 20 to 32 inches walet or 37 to 
524 inches hip, 7 sizes. Price, 1s. or 25 centa, 





5059 





Ladies’ 5-Gored Skirt. with Tucks at the Top of a 
Ripple Habit Back, and a Gathered, Graduated Deep 
Circular Floance, 20 to 82 inches waist or 37 to S2y~6 
inchea hip, 7 sizes. Price, 1s. or B cents. ; 





' 

| 
| 
Ff 
“~ 











AN UNUSUAL WORD 
AN UNUSUAL SOAP 


Different from any other. Better than 
any other. Made from purest olive oil, 
combined with lanolin and cocoa butter. 

A luxury for the toilet and bath. 

Price, 10c at all dealers, or sent, pre- 
paid, for 10c and your dealer’s name. 


ALLEN B. WRISLEY CO., Makers 
Chicago, Ill. 


Cannot collapse, gives a constant flow, pre- 
vents choking. on account of the little 
eollar. At your druggists, or send 2c. fora 

jie ; Ge. for a dozen. 

FREE—*Mother’s free Library” (6 booklets). 
DAVIDSON RUBBERCO., 19 Milk 8t., Boston. 


Ants and Roaches | 


and similar small household pests will va- 
cate the premises where free use is made of 


PURE POWDERED 


BORAX 


It can be used freely as an insecticide 
without the fear that comes in using poi- 
sons, as Borax is perfectly harmless. 

You must have pure Borax to accomplish 
vour object. Our name ona package is a 
guarantee of purity. 


Sold by all druggists and grocers. 


You will find full directions for using Borax as an In- 
secticide on page 18 of our free booklet, ‘ Borax in the 
Home,’ sand many other valuable household uses 
throggbout its pages. Address our Chicago oflice. 


PACIFIC COAST BORAX CO., 


San Francisco. Chicago. New York. 


— 





AGENT’S OUTFIT FREE—Five Articles, 


exprees prepaid. Wonder Egg Beater and 

Cream W hip, will beat in }4¢ minute, whip cream 

in 3 minutes Simplest an egg beater made. We 

are the largest manufacturers of Aluminum, Granite 

and Tis are Novelties tn the U. 8. bept. AR. 

HOUSEHOLD NOVELTY WORKR, 25 Randolph 8t., (hieago, 
at New York, Buffalo, St. Louls, Kansaa City, Dev ver, tle. 
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THE DELINEATOR. 
SKIR TS—( Continued). 





Ladies’ 5-Gored Skirt. (To be made with or without 
the Gathered Flounce, and with an Inverted Box-Plait 
or Gathers at the Back.) 20 to 36 inches waist or 37 
to 5844 inches hip, 9 sizes. Price 1s, or 25 cents, 





Ladies’ 5-Gored Skirt, with Short Sweep, an Inverted 
Box-Plait, or Gathers at the Beck. 20 to 36 inches 
waist or 37 to 5814 inches hip, 9 sizes. Price, 1s, or 
25 cents. 






oem 


eT 









a 


tee 





Ladies’ 7-Gored Skirt, with an Inverted Box-Plait at 
the Back, and with One, Two or Three Graduated 
Circular Flounces. 20 to 36 inches waist or 37 to 5814 
inches hip, 9 sizes. Price, !*. or 25 cents. > 





Ladies’ 6-Gored Skirt, with an Inverted Box-Plait or 
Gathers at the Back. 20 to 36 inches waist or 37 to 
5844 inches hip, 9 sizes. Price, Is. or 25 cents, 





Ladies' 3-Gored Skirt, with a Centre-Front Seam, 
and with Tucks, Gathers or an Inverted Box-Piait at 
the Back. 20 to 32 inches waist or 37 to 52% inches 
hip, 7 sizes, Price, 1s. or 25 cents. 
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A Serviceable :: 
Sewing Machine ® 


The 
‘Smith & Eqge”’ 
. Automatic 
zh Hand-Sewing 
~~ —— Machine 

i . 

Mo is nota toy but a thor- 
oughly practical, auto- 
matic tension, chain 
stitch machine, with 
stitch and feed reula- 
tor, ete. Uses any kind 
of thread, silk or twist, 
and doesthe samestyle 
workasa full-sized ma- 
chine. Weighs but 24 
pounds; can be packed 
inthecornerofatrunk; 
simple enough for a 
child to operate. Every 
machine guaranteed, 
Wit directions are fol- 
“lowed. Thousands 
> now in use. ‘‘Smith & 
Egge” quality — any 
hardware dealer can 
tell you what that 
means, 

Delivered to any 
or express office 


. I = 
on receipt of price. Remit by registered letter, postal 
or express money order. Circular on request. 


“oy SMITH & EGGE MFG. CO. 


Dept. B. BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


fi 
bat 





**Since wearing O’SULLIVAN 
HEELS I can do my own ironing 
and have no backache.” “* % 
35 cents and a trifle for attach- 
ing at all dealers’ or the makers’ 


O'Sullivan Rubber Co., 
AA A Lowell, Mass. 





‘Rubber Bath Cap. @@ 
Water-tight. 
fectly dry. 






Keeps the hair per- 
Tam shape. Made of 
ure gum. It is strong though very 
ight. Slips on easily. Worn with- 
out (or with) a kerchlef. Black or 
Tan, 50 cents, postpaid. 


Perfection Rubber 
Gloves 


protect the hands in gen- 
eral housework. Made of 
seamless heavy black rubber, Fit ikea kid glove. $1.50 
postpaid. Send size of kid glove with order. If you order 
Cap and Gloves we include a Hard Rubber Thimble, all 
for $2.00 postpaid. Thimble alone 15 cents. We supply 
everything made of rubber. Please write for free cata 
logue deseribing goods for home and women. 


Kohmescher’s ae 
Store 


Cincinnati, O. 

THE NEW DUST PAN.—Rapid seller. 
Exclusive erritory. Sample prepaid. joc, Write 
for large catalogue. 50 other fast sellers, and 

. how to ret) Sample/OutAt Free. 
RICHARDSON MIG. CO., 8. ST., BATH, N.Y 
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POINTS ABOUT BUTTERICK PATTERNS. 


Absolutely Reliable as ever, and with an excellence of Detail that has never been approached, 
the BUTTERICK PATTERNS of recent productions can be purchased at 5, 10, 15, 20, 25 and 30 
Cents, according as the Styles range from Simplicity to Elaborateness. 


Important Facts About “Seam 
Allowances ” and “Outlets.” 


Copvricht 1859, By THE ButTericx PustisHine Co. (Ltp.) 





All our Patterns have Seam 
Allowances, and some of them 
have Outlets as well. 


The Allowance 
Seam Allowances. jo. seams is 
generally 3g inch, though in some Patterns 
it is only ‘4 inch, the exact amount being 


always stated on its label. 

Bv the word “Outlet” is meant 
Outlets. “extra material allowed addi- 
tional to the 3g inch or 14 inch Seam AI- 
lowance.” Qutlets are allowed only on 
Edges where possibly additional or less 
material may be required in fitting. In 
other words, there is an extra Allowance in 
the Pattern at each Edge where an Outlet 
or Reduction may be necessary in the Gar- 
ment, and where it may be made without 
harm to the general shapeliness and fit. In 
Patterns for Body-garments ‘‘ Outlets” are 
usually along Shoulder Edges, Under-Arm 
Edges, Back Edges of Sleeve Portions, and 
the Edges of such other portions as might 
be affected by alterations in the Shoulder, 
Under-Arm or Sleeve Seams. In Patterns 
for Skirts, and for other Styles not Body- 
garments, Outlets are also allowed as may 
be advantageous. In each case where an 
Outlet is allowed, a Border Line of Large 
Perforations follows each Edge in the Pat- 
terns where the Basting should be made in 
the Garment. 


When a Garment, cut by a BUTTERICK 
PATTERN, purchased according to the 
svstem of measurements shown herewith, 
has the Basting Seams taken along the 
lines of perforations where Outlets are 
provided, and the other Seams taken at the 
proper distance from the edges (that is, 
3g inch or ly inch, as mav be specified in 
the label), such Garments will usually fit the 
wearer accurately, without alteration being 
required at any of the Seams. When, how- 
ever, alteration is found necessary, it should 
be made at the Seams where Outlets are 
allowed. 


Any person using our Patterns, 
who will bear in mind the above 
facts relative to them, will avoid 
errors caused by disregarding the 





HOW TO TAKE MEASURES FOR BUTTERICK PATTERNS. 


SCALE No.I. 
Proportionate Bast and Waist Measures 





for Ladies. 
BURT, WAIRT. BUGT. Walet BUST, Watst 
O08 | | 2H 42.22.02. : 
SP cescun 22 37... LF 44... 
33.......23 | 3s.. 28 | 46.0000. 
Bh catia 24) 40. 2... WW, 48.22.02. 
Beedcuat 25 | 





SCALE No. 2. 
Proportionate Walst and Hip Measures 
or Ladies. 





t 
Watst MIP. = - WAIST. HIP. = -WalsT. 
Te 7 1 oles 46by | Bd..2 85 
eos scc at 3u 30 AM, | 8.2L! 
MM ---. 41 82... B2ky | BS...... 61% 
26.0... 4339 








For the Pattern of a Lady’s Basque or any Garment requiring a Bust Measure to be taken.— Measure 
around the body, over the dress, close under the arms; draw closely, but not too tight. 


For the Pattern of a ’s Skirt or any Garment ulring that a Waist or ale Measure be taken.— 
When the lady is fairly proportionate the Waist Measure will suffice for a Skirt, Petticoat. ete.: 
take this ovER the dress. hen she is LATE about the hips in proportion to her waist, take the 
Hip Measure. Pass the Tape easily around the Hips, about five inches below the waist. 


For the Pattern of a Lady’s Sleeve.—Measure around the upper arm, 1 inch below the lower part 
of the arm-hole, drawing the tape closely— NOT TOO TIGHT. The Pattern selected should have the 
same Arm Measure printed on it as the measure thus taken. 





SCALE No. 3. 
Propgortionate Ages, and Bust and Walst Measures of 
Misses. Giets and Children. 


aoe. RUGT. Wats, aaa. Bwuer. WaDmt. 
Vee 1944_..--- 18 9.00 2B... BY 
Jo... 20 .......19 10......27 ......%4 
a 11.02... 0 11..... &%...... 24 
8...---22....-.. 2 12...... ae 2414 
4......23........92 | 18.0... 29 11.25 
Bo... Qh... 20% | 14.0... a ..... Qh 
Osccce Wi aa Mle | 15.....- 31 11... aK 
ee 24... 23 oe 2... 24 
8 —s ee ee 25 worn es ee 23 17. caae -88 weewens 24 


In Ordering Patterns for a Miss or Little Girl it \s 
usual to order by the Age; but when she Is extra 
large or small for her Age, instead of ordering 
by Age, order Waists, Costumes, Coats, etc., by 
Bust Measures; and Skirts, Petticoats, etc., by 

Waist Measure; but give the Age also, taking the measures the same as for Ladies. 


For the Pattern of a Hat, Bonnet, Hood, etc. — For Children and Youths it is 

ny toorder by the Age; but when the Head is extra large 
or small for the Age, instead of ordering by Age, order by Head 
Measure or Hat Size. Fcr Adults, order by Head Measure or Hat 
Size.. To measure, put the measure about the Head, drawing it 
closely—NOT TOO TIGHT. 


For the Pattern of a Doll, or for a Set of Patterns for Garments for 
a Doll, whether Lady, Gentleman, Girl, Boy or Baby: Give the 
Actual Length of the Doll from the Top of the Head to the Sole of 
the Foot; in taking the Doll's measure, measure PARALLEL With 

the Doll and Not along the Contour. 
























SCALE No. 4. 
Proportionate Ages and Breast and Waist Measures 


for Boys. 
AGE, BRK A®T, Wale, AGE, BREAST. WatleTt 
BP te oie Wihe..... 2g | 10......- Daanins 26 
Berne Bh oo nn ee 11_._.....26...... Wg 
4 DE bE Ober Il Poeun 20.00. a 
Be cats OOo side ek 23 V8 a ices BO en 28 
6 23%. VBLg | 14.2.2... : | Wl, 
(oy uoeas Qin... 24 UB cc; Soe aoues witlg 
Bia ls oceans? 214 | 16....... BS ccckeks 3 
Dies Be eed geen d 2% 


Breast Measvres for Orercoata shoulda be 2 inches 

larger than the Breast Measurea giren abore, 
For the Pattern of a Man’s or Boy's Coat or 
Vest.—Put the Measure around the Body, 
UNDER the jacket, close under the arms, 
drawing it closely —NoT TOO TIGHT. In order- 

ing for a boy, give the age also. 

For the Pattern of a Man’s or Boy’s Overcoat.— 
Measure around the Breast, OVER the coat 
that is to be usually worn. In ordering fur a boy, give the age alsc. 


For the Pattern ofa Man's or Boy’s Trousers.—Put the Measure around the Body, OVER the trousers 
at the waist, drawing it closely—NoT TOO TIGHT. In ordering for a boy, give the age also. 

For the Pattern of a Man's or Boy’s Shirt.—For the size of the neck. measure the exact gKize 
where the Neck-band encircles it, and allow one inch—thus: if the exact size be 14 inches. 

| relect a pattern marked 15 inches. For the Breast. put the Measure around the Body. over 


instructions about Seams and Out- 
lets to be fend in the Vattern 


Labels. 





the vest, UNDER the jacket or cuat, close under the arms, drawing !t closely—NoT TOO TIGHT. 
In ordering a Boy's Shirt Pattern, give the age also. 


ae 5-Cent ones are good; 10-Cent ones are better; 15-Cent ones are best. 
a Tapes with Inches and Centimeters at 10 Cents and 15 Cents each. 


WE SELL TAPES 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. :imite, 7 to 17. West. Thirteenth, Street, New York. 





c* 
gf? 


Don't tie the top of your 
jelly and preserve jars in 
the old fashioned way. Seal 

them by the new, “quick, 

absolutely sure Wway—by 
a thin coating of ure, 
refined Parafiine Wax. 
Has no taste or Odor. 
Is air tight and acil 
proof. Easily applicd. 
Usefulin adozen other 
ways about the house. 
Full directions with 
each pound cake. 
Sold everywhere. 


+, Made by STANDARD OIL CO- 


BEAUTY 


IS POWER 


As sweet as a 
flower, 
= As enduring asa 
jewel, 
Is beauty when 
nourished by 


Milk 
Weed 
Cream 


/ It is the natural 
a | skin food. 
r Ag Like a lily in 
perfection, 
wae) / Isa Milk Weed Cream 
complexion. 
ily endorsed. Atal! druggists or sent by mail. 50c. per 2-oz. jar. 
SEND STAMP FOR FREE SAMPLE 
PREDERICK F, INGRAM & CO., 50 Tenth St., 


COMFORT IN SITTING 


Ia ordteary chairs the shoulder blatles only touch the 
beck. The small of the back, which most needs rest, 
fe entirely unsupported. Belentists and Physicians 
agree that the necessity fore reat thal mocts an- 

atomlcal requirements le most argent. ‘The 


RICHAROS 
FIT-THE-BACK CHAIR 


has solved the problem. 
Write for pamphlet, «tc. 
Richards Chair Co. 
188 La Salle Street, 
Chieago, Il. 


Detrolt, Mich. 





















SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


To remove hair—use a dissolver, or, better 
yet. ute a razor. Both have the same effect. 
Jo kill hair growth—investigate our common- 
Kills by absorption. 
on application. 


THE HONOGHAM CO., 107 Pearl St.. New York. 
Post-Office Box 2487. 


sense home treatment. 
Circular In plain, sealed envelope, 


New Idea in Trunks 


The Stallman Dresser Trunk 
constructed on new principles. Draw 
os See of trays. A place for 

erything and everything in ‘ts 
p! ace. The bottom as accessible as 

: to p. Defies the baggage smasher. 
C oote no more than a good box 
trunk. Sent C, O. D. with privilege 
of examination. Send 2c, stamp 
for Ulustrated catalogue. 


F. A. STALLMAN, 


Spring St. Columbus, 0. 





ms WwW. 


Sentences written in an Sour 
by the PERNIN, non-shading. 
os leven ig connective vowel 


teed. Highest World’s Fair award Taught by Mail. 
; Inst ructor, $2. FREE LESSON and circulars. 
te. Wi. M. PERNIN, Auth Author, Detroit, Mich. 








CARPET BUGS 


CRESCENT POWDER will rid your home of 
carpet bugs. aay cockroaches, and pecrune | in 


48 hours. rill oe injure finest fabric ifty 
‘+"16 a box, post CRESCENT CHEMICA 
co, 13 Jackson t., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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THE TOILET, ETC. 


Lusussa:—Nothing but a dye will darken 
your hair, and we do not advocate the use of 


dyes. Follow the advice given Mrs. H. M. A. 
elsewhere in this column. 


Mrs. L.:—An old-fashioned remedy for fad- 
ing out freckles is as follows: 


Lemon juice..............1 ounce. 
Powdered borax...._...-- drachm. 
Sugar _.._......---------- * 


Mix the ingredients well, put the mixture in 
a glass bottle and, after letting it stand for a 
few days, apply to the spots occasionally with 
x small cumel’s-hair brush. 


MARGARET:—Persistent massage may reduce 
the double chin. A good occulist may relieve 
a drooping eyelid. 


LILLIAN May:—1. A good powder to use 
after a bath may be made as follows: 


Starch..........---.--.....16 ounces, 
Orris ront (powdered) -.-...4 ounces. 
Camphor _........--..-....- 244 drachms. 


Reduce to an impulpable powder, tie in a 
gauze bag, and sift over the person and clothing. 
This is an excellent powder for the prevention 
of excessive perspiration. 2. If the dandruff 
is not very plentiful, it may be permanently 
removed by the following lotion, which will at 
the same time invigorate the hair. 

Tincture of cantharides._..44 dracbm. 
Eau de Cologne...........1 ounce. 
Kose water..........-....- 1 ounce. 

M.A. A.:—The moles may be removed by 
electrolysis. See your family physician with 
regard to the operation. 


A.:—A walnut stain for dyeing the hair 
brown is harmless, being purely vegetable. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY:—The following is a 
reliable remedy for removing blackheads, Take 
four ounces (a gill) of pure water and dissolve 
in it as much as it will take up of common 
washing soda. Then mix into a paste with pure 
water, half an ounce of oxide of zine and the 
kame quantity of precipitated sulphur. At night 
moisten the affected parts with the soda solu- 
tion, and before it dries cover the skin with a 
thin layer of the paste. In the morning wash 
with warm or tepid water. Use the remedy in 
this way for a week, and after that twice a 
week for a short time. 


A SuBCBRIBER :—We have heard of the use of 
buttermilk as a wash for freckles, but we do 
not think the remedy a particularly pleasant or 
reliable one. Pimples that appear at the top of 
the forehead and ahout the chin ure generally 
the result of some derangement of the stomach, 
which must be corrected. 


Gerpa:—To keep your hair light, wash it 
frequently in water mude strong by the addi- 
tion of bicurbonate of soda, 


A READER: —Use ordinary sweet oil for mas- 
saging scars. 

Mrs. H. M. A. anp OTHERS:—You can have 
the superfluous hairs removed by electrolysis. 
Consult your family doctor. 


X.:—IJtis said that the white specks on finger- 
nails may be removed with pitch and myrrh, 
equal parts melted together. 


A CLERK:—Send us your name and address, 
enclosing a stamp, and we will send you the 
name of the manufacturer of a powder for 
burning and tired feet. 


PeGa@teE:—As you do not state your age, it is 
impossible for us to tell you how to arrange 
your hair. 

BeEssiE:—A specialist should be consulted 
relative to a special disease; such simple reme- 
dies as we give cannot help chronic troubles. 
Cocoa butter is sold in a hard cake which soon 
melts when rubbed into the skin. 





Takes the 
Dirt and 


Leaves the 
Clothes 


B. T. Babbitt’s 


1] 
Soap Powdor 


Segeesepsoneoneoeze;oo2e3® 
e “NO - THREAD” 


Adjustable 


Skirt 
3 Hook 


* U-PIN-IT—THAT’S ALL,” No sewing 
—it savestime. The only practical Skirt- 
Band hook and eye made. Send 10c. for 
sample set and be convinced. State 


whether black or white. 
Agente Wanted. 


THE VICTOR 0. MILLS 
HOOK & EYE COMPANY 


1158 Monadnock Block 
CHICAGO, U. S.A. 


00 Pounds Lighter. 


“TI feel fifty pounds lighter.” 

ef Expressions like this come to us 
.) daily from stout people who wear 

our 


mA All Elastic 
1) Abdominal Belt. 


test fitting, best supporting belt 
made. Supports all the time, what 
ever your position. 

We w oa them to measure only 
and she 5 

Special belts for Appendicitis and 
Laparotomy cases. 

Full information in Catalogue No.2 
sent free with self-measuring direc- 
tions and prices. 


CURTIS & SPINDELL CO., 27 Alley Block, LYNN, MASS- 


AGENTS 
Big Money 


You can make lots of it by securing the agency a your 
own town for the Misses Lisk's Improved Patent Cake 
Tins and Measuring Cups. Need nogreasing. Ouragents 
are selling from five to thirty-eight sets perday. 100 per 
cent. profit. Write at once for circulars and terms. 


JUDD & LELAND MFG. CO. Box “A.” Clifton Springs, N.Y. 





















BOYS! GIRLS! S203": 

G youre we 
fume Sons ioe for oe ours 
work. We send 20 


mance Alpine 

Perfume to sel! at {0c enc w hen 
sold send mone See lunie: will be 
vent Instantly. Premium list and in 
@ tructions wi h 8s. No money rv- 

quired. Wetrust you. Write at once to 

J.C. KEYLER & CO. 
1980 Madieon Ave., 

CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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| For Laundry, 
oe) ’ Kitchen, Bathing 
ao Resorts or Nursery. 


Lin-nard Clothes 
Drier 


An up-to-date Wth Centuryconvenience, 
better than the old-fashioned Clothes 
Horse, and equal in drying surface to 3) 
feet of clothes line. A slight hand move- 
ment and it’s ready for use; a single turn 
and it's out of the way; the most con- 
venient Drier ever {nvented, nothing else 
on the market like it. Indispensable to 
modern housekeeping. 

On this Drier there are no rough, jag- 
ged edges to tear the finest fabric. It has 
nine arms, all on independent pivots, 
strongly made of clear, hard wood, 
finished {in ofl to prevent warping. Sold 
by house furnishing stores, or sent direct 
complete with screws by express, prepaid, 
for $1.00. 

Money back !f not satisfied. 


The Linnard Mfg. Co. 


215 Norwood Aveaue, Cincianati, Ohio 





FLAT AGAINST THE WALL, 








You Can 
Quickly 
these pr it of a hundred 
ther articles by helping us Introduce ou 


Flavoring Extracts to your friends Sell on 
dozen for a Tea Set, Roeker or Iron Bed. et 
NO MONEY REQUIRED. 
We send the Extracts express pald 
them t show and deliver at ones ur 
plan tnakes it quick ar 1 eney Write toalay for 
rider Blank and full instru 


EARN 


r r your choles 


rnew 


8 you an 
tlona 


PETERSON & CO., 
1340 Belmont Ave., Dept. 20, Chicago. 








MAKE MONEY at HOME 


by taking our course of lessons in Millinery by Mall. 
e guarantee to instruct so thoroughly that you can make 
all your own hats in the latest styles or engage in busi- 
ness, Good mulliners earn 815 to 835 per week. We keep 
ou informed on all the advance styles and sell you 
ATERTALS at WHOLESALE PRICES. Let us tell 
you how to start a profitabie business in your own home. 
FREE Send to day for our beautiful book- 
let, ‘* De Faye’a Famous Hate.”’ 
SARAH De FAYE COMPANY, 131 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, DL. 


Shade Worit Work- 


Because it isn’t mounted on 
THE IMPROVEO 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLER. 
A perfect article. No tacks re. 


quired. Notice name on roller 
when buying your shades. 





ra 


od era eke eee 
m0 A 
’ SS" Grand chance for ladies and boys and 
irlg to obtain a bicycle without money. 
Siat sella small amount Baker's Teas, Coffees, 
Soap or Stareh among your friends. An hour's 
work each day in spare time will earn you 
a splendid bicycle quickly. We also give 
smaller premiums of watches, cameras, 
dinner sets, furniture. mackintoshes, etc. 
Credit given. Write for catalogue, ete. 
W. G. BAKER, Dept. F. Springfield, Hass. 


ches bust; 9aizes. 
9d. or 20 cents. 
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MD 
* DRESSING-SACKS Ladies, Yous 

Dreseing - Sack or 

a Neely ie 10 46 
an nches ust, 9 
i of the Latest Vogue disea ‘Price, 10d. 
a, or 20 cents. 
m are prettily displayed on this Page, and 
” Patterns for them, in the Sizes Specified, 
yg, can be obtained from the Butterick Sales- 
mm roomsand Agencies everywhere. 
a THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. (Ltd.) 





Ladies’ Dressing-Sack or Matt 
née. 8% to 40 inches bust, 5 sir, 
Price, 10d. or 20 cents. 





4713 


Ladies’ Russian Drees- 
ing-Sack, to be made with 
Beli or Biechop Sleeves. 30 





Ladies’, Dreasing-Sack, 
with Lining that may be 
Omitted. 30 to #4 in- 





to 42 inches bust, 7 sizes. ches bust, 8 seizes. 
Price, 9d. or 20 cents. Price, 9d. or 2 cents. 4847 4847 
Ladies’ Dressipg-Sack, ladies" Dressing. Sack, 
with Lining Fronte that with Bishop or 2Sess 
may be Omitted. 30to44 ~~ Sleeves. to 46 inch 
inches bust, 8 aeizes. bust. 9sizesa. Price, & 
Price, 9d. or 20 cents. or 20 cents. 





5031 5031 
Ladies’ Dressing-Sack, 
with Warteau Back, and 





aot te ae SS cee rou Pine that 

30 to nches bust, may mitted. 32 to ; 

sizes, Price, 9d. or 20 46 inches bust, 8 sizes. 4957 4957 4233 
cents. Price, 9d. or 20 cents. 


Ladies’ Dressing-Sack, 
with Open Neck, Rolling 
Collar and Slightly vee 
nal Closing. 30 to 46 in- 
ches bust, 9 sizes. Price, 
9d. or 20 cents. 


Ladies’ Dressing-Seck 
or Tea- Jacket, wih 
Three- Quarter or Fui 
Lencth Sleeve ge, 9010 46 
inches bust, 9 «:zes. 
Price, 10d. or 20 cents. 





4392 


Ladies’ Tea-Jacket or 
Matinée. (Known as the 
Louis XV. Tea-Jacket.) 
30 to 44 inches bust, 8 
Price, 10d. or 20 


Ladies’ Dressing-Sack, 
with Sailor Collar: to he 
made with or without the 
Fitted Liuing. 30 to 46'n- 
Price, sizes. 


cents. 





Dreae- Ladies’ Dressing Sack 
30 to 46 inchea bnse'. 9 
sizes. Frice, 10d. or 


cents, 


[jes’ Fichu 
30 to 46 loches 
ist, 9 sizes. Price, 10d. 
ts 









Ladies’ Chi- 
nese Dressing- 
Sack or Loung- 
ing Jacket. 30 - 
42. inches 

4 sizes. 
10d. or 






BLE 
Avi 
3563 





Ladies’ Chinese 8563 
Dressingor Loung- Ladies’ Dreseing-Sack. Ladies’ Dreesing-Sack. 
ing Sack. (Known 80 to 46 inches busi, 9 30 to 46 inches bust, 9 
ag the ‘San Toy" sizes. Price, 10d. or 20 sizes. Price, 10d. or 2 
Jacket.) 30 to 42 cente, cents. 
inches bust; 4 
wizes, Price, 9d. 


or 20 cents, 


Ladies’ Jap- 
anesre Dress- 
ing Sack. 30 
to 42 ins, bust, 
faizces. Price, 
10d. or 20 cts. 





2427 


Ladies’ Dressing-Sack. 
to 46 inches bust, 9 
Price. 10d. or BO 


2427 


21) 


80 to 46 inches bast, 9 
sizes. Price, 10d. or 9 
cents. 


£i7es 


ceyta 


mn z_ . ea. ff 2. Ue 


zz. .,,lc(Gterr 


Ladies'Dreesing Sack. 


High-water mark in fire- J, 


arms has has been attained | 
only in the famous | 


Iver Johnson Revolvers || 
and Guns Absolutely Safe. Acciden- 


tal Discharge Impossible. | 
32 or 38 Caliber, 5-Shot Chamber, 3-in. | 


Barrel. Nickel-plated Finish. 


Hammer $4.50 Hammerless $5.50 





Small extra charge for +in., 5-in. or Gin. barrel, or blued finia 


If your local dealer can’t supply you, wé 
will send either style to any address in the 
United States, prepaid, cash with order, 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS and CYCLE WORKS 
Fitchburg, Mass., U.S. A. 


Mfrs. of the well-tnown [ver Johnson Bicycles, Guna and Revolvera 


New York Salesrooms, 99 Chambers St. 
1371 CaTaLooves 


Fars 


Ber, 4ir-aED 





s¢ Standard of Highest Merit.’’ 


FURKoSh 


THE NEW SCALE Fischer yields a wonderfully 
pure quality of Tone, combined with great power 
and durability; it stampe the Fischer Piano with 
an individuality that po other piano possesses. 


ww GRC wwe 


Over 


110,000 
Sold 









BY OUR NEW METHOD of Easy Payments 
every home is at once enabled to possess and 
enjoy a High-Grade Piano. Pianos delivered to 
all parts of the United States, Write fur cata- 
logue, terms and all particulars. 


J. & C. FISCHER 
33 Union Square—West, New York, N.Y. 


‘HOW OLD ARE YOU? 


1 he complexion’s 
tell-tale. No 
1 Matter how goood 
“may be, 


Benzoin 
Beauty 
Cream 


improve it. t 
tains Soluble 
Genazein, which is 
readily aeeimilated § 
oy ie skin, restor 
tg, Srengtbenirng, 
revi- 
ving 
and 
\L- 
wAYys 


er 










r- : 

PROVING (T. A Summer necessity, excel- 
- lent fer sunburn. Price $1.00. Send 2-cent stamp for 
' a liberal sample and book, “HINTS ON BEAUTY.” 
The MADAME TAXIS TOILET CO. 

$69 68rd Street Suite 901 Chicago, Ills. 
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[peers to Component | 
| DRESS. 


KaTHig:—Figured silk is not suitable for 
mourning; armure silk is more appropriate. 

A. P. W.—Ycu could purchase ordinary wire 
or wood skirt hangers. They may be obtained 
ut any dry goods store. 


A. B.:—Wear a white silk or satin mbbon 


belt with your white dress. 


Country GiRL:—You may make your dress 
of cashmere, voile, Henrietta, challis or alba- 
tross, cuting it by pattern No. 4967, price 25 
cents, illustrated in ‘'HE DeLinEaTor for April. 

Mus. J. H. P.:—Circular flounces are best 
cut with a lengthwise fold at the front. 

Mrs. Fannie D.:—Your goods will develop 
stylishly by pattern No. 4975, price 25 cents, 
ilustrated in THE DELINEATOR for May. Trim 


with soutache braid and the buttons which you 


have, 


N. E. W.:—Make up the blue cashmere by | 
basque pattern No. 5010, price 20 cents, and | 


skirt pattern No. 5059, price 25 cents, illustrated 
in THE DeELINEATOR for May. Trim with self- 
colored crépe de Chine and taffcta. 


RosaLliz:—We advise laying away the black 
brocaded skirt for ruture use. 


MOLLY:—Make vour golf bonnet of dimity, 
lawn, gingham, percale or chambray, using pat- 
tern No. 1795, price 10 cents. 


M. J. T.:—It will be impossible to utilize the 
black Chantilly flouncing for an up-to-date 
gown unless you are willing to cut it. ‘Ihe 
waist you describe is out of style. 


GREEN LEAVES:—You may wear a patent- 
leather belt'with a silk waist to church. ‘The 
veil may be worn at night. 


A SusscriBer:—In fitting the skirt which 
protrudes, raise the back up an inch or more 
above the waist-line; when properly adjusted 
this is cut off. If the skirt is too short. add the 
extra length to the bottom at the back. Order 
skirts by hip instead of waist measure. Always 
fit the lining first. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


MINNEAPOLIS: —The party who wrote us an+l 
mentioned a certain advertisement in the April 
number does not know that THE DELINEATOR is 
issued earlier in the month than other maga- 
zines, and that the date for publication is the 
12th, two weeks preceding the date of issue. 


Vio.eT: — You will obtain suggestions for 
conducting your party by reading “* Day Inter- 
tainments and Other Functions,” published by 
us at 25 cents. 


BonniE:—Smith College is at Northampton, 
Mass.; Wellesicy, at Wellesley, Mass.; Bryn 
Mawr, at Bryn Mawr, Pa.; Wells. at Aurora, 
N. Y.; Mt. Holyoke, at South Hadley. Mass ; 
Oberlin, at Oberlin, O.; Women’s College of 
Baltimore, at Baltimore, Md.; University of 
Chicago, at Chicago, Il; Leland Stanford, Jr., 
at Palo Alto, Cal. 

BrapForh:—To mercerize cloth is to treat 
the fibre with a solution of caustic alkali. which 
not only causes the fiber to resembie silk, but 
also makes it possitie forit to take a more 
brilliant color in the dyeing process. This 
process for treating fibre or fabrics was in- 
vented by John Mercer, in 1851. He was an 
English calico-printer ard lived in Lancashire. 


Mrs. J. C.:—We have no personal knowledge 
of the remedy mentioned. The best advice we 
can give you regarding your spie is to consult 
a good doctor. He may prescribe some appar- 
atus which will remeay the trouble.  Fxercise 
will not help you. 





| Braided Wire 
| Bustles and Forms 


IMPROVE THE 
FIGURE 
In Summer time the form needs 
especial attention, as light dresses 
show every imperfection. 
Braided Wire Bustles and 
‘¢ build up,’’ 
but because of their peculiar 


Forms not only 


elasticity they make the figure 
appear graceful and natural. 


Sold in All Stores 


i on having **‘ Braided Wire.” lf you don’t 


them, we will send, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
Write for booklet '*Hidden Helps.” 
The Weston & Wells Hfg. Co.,, 1110 Noble St., Philadelphia. 



















throw away 


your last year’s hat 


Clean it with LINANE 
It will look like a new one 


Linane is sold by dealers gener- 


ally at 25 cents. If your dealer 





does not keep it, send 
25 cents to the manu- 
facturers. 


HIGGINS DRUG CO. 


Springfield, 0. 


8 Commercial Bk, 


Pa i 


LADIES! it is so easy to hook 
your dresses when you use 


'PEET’S INVISIBLE EYES 


They take the place of silk loops, ie ee 
makea flat seam and prevent gap- 
ing. Indispensable to every 
dress. An ideal fastener for plack- 


ets. 2dozen eyes, 5 cents: with 





oe TRAGE MARK REG. 
Hooks, 10 cents. Black or White. szusy x:008-cctruee* 


At all stores or by mat, 


PEET BROS., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dr ISAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 


Pata One Mahl 





AY) aaa 
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Armor Clad 
Stockings 


are two-ply cotton; triple heel, 
toe and knee, and are dyed our 


THE DELINEATOR. 


Air Syphon, Enamel Lined 
REFRIGERATORS - 









f K-T pgp ee oo ge 
amous K-Toe . at 
Raven Black MISCELLANEOUS—( Continued). a price tor 
with lisle finish. tee ; | = a 

They retail every Pansy:—1l. Phosphorus is found in eggs, cos consump. 
where at 25c per | ish, oysters, lobsters, game, cheese and potatoes, is lessened be 
ai and sets and these should be freely eaten by the brain | a reeteed ot 

2rs muc ae oe 

reps oxdinasily worker. Another element thut enters into body Silation nah oma 
spent in darning building is sulphur, which is required for growth cost much Jess fora 
the stockings of of hair, nails, bones and cartilage. Of this there ene 
their sturdy growing boys. . ing 38° to 42° than in 





Wewillsenda pair of Armor 
Clads FREE to every woman 
who will send us the retail 
price, 50c, for a pair of our 
K - Toe - Silk hose for 
women and send us the name 
ofadry goods dealer who 
does not already sell 

our hosiery. 


JCTOER 
HosierY 





“Il wear ’em.” 


K-Toe-Silk is a strong 
African cotton rendered lus- 
trous, which makes it look 
like silk. It wears as well and costs one-fifth as 
much. Send to-day, stating size of stockings. 


is So much found in eggs that silver is darkened | 


by contact with them. Curd of milk and cheese 
are also rich with sulphur. Iron is also present 
in the blood and is found in most articles of 
food, being most abundant in the juice of beef, 
in eggs and in milk. Lime and salt are also 
needed for the body, the lime making bone, 
while salt aids digestion. Lime is found in all 
grains, in wheat and in milk. 
healthful for growing children than bread and 
milk. 


drums,” price 15 cents. 

UNKNOWN FRrIEND:—We suggest that you 
consult some literary acquaintance about your 
book. 


Nothing is more | 


2. We publish a pamphlet to meet your | 
needs entitled, * Tableaux, Charades and Conun- | 







other refrigerators with a minimum 
of 48° to f2°. The Syphon ventilating 
system ey, Pein pe accumy: 
lation of moisture and so prevents liability of growth of 
disease-bearing germs, 

No contaminating odors or taste can possibly pew) 
from association of vegetables, meats, butter, milk. ete. eves 
if placed in the same compartment. Booklet explains it. Th 
white enamel lining, being non-porous, is a more bealthty 
lining than is used in the old style refrigerators. Clem 
perfectly with moist cloth. 


The Syphon Principle, then, makes these re 
the most scientifically practical, economical and (ma 
the market. Adopted by The Pullman Co., Northern Pacific 
Ky., Great Northern Ry., Union Pacific Ry., Penn. Ry. Eas, 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis and Omaha, C. M. & St. PL ete 

BOOKLET is full of valuable information on care and 
economy of a refrigerator, FREE. Send for it. 

Any selection you make will be delivered to your depet = 
receipt of list price, and if in ten core Fee are not satistied 
that it is all that it is represented to be, we will refund your 
money. Write to-day. 

WHITE ENAMEL REFRIGERATOR CO., 
Factory : 407 Jackson Street, ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Office and Sample Room : 221 Old Colony Rallding, CHICAGO. 


K-Toe-Silk, in colors, for Men or Misses, 35 cents; 

for Infants, 25 cents. if not at your dealers, send 

us his name and your order. We make lisle hose, 

worsteds and cashmeres in many styles. 
MANKATO MILLS COMPANY 

201 Elm Street, MANKATO, MINN. 


“Don’t shout” 


“Thear you. I can hear now 
as well as anybody. 
“*How?’ Oh, some- 
thing new—The Morley 
Ear-drum, I've apair 
in my ears now, but you 
can't see ‘em—they’re invisible. 


SHUT-IN:— Refer your question to The Board | 
of Missions of the Protestant Episcopal Church, | 
283 Fourth Avenue, New York City. | 

SUBSCRIBER'S SoN:—Only rare stamps have 
a market value. Common or ordinary stamps | 
like those of current or recent issue command no | 
special price. | 

FAITHFUL READER:—Bromides take. con- 
stantly are decidedly injurious, and the habit is | 
as pernicious as that of using morphine. | 

Texas Lapy: —Stammering is due to ner- | 
vousness, and there are physicians who claim | 
to cure it. If you cannot see a physician send | 


It’s fashionable to 
nicely tanned during 
Summer, but to keep your 
skin soft and avoid the 
freckles, a little Pozzon1's 
BRUNETTE COMPLEXION 
POWDER—Jjust the color— 
is necessary. Sample FREE. 
Box & cents. 















BUT ONE GENUINE— 






I wouldn't know I had’em in my- 
self, only that I hear all right.” 
The Morley Ear-drum makes up for de- 
ficiencies of the impaired natural ear. 
Entirely different fromany other 
device. Nodrugs. No wire, 
rubber, metal nor glass. In- 
visible, comfortable, safe. 
Adjusted by any one. 


Write for book, deaeribing and illus 
trating the Morley Eardrum, FREE. 


THE MORLEY CO., Department N 
N.E. Cor. 16th and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia 


Ye “PRISCILLA”’ 
i Sterling Silver Thimble 


Price 25 centa, 
The best thimble at anywhere 
near the price. Heavy and dur- 
able. Look for trade mark 
hinside of top. Ask your 
dealer; if he hasn’t them 
order direct from us. 


SIMONS, BRO. & CO., Philadelphia. Established 1839 
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Comfort for All, 


144Sixth St., Pittsburg, Pa. 


| history, where you will also find an account of 


| 


us a stamped envelope, and we will forward you 


the name of a book on the gymnastics of the 
voice and the cure of stammering. 


Ients:—Joan of Are (Jeanne d’Are), known 


as the Maid of Orleans, was a French heroine 
who was burned at the stake in Rouen, May 
31., 1431. You may read of her in a French 


Napoleon Bonaparte. 


MAkIE:—Your question is of too personal a 
nature to be answered in these columns. 


Lrstig:—The training at schools of phys- 
ical culture includes special treatment for 
chronic ailments, unnatural contours and de- 
formities. At such schools every pupil is ex- 
amined physically, all defects are noted, and 
the exercise is prescribed accordingly. As you 


| live in a large city, there may be a school of 
| physical training near your home. 


Mrs. GEORGE:—To construct a “friendship 
calendar,” cut smooth paper slips for three hun- 


them among as many different friends as possi- 








NEVER SLIPS OR TEARS 













NO STITCHING IN THE ELASTIC 


GEORGE FROST (0., Makers, Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 












Bample pr. bymail,25c. 


atalocue free, 
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EVERY PAIR 
WARRANTED 


No more THE HOSE SUPPORTER «¢ 
DARNING - the BUSINESS eT ? 
CUSHION 
e BUTTON 











Battenberg Lace Designs—two Collars, tee 

Tie Ends, one Handkerehief, one Cemter < Six 

Pictures for Passepartout work, and a Year's 

subscription to Ingalls’ Faney Work Beok— 
ALL for 25 eta. 


Address J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass., Bex DB. 











affords comfort te every 


neat and will net ee 1 o« 
injure anything. 


THE BUTTON 3 £<>5 


THAT REVOLUTIONIZED “2a 
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LOOK =~ 


Por the 
Name on Every Loop 





destroys all the files and 


‘ ; home—in dining | 

INVALIDS’ GOODS dred and sixty-five pages, mark on them the sleeping-room and ail 
a . one ln A - - : x , - where are 
Reclining Chairs days of the month and week and distribute blesome. | 


' 


. 


Catalogue ble for an autographic sentiment. Then atrauge them —_ and vou will 

‘Tee . * Vv them: 

~ Free. them in rotation, block and gum them, paste to If not kept b dealer, 

STEVE NS’ CHAIR CO a piece of cardboard, which may be hand- SOMERS for 3c 
SVEN! A ° painted, and then punch to hang on the wall. Bd Ave, and Third St, 


Brooklyn, N. ¥ | 
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OUR FOREIGN MAGAZINES 


The increasing favor shown our publications in French and Spanish is most gratifying. Established for the 
benefit of the large foreign population in America and to meet the needs of European, Mexican, and Central and 
South American patrons, the demand for them has steadily risen until now a monthly edition of forty-five 
thousand is needed. The progressiveness characteristic of Tuk Detineator also marks our foreign magazines, 
which present the fashions in a very attractive way, publish bright stories, original and translated, and touch on 
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current matters of interest to women the world over and particularly to those in countries where the magazines 


circulate. 


As the Pan-American Exposition at Buffalo appeals essentially to our Southern neighbors, EL ESPEJO 


DE LA MODA for July, August and September will contain strikingly illustrated articles on the subject. 


EL ESPEJO DE LA MODA 


Consiste de Cuarenta y Ocho Paginas de Grabados 
vy Lectura con Laéminas Huminadas y Cubierta 
Hustrada. 


Esta dedicado especialmente & la Ilustracién y 
Descripcién de los Estilos mas Nuevos, para Sefioras, 
Sefioritas y Nifios, y contiene ademas articulos sobre 
Telas para Vestidos, Adornos, Confeccién de Soimbre- 
ros, Ropa Interior, y Otras Modas, suplementadas por 
muchos interesantes articulos sobre asuntos pertene- 
cientes 4la casa. Hay cada mes un Generoso Desplego de 
Jlustraciones y Amena Lectura, Laminas de Color, 
etc., etc. Es indiscutiblemente, la Mas Barata Publi- 
cacién de Modas de Primera Clase, en el Mundo. 


Precio de Suscripcién (en los Estados Unidos, el 
Canad4, México, Puerto Rico, Hawai, Islas Filipi- 


nas, Isla de Guam 6 Tertuila), - $1.00, oro. 
Preciode Suscripcién 4 Otros Paises franqueoextra 
incluso, . - - - 1.40, oro. 
Precio por Entrega, - - “ 15 Cents, oro. 


Precio de Suscripcién porte pago, remitida desde 
nuestra oficina en Londres 4 cualquier parte del 
mundo, 6 Shillings Ingieses. 


OFERTA ESPECIAL.—A cual pou que nos envie cinco sus- 
cripciones 4 EL ESPEJO a DA acompafiadas ae el Precio 
de dichas Suscripciones al detal, anotaremos UNA SUSCRIP. 
CION EXTRA GRATIS. 


FOREIGN 


LE MIROIR DES MODES 


Ce Journal de Mode comprend plus de Soixante 
pages de Texte, de Gravures, d’Annexes Color- 
iées et une Couverture Hlustrée. 

Il a pour but d‘énoncer par ses gravures et dans 
ses articles les Dernieres Modes pour Dames, Jeunes 
Filles et Enfants, ainsi que les Nouveautés en Chapeaux, 
Tissus, Garnitures, qui tiennent une place i part dans 
les descriptions. Des chroniqnes sur des sujets actuels 
et des Conseils il’usage des Ménagtres concourent a 
rendre ce Journal Je plus attrayant et le meilleur marché 
des Premicres Revues de la Mode du Monde Entier. 


Prix de l’Abonnement pour les Etats-Unis, le Can- 
ada, le Mexique, Porto Rico. Hawai, les iles Phil- 
ippines, de Guam ou de Tertuila: $1.00 par an. 


Prix de Pppeanement pour les Autres Pays, port 
compris: ~- - - - $1.50 


Prix du Numéro: - / - - ° 15 Cents 
Prix de PAbonnement, envoyé franco a toutes les 


Parties du Monde de nos bureaux a Londres: 
7s. 6d. Anglais. 


POSTAGE 


On Small Orders and Packages of Butterick Patterns 


LIST No. 1.—With Orders for Patterns to be sent to Canada, Hawaiian Islands, Philippine Islands, Porto Rico, 
Island of Guam, Tertuila and points in China to which mails are transmissible through the U.S. Postal Agency at 


Shanghai, no Extra Remittance for Postage is necessary. 


In the case of Patterns ordered to be sent from the United States to any foreign country not specified above, 
nor included in the List below, Foreign Postage is to be forwarded with the Order at the following Rates: 


POSTAGE ON 25c PATTERNS 


- « §Sc| For Three, . . 30c 
23c | forfFour,. . . 35 


For One, 


For One, ... 0c 
For Two, ... 


For Iwo, . . - 


POSTAGE ON 5c OR 20c PATTERNS 


For Three, . . 25c 
c|Forfour,. . . 30c 


POSTAGE ON 10c PATTERNS 


For One or Two, . Sc|Forfive, . . Sc 
Far Taree or Four, t0c | For Six or Seven, 20c 


LIST No. 2.—To any of the Countries in the List below, the Extra Pustage required is Ten Cents on One 


Pattern, and Twelve Cents on Two or More, up to Ten. 


Bahamas; Barbadoes; Colombia; Costa Rica; The Danish West Indies; Honduras (British); Jamaica, 


including the Turks and Caicos Islands; 


Leeward Islands; (Antigua with Barbuda and Redonda, St. Kitts, Nevis 


with Anquilla, Dominica, Montserrat and the Virgin Islands); Salvador ; British Guiana; Windward Islands 
(Grenada, St. Vincent, the Grenadines and St. Lucia); Mexico; Newfoundiand; Honduras (Republic of); 
Trinidad (including Tabago); Chile; Germany; Guatemala; Nicaragua; New Zealand; Venezuela. 


SPECIAL RATES FOR PACKAGES 


On orders for Paoxaces or Patterys the following Discounts will be allowed ; 


but the entire arnount must 


be ordered at one tima In ordering, specify the Patterns by Numbers, and Sizes or Ages. 
ON RECEIPT OF $3, WE WILL ALLOW A SELECTION TO THE EXTENT OF $4 IN PATTERNS. No Extra Remittance ts required with this Package Order 


to be sent to Countries in Liat No. 1. 
Countries, $1.20. 


ON RECEIPT OF $5, 
No. 2 will] be 24 cents; 


Foreign Postage on the Packige to Couatries mentioned in List No. 2 will be 12 cents ; 


WE WILL ALLOW A SELECTION TO THE EXTENT OF $7 IN PATTERNS. 
to all other Countries not -pecifie! above, $1.90. 


to all other 


Foreign Postage on this Package to Countries in List 


ON RECEIPT OF $10, WE WRAL ALLOW A SELECTION TO THE EXTENT OF $15 IN PATTERNS. Forcign Postuge on this Package to Countries in List 
No. 2 will be 36 cents ; to all other Countries not specificd above, $4.20. 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. Ltd., 7-17 W. Thirteenth St., New York 
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For health’s sahe, eat 
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Purina Foods: 

Our Pure Family, of which 
Ralston 

Breakfast Food 


sg at the head, represents the highest stanid- 








ard of excellence ever attained in cereal 


tood products. 


TRIAL OFFER 


Send $1.00 with your grocer’s name, and we will 
send you, express charges prepaid, this complete checker- 
board assortment, consisting of five 2-lb. packages and 
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“s a ee wea the 12-lb. sa k of Purina Health Flour, with Mrs. 


Rorer’s recipes for making ‘* Brain Bread.’”’ 
A GIFT FOR RALSTON CHILDREN i 


To children who write us thev eat Ra!ston Brealxfast Food, 
we will send free our handcome little seven day novelty. 





PURINA MILLS 


‘‘ Where Purity is Faramount’’ 


888 Cratiot Street, St. Louis, Mo, 
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RAISE of the July Number of THe DeLinEaTor, with especial reference 
to the color-work in the article on the Pan-American Exposition, has been 
universal from both press and public; the city journal vied with the country 

newspaper in acknowledging the enterprise of the publishers in presenting such 





EDITORIAL 
CHAT 






a magazine at a popular pricc, while the 
public appreciation has been shown by the 
purchase of the immense edition for the month 
—625,000 copies. The article in the present 
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- MENNENS 


BORATED TALCUM 
TOILET POWDER 


’Tis hard to tell who 


FOR EVERY gets the most delight and 


benefit from Mennen’s. 


MEMBER OF Its use in the toilet is so 

delicate and gratifying 
THE FAMILY that refined women find 
it indispensable, while 
carefully groomed men want it after shaving, and 
baby has a way of his own in insisting on Mennen’s 
and laughs in comfort when he gets it. 


Mennen’s 


It brings comfort to tender skins. 


It soothes in cases of chafing, itch- 
ing or sunburn. 

It relieves and refreshes tender, 
aching feet. 

Don’t run any risks—get the box 
with portrait of MENNEN 
on the top. 






























is powder that is used by 
all ages—the powder with 
a national reputation. 
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GERHARD MENNEN Co. 


15 Orange Street, 
Newark, N. J. 
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DESCRIBED ON PAGES 175 AND 176. 
Copyright, 1901, by The Butterick Publishing Co. (Limited). Atl rights reserved. 
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Of course, it has 
not been a _ good 
London season; we 
have wandered 
down to the country 
on every possible 
occasion, have slipped off the trammels of the trailing 
skirt and the tight bodice, and appeared in muslin frocks 
crowned with rustic hats gaily flowered. To the cye of 
the expert the claboration of the simplicity and the com- 
plicated artlessness of the country frock are, however, 
very apparent. Batiste has been worked into a hundred 
tucks, striped with lace insertions and hand embroidered 
with black spots—a touch of black is of great value on 
frocks and hats of the palest and lightest colours, and we 
use it generously; linen dresses achieve elaboration by 
means of herring-bone and hemstitching; the shirts which 
accompany the simple coat and skirt of serge are a mass of 
tucks run by hand insertions in diamond and other designs 
of Valenciennes and Maltese lace; and the basket-work 
straw hat may be found threaded with velvet ribbons, 
garlanded with roses or bearing uw scarf of real lace of 
convincing value. «A white rice straw hat bent simply 
duwn on the face in the front and again on the hair at the 
back, lined beneath with little puffings of white tulle, will 
have for its sole trimming a scarf of black lace brought 
over the brim and tied into a bow at the centre of the 
back, where it falls with short ends on the hair. 

Happily during the Summer months we have abandoned 
the charmins of the barbaric bead necklaces, and only on 
evening gowns may one still find them in their full glory; 
a@ picturesque white Empire gown of lace or chiffon is 
occasionally accompanied by these gewgaws. 

Worn by the right fiyure, the corselet skirt for country 
use is pretminently desirable, for it renders impossible any 
parting between the blouse and the waist-band, and under 
its influence the athletic woman may indulge in her desire 
for violent exercise without the fear of any untidy conse- 
quences. The corselet skirt, however, needs very neat 
making, and it is extremely difficult to achieve it with 
success, but made in blue serge neatly strapped, cut into 
two points in the front so that the extreme centre is 
rather low, it may be completed by the fanciful batiste and 
muslin or silken blouse and really challenge criticism. 

The prettiest blouses for wear with blue serge are of 
mauve foulard spotted with white; corntlower-blue 
foulard looks well, too. For comfort, you inay crown 
the latter with a small toque entirely made of blue corn- 
flowers tied with black velvet ribbons at the back. I say 
for comfort, but may also include becomingness, only the 
flower toque, being mounted on tulle, is so light to wear 
that it appeals to me by reason of that merit as much as 
by any other. 

Small brass, steel or rhinestone buckles are used as 
accessories in hats and dresses. The popular trimming of 
taffeta bands is varied by the addition of these miniature 
buckles as the termination of each band on the front of a 
skirt. A broad, wavy hat brim turned up from the face is 
interlaced with bands of velvet held in place by those same 
small buckles. 

The needs of the sporting woman must be considered with 
August in full view, even though the details of her cos- 
tume alter little year by year, tweed being a necessity 
to her and the short coat and short skirt being alike 
essential. There is a heliotrope shade of tweed this year 
that is extremely becoming, while its most successful rival 


THe FASHIONS OF LONDON 
By MRS. ARIA 


is a pale shade of 
powder blue. Leath- 
er trimmings seem 
to have yielded place 
to strappings of plain 
cloth on the rough 
tweed, while the favourite waistcoats are made of cream- 
coloured face cloth, fastened across with braids. A 
remarkably pretty bolero bears a long collar of tweed 
strapped with cloth and shows a double-breasted waist- 
coat of cream-coloured cloth, the skirt being of the tweed 
like the coat and strapped again with the same colour. 

The most comfortable skirt for the sportswoman is that 
which fastens down each side of the front, and the hem 
may either be left plain or stitched, or bear a couple of 
small strappings, but it is really extraordinary what a 
good effect one can achieve through the use of very rough 
tweed strapped with plain cloth. 

The toque is the best hat for such costumes, but not made 
of leather, as some of the authorities would induce one to 
believe. Leather is a material for Loots, not for hats; it 
may be permitted to make a belt, but with the belt and the 
boot its duty toward us ends, and when regarding it as an 
equipment of dress I am ever grateful that there is nothing 
like leather. Light felt is the best material from which 
to fashion the toque, crumpled up to suit the individual 
face it is to adorn and trimmed with a rosette of soft 
Liberty satin ribbon. 

In some respects the costume for the woman who golfs 
may be chosen on the same lines as those for her who 
shoots or walks the moors, the only difference being that 
in place of the coat the flannel or Viyella shirt will be 
found more comfortable and convenient, and nowadays 
Viyella is made in such charming colours that it becomes 
at once as decorative as useful. Take, for example, a pale 
turquoise llue Viyella; make it into a shirt of the most 
ordinary shape, closely run into tiny tucks, have a tweed 
skirt to match it or shading toward the same tone. wear 
round the waist a white belt, crown the costume with an 
ordinary straw sailor hat with a black ribbon round it, and 
you will make your mark on the golf links from the dress 
if not from the athletic point of view. 

Those of us who are still lingering upon the banks of the 
Thames and enjoying the sport of punting and sculling may 
be advised to recognize the perennial charms of white flan- 
nel with a black line in it, or white flannel with a black 
check in it. I would cordially recommend either for comple- 
tion with a plain pink linen shirt and a mach frilled 
white muslin hat. <A biscuit-coloured flannel dress I saw 
recently, designed for a launch party, had the skirt made into 
very small tucks on the hips, two very lung ones extending 
to the front on each side of the front seam, while from the 
waist to within nine inches of the hem the back was run 
into tiny tucks. It was to be completed with a coat of pale- 
green flannel, a waistcoat of black and white striped cotton, 
and a shirt of biscuit-coloured muslin. Biscuit-coloured 
muslin trimmed with a wreath of green leaves composed 
the hat. It was a pretty costume and, happily, to be worn 
by a pretty girl. Another no less worthy of the former 
commendation was in pale-pink alpaca striped with pink 
clacé, bearing a waistcoat of white silk striped with black 
velvet ribbons, fastened with old silver buttons; this was 
to be crowned with one of the tricorne hats in pale pink, 
trimmel onthe one side with a large chou of pale-pink 
satin ribbon and on the other with a bunch of mauve 
polyanthus, 
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Polka dots seem 
to have scattered 
themselves like 
snowflakes over 
the Summer 
wardrobes. Hats , 
are trimmed with dotted surah, muslins are made with 
dotted borders, parasols are sprinkled with dots, street 
dresses of homespun and mixed goods, no matter how 
simple, have a belt, full half-sleeves and a collar of dotted 
material, velvet, satin or silk. In the fashionable Parisian 
world each year one practical dress, designed by some 
popu.ar couturiére, gradually gains ascendancy over other 
similar models on account of its general harmony, its 
graceful lines and becoming colors, and is known as the 
dress of the season. Tho dress of this Summer season, for 
every-day wear, is made in blue mohair; it has a skirt 
narrow at tlie hips, flaring at tho hem, with a diminishing 
pleat in the back which starts among vague folds on the 
floor and ends in a mere nothing at the waist. The bolero 
is cut low in the neck, short in the back, long in front; it 
has wide flaring sleeves half a yard wide and closed by no 
cuff. The chemisette worn with this is made of coarse 
lace over white, and through the open patterns of the lace 
are run very narrow black velvet ribbons in an undulating 
or circular design according to the lace pattern itself. 
Both bolero and skirt are trimmed with bands of blue 
taffeta closely stitched. 

There is a “Quo Vadis” hat among the new Summer 
models. It is exaggerated in shape, resembling a large 
dinner-plate folded in the middle and filled with flowers 
which protrude where the edges meet. The entire back 
of the hat is an immense taffeta bow. Hats of coarse 
straw, white, yellow, pale-blue, green, pink. are all edged 
with a band of black straw about two inches wide, which 
produces a striking effect. Pure-white hydrangea toques 
seem to have more vogue than any other flower hats; but 
among flower trimmings nothing is so much used as gar- 
lands of tiny “pompon”’ roses, pink or white, festooned 
over yellow straws of fantastic outline. Miniature cherries 
in abundance, foliage and diminutive acorns are also popu- 
lar novelties. 

The great watering places where Parisians transport 
themselves during July and August are parade grounds of 
fashion. In July there isa week of racing at Dieppe, in 
August a fortnight at Trouville. This kind of sport appeals 
in general more than golf and bicycling and tennis, although 
allare practised along the Normandy and Brittany coast. 
Trouville, Dieppe and Dinard are the most fashionable 
watering places in France. In the north all Frenchwomen 
swim well. They wear bathing suits of flannel or serge, 
made in two pieces, with a skirt above the knees; they 
do not wear stockings, nor do they cover their bathing 
caps with the pretty colored scarfs which make other 
beaches so gay. They do onthe other hand, however, cover 
themselves with long peignoirs of rough towelling which 
they drop only at the water's edge. There is very little co- 
quetry among even the fashionable Frenchwomen with 
regard to the morning swim. Their costumes out of the 
water sufficiently compensate. They experiment with every 
remarkable combination, always keeping within the limits 
of good taste. 

An exquisite gown prepared for the Trouville races is 
in grey—* oyster-color’”—muslin, made over a pale-blue 
suk. The skirt is three successive flounces that are cut en 
jorme, not superposed, but joined one to another with an 
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same lace lined with blue, and the front of the corsage and 


insertion of yel- 
lowish Cluny 
lace, showing the 
blue silk lining. 
The bolero is out- 
lined with the 


belt are pale blue. There is a guimpe of lace, and the 
sleeves end at the elbow with a wide flounce of Cluny. 
The hat to be worn with this creation is a flat, oyster-color 
straw, edged with black straw and covered with large soft, 
pale-blue birds’ wings. The pleats or tucks on the flounces 
en forme are generally vertical—not horizontal, as last year. 

Capes of all lengtlis worn for so long have been entirely 
replaced by “‘ wraps.” There is no garment so essentially 
feminine as a “ wrap.” They have been used or abandoned 
alternately for generations, and the graceful, adaptable and 
charming combination meant by “wrap” in this early 
twentieth century is a mysterious covering which half 
hides, half reveals its wearer’s outline; it stops at the 
shoulders with long pendants in front, or it comes to the 
knees uncompromisi ngly, until a gust of wind glides under 
it unseen and tosses it into shawl or cape. This pliabil- 
ity of the modern wrap has caused one especial model 
to be christened the “Toreador.” It has a ruffle around 
the shoulders under which passes a scarf that might fall to 
the elbows were it not caught up in front by two rosettes 
of black velvet; the long ends are held in by a belt and 
finished at the knee by ruffles. The “Toreador” is made 
of black taffeta. Another very pretty wrap is of pale- 
blue taffeta. It has a girdle of tucks, with fulness let 
out over the hips in a short skirt. The broad turn-over 
collar and the wide open sleeves are edged with narrow 
box-pleats with hems that are ravelled into fringe. The 
high Medici collars have disappeared entirely. 

Waists of taffeta are made with short coat-tails or 
basques in the back, and full jabots of lace in front in the 
Louis XV. style. They may be worn with skirts of plain 
cloth. <A pretty addition to tlhe much worn white serge 
skirt is a colored lining of pink or blue, and several rows 
of broad mohair braid sewed obliquely on the side breadths. 
Many of the new skirts are made with no fulness whatever 
where they are closed in the back. 

There is an effort among certain couturiéres to reinaug- 
urate the Empire style of gowns so much worn a few years 
ago. The fashion is one not becoming to everybody, and 
so far it has been adopted only for dinner dresses in soft 
crépe de Chine or chiffon, and for tea-gowns. In the 
latter a high belt of Liberty satin passes around under the 
arms of a long, pliable garment made in one piece and left 
slightly open at the throat. There is a general ruffling of 
lace and a lining of some contrasting color. 

In very thin materials the newest thing is extremely 
coarse linen in all colors; it has a hem of solid color which 
makes it very effective. Piqués are made with the inevi- 
table this year’s polka dots; pink with darker-pink dots, or 
white with blue, yellow or green dots or small figures. 
Cross-bar muslins are also very stylish, in somewhat unusual 
colors: yellow, pale-green and grey. 

For women who affect a somewhat masculine attire, with 
coat and waistcoat, stiff collar and cravat, nothing could 
be more new or more attractive than the silk waistcoat 
introduced recently at the races. The coat and skirt are 
of piqué, the waistcoat of silk ornamented with a stitched 
pattern such as ono sees on quilts; the same stitchiug is to 
be applied to piqué and linen waistcoats of all colors. 
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Illustrated Cookery 


Expressly Prepared for THE DELINEATOR by MISS ANNA W. MORRISON. 








A Simple Luncheon Table.—Over a silk Oriental table-spread is laid a square 


lace-edged linen centre, and at each cover are placed hemstitch 


The floral 


ed doilies, 


piece is a low dish filled with sweet peas and their foliage; other flowers may be 


substituted with good effect. 
trimmed with artihcial sweet peas. 


The candles are green, with green silk shades 
The candlesticks are griffins of wrought iron 


inauniquedesign. Any of thedishes here given will be appropriate for a luncheon, 


Cream of Corn Soup.—Score kernels of six ears corn and scrape 
pulp; simmer twenty minutes in kettle with cobs and pint of water; 
remove cobs and rub pulp through sieve ; scald pint milk with slice 
onion and sprig parsley ; remove these seasonings and add milk to 
pulp; add two tablespoons each of butter and flour rubbed smooth ; 
season ; serve whipped-cream rose in each dish. Pass toast fingers. 





.—Wash the saddles and place in boiling water 


Fried Frogs’ Legs 

for five minutes; drain and dry on a napkin. Beat egg yolks, add- 
ing a little salt, dash paprika, teaspoon onion juice; dip the legs 
into this, then into stale bread-crumbs, then into the egg again; 
lay ina frying basket and immerse in smoking hot fat to brown; 
drain; serve on a folded napkin aad garnish with lemon quarters, 





Veal Loaf.—Mince 24% pounds raw veal, % pound fat salt pork; 
{hen add 2 tablespoons butter and 3 of milk, 1 cup fine cracker- 
crumbs, 2 teaspoons salt, 1 teaspoon pepper, 1 teaspoon allspice, 144 
teaspoon pulverized sage, 3 eggs; mix, then press into a pan; bake 
2 hours, basting every 10 minutes with a little hot water; when done 
and cold, unmould on a dish; garnish with lemon and watercress. 
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Spinach with Crown Border.—Wash and pick clean; then place 
in a kettle with a piece of bacon or smoked ham; add no water 
beyond what drips from the leaves; cover and cook thirty minutes; 
drain and press free from water, chop finely; season with melted 
butter, lemon juice, pepper and salt; press into a bowl cool, un- 
mould, surround with egg quarters; place star of mayonnaise On top. 
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Baked Omelet.—Place three cups of milk over fire to boil; then stir into it a 
tablespoon of butter mixed with a tablespoon of milk ; cook five minutes, stirring 
constantly; then cool, and add the four egg yolks that have been beaten until 
thick ; fold carefully in the stiffly beaten whites of the foureggs, a teaspoon of salt ; 
butter a fancy pan, pour in the batter and bake for twenty minutes in moderate 
oven: invert ona hot dish; garnish with celery plumes and serve with potato balls, 


Baked Tomatoes.—Cut a slice from the flower end of sound, ripe 
tomatoes, remove the pulp, adding it to enough stale bread-crumbs 
to have them moist; season with melted butter, pepper, salt a 
little sage, minced celery and parsley: refill the tomato shells, 
then place them in buttered cups and bake for about thirty min- 
utes. Another way is to place a poached egg on a baked tomato. 
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 fluskmelon Basket.—Cut two pieces from small melons in such a 
“Manner as to form a handle; remove and reject membrane and 
‘seeds; remove the pulp and cut it into small cubes ; sprinkle this 


| generously with fine sugar and chill thoroughly ; when ready to 


Serve place each melon basket on a clean grape leaf on a pretty 
plate? all the basket with the chilled pulp and serve at once. 
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Summer Salad.—Clean Boston lettuce, then form a cup of the 
leaves, using the darkest ones on the outside ; in the centre place a 
pared and chilled tomato, cutting a thin slice from each end ; when 
serving place a spoonful of mayonnaise on each tomato. The pale- 
yellow and dark-green of the lettuce, with the scarlet of the tomato 


and yellow mayonnaise, make a combination difficult to resist. 
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Pineapple and Orange Loaf.— Place blanched almonds in the bot- 
tom of a chilled mould; cover with liquid orange jelly made with 
gelatine; setoniceuntilfirm. Scald and cool 1 cup pineapple juice, 
add to it 1 pint double cream, % cup sugar; whip hght; fill mould 
to overflowing; cover with buttered paper; tie cover and bury 
in salt and ice for four hours; anmoull on a lace paper napkin. 





Of all things in fashion there is nothing quite so varied 
as the designs for fancy separate waists and shirt-waists. 
Among the newest is a surplice shirt-waist or shirt- 
blouse made so as to give the material a diagonal 
direction from the shoulders to the centre of the front at 
the bottom. A removable chemisette and blouse-bishon 
sleeves are other features of 
the mode, which is adapted 
for development in either 
plain or tucked material, 
with any preferred style 
of decoration. 

Another new shirt-waist 
giving the material the diag- 
onal direction from the 
shoulders has two narrow 
box-plaits arranged at the 
centre, through whicli eye- 
lets may be made and a lac- 
ing decoration added. Silk 
and cotton fabrics are alike 
suitable for this rather sev- 
ere mode. 

The bolero, in some modi- 
fication, distinguishes many 
of the fancy waists. An at- 
tractive design shows the 
bolero shaped in fancy out- 
line around the bottom and 
sufficiently short to reveal a 
deep crushed girdle, and a 
sailor collar in scolloped out- 
line gives becoming breadth 
at the top. The sleeves have 
full puffs gathered into nar- 
row wristbands. 

The ripple habit back dis- 
tinguishes a new _ seven- 
gored flare skirt that may 
be insweep or round length. 

The blouse sleeve is em- 
ployed in all the newest and 
most approved shirt-waists 
and blouses, and a pleasing 
example is in one-seam style. 

A jaunty short coat or 
jacket is absolutely essential 
to wear with thin Summer 
gowns when the weather is 
cool enough to demand some 
light protection. and the 
new Tuxedo jacket, which 
is characterized by blouse 
fronts that open in some- 
what oval shape almost to 
the waist-line and are fol- 
lowed by a narrow collar, is 
especially adapted for this 
purpose. 

A three-piece skirt that 
may be in sweep or round 
length is characterized by a 
circular flounce that deepens 
at each side and from be- 
neath which the skirt may becut away. An inverted box- 
plait disposes of the fulness at the back, and the dip mav 
b2 conservative or pronounced. 

A smart little Summer an is in the popular Eton 
style with square neck in front and with or without the 
sailor collar. The two-seam sleeves are belled at the wrist. 





FIGURE NO. 62 5.—MODISH SHIRT-BLOUSE ToeTTe.—The Shirt-Waist 
is No. 5292, price, 9d. cr 20 cents; and Skirt No. 5282, 
price, 18. or 25 cents. 


(For Description see Page 183.) 
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Soft silks and dainty thin wash fabrics, 
associated with lace insertion, are adapt- 
ed to a new shirt-waist exemplifying the 
popular new diagonal effect in front. 
Clusters of fine tucks at the top of the 
fronts produce a yoke effect, and length- 
wise tucks lend distinction to the blouse 
sleeves that are completed with strap- 
bands. 

A short bolero of tucking, shaped in 
low, round outline at the top and in scol- 
lops around the bottom and closing at the left side of the 
front, is the feature of a fancy waist or bodice that sug- 
gests the combination of silk or cloth with some thin, soft 
fabric and a trimming of lace and velvet ribbon. The 
sleeves may be in three-quarter or full length fancy style. 

A five-gored flare skirt in sweep length, with either an 
inverted box-plait or gathers 
at the back, may be made 
with or without circular 
ruffies in scolloped outline 
around the bottom, and the 
dip at the top may be de- 
cided or conventional. 

A five-gored flare skirt 
may be made with or with- 
out a graduated circular 
flounce from beneath which 
the material may be cut 
away, and may be in sweep 
or round length and with a 
decided or conventional dip 
at the top. The fulness at 
the back is laid in an in- 
verted box-plait. 

The shirt-waist costume 
made of any of the dainty 
wash goods or of fine, light- 
weight woolen fabrics is 
one of the season's most 
practical and popular modes. 
A costume of marked yood 
style consists of a shirt- 
waist with simulated vest 
and a seven-gored skirt that 
may be made with or with- 
out the circular flounce and 
with a short sweep or a 
round length. 

Particularly well suited to 
the development of soft 
veiling, foulard and thin 
wash fabrics is a skirt con- 
sisting of a circular upper 
portion, tucked in tablier 
outline and lengthened by a 
tucked straight tlounce. and 
a five-gored foundation 
skirt, each with an inverted 
box-plait at the back and to 
be in sweep or round length. 

Silk mull and all-over lace 
are associated in a fancy 
waist in which lacings are 
an ornamental feature. EI- 
bow sleeves of the lace, 
connected with ribbon, are 
over blouse sleeves of mull. 

A tea-gown or wrapper 
that may be made in sweep 
or round length, with slight- 
ly Pompadour or high neck 
and with or without the 
graduated circular flounce 
from beneath which the 
skirt may be be cut away, is suitable for soft silks and 
woolens as well as wash fabrics. The sleeves may be in 
three-quarter or full length bishop style. 

A yoxe shirt-waist giving the material the popular slant 
in front is suitable alike for plain or striped fabrics. The 
sleeves are in shirt-waist style. 


Descriptions of Ladies Figures 





also tucked, giving the necessary length. A five-gored 
foundation supports the skirt, which has an inverted box- 
plait at the back and is adapted for sweep or round length. 

A light-blue nun’s-veiling gown will contrast favorably 
with flowered satin Liberty and bands of guipure. Old-rose 
chiffon and light-weight white cloth will combine well, as 


FIGURE ON FIRST PAGE COVER. 


This pictures a Ladies’ waist and skirt. The waist pat- 
tern, which is No. 5256 and costs 9. or 20 cents, is in six 
sizes for ladies from thirty to forty inches, bust-measure, 
and is again represented on page 182. The skirt pattern, 


which is No. 5253 and costs Is. or 25 cents, isin seven will also Nile-green crépe and white lisse. Bands of 
sizes from twenty to thirty-two inches, waist measure, Oriental embroidery may be used as trimming. 
and is also depicted on page 188. 
The effect of the colors and materials combined in this . ee hs ae 
Figures Nos. 38 B anp 39B.—TWO MIDSUMMER SHIRT- 
W AISTS. 













Fiegtre No. 88 B.—This portrays a Ladies’ shirt-waist, 
and is shown on page 157. The pattern, which is No. 
5270 and costs 9d. or 20 cents, is in nine sizes for ladies from: 
thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure, and is illustrated 
in another development on page 185. 

Novelty in shirt blouses is always appreciated, and the 
stylish one shown at this figure embodies several of the 
season’s newest features. The fronts are cut on lines that 
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Wi Vagos 


LaDres’ DRESS: CONSISTING OF A SHIRT-WAIST OR SHIRT-BLOUSE 
WITH SIMULATED VEST; AND A SEVEN-GORED SKIRT, WITH AN 
INVERTED BOX-PLAIT aT THE BACK. AND WITH OR WITHOUT 
THE CIRCULAR FLOUNCE: TO BB IN SLIGHT SWEEP OR ROUND 
LENG?H AND MADE WITH THE CONVENTIONAL OR DECIDED DIP. 

(SOMETIMES CALLED THE SHIRT-Walst DRESS.) 


(For Description see Page 184.) 


gown is artistic and stylish. Pastel-pink crépe de 
Chine, plain and tucked, and tinted Louisine are asso- 
ciated in the mode, with garniture of white embroid- 
ery edged with narrow black velvet ribbon. The 
bolero in low, rounding outline, suggesting a yoke, 1s 
8 featare of the bodice, which puffs out in front over 
the ribbon belt and closes at the centre. Slight gathered 
fulness is taken up at the waist-line of the back, and the 
bolero, scolloped at the lower edge, closes at the left side 
with a lacing of black velvet ribbon. A straight high col- 
lar completes the neck, and the three-quarter sleeves have 
puffs and frills of the Lonisine. 

Tucks as a decorative scheme are prominent on many of 
the new skirt designs and are introduced in the skirt 
shown at this figure. The upper part of the mode is 
Circular and tucked in tablier outline, a straight flounce, - 
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give a diag- 
onal appear- 
ance, and 
the fulness 
at the neck 
and waist- 
line is col- 
lected in 
gathers. The 
double box- 
laits are 
aced at the 
centre with 
black velvet 
ribbon, anda 
straight col- 
lar is worn. 
Gathers are 
taken up at 
the waist- 
line of the 
back, and 
cuffs laced 
to corre- 
spond with 
the fronts 
complete 
the blouse 
sleeves. <A 
ribbon belt 
emphasizes 
the dip. Fig- 
ured mohair 
Swiss was 
selected for 
the mode. 

A striped 
madraswaist 
after this de- 
sign will be 
dainty, and 
black velvet 
lacing = will 
give a note 
of contrast. 
Dimity and insertion will be comfortable for hot days, or 
fine white lawn or nainsook may be chosen. Other suit- 
able materials are linen, percale and corded and wash silks. 
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Fievre No. 39 B:—This displays a Ladies’ shirt-waist, 
and is illustrated on page 157. The pattern, which is No. 
5289 and costs 9d. or 20 cents, is in nine sizes for ladies 
from thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure, and is shown 
in a different development on page 185. 

The delightfully cool appearance presented by; the open- 
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necked Priscilla blouse will insure for it a very extensive 
poe ae: Such a mode is here pictured in white 

ummer serge, finished with rows of stitching and 
gilt buttons. Tucks arranged to suggest box-plaits dis- 
tinguish the fronts, and gathers at the waist-line cause the 
fulness to puff out becomingly. The back is smooth at the 
top, with slight fulness at the 
line of the waist. A Puritan 
collar with ends that lap in 
frort outlines the neck, which 
is slightly low in front. Turn- 
back cuffs complete the sleeves, 
which are tucked to accord 
with the fronts, and a shaped 
belt outlines the dip. 

White or delicately tinted 
piqué will be stylish by the 
mode, and the collar may be of 
all-over embroidery. German 
linen, with bands of point lace, 
will develop prettily, or fine 
whitelawn striped with Valen- 
ciennes may be employed. 


a 


Figures Nos. 40B anp 41 B.— 
DESIRABLE FOR VISIT- 
ING WEAR. 


Fravre No. 40B.—Lapigs’ 
Suirt-W AlstT 
Torte1Te.-—This 
pictures a La- 
dies’ shirt-waist 
and skirt, and 
is illustrated on 
page 158. The 
shirt-waist pat- 
tern, which is 
No. 5272 and 
costs 9d. or 20 
cents, is in eight 
sizes for ladies 
from thirty to 
forty-four inch- 
es, bust meas- 
ure, and is again 
illustrated on 
page 184. The 
skirt pattern, 
which is No. 
4560 and costs 
9d. or 20 cents, 
is in nine sizes 
from twenty to 
thirty-six inch- 
es, waist meas- 
ure. : 

There is a 
wide field for 
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choice among the season’s wash gowns, and foremost 
in the new modes ranks the shirt-waist or blouse toil- 
ette. For the gown shown at this figure pale-blue mer- 
cerized linen striped with white and all-over embroidery 
were chosen, and bands of insertion and beading used for 
garniture. The blouse is individualized by a shallow round 
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yoke and has pouching fronts cut on 
lines that cause the material to have 
a diagonal direction toward the cen- 
tre of the front, where a closing is ar- 
ranged. Shirrings are taken up at the 
waist line of the back, and the upper 
part is smooth. A band over which 
is worn a high stock with poirts 
at the back gives desirable neck 
completion. Straight cuffs com- 
plete the sleeves, which are of 
the regulation shirt style. <A rib- 
bon tie and crush belt are worn. 
The skirt of circular shaping is seamed at the centre 
of the front, the stripes in the material matching and 
giving a pretty bias effect. An inverted box-plait is at 
the back, and a circular band flounce adds to the flare 
at the bottom. 
A conventional 
or more pro- 
nounced = dip 
may be employ- 
ed, and the skirt 
is inshort sweep 
length. 
Striped pink- 
and-white or 
solid-pink linen 
will be stylish 
in a gown of this 
type, and _ rib- 
bon-run bead- 
ing may be used 
totrim. Cham- 
bray, that may 
be had in stripes 
or plain, is fash- 
ionable, as well 
as other wash- 
able fabrics. In- 
dia silk or fou- 
lard can be used 
for more dressy 
gowns, with 
lace appliqué 
for decoration. 
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LADIES’ WRAPPER OR LOUNGING-ROBE, IN SWEEP OR ROUND LENGTH. 
(For Description see Page 184.) 


Figure No. 41 B.—Lapigs’ Dressy Gown.—This pictures 
a Ladies’ waist and skirt, and is represented on page 158. 
The waist pattern, which is No. 5184 and costs 9d. or 20 
cents, is in seven sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-two 
inches, bust measure. The skirt pattern, which is No. 5306 
and costs 1s. or 25 cents, is in seven sizes from twenty to 
thirty-two inches, waist measure, and is shown in another 
development on page 189. 

The skirt designs of the season are many and attractive, 
and one of the prettiest modes forms a part of this gown. 
It is of the three-piece order, with a graduated circular 
tlounce that is quite high at the back. The skirt is i nee 
for sweep or round length and has the popular under 
plait at the back. C~ _ o| m 
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A yoke-vest, the yoke part being revealed 
in scolloped outline, distinguishes the front 
of this bodice, which has pouching fronts 
with plaited fulness at the bottom. The back 
is slightly gathered at the bottom and is top- 
ped by a yoke in fancy outline to corre- 
spond withthe front. The Garibaldi sleeves 
have full puffs finished with bands, and the 
velvet belt las crossed ends. The straight 
collar has pretty turn-overs vf velvet. Helio- 
tpape India silk was selected for the toilette, associated with 
ridbon-run tucked mull, black velvet ribbon and appliqués 
of lace affording becoming decoration. 

Printed mousseline or silk organdy will be dainty made 
up after this mode, and the flounce inay be covered with 
tiny self-ruffles. Black velvet run beading will give.a pleas- 
ing note of distinction, and the yoke may be of fancy 
tucking or fine 
embroidery, 
Dimity, cham- 
bray, madras 
and wash fab- 
rics in general] 
are appropriate, 
as well as fhe 
humerous silk- 
and-wool mate- 
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Fievre No. 
42B.—This 
unites a Ladies’ 
jacket, vest and 
skirt. and is pic- 
tured on page 
159. The jacket 
pattern, which 
is No. 5281 and 
costs 9d. or 20 
cents, is in eight 
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Lapies’ Tza-GOWN OR WRAPPER, IN SWEEP OR ROUND LENGTH, 
WITH SLIGHTLY POMPADOUR OR HIGH NECK AND WITH THREE- 
QUARTER OR FULL. LENGTH BISHOP SLEEVES, AND WITH OR WITH- 
our a GRADUATED CIRCULAR FLOUNCE FROM BENEATH WHICH 
THE SKIRT MAY BE CUT AWAY. 


(For Description see Page 184.) 


sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-four inches, bust 
measure, and is shown in another development on page 
180. The vest pattern, which is No. 4664 and costs 6d. 
or 15 cents,is in seven sizes from thirty to forty-two 
inches, bust measure. The skirt pattern, which is No. 
5255 and costs ls. or 25 cents, is in nine sizes ranging 
from twenty to thirty-six inches, waist measure, 
and is shown differently represented on page 194. . 

Cloth in an écru shade’ was used for the smart Eton 
forming a part of this attractive toilette. The mode is 
square-necked and flares stylishly in front. A batiste sailor- 
collar with slightly tapering front ends is a modish nadjanct, 
and an edge of lace appliqué is given. The sleeves bell 
over the hand. - 


The vest matches the skirt and. has a collar of lace 
headed with-a fold of blue panne: It has-a full front that 
pouches becomingly, and the closing is made at the back. 
Fhe vest -is sleeveless, and a high stock ee in points 
at the back affords neck completion. The Marie Antoi- 
nette dip girdle of the panne is deepest at the back and 
closes in front with a fancy 
buckle. 

- Five gores shape the skirt, 
which is in sweep length 
with two circular ruffles in 
scolloped outline. An in- 
verted box-plait or gathers 
remove the fulness at the 
back, and the dip may be 
conventional or more de- 
cided, according to pref- 
erence. Figured blue-and- 
white foulard was selected 
for developing the mode, 
with velvet ribbon and pip- 
ings of white satin to trim. 

Pale-blue canvas or silk 
vailing will be very dainty 
in the skirt, and with it may 
be worn g jacket of cream- 
white serge. The vest may 
be of all-over lace or fancy 
tucking. The skirt is adapta- 
ble for development in any of 
the Summer 
silks, and strap- 
pings or lace 
bands used to 
trim. <A smart 
reproduction of 
the jacket would 
be in black taf- 
feta, with a col- 
lar of  batiste 
edged with yel- 
low lace. 
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Fieure No. 
43 B.—This rep- 
resents a La- 
dies’ jacket 
blouse, guimpe 
and skirt, and 
is pietured on 
page 159. The 
blouse pattern, 
which is No. 
5259 and costs 
9d. or 20 cents, 
is in seven sizes 
for ladies from 
thirty to forty- 
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two inches, bust measure, and is also displayed on page 
188. The guimpe pattern, which is No. 5218 and costs 
9d. or 20 cents, is in seven sizes from thirty to forty-two 
inches, bust measure. The skirt pattern, which is No. 5258 
and costs 1s. or 25 cents, is in seven sizes for ladies’ from 
twenty to thirty-two inches, waist measure, and may be 
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seen in another development by referring to page 188. 
The skirt of this nandsome toilette is distinguished by 
tucks and is developed in mode nun’s-veiling, trimmed 
with stitched bands of taffeta. It has a circular upper por- 
tion tucked in tablicr outline and lengthcned by a tucked 
straight flounce that may fall in sweep or round length. 
At the back is an underfolded box-plait, and a 
five-gored foundation of taffeta gives support. 
The blouse, a smart new mode known as the 
Tuxedo jacket, is shown made of brown cloth and 
peau de soie. The fronts are cut on lines to re- 
semble a man’s Tuxedo or dinner coat, being wide 
apart to below the bust, where the closing is 
effected with a fancy buckle. The fulness at the 
bottom is collected in gathers, and the back is 
perfectly smooth. A rolling collar completes the 
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LADIES’ LONG COAT, HAVING A THREE-QUARTER AUTOMOBILE 
Bopy LENGTHENED BY A GRADUATED CIRCULAR FLOUNCE, 
AND WITH OR WITHOUT THE CAPE COLLAR, AND WITH THE 
FRONTS LAPPED OR MEETING AT THE CENTRE. (EQUALLY 
DESIRABLE FOR SILK, LINEN AND WOOLEN FABRICS.) 


(For Description see Page 185.) 


neck, and turn-back cuffs of the peau de soie 
finish the three-quarter Continental sleeves. The 
latter may be replaced by full-lencth sleeves of 
the bell variety. A narrow belt with crossed ends 
outlines the approved dip. 

The guimpe or blouse is of white Louisine, 
with a stock of the same. It is especially de- 
signed for wear with open-necked shirt-waists, 
etc., or as a.blonse with Etons or jackets. Tucks are taken 
up at the top of the front. and below the fulness pouches 
prettily. The back is smooth with slight fulness at the waist- 
line, and a closing is arranged at the centre. Strap-bands 
complete. the blouse sleeves, the use of which, however, is 
governed by the purpose for which the garment is intended. 


Yj ‘ 


DELINEATOR. 


A black taffeta toilette will be extremely smart, and 
with it a guimpe of tucked-shirred chiffon may be worn. 
Albatross, caslimere and all the new silks are appro- 
priate for the skirt, and bands of appliqué may be 
used to trim. A jacket of white brilliantine may have 
facings of red or dark blue taffeta, and machine-stitching 

wil) give a 
finish. 
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FIGURES NOS. 
44B anp 
45B.—PRET- 
TY MJD- 
SUMMER 
BODICES. 


Ficcre No. 
44 B. — This 
shows a La- 
dies’ waist, 
and is illus- 
trated on 
page 160. 
The pattern, 
which is No. 
5256 and 
costs 9d. or 
20 cents, is 
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in six sizes 
for ladies 
from thirty 
to forty in- 
ches, bust 
measure, 
and is again 
displayed on 
page 182. 

A fancy 
bolero is the 
character- 
istic fea- 
ture of this 
smart bod- 
ice, which 
isshown in 
a combina- 
tion of fancy 


silk tucking, white Louisine and écru_ lace, black velvet 
ribbon giving a touch of distinction. The bodice blouses 
in front and closes at the centre, a ribbon belt faster.ed with 
a fancy buckle outlining the popular dip. Sleeves in three- 
quarter length have puffs of the Louisine and are completed 
with frills and bands. A more detailed description 1s 
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given in connection with the figure on first page cover. 

The bodice will be very attractive in white or delicately 
tinted satin Liberty, with a bolero of Renaissance lace. 
Tucked pale-blue bengaline and fancy silk will associate 
well, and bands of lace may be employed as decoration. 
Mohair Swiss and emboidery wil] reproduce the mode 
becomingly, with beading to trim. 





Figure No 45B.—This portrays a Ladies’ waist, and is 
represented on page 160. The patiern, which is No. 5208 
and costs 9d. or 20 cents, is in seven sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-two inches, bust measure. 

A mode that is especially adapted for the association of 
contrasting fabrics is here shown in figured black taffeta 
and plain and tacked white silk muslin, lace and folds of 
white supplying garni- 
ture. The fronts are scol- 
loped and open over a 
vest that is puinted at the 
upper edge and topped by 
a yoke. The fulness of 
both vest and fronts is 
gathered and pouches at- 
tractively. The back is 
smooth across the shoul- 
ders with slight plaited 
fulness at the bottom. It 
reveals in fancy outline a 
shallow yoke, and a tuck- 
ed collar gives neck com- 
pletion. The sleeves have 
elbow puffs of the silk 
mustin and are finished 
in frill effect over the 
hand. Aribbon belt out- 
lines the dip. 

Asmart development of 
the design would be in 
figured shrimp pink-and- 
white fonlard contrasted, 
with white chiffon and 
bands of butter-colored 
lace. Another modish 
expression would be in 
silk-filled chambray and 
washable chiffon. 
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Fieurss Nos. 46B anp 47B. 
—PRETTY MIDSU M- 
MER BODICES. 


Fieure No. 46 B.—This 
displays a Ladies’ waist, 
aud is pictured on page 
161. The pattern, which 
is No. 5274 and costs 9d. 
or 20 cents, is in seven 
sizes for ladies from thirty 
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Figure No. 47 B.—This illustrates a Ladies’ waist, and 
may be seen by referring to page 161. The pattern, whicl. 
is No. 5279 and costs 9d. or 20 cents, is in seven sizes for 
ladies from thirty to forty-two inches, bust measure, and is 
also pictured on page 182. 

Ecru Jace appliqué, white Louisine and black panne velvet 
are commingled in this waist, with narrow appliqué to trim. 
The bodice has a bolero with fancy collar and turing fronts 
that open over a full centre-front. Vest sections of black 
panne are introduced, and the collar and deep girdle are 
in crush style. The over-sleeves are short enough to display 
puffs of the white silk finished with narrow bands. 

A Renaissance bolero will be very effective worn with a 
waist of white taffeta. Black velvet may be used for 
trimming. A blue batiste with embroidery will also be 
dainty, and more elaborate results are achieved in a black- 
and-white satin foulard with point Venise or Cluny lace. 





—_——_—_ 
Figures Nos. 48 B anv 49 B—MODISH RECEPTION GOWNS. 


Figure No. 48 B.—This pictures a Ladies’ waist and 
skirt, and is illustrated on page 162. The waist pattern, 
which is No. 5250 and costs 9d. or 20 cents, is in six sizes 
for Jacies from thirty to 
forty inches, bust meas- 
ure, and is ‘shown in 
another development on 
page 181. The skirt | 
pattern, which is No. 
5059 and costs 1s. or 25 
cents, is in seven sizes 
fromtwenty tothirty-two 
inches, waist measure. 

Black and white effects 
are very fashionable this 
season, and a design car- 
rving out this combina- 
tion is here shown devel- 
oped in white Indiu silk 
figured in black, with 
Lands and appliqués of 
black Chantilly for dec- 
oration. The bodice is 
a pretty design especially 
desirable fur slender fig- 
ures. It is gathered at 
the shoulders, neck and 
waist-line, both at the 
back and front, the Jat- 
ter pouching becomingly. 
A closing is made at the 
back, and a ribbon belt 
describes tiie slope at the 
waist. The straight collar 
is lace trimmed, and the 
sleeves, in elbow length, 
are banded at intervals 
with the lace, a self frill 
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to forty-two inches, bust LaDrgs' SHORT JACKET, WITH OR WITHOUT NORFOLK PLAITS LALD ON. AND giving completion. 
measure, and is again rep- WORN OPEN OR SNUGLY CLOSED. AND WITH OR WITHOUT THE BELT. Tucks taken up at the 
resented on page 181. (For Description see Page 183.) top of aripple habit back 


There is no evidence 
of decline inthe popular- 
ity of the separate bodice; in fact, it is worn more than 
ever before. A stylish mode is here shown in figured 
India silk, combined with plain silk, rows of narrow vel- 
vet ribbon being introduced as garniture. The fronts 
open over a tuck-shirred vest and pouch prettily with the 
latter. Revers of the tigured material, as well as smaller 
ones of panne velvet, are introduced and give a distinc- 
tive touch to the whole. The back has gathered fulness 
at the bottom, and ao crush belt outlines the dip. Mous- 
uetaire sleeves in three-quarter length are finished with 
ouble circular cuffs, and a touch of black is introduced 
to head the latter. The crush collar is also distinguished 
by black velvet. a 
Striped mauve-and-white Louisine will be dainty with a 
vest of tucked batiste and revers of butter-colored lace. 
Foolard and white crépe will combine well, and Jace appli- 
qué or Persian band trimming may be used. 


distinguish the skirt, 
which is five-gored and 
has u deeply, gathered graduated circular flounce. A band 
of insertion connects the flounce and upper portion, the 
foundation of white taffeta gleaming through prettily. A 
sweep and round length are provided, 
either being appropriate. 

Shrimp-pink and white in China 
silk or foulard will be exceedingly 
dainty in the mode, and bands of lace 
insertion or appliqué may be used as 
garniture. Lawn, dimity, plain and 
dotted Swiss and Liberty foulard are 
pretty Summer fabrics. White or pale- 
gray silk mousseline will make an 
exceptionally dainty gown for wear 
at Summer dances. 








Fieure No. 49 B.—This_ portrays_a 
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Ladies’ waist and skirt, and is shown on page 162. The 
waist pattern, which is No. 516 and costs ¥d. or 20 cents, 
is in seven sizes for ladies from thirty 
to forty-two inches, bust measure. 
The skirt pattern, which is No. 5306 
and costs Is. or 25 cents, is in seven 
sizes for ladies from twenty to thirty- 
two inches, waist measure, and is 
again depicted on page 189. 
Prune-colored satin foulard figured 
in white and butter-colored lace are 
united in the gown shown at this fig- 
ure. Narrow white ribbon is ar- 
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LaDIES’ SQUARKE-NECKED ETON JACKET, WITH OR WITHOUT « SAILOR COLLAR. 


(For Description see Page 185.) 


ranged plain and in criss-cross effect as ornamentation. 
The bodice lias plaited fronts that reveal in V fashion a 
yoke-vest extending to the waist. A back-yoke is displayed 
in similar outline, and neck completion is given by a 
straight collar. A fanciful corselet of velvet 
into which the fronts and back are plaited is 
a feature of the bodice. The elbow sleeves 
have velvet turn-back cuffs and graduated 
frills, but may extend to full Jength if pre- 
ferred. 

The skirt is in three-piece style, with a 
graduated circular flounce that is quite 
high at the back. By referring to figure No. 
41B a more detailed description can be obtained. 

Black and white satin Liberty with black Chantilly 
lace is a stylish combination. Dimity, chambray and 
all the wash fabrics are adaptable, with insertion and 
beading to trim. A blue and white China silk gown 
will be a pleasing addition to the Summer wardrobe, 
and for cooler weather a vailing or cashmere. 








—_——_--- ~ 


Figures Nos. 50 B ann 51 B—HANDSOME AFTER- 
NOON GOWNS. 


Fievre No. 60 B.—This depicts a Ladies’ shirt- 
waist and skirt, and is illustrated on page 168. The 
shirt-waist pattern, which is No. 5247 and costs 9d. 
or 20 cents, isin eight sizes for ladies from thirty 
to forty-four inches, bust measure, and is again pic- 
tured on page 186. The skirt pattern, which is No. 
5253 and costs 1s. or 25 cents, is in seven sizes from 
twenty to thirty-two inches, waist measure, and may 
be seen again by referring to page 188. | 

A modish effect is given this toilette by the appli- 
cation of white lace. The material here selected for 
development was Nile-green figured India silk. Tucks 
are introduced in the shirt-blouse, which is cut so that 
the material in the fronts slants in the new wav. The 
lace decoration—for which no provision is made in the pat- 
tern—is applied in collar outline and gives a pleasing note 
of distinction to the mode. The sleeves are tucked at the 
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wrists, where they are completed with strap-bands, and a 
collar of the lace is at the neck. A crush belt of panne 
velvet matching the tlowered design in the silk and closing 
in front with a fancy buckle completes the blouse. 

The skirt is of circular shaping, tucked in tablier outline, 
and is lengthened by a tucked flounce headed by a band of 
lace similar to that employed on the blouse. At the figure 
on first cover page a more detailed deseription is given. 

A pretty Summer gown will be of white linen lawn 
banded with butter-colored lace. Old-rose foulard tigured 
in white will also be dainty, and bands of Oriental trim- 
ming may be employed. . Other suitable materials are 
French printed mousseline, silk gingham, mercerized 

‘tnens and printed dimity. 





Fietre No. 51 B.—This il- 
lustrates a Ladies’ waist and 
skirt, and appears on page 168. 
The waist pattern, which is No. 
5254 and oosts 9d. or 20 cents, 
is in six sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty inches bust 
measure, and is again repre- 
sented on page 180. The skirt 
pattern, which is No. 5255 and 
costs 1s. or 25 cents, is in nine 
sizes from twenty to thirty-six 
inches, waist measure, and is 
again shown on page 194. 

Strips of white lace joined 
with lacings of narrow black 
velvet ribbon were associ- 
ated with pastel-blue mousse- 
line in the construction of the 
bodice. The fancy fronts are 
cut low at the top to display a 
drapery of the muusseline ar- 
ranged in surplice fashion and 
extending to the waist. The 
back is smooth and at the top reveals a full, square yoke 
in scolloped outline. A collar of the appliqué laced with 
narrow black velvet ribbon gives the neck finish. Over- | 
sleeves of the appliqué are laced to correspond with the rest 
of the waist and reveal drooping lower portions finished 
with lace strap-bands. <A velvet Lelt describes the dip. 

There are tive gores in the skirt, which may have an 
inverted box-plait or gathers at the back and is adapted only 
for sweep Jength. It flares at the bottom, where two cir- 
cular ruffles edged with narrow black velvet ribbon are 
applied in scolloped outline, and a band of lace heads the 
top ruffle. Pastel-blue cloth was used in making the skirt. 

Black taffeta mad¢ after this design will be very smart 
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Lapiss’ FANCY WalIst OR BODICE, WITH LACINGS. 
(For Description see Page 186.) 


for afternoon wear. Bands of Persian embroidery may be 
used to trim. White broadcloth, figured foulard and white 
eréne will also associate well in the mode. 


FASHIONS FOR AUGUST, 19014. 


Fiecures Nos 52 B. anno 53 B.—OUTING SUIT AND SMART 
LONG COAT. 


Fieure No. 52 B.—Lapigs’ Outixe Suit.—TLhis pictures a 
Ladies’ jacket and skirt, and is represented on page 164. 
The jacket pattern, which is No. 5299 and costs 9d. or 20 
cents, is in seven sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-two 
inches, bust measure, and is illustrated in another way on 
page 179. The skirt pattern, which is No. 5242 and costs 
Is. or 25 cents, is in niné sizes from twenty to thirty-six 
inches, waist measure. 

Outdoor sports have become so much a part of the 
modern woman’s life that a distinctive style of costume 
suited to the occasion is included in every well-regulated 
outfit. The chief requisites in an outing suit are comfort 
and-good style. with simplicity of construction and finish. 
A jacket and skirt on this order are combined at this figure 
produced in black and white checked cheviot finished with 
machine-stitching. The skirt is five-gored with a flare at the 
~ bottom and the back isin ripple habit 
style. A closing is arranged at the 
left side-front seam. The dip may be 
conventional or more pronounced, 
and while the mode is here sbown in 
instep length it is also adapted for 
round or sweep length. 

The jacket is a jaunty, short affair 
with applied plaits that suggest the 
Norfolk styles. It is snug fitting and 
may be worn open or closed. as the 
wearer prefers. Bands of velvet are 
applied in cuff effect on the closely 
adjusted two-scam sleeves, and velvet 
of the same shade is used for the jaunty Aiglon collar. A 
leather belt or one of the material may be used. 

Tan covert cloth will reproduce the costume stylishly. 
and self-strappings may be used for the finish. Mohair, 
serge, homespun, Venetian and double-faced materials are 
adaptable, as well as linen, piqué, duck, etc. A seasonable 
development would be of tan linen stitched in white. 








Fietre No. 53 B.—Lapiss’ Loxc Coat.—This illustrates a 
Ladies’ coat, and is depicted on page 164. The pattern, 
which is No. 5286 and costs ls. or 25 cents, is in seven 
sizes for ladies from thirty-two to forty-four inches, bust 
measure, and is shown in another development on page 178. 

The protective qualities as well asthe good style of the 
long coat make it a great favorite. A smart design is here 
shown in self-colored linen decorated with a band of em- 
broidery. The body, in three-quarter automobile style, is 
lengthened by a circular flounce that deepens toward the 
back. Semi-adjustment distinguishes the back, and the 
cape collar is a inodish adjunct. The Aiglon collar has flar- 


Laptgs’ FULL WAIST OR BODICE, 
CLOSED AT THE BACK: TO BE 
MADE WITH HIGH oR LOW, 
RouxD NECK AND WITH FUOLI- 
LExGTH OR ELBOW SLEEVES. 


(For Description see Page 186.) 


ing ends, and the turn-back cuffs that complete the blouse 
sleeves are of embroidery to accord with the cape collar. 
An attractive reproduction would be in silk pongee, 
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with self-strappings. The mode is equally desirable for 
linen and woolen fabrics. In black taffeta the result 
will be pleasing, and 
a little black or cream 
lace may be intro- 
duced at the throat. 
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Figures Nos. 54 B anp 
55 B.—STYLISH 
SHIRT-WAIST TOI- 
LETTES. 


Fietre No. 64B.— 


LaDiks’ WAIST OR BODICE, WITE OR WITHOUT REVERS, AND WITH Movus- 
QUETAIRE SLEEVES IN THREE-QUABTER LENGTH OR WITH PLAIN 
LOWER PARTS, OR WITH FULL-LENGTH TWO-SEAM SLEEVES. 


(For Description see Page 188.) 


This picturcs a Ladies’ shirt-waist and skirt, and appears 
on page 165. The shirt-waist pattern, which is No. 5278 
.and costs 9d. or 20 cents, is in seven sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-two inches, bust measure, and is again rep- 
resented on page 187. The skirt pattern, which is No. 5267 
and costs 1s. ur 25 cents, is in nine sizes from twenty to 
thirty-six inches, waist measure, and is portrayed again on 
page 192. 

The shirt-waist toilette is prominent among the season’s 
styles, and a dainty mode is shown at this figure in striped 
heliotrope-and-white mercerized gingham, with .edging 


and bands of lace insertion for trimming. The shirt-waist — 


opens surplice fashion over a removable chemisette of 
tucked lawn striped with insertion and 
topped by a straight collar. The fronts 
have thenew diagonal slant and are gath- 
ered at the waist-line, where they pouch 
prettily. The back is also shirred at the 
Waist-line, and at the neck is a straight 
collar wide apart in front. Bishop 
sleeves drooping attractively over strap- 
bands of the insertion are introduced, 
and a belt of panne encircles the waist. 

Straps of insertion overlay the seams 
in the skirt, which is of the seven-gored type with rip- 
ple habit back, and a closing is made at the left side- 
front seam. At the lower part the seams are sprung to 
produce the fashionable flare; the mode is adapted for 
sweep or round length. 

In cotton cheviot decorated with cut-work bands the 
gown will be very.smart for morning or even more 
dressy wear. Mercerized linen, duck, piqué and wash 
fabrics in ‘general are recommended, as well as the 
numerous siJk and silk-and-wool goods. 





Fievre No. 55 B.—This depicts a Ladies’ shirt-waist 


and skirt. and is represented on page 166. The shirt- ° 


waist pattern, which is No. 5267 and costs 9d. or 20 
cents, is in seven sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-two 
inches, bust measure, and is again portrayed on page 186. 
The skirt pattern, which is No.5263 and costs 1s. or 25 
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cents, is in seven sizes for ladies from twenty to thirty-two 
inches, waist measure, and may be again seen by referring 
to page 193. 

A pointed front-yoke ia suggested in the blouse of this 
toilette by groups of tucks, between which 
bands of insertion arearranged. The ful- 
ness blouses pretti!y below the tucks and 
at the waist-line is contined by gathers. 
The fronts, displaying diagonal lines, 
close under the box-plait at the centre, 
and the back shows clusters of length- 
wise tucks. Embroidery was used for 
the straight collar, and strap-bands of 
the same coinplete the tucked sleeves. 

A circular flounce curved at the upper 
cdge is a feature of the skirt, which is 
in three-picce style, with an inverted 
box-plait at the back. A sweep or round 
length is provided, and the dip may be conventional or 
more pronounced. Old-pink chambray was employed for 
the toilette, with bands of insertion for trimming, a touch 
of black being introduced in the collar and belt. 

A printed dimity dress will te cov] and dainty, and the 
circular flounce may be covered with self-ruffles. Fancy 
Swiss muslin is a pretty Summer fabric and will result in 
an attractive gown, with trimmings of black velvet ribbon 
plain or ran through lace beading. Other appropriate 
inaterials are mousseline, grenadine and veiling. 


—_-_ > 


liagure No. 56B.—A PRETTY MIDSUMMER GOWN. 





This represents a Ladies’ waist and skirt, and is shown 
on page 166. The waist pattern, which is No. 5064 and costs 
9d. or 20 cents, is in seven sizes for ladies from thirty to 
forty-two inches, bust measure. The skirt pattern, which 
is No. 5282 and costs 1s. or 25 cents, is in nine sizes from 
twenty to thirty-six inches, waist measure, and is depicted 
in another development on page 190. 

Figured black and white satin Liber- 
ty, pale-yellow lace and pomt d’esprit 
are associated inthis gown. The skirt 
is five-gored and has a graduated cir- 
cular flounce of the point d’esprit, cov- 
ered with folds of the figured goods, 
and an inverted box-plait takes up 
the fulness at the back. The dip may 
be conventional or pronounced, and 
& sweep or round length is provided. 
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LADIES’ WalsT OR BODICE, WITH BOLERO AND THREE-QUARTER OR 
FULL LENGTH FANCY SLEEVES. 


(For Description see Page 187.) 


The bodice is a girlish design having an applied corselet 
and yoke connected by all-uver lace bordered with bands 
of appliqué. It closes at the back, and the front pouches 
prettily. Elbow puffs of white Louisine distinguish the 





' delightfully cool ‘appearance. 


THE DELINEATOR. 


sleeves, which extend over the hund in bel] fashion. The 
collar is encircled by folds to correspond with the flounce 
and lower part of sleeves, and a ribbon belt outlines the dip. 

Printed mull, a clinging and silky texture, will develop 





LaDiss' WAIST OR BODICE, HAVING A FANCY BOLERO WITH OR WITHOCT 
VEST SECTIONS. 


(For Description see Page 187.) 


admirably by the mode, with Mechlin Jace and ribbon-run 
ceenne for garniture. Other appropriate fabrics are fou- 
lard, plain and embroidered Swisses, dimity, India and 
China silks, etc. 
—__-~~._____——- 
Figure No. 57B.—SUMMER SHOPPING GOWN. 


This pictures a Ladies’ drese, and is illustrated on page 
167. The pattern, which is No. 5285 and costs 1s. or 80 
cents, is in nine sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-six 
inches, bust measure, and is also represented on page 175. 

A simple frock for morning wear or shopping during 
the Summer is here given in a development of pink-and- 
white dimity, with trimmings of black velvet ribbon 
and buttons. The shirt-blouse flares over a centre-front 
of embroidery that is arranged to suggest a vest. <A clos- 
ing is made at the centre, and vest sections of black panne 
are introduced. Tucks are taken up in the back at each 
side of a box-plait, and a straight collar lapped at the back 
completes the neck. Strap-bands finish the blouse sleeves, 
and a belt of black ribbon is worn. 

A circular flounce is the dominant feature of the skirt, 
which comprises seven gores and has an inverted box-plait 
at the back. A sweep or round Jength is provided, and the 
dip at the top of the front may be conventional or more 
pronounced. 

Striped or dotted percale will reproduce satisfactorily in 
the mode, and beading will supply the required decoration. 
Mercerized linen in all the new colorings as well as gingham, 
madras, chambray, etc., are adaptable. 


———__—_.__-_____- 
Figures Nos. 58 B ann 59 B.—FOR HOUSE WEAR. 


Ficure No. 58 B.—Lapiss’ Tea—-Gown.—This illustrates 
a Ladies’ gown, and is represented on page 168. The pat- 
tern, which is No. 5261 and costs 1s. or 25 cents. ia in nine 
sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-six inches, bust meas- 
ure, and is also portrayed on page 177. 

A graceful tea-gown is shown at this figure developed 
in figured blue-and-white lawn and all-over embroidery, 
with frills of edging and bands of insertion. The neck 
is slightly Pompadour in front, giving the garment a 
At the top the fronts are 
shirred, the fulness falling into folds below. Snug adjust- 
ment distinguishes the back, and the gown is adapted for 
sweep or round length. A sailor collar with broad front 
ends is a salient feature, and the three-quarter sleeves are fin- 
ished with bands and frills of edging. The pattern provides 
for a circular flounce, but in this instance it is omitted. 


FASHIONS FOR AUGUST, 1901. 


An elaborate effect could be had by developing a tea- 
gown of this type in self-figured India silk, with a collar of 
white satix overlaid with yellow lace. Bands of the same 
lace could be used to trim. Cotton pongee, foulard, China 
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Lapres’ JACKET BLOUSE, WITH THREE-QUARTER LENGTH CONTINENTAL 
OB FULL-LENGTH BELL SLEEVES. (KNOWN AS THE TUXEDO JACKET.) 
(For Description see Page 187.) 


silk and all the wash fabrics are adaptable, and insertion 
or ribbon-run beading will supply garniture. A simple tea- 
gown will be very effective in polka spotted challis with 
a collar of fancy tucking bordered by a frill of nainsook 
tucked at the edge. 


Fictre No. 59 B.—Lapies’ Dressine—-Sacx.—This 
depicts a Ladies’ oe and can be seen by 
referring to page 168. he pattern, which is No. 
5268 and costs 9d. or 20 cents, is in seven sizes for 
ladies from thirty to forty-two inches, bust measure, 
and is again illustrated on page 188. 

White Jawn showing a hair stripe of pale blue was 
utilized for this dainty sack, ribbon in three widths 
supplying contrast. The fronts ore gathered at the 
neck, the fulness being confined at the waist by rib- 
bon ties. The back is smooth save for very slight ful- 
ness ut the waist, and a deep frill of the material fol- 
lows the lower edge of the garment. A ribbon stock 
conceals the standing collar, and self-frills and nar- 
row bands complete the full sleeves. 

Mercerized gingham in pink, blue or helivtrope 
will be pretty, with beading run with black or self- 
colored ribbon for decoration. China silk, dimity, 
percale and all the washable fabrics may be used. 


—————_—<_____—_——- 
Fieures Nos. 60 B anpb 61 B.—FOR HOUSE WEAR. 


Fiecre No. 60 B.—Lapres’ Dressine Sacx.—This 
represents a Ladies’ dressing-sack, and is shown on 
page 169. The pattern, which is No. 5276 and costs 
9d. or 20 cents, is in four sizes for ladies from thirty 
to forty-two inches, bust measure, and is again dis- 
played on page 187. 

The original shaping of this négligée will make it 
an especial favorite. The sleeves and body are in 
one, and a seam is inade under the arms. Doubled 
bands follow the edges of the fronts and are arranged 
to form the collar, similar bands appearing on the 
flowing sleeves. Heliotrope India silk was used for 
the mode. with bands of lheliotrope-and-white silk. 

White lawn, with bands of pink or blue, will be 
cool and dainty for Summer. Dimity is also pretty, 
and any of the colorings, with bands of contrasting 
fabric, will be effective. Materials such as cash- 
mere, challis, albatross and French flannel are appropriate. 





Revere No. 61 B.—Laprms’ Wraprer.—This portrays a 
Ladies’ wrapper, and is illustrated on page 169. The pat- 
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tern, which is No. 5288 and costs 1s. or 25 cents, is in 
eight sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-four inches, bust 
measure, and is again pictured on page 176. 

A fluffy effect is obtained in this lounging-robe by the 
liberal use of edging and insertion. The 
garment is simply contructed, its special 
feature being a seamless yoke of em- 
broidery that forms u point at the centre 
of the front and back. The fronts are 
slightly gathered where they join the 
yoke, the back being plain with a seam 
at the centre. Ribbon ties draw the ful- 
ness in at the waist-line, and a rolling 
collar is a becoming adjunct. Tlie sleeves 
terminate in bell fashion at the wrist. 
Pink and-white figured dimity was chosen ° 
for the wrapper, which is appropriate for 
sweep or round length. | 

White lawn, with self-ruffles will be 
extremely dainty. Cotton pongee will inake a cool négligé, 
and ribbon-beading may be introduced for garniture. 





SS 
Fieure No. 62 B.—MODISH SHIRT-BLOUSE TOILETTE. 


This unites a Ladies’ shirt-waist and skirt, and is pictured 
on page 174. The shirt-waist 
pattern, which is No. 5292 
and costs 9d. or 20 cents, is 
in seven sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-two inches, 
bust measure, and is pictured 
in another development on 
page 184. The skirt pattern, 
which is No. 5282 and costs 





LaDIgs’ SHIRT-WAIST OR SHIRT-BLOUSE, WITH OR WITHOUT THE FITTED LIN- 
ING, CLOSED AT THE BACK, AND GIVING THE MATERIAL A DIAGONAL DIREC- 
TION FROM THE SHOULDERS TO THE CENTRE OF THE FRONT AT THE BOTTOM, 
AND TO BE MADE WITH THE CONVENTIONAL BLOUSE EFFECT IN FRONT OR THE 


DEEP DROOP SOMETIMES CALLED THE ‘“‘GRECIAN POUCH.” 
(For Description see Page 188.) 


1s. or 25 cents, is in nine sizes from twenty to thirty-six 
inches, waist measure, and is again depicted on page 190. 

Mauve-and-white figured foulard was associated with all- 
over lace in this dainty gown, bands of Persian embroid- 
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ery being used for garniture. The shirt-blouse has a yoke 
facing rounding at the back and in fanciful outline in front 
where a closing is arranged, the fulness pouching becom- 
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LADIES SHIRT-WAIST OR SHIRT-BLOUSE, WITH YOKE- FACING ON THE 
Bepy LInin@. 


(For Description see Page 188.) 


ingly over a crush ribbon belt. The back is shirred at the 
waist-line, and at the neck is a straight collar of the Jace. 
Flaring cuffs complete the slecves. : 

Bands of the embroidery are arranged on the circular 
flounce, which is a distinctive feature of the skirt. There 
are five gores in the mode, which is adapted for sweep or 
round length, and at the back an inverted box-plait is laid. 
The flounce .may be omitted and the seams covered with 
embroidery bands. 

French dimity will make a pretty gown by the design, as 
will also India linen, and bands of nainsook embroidery 
may be emplvyed for trimming. Silk-striped challis is 
serviceable and becoming. 


—— 
No. 5285.—LADIES' DRESS. 


The dress pictured at figure No. 57 B, and on page 175 
is practical in its simplicity and modish by reason of its 
up-to-date shaping. Pink gingham and white tucking were 
the materials chosen for its construction in the latter case, 
with white linen braid for decoration. The full centre- 
front is framed by tiny vest sections joined to the side- 
fronts that are gathered at the waist-line, and a closing is 
made at the centre. A box-plait is arranged at the back 
between clusters of tucks, and the remaining fulness at 
the waist-line is taken up in gathers. A suitable neck 
finish is provided by a shaped band over which is worn 
a removable collar. Strap-bands complete the regulation 
bishop sleeves. <A ribbon belt is bowed at the side. 

The skirt is in seven-gored style, with fulness taken up 
in an inverted box-plait at the back, and the conventional 
or decided dip is introduced at the top. The mode is 
adapted for sweep or round length and may be made with 
or without the circular flounce from beneath which the 
okirt may be cut away. At the lower edge the skirt meas- 
ures about three yards and three-fourths, and the flounce 
about four yards and one-fourth in the medium sizes. 

Mercerized lawn or duck will be suitable and attractive 
by the mede, and ribbon-run beading will be pretty to trim. 
Percale, batiste. piqué, madras, chambray, foulardine, pon- 
gee, etc., will all prove satisfactory. A serviceable develop- 
ment would be in blue-and-white striped percale, with em- 
broidery for the centre-front and bands of the same to trim. 

We have pattern No. 5285 in nine sizes for ladies froin 
thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure. For a lady of 
medium size, the dress requires eleven yards and one-fourth 
of material twenty-seven inches wide, with three-fourths of 
a yard of tucking twenty inches wide for centre-fronts. 
Price of pattern, 1s. or 80 cents. 





THE DELINEATOR. 


No. 5283.—LADIES’ WRAPPER OR LOUNGING-ROBE. 


Charmingly dainty and cool is the wrapper pictured at 
figure No. 61B, and also on page 176 
developed in white lawn with beading 
and ruffles of the material edged with 
lace for garniture. A seamless yoke in 
pointed lower outline supports the gar- 
ment, which is adjusted by under-arm 
and centre-back seams. The back fits 
smoothly, while the fronts have gathered 
fulness below the yoke, and the neck 
may be finished with or without a roll- 
ing collar. Sleeves in one-seam bell style, 
lengthened by a gathered frill, are in 
keeping with the mode, which may fall 
free in front or be secured by ribbons. 

China silk lends itself admirably to garments of this 
description, and the mode would be attractive in pale-blue 
silk, trimmed with ruffles of yellow Jace and ribbon-run 
beading. Albatross. is also recommended, and so are 


'challis, veiling, French flannel and Japanese crépe. 


We have pattern No. 5283 in eight sizes for ladies from 
thirty’ to forty-four inches, bust measure. For a lady of 
medium size, the wrapper needs eight yards and one-fourth 
of material thirty-six inches wide, with a yard and one-half 
of goods in the same width for ruffles. Price of pattern, 
ls. or 25 cents. 
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No. 5261.—LADIES’ TEA-GOWN OR WRAPPER. 


An altogether comfortable and becoming tea-gown is 
shown at figure No. 58B, and on page 177 in a chie de- 
velopment of pale-gray challis, decorated with lace and 
insertion. A fitted lining supports the mode, and the back, 
in Princess style, fits well into the figure. The fronts are 
gathered at the neck at each side of the closing, the fulness 
falling uncon- 
fined to the lower 
edge; the garment 
is equally prac- 
tical for sweep or 
round length A 
graduated circular 
flounce from be- 
neath which the 
skirt may be cut 
away is included in 
the pattern, but its 

















LADIES’ YOKE SHIRT-WAIST OR SHIRT-BLOUSE, GIVING THE MATERIAL 
A DIAGONAL DIRECTION TOWARD THE CENTRE OF 
THE FRONT AT THE BOTTOM. 


(For Description see Page 189.) 


use is optional. The wrapper is cut out in slightly Pom- 
padour style at the neck or may be finished high, in which 
case the sailor collar that crosses the shoulders and frames 





FASHIONS FOR AUGUST, 1901. 


the fulness in front is omitted and a high standing collar 
used instead. The closing is made in front, and the bishop 
sleeves, in full or three-quarter length, are finished with 
bands of the insertion. 

A tea-gown dainty and cool in ap- 
pearance might be realized in pale- 
blue China silk, with a collar of écru 
embroidered batiste and trimmed with 
ribbon-run beading. Good effects 
may also be had with pongee, surah, 
albatross, cotton czrépe, dimity and 
foulardine. | 

We have pattern No. 5261 in nine 
sizes for ladics from thirty to forty- 
six inches bust measure. For a lady 
of mediuin size, the tea-zown with 
flounce requires nine yards of mate- 
rial; the tea-gown without flounce, or 
with skirt cut away beneath flounce, 
seven yards and five-eighths each 
forty-four inches wide.. Price of 
pattern, ls. or 25 cents. 


——_--+ 
No. 5286.—LADIES’ LONG COAT. 


Long coats, in silk, linen or woolen | 
fabrics, are without a rival for good 
style and comfort, especially for driv- 
ing, travelling, etc. The coat pictured 
on page 178 was developed in navy-blue brilliantine, fin- 
ished with stitching; it is also illustrated at figure No. 
53 B. The garinent, in semi-fitting style, closes in front, the 
edges lapping all the way or meeting fur some distance. 
“Side-front and side-back seame that extend to the shoul- 
ders afford the requisite shaping. <A graduated circular 
flounce lengthens the mode, and neck completion is pro- 
vided by an Aiglon 
collar with pointed 
reversed ends. A 
round cape-collar 
of embroidered 
batiste or of the 
materia] gives be- 
coming breadth to 
the shoulders and 
may have plain or 
scolloped edyes or 
be omitted alto- 
gether. The fall 






















Lapigs' SHIRT-Wal8T OR SHIRT-BLOUSE, GIVING THE MATERIAL 4 DIAGONAL 


DIRECTION PROM THE SHOULDERS TO THE CENTRE OF THE FRONT aT 
THE BOTTOM, AND WITH OR WITHOUT LaCING DECORATION. 


(For Description see Page 189.) 


aleeves are finished at the wrist with deep Oavalier cuffs 
mounted on bands. 
A handsome coat, suitable for afternoon and theatre 
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wear, may be developed in black satin, with a cape collar and 
cuffs of écru linen-lawn worked with appliqués of pale-blue 
silk. Even more elegant is brown taffeta silk, with a collar 





LaDIzs’ SHIRT-WalsTt OR SHIRT-BLOUSE, WITH PURITAN COLLAR AND 
WITH OR WITHOUT THE REMOVABLE SHIELD. (KNOWN 
AS THE PRISCILLA BLOUSE.) 


(For Description see Page 190.) 


i re he chiffon edged with motifs of Venise lace- 
e have pattern No. 5286 in seven sizes for Indies from 
thirty-two to forty-four inches, bust measure. For a lady 
of medium size the coat requires six yards and three- 
fourths of material forty-four inches wide, with a yard and 
an eighth of all-over embroidery eighteen inches wide for 
the cape collar. Price of pattern, 1s. or 25 cents. 


—_——________. 
No. 5299.—-LADIES’ SHORT JACKET. 


Norfolk plaits are a feature of the jacket displayed at 
figure No. 52 B, and also on page 179 where it i» shown 
made of black cloth and finished with machine-stitching. 
The mode is shaped with the customary darts and seams 
and may be worn open or snugly closed with buttons 
and button-holes. The Norfolk plaits, which may be omit- 
ted, taper toward the waist, hiding the bust darts in front 
and the side seams at the back that extend all the way to 
the shoulders, A shaped belt of the material is provided, 

but when the garment is worn open it is omitted. 

A jaunty collar in turn-down or plain standing style gives 

neck completion, while the sleeves are in regulation coat 

style stitched to cuff depth and trimmed with buttons. 

A garment of this type would be effective in black 
taffeta, with plaits stitched with white silk, worn with a 
skirt of contrasting color and fabric. 

We have pattern No. 5299 in seven sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-two inches bust measure. For a lady of 
mediuin size the jacket needs a yard and three-fourths 
of material fifty-four inches wide. Price of pattern, 9d. 
or 20 cents. 





—__ -> 
No. 5281.—LADIES' SQUARE-NECKED ETON JACKKT. 


This very smart Eton jacket is pictured on page 180 
made up in black satin-faced cloth, with Russian appliqué 
on the collar. Another illustration appears at figure 
No. 42 B. Single bust darts sgcure adjustment in front, 
where the garment is cut in square outline at the neck 
and may be finished with a deep sailor-collar or left plain. 
The back is perfectly smooth and seamless, while the 
fronts which may be turned back in tiny revers at the 
top, shape a point at the lower edge and flare to reveal 
the waist worn beneath. Box-plaits or gathers dispose 

' of the fulness at the top of the two-seam sleeves that 
are stitched and given a bell finish at the wrist. 
Moiré antique has to a great extent replaced taffeta in 

the development of jackets of this type and may be used 
effectively to express this mode, with guipure lace on the 
collar. Covert cloth, fancy silks, poplin, taffeta; serge, etc., 
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are also appropriate, with a garniture of braid or pas- 
sementerie. 

We have pattern No. 5281 in eight sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-four inches bust mea- 
sure. For a lady of medium size, the 
jacket requires a yard three-eighths of 
material fifty-four inches wide. Price 
of pattern, 9d. or 20 cents. 


_— 


No. 5254.—LADIES’ FANCY WAIST 
OR BODICE. 


The original and extremely stylish 
waist shown on page 180, and at fig- 
ure No. 51 B, will commend itself for 
garden-party, evening and theatre 
wear. All-over lace and pale-blue silk 
mull were the materials used in the 
former instance, with black velvet 
ribbon for contrast. <A fitted lining 
gives the required support, the lace. 
bodice being shaped luw and square 
to reveal a full yoke at the back and 
full fronts crossed in surplice fashion 
over a sinall front-yoke. The lace 
fronts are connected by velvet ribbon, 
and the stylish high collar is laced to 
accord. <A closing is arranged in 
front, where the mode pouches over 
a velvet ribbon belt that finishes 
the waist and outlines the approved 
dip. The full bishop sleeves drooping 
over strap-bands huve tight over-sleeves extending to the 
elbow and laced on the outside. 

An exquisite waist may be developed by the mode in 
black Chantilly lace studded with steel paillettes in combi- 
nation with yellow mousseline and velvet ribbon of the 
same color for lacings. Heavy lices, embroidered and plain 
batiste with motifs of lace and linen, appliqué, taffeta and 
satin are appropriate to the development of the design. 

We have pattern 
No. 5254 in six sizes 
for ladies from thirty 
to forty inches, bust 
measure. For a lady 
of medium size, the 
waist requires for col- 
lar, fancy fronts, fancy 
back, over-sleeves and 
strap-bands two-yards 
and one-half of mate- 
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LADIES’ SHIRT-WAIST OR SHIRT-BLOUSE, GIVING THE MATERIAL A DIAG- 


ONAL DIRECTION FROM THE SHOULDERS TO THE CENTRE 
OF THE FRONT AT THE BOTTOM. 


(For Description see Page 190.) 


rial eighteen inches wide: two yards and an eighth of 
goods forty-five inches wide will be needed for: bishop 
sleeves, yoke and surplice fronts. Price, 9d. or 20 cents. 
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No. 5250.—LADIES’ FULL WAIST OR BODICE. 
A design adaptable for a décolleté or high-necked waist 





LADIES’ TUCKED SHIRT-WAIST OR SHIRT-BLOUSE, GIVING THE MATERIAL 
A DIAGONAL DIRECTION FROM THE SHOULDERS TO THE CENTRE OF THE 
FRONT AT THE BOTTOM AND WITH OR WITHOUT A FITTED LINING. 


(For Description see Page 190.) 


is given on page 181, where a bodice made of cream-colored 
crépe de Chine and tuck-shirred chiffon and trimmed with. 
écru lace, is portrayed. Figure No. 48 B also introduces 
the design. A fitted lining is the foundation for the pouch- 
ing front and full backs, the latter closing invisibly. The 
neck is finished with a standing collar covered with lace, but 
for evening wear thisis dispensed with, and the bodice is cut 
in low, rounding outline. Sleeves in full or elbow length are 
a pleasing feature and consist of a close-fitting, two-seam 
lining and a full over-sleeve shirred below the shoulder 
and again at the elbow, where a graduated frill gives com- 
pletion. A ribbon belt defines the approved dip and is 
secured under a bow at the back. 

Yellow Liberty silk will afford a handsome expression 
of the mode, with heavy Irish Jace of a pronounced écru 
shade for garniture. A more simple production would be 
in pale-lavender batiste, plain and tucked, with Valencien- 
pes edging to trim. , 

We have pattern No. 5250 in six sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty inches, bust measure. For a lady of 
medium size the waist requires four yards and three- 
cighths of material twenty inches wide with one yard of 
shirred chiffon eighteen inches wide for facing the 
lower part of sleeves. Price of pattern, 9d. or 20 cents. 


—_— i 


No. 5274.—LADIES’ WAIST OR BODICE.. 


Extremely chic anc beccming is the waist pictured on 
page 181 expressed in fine white organdy, with Valen- 
ciennes lace and velvet ribbon for garniture: it is again 
illustrated at figure No. 46 B. The back is seamless and 
smooth save for slight gathered fulness at the lower edge, 
and the fronts are wide apart to display a full vest, tuck- 
shirred to yoke depth at the top and framed by revers, 
the smaller ones lapping over the vest. A standing col- 
lar is at the neck, and the mode blouses fashionably in 
front, the extra fulness being drawn in by shirrings. A 

. fitted lining is used, and the sleeves in full cr three-quar- 
ter length are in mousquetaire style, shirred in a rather 
novel way toa little below the elhow where two gradu- 
ated circular cuffs appear. Plain two-seam sleeves are 
also provided, and the cuffs are omitted if a more simple 
waist is desired. A crush ribbon belt gives the proper 
finishing touch at the waist. 

The design will lend itself well to a combination of 
materials and colors; all-over Arabian lace, for instance, may 
be associated with pale-blue mousseline for the vest and 
sleeves, and black velvet ribbon will be a pretty contrast. 
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Excellent effects may also be had with linen and nainsook. 
We have pattern No. 5274 in seven sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-two inches, bust measure. To make the 





No. 5279.—LADIES'’ WAIST OR BODICE. 


._ A salient feature of this waist, illustrations of which 
appear on page 182, and at figure No. 
47 B, is the bolero; in the first case 
the mode is shown in an elaboration 
of blue veiling and white chiffon, re- 
lieved by black panne velvet and Ara- 
bian appliqué. A closely adjusted lin- 
ing is the foundation for the full cen- 
tre-front, which is framed by narrow 
vest sections. A standing collar is 
added, and the bolero, scolloped all 
around the lower edge, is fitted with 
single bust darts and discloses a deep 
crush girdle of the panne. A fanei- 
ful collar that extends well over the 
sleeves tops the bolero. The over- 
sleeves flare gracefully over drooping puffs arranged on 
fitted linings, and narrow bands covered with the ap- 
liqué appear at the wrists. The use of the vest sections 
is a matter of taste. 
The design would be charming in heliotrope benga- 
line, combined with Cluny lace and accordion-plaited 
mousseline de soie. 





LapDigs’ SURPLICE SHIRT-WalsT OR SHIRT-BLOUSE, WITH REMOVABLE We have pattern No. 5279 in seven sizes for ladies from 


CHEMISETTE, WITH OR WITHOUT THE LINING, AND GIVING THE 
MATERIAL A DIAGONAL DIRECTION FROM THE SHOULDERS 
TO THE CENTRE OF THE FRONT aT THE BOTTOM. 


(For Description see Page 191.) 


waist for a lady of medium size, needs three yards and one- 
me of material thirty-six inches wide. Price of pattern, 
9d. | 


or 20 cents. 
—_——_-—_.@——______. 
e 


No. 5256.—LADIES’ WAIST OR BODICE. 


A bolero of tucked silk gives character to this waist 


—pictured on page 182—in the construction of which 
fancy tucking was used, with a girdle and lacing of black 
silk and Cluny lace for elaboration. On the cover page 
and at figure No. 44B the design is also represented. 
The bolero, which is low and rounding at the top, closes 
at the left side of the front and is short enough to reveal 
the waist beneath in scolloped outline. The bodice, 
closing in front and supported by a fitted lining, is 
smooth at the top with gathered fulness at the waist- 
line, where a crush girdle fastened with a buckle ont- 
limes the approved dip. <A standing collar provides neck 
completion, and the sleeves, that may be in either of two 
lengths, are in full bishop style with a close-fitting over- 
sleeve that extends to just below the el- 
bow; the full-length sleeves are finished 
at the wrist with a narrow band, but if 
they are in three-quarter length the band 
is supplemented by a circular cuff. 

The mode affords opportunity for many 
delightful combinations of colors and 
materials, and a pleasing expression may 
be had in white-and-blue polka-dotted 
batiste, with a bolero of blue mercerized 
linen tucked, and trimmed with heavy 
fiscHe lace. A lacing of blue velvet and 
a belt to match will provide pleasing ac- 
eessories. Persian and India silks are 
especially snitable, and other satisfactory 
materials are crépe de Chine, veiling, 
mercerized duck, silk-filled chambray 
and embroidered nainsook. 

We have pattern No. 5256 in six sizes 
for ladies from thirty to forty inches, bust 
measure. For a lady of medium size, the 
waist uires three yards and_ three- 
eighths of goods eighteen inches wide; 


thirty to forty-two inches, bust measure. For a lady of 

medium size, the waist needs for bolero, over-sleeves and 

fancy collar a yard and three-eighths of goods forty-four 

inches wide; for puffs, wristbands, standing collar and 

centre-front three-fourths of a yard of jobads forty-five 
inches wide, with seven-eighths of a yard of velvet twenty 
inches wide, for the girdle and vest sections. Price of pat- 
tern, 9d. or 20 cents. 





> 





No. 5259.—LADIES’ JACKET BLOUSE. 
One of Fashion’s newest offerings is the jacket blouse 
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the bol ver-s j 
=o and over-sleeves will need LADIES’ JAPANESE DRESSING-SACK. WITH OR WITHOUT A CENTRE-BACK SEAM. 


of tucking or plain goods a yard and 
seven-eighths eighteen inches wide, or a 
yard and seven-eighths twenty inches 


wide of material to be tucked by the maker, with half 
a yard of silk twenty inches wide for belt and for lacing. 


Price of pattern, 9d. or 20 cents. 


(For Description see Page 191.) 


known as the Tuxedo jacket; it is shown on page 183 de- 
veloped in bright-red light-weight cloth, with collar, cuffs and 
belt of blacksilk. Itisalso pictured at tigure No,43 B. This 


188 


we 
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' LADIES’ DRESSING-SACK, WITH 
TURN-DOWN OR STANDING 
COLLAR. 


(For Description see Page 191.) 
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garment is especially designed for wear in Summer and 
early Autumn with shirt-waists, blouses, etc., and is ex- 
tremely simple in construction, with a perfectly smooth 
seamless back and ponching fronts that are gathered at the 
waist-line and cnt out at the top to reveal the waist worn 
beneath. A closing is made in front with a fancy clasp 
matching those on the euffs, and a ro!ling collar seamed at 
the back finishes the jacket; s shaped belt crossed in front 
outlines the waist. The sleeves may be in three-quarter 
Continental style, or in full length extending in bell fashion 
over the hand, and are Lox-plaited or gathered at the top. 

Green flannel, with collar, cuffs and belt of red, would be 
appropriate for golfing, ete. Foremost among the materials 
for more dressy wear are poplin, peau de soie and velvet. 

We have pattern No. 5259 in seven sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-two inches, bust measure. For a lady of me- 
dium size, the jacket 
blouseneeds one yard 
and three-eighths of 
material fifty inches 
wide with one yard 
of silk twenty inches 
wide for collar, cuffs 
and belt. Pri¢e, 9d. 
or 20 cents. 


a> —— 


No. 5293.—LADIES’ 
SHIRT-W AIST OR 

SHIRT-BLOUSE. 

A new feature in 
blouse effects is in- , 
troduced inthesmart 
shirt- waist displayed 
on page 183 in two 


52553. 


developments—one in white fancy tucking, and the other 
in pink-and-white striped madras. The front is shaped to 
give the material a diagonal: direction from shoulder to 
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waist-line, this method of shapin 
producing the broad-shouldere 
appearance which is so popular 
this season. Provision is made for 
the conventional blouse effect or 
the deep droop, sometimes called 
the Grecian pouch, a fashion which 
is especially becoming to tall, slen- 
der figures, The closing is made 
at the back, which fits snugly and 
is lengthened by a skirt extension. 
A standing collar worn over a 
shaped band provides the neck 
finich, and the bishop sleeves 
drooping over strap-bands are comfortably close at the 
top. The waist, which can be made with or with- 
out a fitted lining, may fall free in front, and a 
narrow ribbon is arranged to give the approved dip. 

We have pattern No. 5293 in six sizes for ladies 
from thirty to forty inches, bust measure. For a lady 
of medium size, the shirt-waist will require foar 
yards of goods eighteen inches wide, or two yards apd 
three-fourths twenty-seven inches wide. Price of pattern, 
9d. or 20 cents. 
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No. 5292.— LADIES’ SHIRT-WAIST OR SHIRT-BLOUSE. 


Simple and very becoming is the blouse shown at figure 
No. 62 B, and also on page 184 in 
a development of blue oe white 
tucking and Cluny appliqué. The 
seamless back has gathered fulness 
at the waist and is shaped low at 
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LADIES’ SKIRT: CONSISTING OF A CIRCULAR UPPER-PORTION TUCKED 
IN TABLIER OUTLINE AND LENGTHENED BY A TUCKED STRAIGHT 
FLOUNCE, AND A FIVE-GORED FOUNDATION SKIRT: EACH WITH AN 
INVERTED BOX-PLAIT AT THE BACK, AND TO BE IN SWEEP on 
ROUND LENGTH AND WITH THE CONVENTIONAL OR DECIDED Dir. 


(For Description see Page 192.) 


the top to reveal around yoke-facing that is applied on 
the body lining and extends over the shoulders, appearing 
again above fronts that are gathered and rounded away at 
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the top. The mode pouches prettily in front and has 
shirred fulness at the waist-line, a closing being made in- 
visibly at the centre. A removable collar worn over a 
shaped band completes the neck, and the sleeves are in 
close-fitting, two-seam style, finished plain at the wrist or 
with slightly flaring cuffs. A crush belt is a modish 
accessory, and the arrangement of the appliqué gives a 
novel touch to the front of the blouse. 

The mode may be attractively realized in pastel-blue silk 
flannel, with guipure lace and fancy buttons. 

We have pattern No. 5292 in seven sizes fur ladies from 
thirty to forty-two inches, bust measure. For a Jady of 
medium size, the shirt-waist requires three yards and one- 
fourth of goods twenty inches wide, with five-eighths of a 
yard of tucking eighteen inches wide for the yoke facing 
and collar. Price of pattern, 9d. or 20 cents. 


rere nr eee ranean mae 


No. 5272.—LADIES’ YOKE SHIRT-WAIST OR SHIRT- 
BLOUSE. 


Blue-and-white striped madras was used for the trim 
shirt-waist shown on page 184, machine-stitching adding 
aD appropriate finish ; at figure No. 40 B the design is again 
portrayed. The mode is distinguished by a shallow round 
yoke, and the fronts are shaped to give the lines a diagonal 
direction from the shoulders to the waist-line, where 
gathered fulness pouohes modislily or is left free and ad- 
justed to suit the wearer. 
The back is smooth across 
the shoulders and cut out to 
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LADIES’ PLAIN AND BONED CRUSH STOCKS, WITH OR WITHOUT THE 
DEEP OR SHALLOW TURN-OVERS. 


(For Description see Page 192.) 


We have pattern No. 5272 in eight sizes for ladies from 
thirty tu forty-four inches, bust measure. For a lady of 
medium size, the shirt-waist requires three yards of mate- 
rial twenty-seven inches wide. Price of pattern, 9d. or 


20 cents. 
——_—___ 


No. 5270.—LADIES’ SHIRT-WAIST OR SHIRT-BLOUSE. 


Simple yet very becoming is the novel shirt-waist pict- 
ured at figure No. 38 B, and again on page 185 where it is 
shown made up in striped écru glacé silk, with pale- 
blne Louisine ribbon lacings in front and on the cuffs. 
The fronts, introducing the new shaping which causes the 
lines to extend in a diagonal] direction from the shoulder, 
are slightly gathered at the top. and the right front, over- 
lapping the left, has two box-plaits that are connected by 

, lacings to sim- 
ulate a clos- 
ing. Shirred 
fulness at the 
waist in front 
gives the mod- 
ish pouching 
effect, but, if 
preferred, 
they may fall 
free and be 
adjusted as 
desired. At 
the back the 
fulness is 
slightly drawn 
in by gathers. 
Neck comple- 
tion is achiev- 
ed by ashaped 
band over 
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Lapis’ THREE-PIECE SKIRT, WITH INVERTED BOX-PLaIT AT THE BACK, AND 4 


4 GRADUATED CIRCULAR FLOUNCE QUITE HIGH AT THE BACK AND FROM 
BENRATH WHICH THE SKIRT MAY BE CUT AWAY: TO BE IN SWEEP OB 


Rounp LENGTH, AND WITH THE CONVENTIONAL OR DECIDED DIP. 
(For Description see Page 192.) 


accommodate the yoke, and has the usual gathered fulness 
at the waist-line. A closing is made through an applied 
box-plait in front, and neck completion is provided by a 
shaped band over which a standing collar with points at the 
back is worn. The one-seam shirt sleeves ure gathered into 
straight cuffs, and a crush ribbon belt is at the waist. 

Bilk-striped zephyr will be charming for the mode, as 
will also wash silks and mercerized Summer fabrics. 


games’ 
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which is worn a removable collar, and cuffs laced with rib- 
bons passed through eyelets terminate the regulation bishop 
sleeves. The ribbon belt is secured/by a fancy buckle. 


Dark-blue linen laced with 
red silk would be pretty, and ex- 
cellent effects may also be had 
with duck, piqué, Galatea, linen 
Oxford, pongee and other silks. 

We have pattern No. 5270 in 
nine sizes for ladies from thirty 
to forty-six inches, bust meas- 
ure. Fora lady of medium size, 
the shirt-waist calls for three 
yards and three-fourths of 
goods twenty inches wide. Price 
of pattern, 9d. or 20 cents. 





> 





No. 5289.—LADIES’ SHIRT- 
W AIST OR SHIRT-BLOUSE. 


This quaint mode, shown on 
page 185, is known as the Pris- 
cilla blouse and is appropri- 
ately developed in blue linen 
contrasted with white. A dif- 
ferent expression of the design 
is given at figure No. 89 B. The 
fronts have fulness at the top 
disposed in tucks turned tosim- 
ulate box-plaits, while the ful- 
ness at the waist falls free or is held in by shirrings that 
cause the blouse to droop gracefully over the shaped belt. 
The back, which is seamless, has gathered fulness at the 
waist-line and at the neck the garment is cut out 
slightly and finished with a Puritan collar. Tucks 
that accord with those on the waist appear at the 
lower part of the bishop sleeves, and turn-back 
cuffs give a neat finish at the hand. The mode 
closes in front and may be worn with or with- 
out the shield surmounted by a standing collar. 

Tan mercerized duck will afford a smart devel- 
opment, with a collar 
and cuffs of embroid- 
ered grass linen. Black 
taffeta is handsome, 
and pretty blouses 
may be made of cham- 





ONE-SEAM SHIRT- 


LADIES’ 
Waist OR BLOUSE SLEEVE, 
“WITH LINK CUFF. 


(For Description see Page 
192.) 
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bray, piqué, pongee 
and India silks. 

We have pattern No. 
5289 in nine sizes for 
ladies from thirty to NS 
forty-six inches, bust \ 
measure. Fora lady of Wy 
medium size,the shirt- WY 
waist will need three \\ 
yards and one-half of \\\ 


blue linen twenty-sev- 
en inches wide with 
three-fourthsof ayard 
of white linen in the 


same width, for the Puritan collar, belt and cuffs. Price, 
9d. or 20 cents. 


J 


No. 5257.—LADIES’ SHIRT-WAIST OR SHIRT-BLOUSE. 
A modish shirt-waist isdepicted on page 186 elaborately 
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tucked and developed in white lawn, with bands of inser 
tion; it is again illustrated at figure No. 55 B. The fronts 
show the new French slope and have clusters of tucks to 
pointed yoke depth at the top below which the resulting 
fulness falls free or is drawn in to the waist by gathers. 
The back has groups of lengthwise tucks drawn together at 
the waist, and the neck is completed by a narrow band con- 
cealed by a high standing collar. A box-plait is arranged 
at the centre of the front, where the closing is made, and a 


‘ribbon belt outlines the dip. Strap-bands finish the sleeves, 


which are in full bishop style tucked on the outside to 
accord with the waist. 

The mode may be reproduced charmingly in pastel-blue 
mercerized lawn, with bands of Eastern embroidery, or 
in pale-rose silk-filled chambray, with Veuise lace. 

e have pattern No. 5257 in seven sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-two inches, bust measure. To make the 
shirt-waist for a lady of medium size, requires three yards 
of material thirty-six inches wide. Price of pattern, 94. 
or 20 cents. 
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No. 5247.—LADIES’' TUCKED SHIRT-WAIST OR SHIRT- 
BLOUSE. 


Thé smart blouse shown on page 186 and at figure No. 
50 B, has fronts that introduce the new shaping giving the 
lines of the material the popular slant. White silk was 
used in the former instance, and tacks supplied elabora- 
tion. <A lining that may be omitted and is shaped by 
shoulder and under-arm seams and single bust darts sup- 
ports the mode. Clusters of tucks are taken up in front, 
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5282 

LADIES’ FIVE-GORED FLARE SKIRT, WITH INVERTED BOX-PLAIT A? 
THE BACK, AND WITH OR WITHOUT A GRADUATED CIRCULAR 
FLOUNCE FROM BENEATH WHICH THE SKIRT MAY BE CUT AWAY: 
TO BE IN SWEEP OR ROUND LENGTH AND MADE WITH THE CON- 

VENTIONAL OR DECIDED Dip. ; 


(For Description see Page 193.) 


where a closing is made, and at the waist shirred fulness 
imparts the fashionable pouching effect. The back has 
groups of tucks drawn together at the waist, and a remov- 
able collar worn under a ribbon stock hides the shaped 
band that completes the neck., Tucks also dispose of the 
fulness at the bottom of the one-seam sleeves, confined at 
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the wrist by strap-bands, and a finish is given the waist 


by a ribbon belt secured in front. 


Yale-blue mercerized duck will realize a pretty waist, 


and the tacks will be effective stitched with white. 


We have pattern No. 5247 in eight sizes for ladies from 


For a lady of 
medium size, the shirt-waist requires four yards of mat- 


erial twenty inches wide. Price of pattern, 0d. or 20 cents. 


thirty to forty-four inches, bust measure. 


—_—_——---} --—— - —— 


No. 5273. —LADIES’ SURPLICE SHIRT-WAIST OR SHIRT- 


BLOUSE. 


Surplice fronts characterize the attractive blouse pictured 


at figure No. 54 B, and also 
on page 187 whereitis shown 
made of tucked nainsook, 
with insertion and lace edg- 
ing for garniture. The 
fronts, having gathered ful- 
ness at the waist-line, dis- 
play a removable cliemisette 
topped by a standing collar. 
The garment is shaped to 
give the material a diagonal 
direction from shoulder to 
waist in front. The back is 
seamless, with slight fulness 
at the waist-line, and a 
standing collar wide apart in 
front to reveal the deeper 
collar of the chemisette 
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Hees neck sd bole Bishop sleeves that droop gracefully 
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over strap-bands are in keeping with the mode; and a rib- 
bon belt encircles the waist. The pattern includes a lining 
consisting of a front and back, but it need not be used. 
A pleasing reproduction would be in lavender cham- 
bray, with bands of ribbon-run beading. 
e have pattern No. 5278 in seven sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-two inches, bust measure.. To make the 
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shirt-waist for a lady of incdium size, will require four 
yards and one-fourth of tucked or ve goods eighteen 
inches wide; of goods to be tucked by the maker five 
yards and seven-eighths twenty inches wide will be needed. 
Price of pattern, 9d. or 20 cents. 
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No. 5276.—LADIES’ JAPANESE DRESSING-SACK. 





Japanese dressing-sacks, as exemplified on page 187 and 
at figure No. 60 B, cannot be excelled for comfort. The 
mode is shown in the first case in a seasonable development 
of white China silk, with bands of pale-blue silk. The 
flowing sleeves are cut in one piece with the fronts and 
back of the garment, which is shaped by seams under thie 
arms and with or without acentre seam. The doubled 
bands finishing the fronts extend about the neck to form 
the collar and are reversed all the way. Similar bands 
appear at the bottom of the sleeves. 

Pale-blue cashmere will express the mode becomingly, 
with bands of pink-and-white brocaded satin or silk. 

We have pattern No. 5276 in four sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-two inches, bust measure. For a Jady of 
medium size, the dressing-sack needs three yards and three- 
eighths of goods 
twenty-seven 
inehes wide, 
witha yard and 
five-eighths of 
material in the 
same width for 
bands. Price of 
pattern, 9d. or 
20 cents. 
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No. 5268.—LA- 
DIES’ DRESS-. 
ING-SACK. 
White dotted 
Swiss was em- 
ployed to devel- 
op the dainty 
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LADIE£Ss’ FIVE~-GORED FLARE SKIRT, IN SWEEP LENGTH. WITH OR 
WITHOUT CIRCULAR RUFFLES IN SCOLLOPED OUTLINE, AND 
WITH AN INVERTED BOX-PLAIT OR GATHERS AT THE BACK, 

AND THE CONVENTIONAL OR DECIDED DIP. 


(For Description see Page 193.) 


dressing-sack pictured on page 188, and ribbon-run 
beading and rufiles of tle material supplied appropri- 
ate trimming. Another illustration may be seen by 
referring to figure No. 59B. The back is smooth 
over the shoulders and has slight fulness at the waist dis- 
posed in plaits. The full fronts, gathered at the neck, ex- 
tend in tapering outline below the waist and inay fall free 
or be confined by ribbon ties. <A simple turn-down collar 
edged with a frill is worn, and the full sleeves are in three- 
quarter length, secured by a band overlaid with ribbon- 
run beading and lengthened by a graduated frill. 

A charining dressing-sack may/be evolved from pale- 
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blue China silk, with raffles of lace and velvet ribbon ties. 

We have pattern No. 5268 in seven sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-two inches, bust measure. For a lady of 
medium size, the dressing-sack requires four yards and one- 
half of material twenty-seven inches wide. Price of pat- 
tern, 9d. or 20 cents. 
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No. 5253-—-LADIKES' SKIRT. 





An elaborately tucked skirt is pictured on-page 188 in 4 
smart development of marine-blue nun’s-veiling, with Ara- 
bian lace appliqué for 
decoration; other il- 
lustrations appear on 
the cover page and at 
figures Nos. 43 B and 
50B. <A_ five-gored 
foundation skirt sup- 
ports the mode, which 
has a circular upper 
portion ‘tucked in tab- 
lier outline, the tucks 
tapering gradually to 
points; it is length- 
ened by a graceful 
flounce tucked all 
around the top. The 
conventional or more 
decided dip is intro- 
duced infront, and an 
inverted box-plait dis- 
poses of the fulness at 
the back of both skirts. 
The mode is prac- 
tical for sweep 
or round length, 
ineasuring in the 
medium sizes 
about five yards 
and three-fourths 
at the lower edge. 

This design will 
be pretty in black 
taffeta silk, and in 
any of the new 
Persian and Lib- 
erty satins; appli- 
qués, motifs and 
insertions of lace 
will supply neces- 
sary garniture, 
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We have pattern No. 5258 in seven sizes for ladies from 
twenty to thirty-two inches waist, or thirty-seven to 
fifty-two and one-half inches hip measure. For a lady of 
twenty-four inches waist or forty-one inches hip. the skirt 
requires four yards and one-half of material forty-four 
inches wide. Price of pattern, 1s. or 25 cents. 





> 
No. 5306.—LADIES’ TAREK-PIECE SKIRT. 


A deeply graduated circular flounce distinguishes the 
modish skirt shown at figures Nos. 41B and 49B, and 
again on page 189 made of fine white serge relieved with 
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LADIES’ SEVEN-GORED FLARE SKIRT, WITH RIPPLE HABIT 
BACK ; TO HAVE THE CONVENTIONAL OR DECIDED DIP, 
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machine-stitching done in black. The skirt is in three- 
piece style, with the dip at the top moderate or more 
pronounced. An inverted box-plait takes up the fulness 
at the back, and darts give additional adjustment over thie 
hips. The flounce, which is of circular shaping and from 
beneath which the skirt may be cut away, is quite high at 
the back and flares all around. Provision is made fora 
short sweep or round length, and at the lower edge the 
skirt measures about four yards and three-fourths in the 
medium sizes, five yards being the width of the flounce. 

This is an excellent design for wide taffctas, and also for 
linen and duck. A smart skirt might be produced in 
pustel-gray voile, decorated with self-strappings. 

We have pattern No. 5306 in seven sizes for ladies from 
twenty to thirty-two inches waist, or thirty-seven to fifty- 
two and a half inches hip measure. Tor a lady of twenty- 
four inches waist or forty-one inches hip, the skirt if it 
is to extend under the flounce needs seven yards of goods 
forty-four inches wide. If it is not to extend under 
the flounce, it will require five yards and an eighth of 
material in the same width. 
Price of pattern, 1s. or 25 cents. 
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No. 5303.—LADIES'’ PLAIN 
AND BONED CRUSH STOCKS. 


The modish stocks illustrated 
on page 189 were designed to 
meet the ever increasing de- 
mand for new and dainty con- 
ceitsin neck-wear. The crushed 
stock is shown made of dotted 
white net relieved with rows 
of narrow velvet ribbon. A clos- 
ing ismade with hooks and loops 
at the back where the overlap- 
ping end is frilled. Feather- 
bone applied at intervals holds 
the collar 
high about 
the neck, 
while the 
deep or shal- 
low turn- 
overs may be 
omitted. 

The plain 
stock was 
developed in 
black velvet 
trimmed 
with gold 
braid. and 
» Mie Le machine- 
se stitching. It 
describes a 
smart dip in 
front and is 


AND TO BE IN SWEEP OR ROUND LENGTH. made with 
For Description see Page 193.) a pointed 
By Bieta overlapping 

end at the 


back. where it closes. Vandyke turn-overs are a pretty 
feature, but shallower ones may be used instead, or the 
collar can be given a plain finish at the top. 

Turkish trimming will elaborate a stock in black panne 
or miroir velvet and will give it astylish touch. 

We have pattern No. 5308 in three sizes; smaj], medium 
and large. Inthe medium size either stock needs three- 
eighths of a yard of goods twenty inches wide. Price, 6d. 
or 10 cents. 
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No. 5251.—LADIES’ ONE-SEAM SHIRT-WAI&T OR BLOUSE 
: SLEEVE. 


The shirt-waist sleeve still holds its popularity, and a 
leading exponent is shown on page 190. It is adjusted with 
an inside seam and has slight gathered fulness at the top 
and at the bottom, where it is finished with the regulation 
laps and link cuffs. 


FASHIONS FOR AUGUST, 19014. 


A variety of silk, cotton and woolen fabrics is appro- 
priate for reproducing the design. 

We have pattern No. 5251 in six sizes for ladies from ten 
to fifteen inches, arm measure, measuring the arm about 
an inch below the arm-pit. To make a pair of sleeves for 
a lady whose arm measures eleven inches as described, will 
reqnire a yard and an eighth of goods twenty-seven inches 
wide. Price of pattern, 6d, or 10 cents. 
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No, 5282 —LADIES’ FIVE-GORED FLARE SKIRT. 


The exceedingly modish skirt shown on page 199 was 
developed in biue voile, trimmed with folds of the same 
stitched through the centre. Other illustrations may be 
seen at figures Nos. 56B and 62B. The mode, which is in 
five-gored style, is adapted to short sweep or round length 
and may be made with or without the vraduated flounce 
from beneath which the skirt may be cut away. An in- 
verted box-plait disposes of the fulness at the back, while 
at the top the moderate or 
more pronounced dip is 
given. In the medium sizes 
the skirt measures about 
four yards and one-fourth 
at the lower edge, five yards 
and one-half being the meas- 
urement of the flounce. 

A skirt of this description 
may be made up in a variety 
of materials, Eolienne, Hon- 
rietta, lady's-cloth, brillian- 
tine, cashmere and cheviot 
being especially appropriate. ? 

We have pattern No. 5282 
in nine sizes for ladies from 
twenty to thirty-six inches 
waist measure, or thirty- 
seven to fifty-cizht and one- 
half inches hip measure. 
For a lady of twenty-four 
inches wajst or forty-one 
inches hip 
measure, 
the = skirt 
with the 
flounce 
will re- 
quire eight 
vards and 
one- fourth 
of material 
forty - four 
inc hes 
wide; the 
skirt with- 
ont flounce 
or with 
gores cut 
away be- 
neath the 
flounce, 
five yards 
and one-fourth of goods in the same width, 
tern, ls. or 25 cents. 


OR DECIDED DIP. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


Price of pat- 
ae SD 
No. 5255.—LADIES’ FIVE-GORED FLARE SKIRT. 


A graceful flare characterizes the skirt depicted on page 
191 made of linen in the natural color, with pipings of white 
to trim. At figures Nos. 42 and 51 B other views of 
the design are given. Five gores shape the mode, which 
is designed for sweep length only ard has fulness at the 
back disposed of in gathers or an inverted box-plait. The 
conventional or more decided dip is given at the top, and 
the circular raffles at the bottom, in scolloped outline, 
may be omitted. Inthe mediuin sizes the skirt measures 
about four yards at the lower edge. 

We have pattern No. 5255 in nine sizes for ladies from 
twenty to thirty-six inches waist or thirty-seven to fifty- 
eight and one-half inches hip measure. Fora lady of twenty- 
































LADIES’ THREE-PIECE SKIRT, IN SWEEP OR ROUND LENGTH, 
WITH CIRCULAR FLOUNCE FROM BENEATH WHICH THE 
SKIRT MAY BE CUT AWAY: TO HAVE THE CONVENTIONAL 
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four inches waist or forty-one inches hip. the skirt with 
ruffles requires eleven yards and one-fourth of material 
twenty-seven inches wide; without ruffles, seven yards and 
three-fourths of goods in the same width, each with five- 
eighths of a yard of contrasting material twenty-seven 
inches wide for pipings to trim. Price of pattern, 1s. or 
25 cents. 
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No. 5267.—LADIES’ SEVEN-GORED FLARE SKIRT. 


Black cloth with stitched bands of black satin develop- 







oped the sinart skirt por- 
trayed on page as 149; the desion 
is also shown frie at figure No. 
54.B. Seven pe gores are used 
in the shap- | ing, which ob- 


viates the ne- 
darts and yet 
fit at the top, 
erate or more 


cessity of hip 
insuresasmooth: 
| where the mod- 
| pronounced dip 
| is given. The 
back is in ripple 
habit style, a 
closing being 
made at the left 
side-fronut seam, 





\ ] while at the foot 

SS A themode, which 

‘ \ is adapted for 
ey \ sweep or round 


length, meas- 
ures about four 
yards and one- 
balf in the me- 
dium sizes. 

The = design 
will be charm- 
ing in navy-blue 
brilliantine, 
with stitched 
straps, 

We have pat- 
tern No. 5267 in 
nine sizes for la- 
dies from twen- 
ty to thirty-six 
inches, waist 
measure or thir- 
ty-seven totifty- 
eight and one- 
half inches hip 
measure. To 
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make the skirt for n lady of twenty-four inches waist or 
forty-one inches hip measure. needs four yards and seven- 
eighths of material tifty inches wide, with a yard of satin 
twenty inches wide for strappings to trim. Price, Is. or 


25 cents. 
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No. 5263.—LADIKS' THREE-PIECK SKIRT. 


A circular flounce in irregular outline at the top individ- 





6249 5249 


LaDixs’ ROUND-YOKE NIGHT-GOWN, WITH OPEN NECK AND SHAWL COLLAR OR HIGH 
NECK AND ROLLING COLLAR, AND WITH FULL-LENGTH OR SHORTER SLEEVES. 


(For Description see this Page.) 


ualizes the skirt pictured on page 193 and at figure No. 55 B. 
The design is shown in tle former instance in a develop- 
ment of tan mercerized linen, finished with stitching. A 
tront-gore, two circular sections and single hip darts shape 
the mode, which has the fulness at the back taken up in an 
inverted box-plait and the moderate or more pronounced dip 
in front. The circular fluance, from beneath which the 
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skirt may be cut away, is 
given agraceful upward curve 
at the sides and rounds away 
at the front, and also at the 
back, where: provision is 
made for a sweep or round 
length. In the medium sizes 
the skirt measures abont four 
yards at the lower edge and 
the flounce about four yards 
and one-half. 

We have pattern No. 5263 
in seven sizes for ladies from 
twenty to thirty-two inches, 
waist measure,orthirty-seven 
to fiftv-two and one-half in- 

' ches, hip measure. For a lady 
of twenty-four inches waist or forty-one inches 
hip measure, the skirt with flounce needs nine 
yards and one-fourth, and the skirt withoat 
flounce or with gores cut away beneath flounce 
seven yards and one-eighth of material, each 

" twenty-seven inches wide. Price, 1s. or 25 
cents. 








No. 5249.—LADIES’ ROUND-YOKE NIGHT- 
GOWN. 


The dainty night-gown shown on this page 
is developed in white cambric and all-over 
embroidery. A round yoke outlined with 
edging supports the fronts and back, which 
have comfortable fulness. A shawl collar 
frilled with edging furnishes proper com- 
pletion for the neck when it is open and a 
rolling collar when it is high. The sleeves may 
bein full length or shorter and are finished with wristbands. 

We have pattern: No. 5249 in nine sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure. For a lady of 
medium size, the night-gown requires six yards and one 
eighth of material thirty-six inches wide, with half a yard 
of all-over embroidery, and five-eighths of a yard of in- 
sertion. Price of pattern, 9d. or 20 cents. 





THE DRESSMAKER. 


UNLINED LACE STOCKS, LACE BOLEROS, COLLARS WITH OPEN NECK, FICHUS AND GIRDLES. 


Among the many lovely Summer accessories the unlined and cut off one-quarter of an inch of featherbone. With 


lace stock-collar justly claims precedence. Itis as dainty the wrong sie of the collar uppermost place the centre of 


as it possibly can be, cool and comfort- 
able if properly shaped and not cut too 
high. These little adjuncts are very 
easily made; true, the foundation has 
to be carefully constructed, else the 
finished effect will not be so exquisite, 
but then, as with all beautiful things, 
time and great care must be generously 
expended from beginning to completion 
if the work is to be satisfactory. 
Featherbone has proved the most suc- 
cessful for sustaining these frail shapes, 
and for this purpose a special featherbone . 
has been constructed, light though firm, 
and covered with a silk tape or casiny. 
The foundation collar is portrayed at il- 
lustration No. 1; for this mousseline de 
soie or net is employed, the shape being 
cut according to pattern No. 5803. Turn 
over all edges and baste. Six uprights of 
featherbone are applied to their respec- 
tive positions in the following manner: ~~ 
Crease the monusseline at equal dis- 
tances, as indicated by the uprights in 
the illustration. Draw the casing back 





ILLUSTRATION No. 2. 
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the featherbone on the crease, with the edge almost touch- can be atilized in makiog a charming stock-collar of this 
ing the edge of the mousseline and the tape extending character. The velvet ribbon at the upper edge is applied 
beyond. . Stitch the featherbone through the centre; whea before the lace, the points showing more effectively against 


nearing the opposite edge cut the featherbone off one-quar- the dark background. 
terof an inch 
beyond. Slip 
the casing 
back, cut off 
the extra 
quarter inch 
of feather- 
bone so that 
the latter 
just touches 
the edge of 
the _ collar, 
when the 
casing = will 
extend be- 
yond. Oon- 
tinue stitch- 
ing all the 
way across. 

To each 
crease is 
added an up- 
right in the 
same man- 
ner, so that 
whenall are 
applied the 
casings ex- 
tend like a 
fringe be- 
yond the up- 
per and low- ILLUSTRATION No. 4. 
er edges. , ° 
The edge is . “i e 
now finished with the feath- 
erbone placed all around 
the outline. 

Beginning at the lower 
right-hand corner, stitch the 
featherbone through the 
centre to the lower edge 
of the collar, allowing the 
quarter inch of casing to 
extend beyond. At the first 
upright turn its casing over 
the featherbone and con- 
tinue, stitching straight 
through this to the second 
upright; turn each casing — 
over as it is approached. 
At the corner turn the feath- 
erbone over on the other 
side, keeping the corner as 
square as possible; stitch 
down the back, turn the 
featherbone over again and 
stitch along the upper edge, 
treating the uprights as be- 
fore. Finish the end by 
turning in both casings. 

A foundation made ac- 
cording to this method will 
have no rough edges pro- 
truding, nor will the uprights 
thrast themselves into thc 
neck. The material for the 
collar. proper may be of all- 
over keee..or embroidery, 
cdgities-tueked mousseline ae : 
pepte shirred silk. In , ILtusTRaTion NO. 6. 

f .Wo. 2 is seen-a . 
2 ad of all-over 
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The remaining edges have the rib- 


bon on the 
outside, with 
a large clus- 
ter of loops 
at the cen- 
tre of the 
front. A col- 
lar of tucked 
mousseline 
de soie is ap- 
plied in the 
same man- 
ner, any var- 
iation of the 
edges being 
arranged to 
suit the de- 
sign or the 
costume 
with which 
the stock 
is to be 
worn. Small 
bucklesudda 
dainty touch 
to the rib- 
bon loops. A 
crushed col- 
lar of silk 
may be made 
on one of 
these foun- 
dations, and 
while not 
transparent 
like the lace 
stock it will be cooler than 
a canvas-lined collar. 


LACE BOLEROS—Many 
of the fashionable gowns 
this season derive their 
beautiful effects chiefly from 
the association of harmoni- 
ous accessories. A lace bo- 
lero, an unlined lace stock, 
ur a girdle of lace, panne 
or other suitable material— 
or, perhaps, all of these com- 
bined—has in reality be- 
come indispensable. They 
are particularly  advan- 
tageous when made adjust- 
able, as any or all may be 
worn with a simple gown, 
producing quite a striking 
result, provided the gown 
is of material which is con- 
sistent with the embellish- 
ment. 

A bolero of lace woven 
in its entirety is, of course, 


' the handsomest, but many 


charming designs are to be 
found in the all-over laces. 
and with the assistance of 
& pattern one may make a 
very jaunty bolero of any 
size or shape favored. 
Study the design of the lace 
before cutting, 80 as to place 
the most decided flower or 


ihRs! $e applied to. the foundation and the edge con-* figure‘ in the portion of the front and back where it will be 
sealed by a black velvet or fancy ribbon placed all around: most conspicuous. 
the pets A bow of several loops of the same ribbon Join the seams under the arms and on the shoulders in a 
ornaments the centre at the lower edge. French fell; or, if: preferred, they may be joined in an 


A short length of lace edging loft after trimming a gown ordinary seam, pressed open and the, raw edges hemmed 
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down to the Jace. These stitches must be caught through 
in such a manner that they work in with the design of the 
lace, instead uf appearing as an ordinary hem. 

The edge may be finished with an appliqué, as shown at 
illustration No. 4. This is basted all around the outline, care 
being exercised at the curves and corners to keep the edge 
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and do not yield as readily for the ornamentation of curves 
and edges as for straight effects. 

An effective embellishment is depicted in ‘iiustiaten 
No. 6. An embrvidery, usually termed Hainburg edging, 
is gathered and joined to the edge of the bolero with the 
seam on the right side. Trim the seam as near the stitch- 





ILLUSTRATION No. 7. 


perfectly flat. On the inside of curves where it is neces- 
sary to lap the appliqué, portions of this trimming may be 
cut away and the edges joined imperceptibly. This will 
do away with the extra thicknesses, and if artistically 
executed will give to the appliqué the appearance cf being 
woven in the outline of the bolero. It is sewed along 
the edge with fine stitches; turn over on the wrong side 
and cut away tle lace from the back, allowing a quarter- 
inch seam beyond the line of stitching. Notch this where 
necessary, turn in the edge and hem down firmly to the 
appliqué. If the bolero is sleeve- 
less, the arm-hole is faced with a 
narrow bias of the lace, or a strong 
lace braid. 

A pretty method of finishing a 
lace or net bolero is to complete 
the outline witha ruching of mous- 
seline de soie or chiffon. ((llus- 
tration No. 5.) After joining the 
seams, finish the edge with a nar- 
row hem turned over on the right 
side. Theruching is made double 
and gathered 
through the cen- 
tre; this is ap- 
plied to the bolero vi 
with the gathering y 
thread back from 
the edge and just 
touching the fold 
of the hem. Sew + 
the ruching = on ( i%% 
by hand. Footing, "s 
either plain or with 
a dot, is a dainty 
substitute for the 4 
chiffon and has ((7©@ 
the advantage of | 
being more readily ( 
applied, inasmuch 
as the edges are 
finished with a 
cord, and it is 
not required to be 
made double. 

A bolero of all- 
over embroidery is 
a charming accom- 
paniment to a handsome cotton gown. One is frequently 
at a loss, however, fora method of finishing the edge. 
Although double-edge insertions are now showa, it is often 
quite impossible to get them to match the all-over; besides, 
they are woven differently from appliqué, are not. as open 


ILLUSTRATION No, 8. 


ing as possible, without allowing the edge to pull away, and 
cover this seam with a narrow insertion, stitching at both: 
edges. A beading run with black velvet ribbon makes a 
smart finish, particularly. if ribbon isto form one of the dec- 
orative features, ‘ 

The ruffle at the back of the neck may be allowed to turn 
over and roll toward the front in collar effect. Many of 
the embroideries are so well woven that the wrong side is 
almost as perfect asthe right, and in this case the differ- 
ence will not be noticed when the collar is rolled. If, 














ILLUSTRATION No. 10. 


however, there is a de- 
cided difference, the em- 
broidery may be cut bias, 
at a point where the collar 
begins to roll, and re- 
versed, thereby having the 
same side uppermost all around the bolero. Edging the 
width illustrated does not require to be rolled over. 


COLLARS WITH OPEN NECK.—Althongh many of the 
stock collars are exceedingly pretty and becoming to most 
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women, they are by no means as comfortable in warm 
weather as are the low collars which are open in a small 
Vio front. The trend of women’s fashions generally is 
toward greater comfort, and this is clearly emphasized in 
some of the new shirt-waists, which adinit of the neck 
being worn low, a shield with standing collar being sup- 
plied for those who prefer the high-neck effects. Two 
specimens of these low-necked shirt-waists are shown in 
this issue; one, No. 5278, is illustrated on page 187, and 
the second, No. 5289, on page 185. 

For the plain shirt-waists the neck may be cut out and 
faced or finished with a narrow neck-band:; with these 
may be worn artistically shaped turn-over collars of lace or 
cmbroidery. <A very desirable collar is found in pattern No. 
4418. This may be made of modern lace, with the design 
shaped according to the pattern; or it may be constructed 
of lace or embroidered edging. 

Select an edging about five inches deep and mitre the 
corner so that the front has a finished edge as well as the 
the remain- 
der of the 
collar which 
extends all 
around the 
back. This 
corner must 
be mitred 
perfectly. To 
experiment, 
cut a length 
of paper the 
width of the 
embroidery; 
measure the 
front edge 
of the collar 7 
from the top to the point and 
fuld the paper over at a point 
eqnally distant from the end so 
that the upper edges touch. 
Now turn back the edge which 
ia to be the front untilit touches 
the folded edge underneath; the 
mitre is thus formed. Oat the 
triangle out, allowing enough 
paper at the point that the two 
sections are not severed. 

Before cutting plan carefully 
and select a scollop or portion 
of the embroidery which will 
produce the best.effect when 
finished. This can be accom- 
plished by folding the embroid- NG 
ery over at various portions of Vio 
the pattern until‘ a. suitable xe 
point is formed. Now lay the 
paper on the embroidery as 
shown in illustration No.7 and 
mark it along the mitred 
edge, beyond which a seam is to be allowed for joining. 

The triangle may now be cut out, but an extra width of 
seam must always be allowed, as there is frequently a 

ight unevenness in the pattern and one side inay have to 
be hel: a little fall, or perhaps stretched, to accommodate 
itself in matching. After the seam is properly matched 
cat the edges away. allowing only one-quarter of an inch 
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ILLUSTRATION No, 1). 


beyond the stitching. Press the seam open, turn in the | 


ray edge and hem down to the heavy parts of the embroid- 
ery so that the stitches will not be visible on the right side. 
Press the seam again so that it will remain flat. | 
Illustration No. 8 pictures half the collar, with the corner 
mitred and the perforations showing where the collar rolls. 


THE BUTTON-HOLE CUTTER.—Among the many 
minor conveniences which have of late done much toward 
lightening the labors of the seamstress noné has been of 
greater practical benefit than the button-hole cutter. Our 
new cutter is made of the bes( steel, is reliable and may be 
vety quickly and easily adjusted to cut any size of button- 
hole desired. It costs 1s. (by post 1s. 2d.) or 25 cents. 


. 
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The unfinishéd edge is completed with a narrow bias band 
turned in on both edges, between which the collar is 
slipped. It is then stitched on by machine. The finished 
collar is depicted at illustration No. 9. : 


KICHUS—Among accessories fichus hold a_ position 
of prominence. There is not a vast amount of difference 
in the shape of these, as compared with boleros and other 
patterns, as their principal distinction lies in the material 
selected for their construction. To most women a fichu 
gives quite an old-fashioned and picturesque appearance 
and may be worn with either a high or low necked gown. 
They may be developed in organdy, point d’esprit, chiffon, 
mousseline de soie and like diaphanous materials. A ruffle 
of lace, or self material edged with lace, usually consti- 
tutes the embellishment, as shown in illustration No. 10, 
which represents pattern No. 3661. 

For a plain waist or shirt-waist a shield with sailor collar 
forms an ever ready ornamentation. These are prettiest 
when made as pictured 
in illustration No. 11, 
with the shield and col- 
lar of tucked lawn. The 
sailor collar is of the same 
material, plain, and edged 
with embroidery or ap- 
pliqué. The tie may be 
of self material or of rib- 
bon. Linen in any of the 
new shades would de- 
velop beautifully from 
this pattern, which is 
No. 4428. . 


GIRDLES.—Girdles of. 
all widths and shapes are 
in vogue and, if properly 
constructed, are most de- 
sirable. A very attract- 
ive girdle is set forth in 
illustration No. 12, made 
of butter-colored lace 
over white satin. This 
has a foundation of finely 
woven canvas cut from 
pattern No. 5007; over 
this are placed the satin 
and lace, after which the 
seains are joined and 

ressed, The upper and 
ower edges are turned 
over and cat-stitched, 
and if the girdle is to be 
adjustable, it is lined; 
otherwise, it is tacked to 
position on the bodice or 
waist. This girdle may 
be any of several depths 
and may also be of soft 
satin crushed. 

For a gown to which a 
high girdle is not thor- 
oughly adaptable. a girdle belt proves an artistic finish. 
That pictured at illustration No. 13 is made of panne velvet, 
and is cut from pattern No. 4579. Many girdles are com- 
pletely covered with stitching, which may be of the same 
or contrasting color. 

At illustration No. 14 is shown the back view with a 
point arching upward, producing a very sinart effect and 
supplying graceful lines to the figure upon which it is worn, 
the general effect being a pleasing departure from the con- 
ventional straight-around belt. A. L. GORMAN. 


ILLusTRaTION No, 13. 





ILLustRaTION No. I4. 


THE ART OF GARMENT CUTTING, FITTING AND 
MAKING.— With the aid of this book you will need no other 
teacher in mastering the various details of garment-making. 
It contains instructions for garment-making at home 
which are to be found in no other work on the subject, are 
purely original and are the practical result of many experi- 
ments conducted by us. Price, 2s, (by post)2s.3d.) or 50 cts. 


The love of dainty lingerie 
is innate in womankind. 
Fineness of materials is an 
important consideration, and 
delicate handwork adds an 
air of elegance it is pot pos- 
sible to attain by machine 
sewing. French and English 
nainsvok, fine cambric and 
long-cloth are the materials most often used, though fine 
lawn and even batiste are employed for the dainty gar- 
ments to be worn beneath thin gowns. Lace insertion, 
incrustations of lace and finest Swiss and batiste em- 
broidery, lace and Swiss edgings and dainty wash ribbons 
run through beading, as well as fine tucks arranged in a 
variety of ways, supply elaborate ornamentation. A nov- 
elty of the hour is to trim white petticoat-skirts with corn- 
colored laces. 

Corset-covers appear in many new shapes, few extending 
below the waist-line. Some full bolero affairs tie over the 
bust in a soft bow and ends and are particularly desirable 
for slender figures, while others just ineet and are secured 
with bows of ribbon. Many have the long dip in front to 
conform with the shaping of the new straight-front cor- 
sets, and others are in Empire style, while all are daintily 
trimined with lace insertion and edging, the flounce being 
apy ee in fanciful design. 

any women prefer the chemise to the corset-cover and 
separate short petticoat, and numerous attractive designs 
are exhibited. 

Night-robes are made of the same soft materials that are 
employed in fashioning other lingerie and are in many 
instances so elaborately trimmed with laces and ribbons as 
to make it possible to use them for lounging-robes. Soft 
white and delicately tinted China, India and Japanese silks 
are also extensively used for under-garments and night- 
robes, though the dainty, fine white cotton fabrics that 








Figctres Nos. 1 U anp 2U. 


possess such admirable laundering qualities are preferred 
for general use. A pretty fancy, when one has a great 
variety of lingerie, is to trim dimity figured in pale, delicate 
tints with lace and wash ribbon to match the color of the 
figure. This idea would be particularly pleasing for the 





night-rube which is also to do service for négligé wear. 
The illustrations and suggestions given below are in ac- 
cordance with the latest and most approved ideas in 
lingerie and will prove of great value to the woman who 
undertakes to prepare these garments herself. 

Figure No. 1 U.—This attractive night-gown is distin- 
guished by the open neck framed with small revers and 
the pointed front and back yoke; it was cut by pattern No. 
2622, which costs 10d. or 20 cents. Soft, fine white naip- 
sook trimmed with insertion and embroidered edging and 
feather-edge braid were the materials here employed. The 
sleeves may be in full-length or shorter bishop style, and 





Figures Nos. 3U anp 40U. 


the closing is made at the left side of the front with small 
white pearl buttons and button-holes. 

Fiatre No. 2U.—The simple design of the night-gown 
here shown will find favor with those who prefer simplic- 
ity to over-elaboration. It was shaped by pattern No. 
4776, which costs 9d. or 20 cents. Fine white cambric was 
used to make the gown, and the trimming was provided 
by a narrow edging, insertion and ribbon-run beading. The 
fronts are gathered to a pointed yoke, while the fulness at 
the top of the buck is secured in small tucks. 

FieurE No. 8U.—This night-gown is extremely dainty 
both in design and dovelopment and suggests comfort for 
warm weather. It was made of white Japanese silk and 
embroidered silk with lace edging, tucks and ribbon-run 
beading for the simple decoration. There is a square back- 
yoke, while the front-yoke is slightly pointed and open in 
Vahape. The pattern is No. 5239, which costs Is. or 35 
cents. 

Fievre No. 4U.—This illustrates a eee. fashioned 
from white batiste. The pattern used is No. 3974, price 
10d. or 20 cents. The square back and front ycke, cut low 
in Pompadour style, is made of insertion and followed by 
ribbon-run beading, above which a frill of edging gives a 
pretty finish. Ruffles of the material, folloared by embroid- 
ery, give breadth ‘over the shoulders, but they may be 
omitted; and the sleeves may be in full-length bishop or 
three-quarter style, the latter to be completed with a lace 
edged frill joined to the upper part Leneath a row of the 
beading. 

Fiaure No. 5 U.—This illustrates the fashionable straight- 
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front short corset that forms so essential a part of the up- 
to-date underwear. It is made of double-faced satin rib- 
bon and two steels and may be read- 
ity reproduced by using the pat- 
tern, which is No. 4300, price 10d. or 
30 cents. Any of the pale, delicately 
tinted ribbons will produce a dainty 
result, but the darker colors and black 
may be used if preferred. 

Fiecre No. 6 U.—This seamless cor- 
set-cover that 
extends only to 


the weaist-line 
is illustrated 
made of fine 


white Jawan and 
trimmed with 
ribbon-ruan 
beading and | 
edging. The Fi 
low, roand neck 
is outlined with 
ribbon-run 
beading, and a 
frill of the lace 
gives a pleasing 
finish. The 
arm-holes are 
similarly com- 
pleted, and a 
row of the beading forins 4 belt which 
is tied in front with the ribbon ends. 
The design is well adapted for stout 
ladies and is shaped by pattern No. 
3960, which costs 7d. or 15 cents. 
Fictre No. 7 U.—This dainty cor- 
set-cover is made of white nainsook 
and all-over embroidery, edging and 
ribbon-run beading furnishing orna- 
mentation. The fronts show gathers 
at the waist in dip outline, and both 
fronts and back are gathered at the top and joined toa 
fanciful yoke. The low neck is followed by a narrow frill 
of edging. The pattern is No. 5128, costing 6d. or 15 cents. 
Fiaurge No. 8 U.—Fine white lawn was used to make this 
corset-cover, the distinctive features of which are the shield 





Figure No. 6U. 


Figure No. 9 U. 








Figures Nos. 10U,11U0 anp 120. 


sleeves and shallow front-yoke. Wide insertion, lace edging 
and ribbon-run beading provide decoration. Pattern No. 
4836, price 6d. or 15 cents, was used to shape the dainty 
affair, which may be reproduced in nainsook, Latiste and 
Japanese silk and trimmed accordiog to individual taste. 

igurE No. 9 U displays a corset-cover with plain seam- 
less back and becomingly full fronts. The neck is low and 
rounding in the back, while the fronts are cut lower. The 
garinent, which is cut by pattern No. 4070, price 7d. or 15 
cents, may be made with or without the peplum and is in 
this instance developed in nainsook with a trimming of 
insertion, lace edging and ribbon-run beading. — 
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- Figure No. 10U.—this exquisite piece of lingerie is the 
Empire chemise; it is made in fine batiste and has a belt 
section of ribbon-run beading. The low, round neck is 
ov‘lined with ribbon-run beading and finished by nar- 
row lace edging. The arm-loles are also finished with 
edging, while the bottom of the garment may be coin- 
pleted with clusters of tucks and a frill of wide edging. 

The mode is admirably suited to serve as both corset- 
cover and short skirt and may be developed in any 
appropriate material. The pattern nuinber is 4838 and 

| the price 9d. or 20 
cents, 

Figure No.11U. 
—-A French chem- 
ise or corset-cover 


and = short — skirt 
combined is here 
depicted. The 


neck may be made 
round or square. 
Nainsook was used 
to make the simple 
little garment, and 
narrow lace-edged 
ruffles of the mate- 
rial and ribbon- 
run beading pro- 
vide ornamenta- 
tion. Pattern No. 
4790, price 9d. or 
20 cents, was used. 

Fiaure No. 12U. 

—This low- necked 
chemise is adapted for wear with thin or décolleté 
waists, answering the purpose of the corset-cover. The 
distinctive feature of the design is the revers that top 
the fronts. Straps or ribbon ties may be used to secure 
the shoulders. Fine lawn and all-over embroidery are 
associated in the mode, and narrow edging and wash 
ribbon provide ornamentation. The pattern employed 
was No. 2853, which costs 10d. or 20 cents. 

Figure No. 13 U.—The corset-cover illustrated at this 
figure is shaped with a Pompadour neck and French back 
and is made of nainsook, with insertion and lace edging 
for decoration; the pattern is No. 4728, price 6d. or 15 
cents. [Tine cambric was employed for the drawers, the 
pattern for which is No. 4657, price 10d. or 20 cents, and 
deep embroidery and insertion provided the trimming. 
The drawers 
are open and 
have a narrow 
yoke to secure 
asmooth adjust- 
ment at the 
top. 

Fievre No. 
14U.—The cor- 
set-cover and 
drawers here 
shown were 
made of long- 
cloth, with a 
simple decora- 
tion of wide 
and narrow em- 
broidered edg- 
ing, insertion 
and ribbon-run 
beading. Pat- 
tern No. 4202. 
price 7d. or 15 
cents, was used 
for the seamless 
corset-cover, 
which may be 
made with or 
without _paff 
sleeves and a Figures Nos.13U axp 14 U. 
peplum ; the 
French open drawers, which are dart-fitted at the top, 
were cut by pattern No. 4793,-price 9d. or 20 cents, 


Figures Nos.7U anp 8 U. 
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SILK GINGHAM, WITH BEIGE GROUND HAVING A VIOLET SILK STRIPE WITH 
BLACK AND WHITE STRIPES ON EACH SIDE. 


Alii 


ZEPHYR GINGHAM SHOWING A DARK-HELIOTROPE GROUND WITH OVER- 
" STRIPES OF BLACK AND WHITE. 






auiny 


ZE¥PHYR GINGHAM, WITH OX-BLOOD GROUND AND BLACK AND WHITE 
. STRIPES. 


y 





STRIPES. 





SILK GINGHAM, WITH WHITE GROUND OVER WHICH YELLOW AND VIOLET 
RIBBON STRIPES FORM A LARGE CHECK WITH INDISTINCT STRIPES 
OF DARK RED, YELLOW AND VIOLET IN THE WEAVE. 





MERCERIZED GINGHAM, WITH CHINA-BLUE GROUND HAVING WHITE RIBBON 
EFFECT STRIPES AND ALSO HAIR-LINE STRIPES OF WHITE. 


These samples illustrate the -atterue in actual size. 


THE DELINEATOR. 


MIDSUMMER 


The slightly low neck and elbow sleeves that characterize 
many of the midsummer bodices and waists, whether 
intended for day or evening wear, introduce a novelty 
that undoubtedly will meet with general favor. Among 
the materials especially adapted to this type of waist 
are sheer mulls, Persian and India lawns, Swisses and 
the luce zephyrs. The fancy waist of embroidered 
mull or batiste made tou wear with a separate skirt of 
black taffeta, vailing, étamine or any of the white woolen 
goods just now so opus will be fashioned in this manner, 
the trimmings of lace or fine Swiss embroidery being dis- 
posed to suit individual taste. Delicately tinted ribbons 
run through beadings are also used in effective decorative 
schemes. 

A pleasing example of the low-necked waist was made in 
white batiste, in full blouse style, finished with a becomingly 
low, square or Poinpadour neck, which was followed bya 
band of irregular-edged batiste embroidery in a deep-écru 
tint. Tiny medallions of the batiste embroidery were in- 
crusted in the waist at regular intervals. Tho sleeves, 
which were in elbow length, were similarly treated and 
completed with a deep ruffle of batiste embroidered edging 
gathered into a band of the plain material over which was 
disposed embroidery to match that used atthe neck. A 
huge chou of ciel-blae Literty silk placed at the left side 
over the bust gave a bit of color to the creation, which 
was intended for wear with a finely tucked skirt of plain 
white batiste. A sash with long ends of the blue silk to 
match the chou or one of mousseline in the same shade 
would give additional charm to this toilette. 

White gowns are more popular this Summer than ever 
before, and while there is a great variety of both silk and 
wool materials which enter into their construction, the 
sheer, white mulls, Persian Jawns and filmy nets and laces 
take precedence and when made up with flounces of open- 
work embroidery and fine lace are sufficiently beautiful to 
charm the most fastidious. 

Silk mull in white and algo in the delicate shades of blue, 
pink, violet and yellow is one of the most fashionable 
fabrics of the season for dressy féte or evening. toilettea, 
and there is scarcely any material more adapted to the 
graceful lines of the present modes. Gowns of this material 
are elaborately tucked, shirred and puffed, and black velvet 
ribbon enters extensively into their adornment. 

An artistic novelty is the robe of hand-painted silk mous- 
seline finished with flounces of Chantilly lace. Delicate 
orchids strewn over the cream-tinted ground characterized 
a beautiful example. The skirt was of circular shaping, with 
flounces of white Chantilly arranged around the bottom in 
graduated effect—three in the front and five at the back. A 
bertha of the lace completed the low, round neck of the 
simple little bodice and the elbow sleeves were finished with 
ruffles of the lace. The taffeta foundation worn with this 
gown was in a shade of pink almost exactly match- 
ing the hue of the orchids, and over it was arranged a 
chiffon slip in the same tint. The distinctive touch of black 
that marks the thoroughly correct toilette was achieved in 
the sash of black chiffon; this was arranged to accentuate 
the fashionable long-waisted effect in front by the aid 
of a Jong backle of gold and pink enamel and was disposed 
in two rosettes at the back, the ends reaching almost to 
the bottom of the skirt. Long black suéde gloves and a 
picture hat of lacy black Neapolitan trimmed with ostrich 
plumes were to be worn with this creation. Another 
painted mousseline shows a white ground bearing brown 
chrysanthemums and green. leaves all over it. This would 
be fascinating made up over periwinkle-blue taffeta. Roses, 
violets and carnations illuminate other choice varieties, in 
which the ground is shown in both black and white. 

Louisine eilk is a popular fabric for dressy Suinmer gowns 
and is exhibited in a variety of colors. The soft, pliable 
quality of this goods makes it particularly well adapted to 
the present tucked modes. 

Skirts shaped in princess style and developed in black or 
dark-blue mohair, with rows of machine-stitching in white 
as aD ornamental feature, are fashionable and suitable for 


THE DELINEATOR. 


DRESS FABRICS. 


general wear with biouses of white linen or wash silk, and 
a short, jaunty Eton with three-quarter length sleeves, made 
of the same material as that in the skirt, is provided for 
wear when a light wrap is necessary. A midsummer 


travelling gqwno for a fashionable matron was made of 


golden-brown mohair in this style, decorated with stitching 
in a darker shade of silk. A’white linen shirt-waist with 
stock and tie to match was added, as a change from a 
blouse of pongee. 

Mohair and étamine are both used for the tucked and 
circular flounce skirts that are to be worn with shirt- waists. 
These are seen chiefly in dark blue and black, though royal 
and marine blue, gray and beige are also fashionable. 
Drop skirts of soft-finished taffeta of the same color or 
of one of the new lining fabrics, which are character- 
ized by a surface similar to that of silk, are essential with 
these modes. The wiry quality of both mohair and étamine 
prevents creasing and wrinkling and recommends them 
for general wear. 

The long Empire coat, which has become almost indis- 
pensable to the fashionable woman, is made of black taffeta 
for dressy occasions, while a silky mohair or Sicilian is used 
when the garment is for travelling wear. 

Some of the most effective Summer gowns are made of 
linen in pink, blue or yellow and also in the natural linen 
color. The skirts of these gowns are made in walking 
length, barely clearing the ground, and there is usually 
either a smart collarless Eton trimmed with bias bands of 
linen in the same or a contrasting shade and pearl buttons, 
or a becoming sailor blouse. Heavy embroidery or white 
Jinen may be used for the sailor collar that distinguishes 
these graceful blouses, a silk tie and a crush silk or leather 
belt being added. 

The revival of pongee will meet with popular approval. 
The plain fabric is combined with heavy self-colored laces 
and is fashioned into elaborate toilettes, while Persian 
effects wrought in embroidery in the rich Oriental colors 
area new feature of adornment. Long travelling coats 
in Empire style are also made of this fabric. 

A pretty yachting dress is made of mercerized linen in a 
delft-blue shade, associated with white linen and trimmed 
with blue and white mixed wash braid and tiny white pearl 
battons. The skirt is shaped in five-gored style, with a 
graduated circular flounce around the bottom. Rows of 
the braid are placed at regular intervals on the flounce, and 
@ row conceals the joining of the flounce to the upper part 
of the skirt. The sailor collar, which is the feature of the 
blouse waist, is made of the blue linen, trimmed with rows 
of the braid, and the wristbands of the blouse sleeves are 
similarly ornamented ; the chemisette and high stock-collar 
are of the white linen, tucked. A sailor knot of the white 
linen placed where the ends of the sailor collar meet, and 
8 stitched belt of the same, lend a charm to the mode. 
The buttons are arranged in clusters of three each on 
the front of the blouse, which closes in double-breasted 
style. A sailor hat of white linen canvas, stitched, 
was to be worn with this costume, with a fold of 
blae-dotted white foulard around the crown and knotted 
at the left side of the front; through the knot was 
thrust a long white quill flecked with blue. A white 
chiffon veil and a blue and white dotted taffeta parasol 
might be added. 

Shirt-waists of linen and heavy madras and cotton chev- 
iots may be worn until late in the Autumn, when those of 
French flannel, albatross and other soft woolen fabrics will 
take their place. These styles are made plain, but must fit 
perfectly and be shaped upon oorrect lines. They are made 
with a becoming blouse front, no yoke, and comfortably 
loose blouse-bishop sleeves. A stock collar and tie of piqué 
are the correct and usual accompaniment. 

Bordered Swisses are new and are sliown in several color 
combinations. A white Swiss embroidered thickly with 
tiny black dots has a bright-red border embroidered on the 
edge with white and black. Another example shows the 
border in pale blae, with a fine trailing vine running slong 
the upper edge embroidered in pale-green and pink. 
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MADRAS WITH SILK FINISH, HELIOTROPS GROUND WHITE STRIPES FINELY 
DOTTED IN BLACK. 





MaDR4S HAVING A WHITE GROUND AND PINK STRIPES BORDERED WITH 
NARROW BLACK STRIPES. 
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MADRAS WITH WHITE GROUND HAVING A WIDE OX-BLOOD STRIPE EM- 
BROIDERED IN SELF-COLOR AND HAIR-LINE STRIPES OF BLACK. 








MERCERIZED LINEN, WITH OX-BLOOD GROUND HAVING A PRINTED DESIGN 
IN WHITE AND WHITE STRIPES AT REGULAR INTERVALS, 





MERCERIZED LINEN OX-BLOOD GROUND WITH TWO-TONED STRIPE BEARING 
A PRINTED DESIGN IN SELF-COLOR AND HAVING NARROW 
WHITE STRIPES ON EACH SIDE. 





MERCERIZED LINEN, WITH DELFT-BLUE GROUND OVER WHICH THERE ARE 
NARROW WHITE STRIPES AND AN EMBROIDERED STRIPE IN DARK- 
BLUE AND WHITE. 


These samples illustrate the patterus in actual eize. 
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While elaborate decoration is the order of the day and 
almost every gown in the fashionable woman’s wardrobe is 
tucked, sbirred, decked with lace or embroidery or other- 
wise lavishly adorned, the leading motif of the present 
fashion is simplicity of outline. To whatever extent the 
gown be ornamented, the trimming is so arranged as to Jend 
additional clarm and grace to the figure and accentuate 
the slenderness from the vust to the knees. 

Black Chantilly worked in with cretonne flowers and 
cream guipure, lace appliqués, gold threads and black velvet 
ribbon produce fascinating results, and quite as attractive 
are net laces the floral or 
conventionalized designs 
of which are run with 
delicate gold threads and 
further decorated with 
hand-painted mousseline 
de soie medallions out- 
lined with gold threads. 

An effective fancy is 
the application of one 
kind of lace on another. 
Fine guipure motifs ap- 
pliquéed on tambour lace 
form pleasing combina- 
tions. The motifs should 
be lighter in tint than 
the lace. A clever choice 
of tones produces charm- 
ing results in this super- 
posed decoration, in 
which so many varia‘ 
tions are possible. 

A novel adornment for 
veiling and voile gowns 
is taffeta in the same 
shade, decorated with 
pink hand-embroidered 
roses, to be used for the 
belt or girdle, yoke, re- 
vers or an inlay on the 
sailor or shaw] collar that 
is a distinctive feature of 
the little bolero worn 
with or forming a part 
of the waist. The pussi- 
bilities of taffeta as a 
trimming, in both plain 
and embroidered effects, 
is unlimited, and an odd 
fancy is to trim silk ging- 
ham dresses with it. 

A number of details as 
regards the trimming and 
finishing of dresses and 
the various methods of 
introducing contrasting 
color can be singled out 
as entirely new. Lattice 
effects in narrow silk 
bands stitched on are 
illustrated on veiling and 
- other light, thin woolen 
fabrics. The silk matches 
the material in color, 
and one example shows 
groups of three from the 
waist to the hem, with 
shorter groups running 
up from the hem to the 
top of the circular flounce, where other bands encircle the 
skirt. A popular fancy in trimming, to be used on all 
kinds of materials, is lacing wherever edges or seams can 
be made to meet this way. Wide belts are laced up each 
side, and the little fancy boleros are laced upthe side seams. 

An effective disposition of biack velvet ribbon, an im- 
portant decorative feature this season, is to sew a row of 
the narrow width just underneath the edge of a lace frill. 
This was illustrated on a blue mull gown trimmed around 
the skirt with seven narrow frills of cream lace, each frill 
distinguished by the row of black velvet ribbon, The fall 
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TRIMMINGS AND 


blouse waist was encircled by the frills, below a yoke of 
shirred white mousseline, and a lace and velvet-edyged fichu 
of the white mousseline was draped around the shoulders, 
following the outline of the yoke. The sleeves were of the 
white mousseline and shirred to the elbow, where they 
were completed by a lace and velvet edged frill. A sash of 


ACCESSORIES TO SUMMER TOILETTES. 


broad black velvet ribbon was, worn about the waist and 
arranged in a chon at left side of the front, the long ends 
reaching almost to the bottom of the skirt. Running velvet 
ribbon under little straps of the material or lace, secured 
by fancy buttons or tiny buckles, is another use of this 
popular trimming. 
There is a variety of combinations in the dainty lace robe 
dresses. Silk Bruges lace in designs delicately tinted in 
violet, blue, pink and yellow and arranged in a pale-éern 
net constitutes a fashionable novelty. Ruches of narrow 
gauze ribbon, accordion-plaited Rounees,ete, adorn other 
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DAINTY ACCESSORIES. 


net robes, which, while less expensive than the imported 
novelties, are extremely attractive. Renaissance lace robes 
show more net than formerly, and made over a large flow- 
ered silk or over silk in the same color, with a slip of flow- 
ered: mouseeline between, they achieve artistic distinction. 

A novelty of the huur is to adorn mull lace and net Sum- 
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ACCESSORIES TO SUMMER TOILETTES. 


mer dresses with artificial flowers, which seem to lack only 
the natural fragrance to be real. Corsage garnitures, skirt 
garlands and appliqué designs are wrought out of poppies. 
forget-me-nots, roses and primrozes. An imported gown 
of spangled black net had a ruche around the bottom of 
the flounce on the skirt formed of huge black panne pop- 
pies, while single poppies were appliquéed in a shaped 
varland above the flounce, and a bunch of the poppies dis- 
posed at the left side of the front on the décolleté waist 
seemingly secured the ends of the garland that followed 
the low, round neck. . 
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A feature of dress trimming which develops more and 
more as the season advances is the motif of white taffeta 
silk incrusted on thin guuzy fabrics. White peau de soic, 
cut in arabesque designs and stitched on dark-blue voile 
or vailing, is another odd decoration, while white point 
d’esprit dresses are trimmed with stitched bands of thin 
white silk arranged in any preferred design. 

Originality is displayed in a gown of light-weight cloth 
which is trimmed with cloth and velvet spangles disposed 
on a thin net foundation and formed into a floral band 
decoraticn. This scheme is especially effective in black, 
white and yellow, though 
shown in all colors. It 
will be much used for 
adorning rich cloth 
gowns to be worn in the 
early Autumn. 

Sashes, always a pretty 
addition to the simple 
dress of gauzy material, 
are a feature of the smart- 
est Summer gowns and 
are shown in exquisite 
broad flowered ribbon, 
soft tulle or clinging chif- 
fon and soft silk, to be 
tied in a smart bow or 
twisted into streamers. 
There are beautiful sashes 
made of Liberty and 
panne satin. Some are 
in solid colors of delicate 
pastel tints, while others 
are elaborate bhrocaded 
affairs. Four yards is 
the average length, and 
the ends are finished 
with a deep. knotted 
fringe. An example of 
rare beauty had a pale- 
green ground with tiny: 
pink rosebuds strewn 
over its entire length; 
another sash was in pale- 
pink with great butier-: 
flies embroidered in black: 
all over it and finished 
with a deep black fringe. 

To be up to date, the 
Sumuer girl must see 
that her stocks and other 
neckwear meet the latest 
requirements of fashion. 
Simple stocks of piqué, 
with the tie to tmatch 
the material of the shirt- 
waist with which it is 
to be worn, are much 
favored, while the polka- 
dot piqué stock with ends 
that tie in a four-in-hand 
or Ascot is also appro- 
priate to wear with this 
sort of shirt-waist. 
Stocks made out of a silk 
and linen handkerchief 
are both novel and attrac- 
tive. They are so ar 
ranged around the neck 
that a pointed end is 
at the back, and two ends are brought to front to be tied 
in a simple knot or bow. The handkerchiefs are sometimes 
white with colored borders, or the centre may be in a plain 
soft color, with the Lorder in a darker shade. 

Grass linen stocks in the natural linen color are decidedly 
in vogue for wear with thin shirt-waists. They are fash- 
ioned in numberless ways, and being unlined, are cool and 
dainty. White lawn with delicately colored borders or 
enlivened by «a printed floral design is also extensively 
worn and affords relief from the close-fitting, stiff linen 
collar, which is too severe to be very.becoming, 
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NEEDLEWORK IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


From the various impressions received concerning the 
ljHpinos, one would scarcely expect their women to be 


expert with the needle, yet nothing has elicited 
more admiration, not to say surprise, than 
their embroidery and drawn-work. 

Perhaps no one has had better opportuni 
ties for obtaining the best specimens of their 
handicraft than Dr. Belle Reynolds, of Santa 
Barbara, California. Dr. Reynolds may be 
better known as Major Belle Reynolds, who 
for three years was with her husband in the 
Civil War and was the only woman who won 
the commission of Major by services rendered 
at the battle of Shiloh. 

When the soldiers were sent to the Philip- 
pines she enlisted in the Red Cross service 
and reported for duty at Manila. The new 
government was being established as rapidly 
as possible, and one important step imade by 
General] Otis was the appointment of a super- 
intendent of instruction, who at once intro- 
duced English into the schools. 

Among other American ladies, Dr. Rey nolds 
was requested by the superintendent to assist 
in the educational work, and finding her Red 
Cross duties did not filly occupy her, she 
began by taking a class for a short time, but 
was svon transferred to a school for virls num- 
bering one hundred and thirty pupils. This 
gave her a wider acquaintunce and a more 
intimate knowledge of the home life of the 
people than she could otlcrwise have gained. 

Since the Filipino women know nothing of 
the refinements of civilization as we see it, 
having no perception of domestic science or 
home-making, they have unlimited time for 
their one accomplishment, needlework. 

The favorite material is a sheer, cream-white 


fabric of remarkable fineness, made from the tibre of pine 
apple and somewhat resembling silk bolting-cluth. 
embroidery and drawn-work are combined in the same 
design, and the work isso exquisitely fine that one wonders 





HANDKERCHIEF WITH BRAZILIAN Potxt BORDER. 


how it is possible to do it without destruction of evesight. 
The patterns were supplied by the Spanish nuns, who 
brought the richest and rarest that old Spain afforded and 


who taught the Filipino women how to duplicate them. 
The muterial to be embroidered is stretched tightly on a 





HANDKERCHIEF WITH Dr. BELLE ReYNOLD’S INITIALS. 


frame from which it is not remgved until it is finished, 
washed, starched and dried. The starch is a preparation 
of rice that has been allowed to stand until it is in a state 
of putrefaction, the smoothest part being smeared over the 


cloth; it is then ironed with & contrivance resembling a 
smal], covered frying-pan, heated with charcoal placed 
inside, and dragged over the fabric by means of the 
long handle. Remarkable as it may seem the process is 
quite successful and gives a satisfactory finish. 

Dr. Reynolds has a number of rare antiques. mar- 
vellously wrought, that are not now reproduced; but 
among those prized most highly is a small handkerchief 
with her initials in the centre. (See illustration above.) 
It was made by the pupils of her schvol, different girls 
working on it, and presented to her at a dinner given 
her on her biithday. 

The edge is scolloped with circles of drawn-work. 
The figures in the corners represent a shaved French 
poodle, a man riding a carabou or water buffalo (native 
ox), 8 house and a water carrier. These are embroidered 
first, and the drawn-work background put in afterward. 
The poodle’s mane is made of tiny loops of the finest 
thread, like Turkish toweling in miniature; the tip of 
the tail is worked in the same manner. The window 
under the awning on the side of the house is simply the 
plain cloth. 

The needlework ix applied to four articles: the 
camisa or waist; panuela—the large square kerchief 
folded diagonally and worn about the shoulders; panue- 
lita —the handkerchief, and the tapis—from tapestry, a 
straight strip of material wider than it is long, which, 
with a string run through one edge to confine it at the 
waist, ix worn like an apron. 

The second i}lustration is a handkerchief with Brazil- 
ian point border, The method of making these wheel« 
is familiar to many of our readers, as instructions for 


making the same have heen previously published in Tux 
Deningator. This handkerchief was alxo made by the 
Filipinos and is a pattern common on the Pacific coast. 
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DRAWN-WORK. 


FIVE O'CLOCK TEA CLOTH. TUMBLER DOILY. 


Fiecre No. 1.—This magnificent piece shows for itself Fiaure No. 2.—We have Lere represented a tumbler doily 
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hem, and the various designs worked in afterward. 
The greatest accuracy should be observed in repeating 
the designs, as in a cloth of this character where 
everything has been so finely conceived and so har- 
monious in proportion each individual section stands 
forth as a part of the artistic whole. 

The first open-work border consists of double 
diamonds with spider-webs for the centres. The 
innermost border is a lattice-work with heavy bars 
composed of a number of strands of the linen. The 
insertion between these is not continuous, but has 
rather an elaborate design for the centre section, with 
a triple diamond design for the ends, worked after the 
order of the first border. 

The corners are decidedly handsome, each design 
proving 4 distinct and separate study for the entiusi- 
astic worker. The butterflies are not only beautifully 





worked, but are very well formed. The other designs, Fieure No. 2.—TumsBuer Dotty. 
open-work and heavier, may be made at pleasure. On 
the opposite corner are several tapestry designs as well as This design may be repeated for each of the set of twelve 


some lovely medallions which will prove a feast of ideas to doilies, although a very nice idea is to have four different 
the worker who is also an originator and who is constantly designs with three doilies of each; or the order may be 
on the lookout for novel ideas and suggestions. inverted and only three different designs worked. 
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' front. A sailor collar of tucked 


is apretty adjunct, and the neck 
is completed by a straight collar. 
The full skirt is gathered to the 
body, and a sash of ribbon is 
bowed at the left side. The full 
sleeves have tucked cuffs. 

Blue and white gingham will 
combine well in the frock, and 
bands of insertion may be used 
for contrast. Dimity, percale and lawn are appropriate, as 
are also the numerous woolen fabrics. 
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FigvrRE No. 63 B.—MISSES’ YOKE COSTUME. 


This pictures a Misses’ costume and is illustrated on .this 





page. The pattern, which is No. 5252 and costs 1s. or 25 Fievrr No. 65 B.—Giris’ Rossian Frocx.—This depicta 


cents, is in five sizes for 
misses from thirteen to sev- 
enteen years of age, and is 
again shown on page 210. 

Pale-blue mercerized lin- 
en, fancy tucking and deep 
edging are combined in this 
pretty frock, bands of em- 
broidery supplying garni- 
ture. A yoke shaping a point 
at the centre of the front 
is a feature of the bod- 
ice, which pouches in front 
and has fulness in the back 
at each side of the closing. 
The edging is arranged to 
outline the yoke and extend 
to the waist-line to suggest 
avest infront. The collar 
is encircled by rows of nar- 
row velvet ribbon looped at 
the centre. Similar ribbon 
is seen at the bust, and a 
blue silk belt outlines the 
dip. Elbow puffs are an 
attractive feature of the 
sleeves, which extend in 
points over the hand. 

There are five gores in the 
skirt, and the fulness at the 
back is arranged in gathers 
or aninverted box-plait. The 
mode flares at the foot, the 
flare being emphasized by a 
graduated circular flounce. 

A dimity frock in pale- 
blue, yellow or Nile-green 
will be very dainty, and rib- 
bon-tun beading may be 
used to trim. A dark-blue 
cashmere dress might have 
the yoke of black and white 
plaid taffeta, and bands of 
appliqué or Persian embroid- 
ery may be used for con- 
trast. Woolen fabrics in 
general are appropriate, as 
well as Swiss, French and 
Scotch gingham and lawn. 
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Figures Nos. 64 B, 65 B, 66 B, 
67B anp 66 B.—MIDSU M- 
MER FROCKS FOR MISSES 

AND CHILDREN. 

(For Illustrations see Page 207.) 


Fiavrg No. 64 B.—Cuattp’s 
Yone Dress.—This pictures 


a Little Girls’ or Boys’ dress. 
5208 and costs 6d. or 15 cents, is in six sizes for children 
from two to seven years of age. 

Pink and white mercerized linen are combined in this 
frock, which is equally desirable for boys’ and girls’ wear. 
It has a long body in French style, supported by a tucked 


The pattern, which is No. 
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Fiectre No. 68 B.—This fllustrates a Misses’ YOKE CostumEe.—The 
pattern is No. 5262, price 1s. or 25 cents. 


(For Description see this Page.) 


and attractive. 


a Girls’ dress. The pattern, 
which is No. 5244 and costs 
9d. or 20 cents, is in ten sizes 
for girls from five to fourteen 
years of age, and is illus- 
trated in another develop- 
ment on page 214. 

The frock here shown is 
very simply constructed and 
will appeal to all practical 
mothers. It is developed in 
bnff linen, associated with 
all-over embroidery and 
trimmed with bands of in- 
sertion. The body is long 
and reveals in square outline 
a yoke that is bordered by 
the front ends of a sailor 
collar. The front pouches 
slightly, and the back is 
tucked at the centre, the 
skirt being also tucked fora 
short distance to suggest a 
continuation of the tucks in 
the body. A closing is ar- 
ranged along the left side, 
and a belt of embroidery con- 
ceals the juncture of body 
and skirt. Strap-bands com- 
plete the blouse sleeves, and 
8 straight collar gives neck 
completion. 

Linen crash in its natural 
color will make a serviceable 
dress, and bands of red or 
dark blue embroidery will 
supply garniture. For cool 
weather adress of blue serge 
will be found very satis- 
factory, and the yoke and 
collar may be of white serge. 
Gingham, percale, Galatea, 
etc., are also recommended. 





Fiaure No. 66 B. —Missss’ 


 Smirr-Waist Torretrre. — 


This displaysa Misses’ shirt- 
waist and skirt. The shirt- 
waist pattern, which is No. 
5269 and costs 9d. or 20 cents, 
is in six sizes for misses from 
twelve to seventeen years of 
age, and is shown differently 
made up on page 220. The 
skirt pattern. which is No. 
5288 and costs 9d. or 20 cents, 
is in five sizes from thirteen 
to seventeen years of age, 
and also appears on page 221. 


The shirt-waist forming a part of thia toilette is dainty 
It is cut on lines that give the material a 


diagonal direction from the shoulder to the waist-line and 


yoke that shapes a slight point at the centre of the 


is made up ih plain silk gingham of a vellow shade, finished 

with stitching and trimmed with insertion. The fronts are 

tucked to yoke depth, the tucks at the centre extending 
(Descriptions continued on Page;210.) 
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(Descriptions Continued from Page 206.) 
to the lower edge. Tucks are also taken up in the back 
at each side of tlie centre, and a crush ribbon matching 
-the waist is worn over the straight collar. The sleeves are 
tucked and completed with strap-bands, and a crush belt 
outlines the dip. 

The skirt is in tive gores and has an inverted box-plait at 
the back. It has two graduated circular flounces that add 
to the flare at the bottom. MHeliotrope cloth in one of the 
pastel shades was chosen to develop the mode, with fancy 
braid for outlining the flounces. 

A light-blue mercerized linen suit after this design will 
be very attractive; white braid may be used to trim. 
Piqué, duck, percale and all the wash fabrics are appro- 
‘priate. A blue serge skirt will be useful for wear with 
various blouses. 





Fieure No. 67 B.— Misses’ Toretrz. — This unites a 
Misses’ shirt-waist and skirt. The shirt-waist pattern, 
which is No. 5282 and costs 9d. or 20 cents, is in four sizes 
for misses from thirteen to sixteen years of age. The skirt 
pattern, which is No. 5229 and costs 9d. or 20 cents, is in 
five sizes from thirteen to seventeen years of age. 

Blue linen and tucked and plain white lawn are contrasted 
favorably in this pretty toilette with trimming of black 
velvet ribbon. The blouse is distinguished by a round 
yoke, and the front is tucked and 
laced at the centre. The back is: 
smooth, and a deep belt laced at 
the back and front outlines the ap- 
proved dip. The stock is adjus- 
table and is laced to correspond 
with the fancy sleeves and the re- 
mainder of the waist. 

Five gores comprise the skirt, 
which has the moderate or more 
pronounced dip and an inverted 
box-plait or gathers at the back. 
A gored circular flounce adds to 
the flare effect at the bottom, but 
its use is optional. 

The suit will be very stylish in 
blue or pink duck with white trim- 
ming. Black or white ribbon may 
be used for lacing. Piqué, crash, 
cashmere and challis are recom- 
mended for dresses of this type. 

Fieure No. 68 B. — Grris’ Box- 
Priaitep Froox.—This pictures a 
Little Girls’ dress. The pattern, 
which is No. 5246 and costs 9d. or 
20 cents, is in seven sizes for girls 
from three to nine years of age, 
and is shown in a different devel- 
opment on page 222. 

This dainty little mode in French 
style is produced in Nile-green al- 
batross and appliqué over red_ silk, 
with insertion to trim. It has a 
double box-plait in front arranged 
between side-plaits, and two double 
box-plaits at the back, while the 
top of the garment is cut out to 
accommodate a square yoke. A 
straight collar affords neck com- 
pletion, and the skirt is plaited to correspond with the 
body, the joining being hidden by a ribbon sash. The 
sleeves blouse attractively and have strap-bands. 

An écru batiste dress might have a yoke of fancy tuck- 
ing and garniture of ribbon-run beading. White lawn and 
all-over embroidery will associate harmoniously. For 
school and ordinary wear gingham will be useful, with 
bands of the material to trim. 
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Figures Nos. 69 B, 70 B, 71 B, 72B ann 73B.—STREET AND 
HOUSE GARMENTS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
(For Illustrations see Page 208.) 
Fravre No. 69 B.—Guet's Frocx.—This pictures a Girls’ 
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dress. The pattern, which is No. 5280 and costs 9d. or 20 
cents, is in eight sizes for girls froin five to twelve years of 
age, and is again represented on page 217. 

The yoke-jaquette gives a distinctive touch to this little 
frock, which is made of white Ohina silk and all-over lace, 
with edging tu trim. The body is gathered at the neck and 
waist-line and pouches in front, while a closing is arranged 
at the back. 
The yoke- 
jaquette is 
cut in tabs 
at the lower 
edge, and a 
shallow col- 
lar gives 
neck finish. 
Bishop 
sleeves hav- 
ing narrow 
bands and 
short over- 
sleeves of 
the lace are 
introduced. 
The skirt is 
gathered to 
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Misses’ COSTUME: CONSISTING OF A YOKE WAIST OR BODICE, WITH FULL-LENGTH OR ELBOW SLEEVES; 
AXD A FIVE-GORED FLARE SKIRT WITH A CIRCULAR FLOUNCE FROM BENEATH WHICH THE SKIRT 
MAY BE Cut AWAY, AN INVERTED BOX-PLAIT OR GATHERS AT THE BACK AND THE CONVENTIONAL 


OR DECIDED DIP. 
(For Description see Page 212.) 


the body, and a ribbon sash bowed at the back is worn. 

An organdy dress might have a yoke-jaquette of embroid- 
ery or fancy tucking. Lawn, dimity and plain and embroid- 
ered Swisses are used for dresses of this type, and ribbon- 
run beading may provide trimming. 





Fiaure No. 70 B.—-Caiip’s Russian Frocx.—This illus- 
trates a Child’s dress. The pattern, which is No. 5284 and 
costs 9d. or 20 cents, is in seven sizes for children from three 
to nine years of age, and is also represented on page 228. 

A pretty little Russian dress that is equally appropriate 
for girls and boys is here shown developed in white 
lawn and tucking, with bands of embroidery for garniture. 
The long body is box-plaited at the back, while the front 
pouches attractively over a blue ribbon jbelt. A sailor 
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collar with broad front ends is introduced, and a shallow 
band completes the neck. Phe skirt joins the body and is 
plaited at the back to correspond. A closing is arranged 
along the left side, and narrow bands confine the fulness 
of the blouse sleeves. 

The mode is appropriate for piqué, duck, linen, Galatea, 
etc. A serviceable frock might be of serge, with a con- 
trasting color for the collar and bands of taffeta to trim. 





FievrE No. 71 B.—Boys’ Suit.—This displays a Boys’ 
blouse and trousers. The blouse pat- 
tern, which is No. 5214 and costs 6d. 
or 15 cents, is in ten sizes for boys 
from three to twelve years of age. 
The trousers pattern, which is No. 
3783 and costs 7d. or 15 cents, is in 
twelve sizes from 
five to sixteen years 
of age. 

Striped blue-and- 
white Galatea was 
used for this suit, 
contrast being ob- 
tained in the collar 
and shield of white 
linen and the garni- 







Misezs’ COSTUME: ‘CONSISTING OF a WAIST OR BODICE, WITH HIGH OR LOW NECK, AND WITH FULL 
OR THREE-QUARTER LENGTH BISHOP SLEEVES WITH OR WITHOUT SHORT UPPER SLEEVES, OR WITH 
Two-SzaM SLEEVES; AND A FIVE-GORED SKIRT, WITH AN INVERTED BOX-PLAIT AT THE BACK AND 


THE CONVENTIONAL OR DECIDED DIP. 
(For Description see Page 213.) 


tare of blue braid. The blouse has a deep yoke-facing and 
aremovable shield that is headed by a narrow band. A 
sailor collar falling deep and square at the back is a prom- 
inent feature, and the biouse is intended to be slipped on 
over the head. The sleeves are stitched to cuff depth, and 
atie of blue silk is worn. 

The trousers are shaped with the regulation seams and 
hip darts. A fly closing is‘made, and hip and side pockets 
are inserted. 

A blue serge suit may have a shield and sailor collar of 
the same fabric in red or light blue. Flannel, duck, piqué, 
linen and other firmly woven fabrics are recommended. 





Fievre No. 72;B.—Missss’ Japanese Wraprer.—this 
pictures a Misses’ wrapper. The pattern, which is No. 
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5212 and costs 9d. or 20 cents, is in six sizes from six to 
sixteen years of age. 

A comfortable lounging-robe in Japanese style is here 
depicted made of blue-and-white mercerized lawn con- 
trasted with plain blue lawn. The fronts are shirred at the 
shoulders, and the edges followed by a band that forms the 
collar. Shirrings are also taken up in the back, and bands 
confine the fulness of the sleeves, which may, however, be 
in flowing style, lengthened by bands similar to those on 
the fronts. 

Challis having a light-yellow ground with a flowered 
design in white will be attractive, with white bands for 
trimming. Wash silk, percale, dimity, etc., are adaptable, 
and where the material is tigured plain bands are usually 
employed. 





e 

Fiaure No. 78 B.—Misses’ Emprre Wraprer.—This illus- 
trates a Misses’ wrapper. The pattern, which is No. 5311 
and costs 9d. or 20 cents, isin five sizes from thirteen to 
seventeen years of age, and is also shown on page 218. 

An Empire front gives character to this wrapper, which 
is illustrated made of figured percale and fancy tucking, 
decorated with insertion, edging and ribbon. The fronts are 
gathered and topped by a deep yoke, and a closing is made 
at the centre. The back is closely adjusted, and an applied 
Watteau plait adds distinction. Strap-bands are a feature 
of the blouse sleeves, and a rolling 
collar completes the neck, which 
is slightly open. 

Some of the fabrics suited to 
the mode are dimity, lawn, cham- 
bray, gingham, and China and In- 
dia silks. Woolen materials, such 
as challis, cashmere and novelty 
goods, are also appropriate. 


—_—_->—__— 


Figures Nos. 74 B, 75 B, 76B, 77 B anp 
78 B.—PRETTY OUTDOOR 
STYLES FOR YOUNG GIRLS. 
(For Dlustrations see Page 209.) 


Fieurre No. 74B.—Cnnnp’s 
Frenca Dress.—This illustrates a 
Little Girls’ or Boys’ dress. The 
pattern, which is No. 5170 and 
costs 9d. or 20 cents, is in five sizes 
for children from two to six years 
of age. 

White linen and embroidery 
were combined in the dainty 
frock here shown, insertion sup- 
plying garniture. The long bo 
18 laid in box-plaits, and the meek 
is in V outline to display a shield 
that is topped by a shallow collar. 
A sailor collar having broad front 
ends is an attractive feature. The 
skirt is gathered and joined to the 
body, and the belt has a pointed 
overlapping end. The sleeves have 
narrow bands. 

White and colored piqués are ap- 
propriate for the mode with fancy 

raid or embroidery for contrast. 
A smart little suit for cool days 
might be in dark-red flannel, relieved with white. An 
emblem in red silk could be embroidered on the shield 
and corners of the sailor collar. 





Fieure No. 75 B.—Misses’ Costume.—This represents a 
Misses’ costume. The pattern, which is No. 5264 and costs 
1s. or 25 cents, is in five sizes for misses from thirteen to 
seventeen years of age, and is again illustrated on page 211. 

This costume suggests an association of fabrics and is 
here pictured developed in figured organdy and plain 


- white mull, with narrow velvet ribbon for trimming. The 


bodice is gathered at the waist-line both back and front 
and has a smooth yoke that is headed by a full yoke and 
outlined at the lower edge with a bertha frill. The bishop 
sleeves are banded to suggest.a puff_and have short upper 
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sleeves, the use of the latter, however, being optional. A 
straight collar gives neck completion. 

Three ruffles of the plain goods are arranged at equal 
distances apart on the skirt, which is of the fivsa-gored 
variety with an inverted box-plait at the vack. A ribbon 
belt outlines the dip. 

A serviceable as well as stylish dress would he in figured 
challis, with China silk and ribbon trimming. Lawn, dimity 
and various woolens are also recommended. 





Ficore No. 76 B.—Misses’ Reesian BiovsE 
CostumeE.—This portrays a Misses’ costume. 
The pattern, which is No. 5271 and costs 1s. or 
25 cepts, is in eight sizes from ten to seven- 
teen years of age, and is illustrated in a 
different development on page 218. 

A Russian blouse costume that is an espe- 
cially becoming design for growing girls is here 
portrayed made of blue flannel, with wide and 
narrow white braid and small pear] buttons. 
The blouse droops all around in characteristic 
fashion, and a closing is made at the left side 
in accordance with the Russian modes. A 
breast pocket with:a lap is arranged on the 
right front, and a straight collar closing at the 
side is worn. Strap-bands contine the fulness 
of the blouse 
sleeves. 

The skirt is 
a two-piece 
mode _ with 
an inverted 
box-plait at 
the back and 
a closing at 
the left side 
in line with 
that of the 
blouse. The 
circular 
flounce adds 
materially to 
the flare at 
the bottom. 

A blue mer- 
cerized linen 
suit might 
have strap- 
pings of 
white, or 

pink linen 
with white 
will be at- 
tractive. A 
white piqué 
suit may 
have the 
bands of. 
pink or blae. 
Tan linen 
makes a styl- 
ish costume, 
and eimbroi- 
dered bands 
may be used 
to decorate. 
Flannel, mo- 
hair, serge, 
cheviot and other woolen materials are also appropriate. 








Figure No, 77 B.—Grris’ Yoke Frocx.—This illustrates 
a Girls’ dress. The pattern, which is No. 5245 and costs 9d. 
or 20 cents, is in eight sizes for girls from five to twelve 
years of age, and is also shown on page 216. 

The simplicity of this little frock is its chief recommen- 
dation. It is here depicted made up in light-tan albatross, 
decorated with insertion outlined with black velvet ribbon. 
The body is tucked and supported by a pefectly smooth 
yoke and below the tucks the fulness droops becomingly. 
A ribbon belt is worn. The sleeves are tucked at the 
top in cap outline, and at the wrists are confined by 





MISSES’ COSTUME: CONSISTING OF A BLOUSE WAIST OR BODICE, WITH FANCY YOKE AND FULL-LENGTH OR 
ELBOW SLEEVES; AND A FIVE-GORED SKIRT, WITH AN INVERTED BOX-PLAIT AT THE BACK, WITH OR ly 
WITHOUT A SLIGHTLY GATHERED GRADUATED CIRCULAR FLOUNCE FROM BENEATH WHICH THE SKIRT MAY 

BE CUT AWAY, AND WITH THE CONVENTIONAL OR DECIDED DIP. 


(For Description see Page 213.) 
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narrow strap-bands. The straight, full skirt is gathered 
all around and joined to the body. 

India linen will make a pretty Summer frock, and 
ribbon-rvn beading may be used as ornamentation. China 
and India silk, pongee, etc., are appropriate. Soft woolen 
fabrics will also adapt themselves readily to the design. 





Ficure No. 78 B.—Grris’ Russian Brovse Froox.—This 
shows a Girls’ dress. The pattern, which is 
No. 5290 and costs 9d. or 20 cents, is in nine 
sizes from six to fourteen years of age and is 
again illustrated on page 215. 

Box-plaits are attractively introduced in the 
little frock here shown in a development o 
gray serge, trimmed with braid and small gil 
buttons. The body is box-plaited and pouche: 
in the popular way in front, and a clusing is 
made at the back. The skirt, which joins the 
body, is Jaid in inverted box-plaits in graduated 
depths, and the straight collar is of velvet to 
match the wristbands and belt, the latter hav- 
ing a pointed overlapping end. 

White piqué, with bands of embroidered 
insertion, will be attractive. Linen, duck, 
Galatea and other wash goods, as well as 
flannel, mohair and woolens in general are 

used for 
frocksof this 
cy type. 


a 
bi ata \ No. 5252.— 
. 


tes 


4 
ev 


MISSES' 
COSTUME. 


An ailto- 
gether chic 
frock is por- 
trayed at fig- 
ure No. 63 B, 
and again on 
page 210 in 
a girlish de- 
velopmentof 
white China 
silk and 
tucking, 
with garni- 
tureof Mech- 
lin edging 
and _inser- 
tion. A yoke 
of clustered 
tucking sup- 
ports the 
bedy, which 
has _— slight 
gathered ful- 
ness at the 
waist-line 
and is made 
over a close- 
fitted 
lining. A 
closing is 
invisibly ef- 
fected at the 
back, and a 
frill of lace crossing the shoulders in bertha style is 
extended to the waist in front to simulate a vest. while at 
the neck a standing collar provides completion. Sleeves to 
be made in either of two lengths display at the elbow a full 
puff arranged on afitted lining that may be cut off at the 
elbow, or continued to the wrist if full-length sleeves are 
desired. 

An inverted box-plait or gathers may dispose of the 
fulness at: the back. of the five-gored skirt, and single 
darts secure a smooth adjustment over the hips. The 
moderate or more pronounced dip is given in front, and a 
circular graduated flounce, from beneath which the skirt 
may be cut away, gives additional flare at the bottom. In 
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the middle sizes the skirt measures about three yards and 
one-half at the lower edge. 

A charming frock may be developed in red-and-white 
foulardine, with butter-colored lace to trim. Figured 
batiste and embroidered edging is also attractive, and other 
pleasing effects may be had in pongee and India silks, 
inserted zephyrs, cotton crépe and grenadine. 

We have pattern No. 5252 in five sizes for misses from 
thirteen to seventeen years of age. For a miss of fifteen 
years, the costume requires eleven yards and one-fourth of 
goods twenty inches wide, with five-eighths of 
a yard of tucking eighteen inches wide for col- 
lar and yoke, and three yards and one-eighth 
of edging four and one-fourth inches wide for 
the bertha-bretelles. Price of pattern, 1s. or 


25 cents. 
i) 


No. 5264.—MI1SSES’ COSTUME. 


Strikingly girlish and pretty is the costume 
pictured on page 211 made up in white crépe 
de Chine aad silk mull, soft ruffles of the mull 
and lace appliqué enhancing its attractivness; 
it is also shown at figure No. 75 B. The waist, 
invisibly fastened at the back, is supported by a 
fitted lining, and gathered fulness at the waist- 
line gives the fashionable pouching effect in 
front. At the 
top the garment 
is shaped to ac- 
commodate a 
smooth yoke in 
fancy outline 
headed by a full 
yoke and stand- 
ing collar, both 
of which are 
omitted in case 
the neck is worn 
low. A gathered 
bertha, crossing 
the shoulders, 
forms a point at 
the centre ofthe 
front and back. 
Fashionable 
bishop sleeves 
in full or three- 
quarter length 
are gathered 
into narrow 
bands and over- 
hung’ by bell 
sleeves extend- 
ing to the el- 
bow; plain two- 
seam sleeves are 
also provided. 
A sash of Louis- 
ine ribbon is 
gracefully loop- 
ed at the left 
side. 

An inverted 
box-plait dis- 
poses of the ful- 
ness at the back of the five-gored skirt, and the moderate 
or more pronounced dip is introduced in front. The three 
gathered ruffles may be used or not, and in the middle sizes 
the mode measures about three yards and one-fourth at 
the lower edge. 

An effective costuine might be in mercerized mull in 
a pale shade of pink, richly embellished with bands of 
Venise lace and worn with a sash of pink taffeta bowed at 
the back. Among many suitable materials mohair Swiss, 
dimity, silk-filled chambray, China and India silks and 
orzandy may be cited as the most appropriate. 





We have pattern No. 5264 in five sizes for misses from 


thirteen to seventeen years of age. For a miss of fifteen 
years, the custuine requires six yards and three-eighths of 
crépe de Chine twenty-four inches wide, with two yards 





MISSES’ OR GIRLS’ RUSSIAN BLOUSE COSTUME, HAVING A TWO-PIECE SKIRT, WITH INVERTED Box- 
PLaIT AT THE BACK AND WITH OR WITHOUT THE CIRCULAR FLOUNCE. 


(For Description see this Page.) 
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and one-fourth of silk mull forty-five inches wide for bish- 
op sleeves, full yoke, bertha-frill, sleeve-bands and ruffles 
to trim. Price of pattern, 1s. or 25 cents. 


—_——_—_~> 


No. 5301.—MISSES’ COSTUME. 





Red and white is the color scheme of the smart dress 
shown on page 212, white foulard polka-dotted in red, plain 
white Liberty silk and all-over lace being combined in its 

construction, with red velvet for ornamenta- 

tion. The backs and pouching front have gath- 
ered fulness at the waist-line and at the top, 
where they depend from a pointed yoke finished 
with a standing collar. The bodice closes at 
the back and is adjusted over a fitted lining, 

and the sleeves are curved upward to reveal a 

full puff mounted on aclose lining that ex- 
_ tends to the hand or only to the elbow. Plain 

two-seam sleeves are also provided, and a sash 
having ends that fall far down on the skirt 
accentuates the girlish appearance of the mode. 
The moderate or more decided dip is intro- 
duced at the top of the five-gored skirt, which 
is distinguished by a slightly gathered gradu- 
ated flounce that may he omitted or from be- 
neath which the skirt may be cut away. The 
fulness at the 
back is taken up 
in an inverted 
box-plait, and at 
the lower edge 
the skirt meas- 
ures about three 
yards and one- 
half in the mid- 
dle sizes. 

Challis in a 
pastel shade of 
green will be 
chie with rib- 
bon in a deeper 
shade of green 
and bands of 
Eastern embroi- 
dery to trim; 
fancy tucking 
will be pretty 
for the yoke 
and sleeves, 
Among other 
appropriate 
materials are al- 
batross, China 
silk, mercerized 
gingham and 
silk-finished 
linen. 

We have pat- 
tern No. 5801 in 
five sizes for 
misses from 
thirteen to sev- 
enteen years of 
age. For a miss 
of fifteen years, 
the costume with flounce requires eight yards and one- 
fourth of goods twenty-seven inches wide; the costume 
without flounce, six yards and three-eighths of material in 
the same width, with a yard and one-fourth of Liberty silk 
thirty-six inches wide for puffs, voke, collar and lower part 
of sleeves, and a yard of all-over lace eighteen inches wide 
to cover yoke, collar and lower part of sleeves. Price of 
pattern, ls. or 25 cents. 


= 


“_- 
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No. 5271.—MISSES' OR GIRLS’ RUSSIAN BLOUSE 
COSTU ME. 
Blue duck, with narrow braid trimming, was used for the 


pretty dress illustrated on this page; it is again shown at 
figure No. 76B. Under-arm and shoulder seams shape the 
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blouse, and a closing is made in Russian style through a 
box-plait arranged at the edge of the right front, which is 


5244 
GIRLS’ OB MIssEs’ Russian DRESS. 
(For Description see this Page.) ’ 





Gra_e’ DREss, WITH BIsHoP OR TwoO-SEaM SLEEVES. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


considerably broader than the left. The back is seamless, 
and the blouse, which is gathered all around the lower 
edge, is drawn into the figure by a belt. A standing collar 
with a pointed overlapping end encircles the neck and is 
secured at the left side. A patch pocket applied in front 
gives a jaunty touch, and strap-bands are used to complete 
the regulation bishop sleeves. 

The skirt is made with two circular pieces that lap in 
front, where a closing is arranged to accord with the blouse 
and give the effect of a continuous closing. Single up 
darts secure smooth adjustment at the top, and at the bac 
the fulness is taken up in an underfolded box-plait. A 
circular flounce that may be omitted gives a pretty flare at 
the bottom, where in the middle sizes the skirt measures 
about three yards and three-fourths. 

The mode will be charming and practical in a development 
of hair-striped French flannel or plain brilliantine, with 
bias bands of taffeta in a contrasting shade. 

We have pattern No. 5271 in eight sizes from ten to 
seventeen years of age. To make the costume for a miss 
of fifteen years, requires eight yards and one-fourth of 
material twenty-seven inches wide. Price of pattern, 
1s. or 25 cents. 


—____—_- 
No. 5244.—GIRLS' OR MISSES’ RUSSIAN DRESS. 


A dainty variation of the ever-popular Russian styles is 
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displayed at figure No. 65 B, and also at the top of this page 
where a quaint frock is depicted in a development of 
white piqué, with trimming of insertion. The 
body, which is adjusted by under-arm and shoulder 
seams, is supported by a lining similarly shaped. 


yoke topped by a standing collar, laps over the nar- 
rower left one and closes invisibly. Tucks are 
grouped at the centre of the back, and a sailor col- 
lar having broad front ends frames the yoke. The 
one-seam bishop sleeves are finished with strap- 
bands closing snugly about the wrist. The gored 
\\ skirt Japs in line with the body and has the ful- 
\ > ness at the back taken up in tucks to accord with 
the waist. It joins the body under a belt passed 
through straps attached to the side seams. 

For general wear linen in its natural color will make up 
effectively with decoration of blue or white braid. 

We have pattern No. 5244 in ten sizes from five to four- 
teen years of age. To make the dress for a girl of nine 
years, requires four yards and seven-eighths of material 
twenty-seven inches wide. Price of pattern, 9d. or 20 cents. 


| The wide right front, cut out to display a smooth 


—— 
No. 5310.—GIRLS’ DRESS. 


An attractive ‘frock, for play or school, is shown in the 
adjacent column developed in red challis, trimmed with 
rows of velvet baby ribbon. The body has fulness taken up 
in gathers at the neck and waist-line, and the desired sup- 
port is afforded by a fitted lining. The frorts puff oat 
becomingly, while the backs are drawn down closely at 
each side of the closing, which is effected invisibly at the 
centre, and the neck finish is supplied by a standing 
collar. Plain two-seam sleeves may be used with the 
mode or full bishop sleeves finished with strap-bands, and 
a crushed belt of black velvet bowed at the left side con- 
ceals the joining of the waist and straight, gathered skirt. 

Mercerized gingham, piqué, etc., 
are suitable for this dress. 

We have pattern No. 5810 in ten 
sizes for girls from three to twelve 
years of age. Foragirl of nine years, 
the dress requires four yards of goods 
twenty-seven inches wide. Price of 
pattern, 9d. or 20 cents. 


——___~.—_______ 
No. 5258.—GIRLS’ OR MISSES’ DRESS. 
A graceful exponent of prevailing 
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GIRLS’ OB Misses’ DRESS, WITH A CIRCULAR UPPER SKIRT-PORTION 
LENGTHENED BY A CIRCULAR FLOUNCE. 


(For Description see this Page.) 





styles is the frock pictured herewith developed in gray 
light-weight cloth, united with white silk tucking. A lin- 
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ing supports the mode, which has double jacket fronts flar- The mode may be serviceably expressed in red silk- 
ing to reveal a yoke-vest of the tucking. The under jack- finished linen with bands of écru lawn and red enamel 
et-front is extended in pointed straps that 
reach nearly to the shoulder, where they 
join a circular bertha that is wide apart in 
front and outlines a yoke at the back. A 
standing collar gives neck completion, and 
a closing is made at the back between tucks 
turned to simulate box-plaits. The two-seam 
over-sleeves are lengthened by full puffs 
mounted on close linings and terminated by 
strap-bands. The oircular skirt has fulness - 
taken up in an inverted box-plait at the 
back, and a flounce, also circular in shap- 
ing, is used to lengthen the mode; the joining to the 
waist is concealed by a ribbon belt having frilled ends. 
Very chic will be a frock developed by the design in 
red linen Oxford -machine-stitched with white and 
showing a vest and puffs of embroidered nainsook. 
A serviceable dress might be of brown cashmere asso- 
ciated with red silk tucking. Other suitable materials 
are Galatea, piqué, duck, brillantine, albatross, etc. 
We have pattern No. 5258 in nine sizes from six to 
fourteen years of age. For a girl of nine years, the dress GIRLS’ DRESS, WITH SQUARE NECK AND BERTHA: TO BE WORN WITH 
requires two yards and an eighth ot ee fifty inches oo OR WITHOUT a GUIMPE. 
wide, with seven-eighths of a yard of tucking eighteen f 
inches wide for collar, puffs, back-yoke and Wor: Pescripean, see ie Sao) 
yoke-vest. Price of pattern, 9d. or 20 cents. 





-_—_ i —— 


No. 5290.—GIRLS’ OR MISSES’ RUSSIAN 
BLOUSE DRESS. 


White and marine-blue brillantine were asso- 
ciated in the pretty Russian frock shown be- 
low, stylishly decorated with white braid. 
The design is also represented at figure No. 
78B. A lining furnishes support for the waist, 
and an invisible closing is made at the back, 
where fulness is taken up in 
box-plaits. Box-plaits also 
characterize the front, which pouches 
at the waist, and a simulated closing is 
arranged at the left side in Russian fash- 
ion. A standing collar is at the neck, 
and the one-seam bishop sleeves have 
fulness closely banded in at the wrist. 
The gored skirt has extra fulness at the 


oe arranged in underfolded box-plaits GIRLS’ FRENCH DRESS, WITH ATTACHED SKIRT, AND WITH HIGH NECK 


aoe which the faaee are atitohed oe AND BISHOP SLEEVES, OR WITH V NECK AND PUFF SLEEVES: 
e remaining fulness at the hack is FOR WEAR WITH OR WITHOUT A GUIMPE. 
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(For Description see Page 216.) 


buttons totrim. Other excellent materials are serge, alba- 
tross, challis and piqué. 

We have pattern No. 6290 in nine sizes from six to 
fourteen years of age. For a girl of nine years, the dress 
requires three yards &nd three-eighths of goods forty-four 
inches wide, with three-cighths of a yard of contrastin 
material in the same width for collar, wristbands, belt an 
band to trim. Price, 9d. or 20 cents. 


——_—_-> 
No. 5260.—GIRLS’ DRESS, 


This little frock, which may be worn with or without a 
guimpe, is depicted at the top of this page made in pink- 
and-white gingham and white piqué, with appliqué band 
and ribbon-run beading for decoration. The waist, 
which is adjusted by under-arm and shoulder seams, is 
made with a yoke topped by a square bertha. The full body 
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SAS is gathered at the top and bottom, and a closing is made at 

5290 the back with buttons and button-holes. The short puff 

Grais' on Misses’ RussiaN BLousr Dress, CLosgD AT THE BacK AND Sleeves, seamed under the arm, where they are shortest, 
HAVING BOX-PLaits GRADUATED IN DEPTH AT THE SKIRT SEAMS. are completed by narrow bands overlaid with ribbon-run 
(For Description see this Page.) beading. The straight skirt, gathered at the top, is sup- 


ported by the waist, which is finished with a belt. 
A dainty expression of the mode would be in red-and- 
taken up in an inverted box-plait, and the joining to the tan polka-dotted batiste, with Valenciennes edging and in- 
waist is concealed by a shaped belt secured at the side. sertion to trim, anda guimpe of white, fancy tucking or 
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lain white lawn or Swiss might be worn. 
awn, China silk, India dimity, 


to twelve years of age. Fora girl of nine 
years, the dress requires three yards and 


three-fourths of gingham twenty-seven inch- rk 


es wide, with halfa yard of piqué in the same fi} 


width for the bertha. Price of pattern, 9d. fh | Ih 
or 20 cents. Ww 
. | “b, 
No. 5295.—GIRLS’ FRENCH DRESS. i} Fy} 
A frock that can be trimmed to present / A Bt 
as elaborate or simple an effect as desired is fee 


shown on page 215 made of pale-pink dim- 
ity, relieved by all-over embroidery and wide 
edging. The extra long body has fulness con- 
trolled by gathers at the bottom and at the top, where it 
depends from a pointed yoke that is either extended to 
the neck or cut in V outline. A gathered bertha with 
mitred corners follows the yoke, and a closing is invisibly 
effected at the back. Full-length bishop sleeves or short 
puffs finished with close bands may be used, and thie full 
skirt is gathered all around the top and joined with a belt 
to the waist. A sash bowed at the back is a pretty adjunct 
and when the garment is made with low neck and puff 
sleeves it may be worn with or without a guimpe. 


An attractive frock will result if the mode be developed . 


in figured challis and decorated with bands of appliqué. 
Other pleasing results may be had with China and pongee 
silks, albatross, gingham, percale, mercerized linen, etc. A 
simple dress could be made of gingham, with the bertha and 
sleeve frills trim- 
med with edging. 

We have pattern 
No. 5295 in ten 
sizes-for girls from 
three to twelve 
years of age. For 
a girl of nine years, 
the dress requires 
four yards and one- 
fourth of material 
twenty-seven inch- 
es wide, with five- 
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GIRLS’ OR Misses’ RUSSIAN DRESS, WITH PURITAN OR SaILOR-COLLAR, AND 


AN ATTACHED SKIRT WITH GATHERS OR AN INVERTED 
Box-PLAIT AT THE BACK. 


(For Description see this Page.) 


eighths of a yard of all-over embroidery eighteen inches 
wide for the collar. yoke and sleeve-bands, and two yards 
and one-eighth of edging five and three-fourths inches 
wide for bertha. Price of pattern, 9d. or 20 cents. 


Mercerized 
inserted zepbyr and 
chambray would be becoming made according to the design. 

We have pattern No. 5260 in ten sizes for girls from three 
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No. 5296.—GIRLS’ OR MISSKS' RUSSIAN DRESS. 


Brown brilliantine was used for the dress depicted in 
the adjacent column, and the same material in white 






GIRLS’ SQUARE-YOKE DREss. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


supplied contrast. The back has gathered fulness at the 
waist-line only, and the fronts drooping slightly over the 
belt are shaped in V outline at the top and finished with 
a Puritan or sailor collar that frames a shield. A lining 
supports the mode, and a closing is made at the left side in 
Russian fashion. The two-seam sleeves may be finished 
plain or with a pretty turned- back cuff. Gathers or an 
Inverted box-plait may dispose of the fulness at the back 
of the gored skirt, which laps with the fronts and joins the 
waist under a belt of the white material. 

The design may be developed in a variety of materials, 
foremost among which are piqué, duck, brillantine, alba- 
tross, cashmere and challis. 

We have pattern No. 5296 in nine sizes from six to 
fourteen years of age. Fora girl of nine years, the 
dress requires two yards and seven-eighths of goods 
forty-four inches wide, with three-fourths of a yard 
of contrasting material in the same width for shield, 
belt, cuffs and a band to trim. Price of pattern, 9d. 


or 20 cents. 
—__—_<>—____—_—__ 


No. 5245.—GIRLS’ SQUARE-YOKE DRESS. 


Tucks are a pleasing feature of the frock pictured at 
figure No. 77 B, and again at the top of this column 
where tan albatross was used for making, with gar- 
niture of écru lace insertion. A fitted lining supports 
the mode that is closed invisibly at the back and 
adjusted by under-arm and shoulder seams. The 
body is cut low at the top to accommodate a smooth, 
square yoke below which the fulness is taken up in 
tucks, while gathers regulate the fulness at the waist- 
line, where the garment blouses all around. A stand- 
ing collar gives neck completion, and the bishop 
sleeves are tucked fora little way at the top to accord 
with the waist and then gathered into strap-bands. 
The straight skirt is gathered at the upper edge and 
depends from the waist under a crush belt of ribbon. 

A cool and serviceable frock will result from the 
use of pink-and-white striped linen and all-over em- 
broidery, and edging will be a suitable trimming; a 
sash of pink taffeta ribbon bowed at the back would 
add a pleasing touch. Other charming effects may 
be had with Swiss, dimity, linen lawn, batiste, per- 
cale, mercerized cottons and wash and China silks. 

We have pattern No. 5245 in eight sizes for girls from five 
to twelve years of age. Fora girl of nine years, the dress 
will require two yards and seven-eighths of goods thirty- 
six inches wide. Price of pattern, 9d. or 20 cents. 
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No. 5287.—GIRLS’ YOKE DRKSS. 


Extreme daintiness characterizes the dress illustrated 
herewith made of white piqué, associated with all-over lace, 
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GIRLs’ YOKE DRESS, WITH HIGH OR OPEN NECK AND BISHOP OR SHORT 


SLEEVES, AND WITH OR WITHOUT THE SHAWL COLLAR. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


edging and ribbon-run beading. A lining supports the 
body, which closes at the back. The yoke, in pointed lower 
outline, may be high or slightly low at the neck in front, 
and is almost entirely concealed by a shaw! collar with 
tapering ends that meet over an applied box-plait. The 
sleeves may be in bishop or slort puff style and are finished 
in each instance with narrow bands and frills of lace. The 
gored skirt is attached to the waist and is plain in front, 
with forward-turning plaits at the side and a double box- 
plait at the back. The side plaits are stitched for a short 
distance, and the body sags all around in sailor fashion. 
Red linen or brilliantine will be charming for the mode, 
with écru lace and braid to trim. Light-weight serge, 
voile, bunting, and hopsacking will make up attactively 
We have pattern No. 5287 in eight sizes for girls from 
five to twelve years of age. For a girl of nine years the 
dress requires four yards and one-half of material twenty- 
seven inches wide with half a yard of all-over lace eighteen 
inches wide to cover yoke and shaw!) collar, and two yards 
and one-fourth of beading one and a half-inch wide to cover 
standing collar and bands, and totrim. Price of pattern, 


9d. or 20 cents. 
———_—__—_ 


No. 5280.—GIRLS’ DRESS. 


A distinctly novel design for a young girl’s dress is given 
in the engravings at the foot of the next column; the ma- 
terial used was pastel-green albatross combined with darker 
green silk, the decorative effect being achieved by braid, 
narrow velvet ribbon and small gilt battons. The mode 
is also illustrated at figure No. 69 The body, which is 
mounted on a lining, hee gathered fulness at the neck and 
again at the waist-line, and a closing is made invisibly at 
the back. The yoke jaquette isin fanciful outline at the 
lower edge and extends under the arms, while a standing 
collar furnishes neck completion. Full bishop sleeves gath- 
ered into wristbands and close-fitting short sleeves slashed 
to accord with the jaquette may be worn together or separ- 
ately. The straight skirt is gathered to the waist, the join- 
ing being concealed by a ribbon sash bowed at the back. 

Persian silk associated with velvet of a contrasting or 
harmonizing shade will realize a dressy frock. Oashimere, 
Henrietta, pongee and India silk are also adaptable. 

We have pattern No. 5280 in eight sizes for girls from 
five to twelve years of age. Fora girl of nine years, the 
dress requires two yards and three-eighths of albatross 
forty-four inches wide, with a yard and three-eighths of 
silk twenty inches wide for collar, yoke jaquette, wrist- 
bands and over-sleeves. Price of pattern, 9d. or 20 cents. 
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No. 5311.—MISSES’ WRAPPER. 


Heliotrope French flannel was used to produce the com- 

fortable wrapper pictured on page 218 trimmed with nar- 
row ribbon and edging. The design 
is also displayed at figure No. 73 B. 
A body lining supports the mode, 
which has an Empire front consisting 
of « full lower portion and a smooth 
yoke that extends well under the 
arms. The back is closely adjusted 
and has an applied Watteau plait at 
the centre, while the neck is worn 
low with a simple rolling collar or 
finished high with a collar in Aig- 
lon style. The bishop sleeves are 
held in by strap-bands, and _ rib- 

_ bon ties confine the garment at the 
waist, or the fronts may fall free in 
becoming folds. 

The mode will be charming in pale- 
blue albatross with fancy écru gimp 
trimming and Louisine ribbon ties. 
Cashmere, challis, lawn, percale and 
a variety of other fabrics are suited 
to the mode, and any simple decora- 
tion may be employed. 

We have pattern No. 5311 in five 
sizes for misses from thirteen to sev- 
enteen years of age. For a miss of 
fifteen years, the wrapper requires 
eight yards and three-fourths of ma- 

terial twenty-seven inches wide. Price of pattern, 9d. or 


20 cents. 
—_———_—_—————— 


No. 5308.—MISSES'’ SHORT JACKET. 


A jaunty and serviceable jacket for general wear is shown 
on page 218 made of 
fine navy-blue serge. 
The mode is shaped 
with the customary 
seams and single bust 
darts, the side-back 
seains being contin- 
ued all the way to the 
shoulder and conceal- 
ed by Norfolk plaits 
that appear again in 
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GIRLS’ DRESS, WITH YOKE JAQUETTE, AND WITH SHORT SLEEVES AND 
BrsHop SLEEVES TOGETHER OR SEPARATELY. 


(For Description see this Page) 





front tapering modishly toward the waist. A plain collar 
or a turn-down collar with slightly projecting ends is added, 
and the waist-line is defined by a belt of the material se- 
cured in front. Sleeves in regulation coat style are in 


218 


keeping with the mode, which may be made with or with- 


out the Norfolk plaits. The belt closes in front. 


A very smart coat might be made of hunter’s-green 
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MIssgs’, WRAPPER, WITH EMPIRE FRONT AND WATTEAU BACK, AND WITH HIGH NECK AND 
AIGLON COLLAR OR WITH OPEN NECK AND ROLLING COLLAR. 


(For Description see Page 217.) 


or golf red cloth, with black velvet for the collar and cuff 
facings. Scotch cheviots are also adaptable, and other 
excellent fabrics are vicuna, tweed, homespun, etc. Tan 
covert cloth with self-colored peau de soie collar covered 
with rows of machine-stitching will reproduce the garment 
stylishly. 

We have pattern No. 5308 in five sizes for misses from 
twelve to sixteen years of age. For a miss of fifteen years, 
the jacket requires a yard and three-eighths of material 
fifty-four inches wide. Price of pat- 
tern, 9d. or 20 cents. 


ee 


No. 5307.—MISSES’ SQUARE-NECKED 
ETON JACKET. 


An admirable design for an Eton 
jacket is shown on page 219 in a very 
simple development of tan lady’s-cloth 
finished with machine-stitching and 
having the collar bordered with Rus- 
sian appliqué. The fronts, shaped with 
single bust darts and cut low and square 
at the neck, describe a point below the 
waist-line and flare attractively. The 
back is seamless, and a sailor collar 
with tapering ends that terminate above 
tiny revers which the fronts are turned 
back to formm may be used or omitted. 
Gathers or box-plaits adjust the two-seam 
sleeves into the arm-hole, and a bell fin- 
ish is given at the hand. 

Black velvet will be smart by the mode, 
with heavy Arabe lace to trim. Other 
suitable fabrics are cloth, taffeta, satin, cheviot, brillian- 
tine, etc., and the collar may be of batiste, piqué or linen in 
‘some contrasting color, finished with machine-stitching. 





















THE DELINEATOR. 


The design may be satisfactorily. developed in navy-blue 
raohair, with a collar of the same material in a con- 
trasting color trimmed with machine-stitched strappings. 

We have pattern No. 5807 
in four sizea for misses’ from 
thirteen to sixteen years of 
age. For a miss of fifteen 
years, the jacket will require 
a yard and three eighths 
of material forty-four incb- 
es wide. Price of pattern, 
Yd. or 20 cents. 


SS 


No. 5265.—GIRLS" OR MISS- 
ES’ BOX-COAT. 


A becoming and servicea- 

ble box-coat is illustrated at 
the top of page 219 in a 
smart development of tan 
cloth, with blue silk facings 
outlined with fancy gimp. 
Under-arm gores shape the 
mode, the side-back seams being dis- 
continued a short distance from the 
lower edge to form vents. The fronts 
are rolled at the top in rounding re- 
vers, and a closing is made with but- 
tons and button-holes ina fly. Pock- 
ets finished with weltsare inserted 
diagonally in the fronts, and at the 
neck is an Aiglon collar that may be 
worn standing or rolled with the 
fronts. The two-seam coat sleeves 
are belled at the wrist and gathered 
into the arm-hole. 
Navy-blue serge faced with red 
corded silk will yield a handsome de- 
velopment, and gilt buttons will supply 
the jaunty touch desirable in girlish 
modes. Tweed, cheviot, covert and 
lady’s-cloth are also suitable. A 
satisfactory coat for school wear 
would be of brown cloth 
with velvet of the same 
shade for facing the col- 
lar and revers. 

We have pattern No. 
5265 in nine sizes from 
six to fourteen years of 
age. Fora girl of nine 
years, the coat will re- 
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Missgs’ SHORT JACKET, WITH OR WITHOUT NORFOLK PLAITS LAlD ON, AND WORN OPEN OR 


SNUGLY CLOSED AND WITH OR WITHOUT THE BELT. 
(For Description see Page 217.) 


quire a yard and three-fourths of goods fifty-four inches 
wide, with half a yard of silk twenty inches wide for 
facing collar and revers. Price of pattern, 9d. or 20 cents. 
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No. 5300.—GIRLS’ DOUBLE-BREASTED BOX OOAT. 


This simple and becoming mode for youn 
trated in the adjacent column made of royal- 
blue cloth and finished with machine-stitching. 
The back is shaped in the loose, seamless fash- 
ion characteristic of box modes, the under- 
arm seams being discontinued to form vents. 
Pockets concealed by laps are inserted low 
down inthe fronts, which close in double- 
breasted style with large pearl buttons. A 
V-shaped opening at the top admits of a 
remoyable shield outlined by the tapering 
ends of the deep Puritan collar. Sleeves in 
regulation coat style shaped with two seams 
are stitched at the wrist to suggest cuffs, 
and the coat is in fashionable three-quarter length. 

The design is a good one for cloth, homespun, tweed, 
serge, etc. Brillantine will be especially effective with a 
collar of écru tucked lawn and lace, gilt buttons being used 
for the closing. An attractive coat for dressy wear could 
be developed in tan-colored cloth with the collar of white 
cloth trimmed with machine-stitched strappings. 

We have pattern No. 5300 in ten sizes for girls from 
three to twelve years of age. To make the coat for a 
girl of nine years, will require a yard and five-eighths 
of goods fifty-four inches wide. Price of 
pattern, 9d. or 20 cents. 


girls is ilus- 


—____~>—---—— 


No. 5291.— MISSES’ FULL WAIST OR BODICE. 


Wedgwood-blue crépe de Chine trimmed 
with écru lace insertion and ribbon was used 
to express the simple waist shown on page 
220. The front and backs have fulness gath- 
ered along the shoulder seams and neck, while 
shirrings at the waist-line in front give the 
approved pouching effect. A closing is made 
invisibly at -the back, which has fulness closely drawn in 
at the waist, and the neck may be worn high and com- 
pleted with a standing collar or finished low and rounding. 
Short puffs may replace the bishop sleeves, which can be 
in full or three-quarter length; in any case they are sup- 
ported by linings and gathered.into bands. A frill forms 
a pretty finish for the three-quarter sleeve. 

All-over embroidered grass linen will be charming by 
the mode, with bands of pale-blue Louis- 
ine silk and crush belt and rosette of 
the same. Organdy, silk-filled chambray, 

ongee and China silk would be becom- 
ing made after the design. 

e have pattern No. 5291 in’five sizes 
for misses from thirteen to seventeen 
years of age. For a miss of fifteen 
years, the waist will require two yards 





Misses’ SQUARE-NECKED ETON JACKET, WITH OR WITHOCT SAILOR COLLAR. 
(For Description see Page 218.) 


and seven-eighths of material twenty-seven inches wide 
with a yard and one-half of insertion one inch wide for 
strap-bands and to trim. Price of pattern, 9d. or 20 cents. 





enteen years of age. 
of fifteen years, will need two yards and one-half of goods 
thirty-six inches wide. 
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No. 5269.—MISSES’ SHIRT-WAIST OR SHIRT-BLOUSE. 


An attractive arrangement of tucks distinguishes the 






GIRLS’ OR Missgs' Box Coat, WITH AIGLON COLLAR, 
(For Description see Page 218.) 
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GIRLS’ DOUBLE-BREASTED BOX CoAT, IN THREE-QUARTER LENGTH, WITH 
PURITAN COLLAR AND REMOVABLE SHIELD. 


(For Deacription see this Page.) 


shirt-waist pictured at figure No. 66 B, and on page 220 de- 
veloped in white Jawn. The fronts, shaped on the new 
principle showing diagonal lines, are tucked to yoke 
depth, the tucks at the centre being continued to the waist 
in vest effect, and the extra fulness is 
regulated by gathers, which cause 
them to puff out in the approved man- 
ner. The back has clusters of length- 
wise tucks drawn together at the 
waist by a shirr-string, and the reg- 
ulation neck finish is provided by a ~ 
‘ shaped band concealed by a remov- 
able collar. A closing is effected in 
front with buttons and button-holes 
through a box-plait arranged at the 
centre and sleeves in bishop style, 
tucked at the bottom, droop modishly 
over strap-bands. The wrinkled rib- 
bon belt is closed in front. 

Lavender mercerized gingham hay- 
ing the tucks hemstiched will be 
effective, and pleasing results may 
be had with Ohina snd pongee silks, 
linen lawn, batiste, percale, etc. 

We have pattern No. 5269 in six 
sizes for misses from twelve to. sev- 

To make the shirt-waist for a miss 
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Price of pattern, 9d. or 20 cents. 
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No. 5294.—MISSES’ SHIRT-WAIST OR SHIRT-BLOUSE. for a miss of fifteen years, will require three yards and 


an eighth of blue linen twenty-seven inches wide, with 


A Puritan collar characterizes the shirt-blouse shown _ five-eighths of a yard of white linen in the same width for 


in the adjacent column. Blueand white linen 
were used in the making, with stitching for 
a finish. The fronts have tucks at the top 
turned to simulate box-plaits, the fulness at 
the waist-line being controlled by gathers or 
allowed to fall free for adjustment as desired, 
while the back is seamless and plain save 
for a few gatherings at the belt. To accom- 
modate the Puritan collar the neck is slightly 
low, and ashield with a standing collar may be 
used or omitted. The mode, which is known 
as the Priscilla blouse, closes invisibly in 
front, and a pointed belt closing at the left 
under-arin seam encircles the waist. The 
sleeves are in one-seam bishop style, tucked 
at the lower part, where turned-back cuffs 
give a pretty finish. 

The mode will be smart in white taffeta, 
with a collar and cuffs of blue-and-white 
dotted silk. A very desirable waist for general 
wear could be developed in navy-blue brillian- 
tine, with Puritan collar, cuffs and belt of the 
same material, finished with machine-stitchiny, 
and the shield and standing collar of piqué, 
duck, fancy tucking or silk in any preferred 


shade. Other appropriate materials are silk-finished linen, 
inercerized gingham, chambray, pongee and China silk. 





Misses’ FULL Waist OR Bopicr, CLOSED aT THE BACK, WITH HIGH 
NECK AND THREE-QUARTER OR FULL LENGTH BISHOP SLEEVES, 





OR WITH Low, ROUND NECK AND PUFF SLEEVES. 


(For Description see Page 219.) 





CENTRE OF THE FRONT AT THE BOTTOM. 
(For Description see Page 219.) 


We have pattern No. 5294 in fuur sizes for misses from 
thirteen to sixteen years of age. To make the shirt-waist 





Ay 


Misses’ SHIRT-WAIST OR SHIRT-BLOUSE, GIVING THE MATERIAL 
A DIAGONAL DIRECTION FROM THE SHOULDERS TO THE 


MISSES' SHIRT-Walst OR SHIRT-BLOUSE, WITH PURITAN COLLAR 


AND WITH OR WITHOUT THE REMOVABLE SHIELD. 
(KNOWN 48 THE PRISCILLA BLOUSE.) 


(For Description see this Page.) 





Puritan collar, cuffs and belt. 
Price of pattern, 9d. or 20 cents. 
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No. 5313.—MISSES' OR GIRLS’ 
ONE-SEAM SHIRT-WAIST OR 
BLOUSE SLEEVE. 


A desirable sleeve for shirt- 
waists, blouses, etc., is the one il- 
lustrated herewith. It is shaped 
with an inside seam only and has 
slight gathered fulness at the top 
and at the bottom, where it is fin- 
ished with the regulation laps and 
link cuffs. 





The mode may be developed in ) cg 


a variety of silk, woolen and cot- 
ton fabrics appropriate for shirt- 
waists and blouses. For waists 


6313 5313 
desired in tailor finish the style is § Missgs' on Greis' OnE- 
recommended, as its trim cuff and SkaM SHIRT-WalsT OR 
stitched effect give the required BLOUSE SLEEVE, WITH 
masculine suggestion. A chic result LINK CUFF. 








was achievedinwhitesilk gingham, (For Reccrce see this 
age. 


the simplicity of the 

lines of the waist im- 

parting elegance to the figure. Linen is also 
satisfactory and should be stitched in white or 
colored thread. 

We have pattern No. 5818 in six sizes from 
six to sixteen years of age. For a miss of twelve 
years, a pair of sleeves requires five-eighths of a 
yard of material thirty-six inches wide. Price 
of pattern, 6d. or 10 cents. 


—__+_+»_____. 


No. 5288.—MISSES’ FIVE-GORED FLARE 
SKIRT. 


Circular flounces are still in vogue and are 
the characteristic feature of the skirt pictured 
at figure No. 66 B and on page 221. Navy-blue 
vailing was the material used in the latter 
case, with lace appliqué for decoration. Five 
gores and single hip darts shape the mode, 
which may be made with or without one or 
both graduated circular flounces. At the back 
it is fashioned for an inverted box-plait or 
gathers, and the dip in front may be moderate 
or more pronounced. The skirt flares prettily 


toward the lower edge, where in the middle sizes it measures 
about three yards and one-half. 
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5288 


Misses’ FIVE-GORED FLARE SKIRT, WITH INVERTED BOX-PLAIT OR GATHERS AT THE BACK, 
AND WITH OR WITHOUT ONE OR TWO CIRCULAR FLOUNCES: TO HAVE 


THE CONVENTIONAL OR DECIDED DIP. 
(For Description see Page 220.) 


The design is especially good for mohair, brilliantine or 
A very effective skirt could be developed in 


fine serge. 





No. 5275.—LITTLE GIRLS’ OR BOYS’ THREE-QUARTER 
BOX COAT. 


A very neat and comfortable garment for a little girl or 
boy is the coat shown on this page. Mode cloth was 
used to make it, with white braid to trim. The coat 
shows the loose adjustment characteristic of box modes, 
and the side seams are discontinued a little above the lower 
edge to form vents. A rolling collar is worn, and a 
closing is invisibly made at the left side in Russian 
style. The bishop sleeves droop over strap-bands, 
and the garment may be encircled by a leather belt 
passed through straps attached to the side seams. 

Red serge or brilliantine will be appropriate for the 
design, with black braid for trimming and a patent- 
leather belt. Popular fabrics for the development 
are cheviot, broadcloth, lady’s-cloth and piqué. 

We have pattern No. 5275 in six sizes for children 
from two to seven years of age. To make the coat 
for a child of five years, will require a yard and one- 
fourth of material fifty-four inches wide. Price of 
pattern, 9d. or 20 cents. 


—_—__—_4—————— 
No. 5278.—LITTLE GIRLS’ OR BOYS’ YOKE COAT. 


In the matter of children’s clothes the present 
demand is for quaint and picturesque effects, and 
these requirements are satisfactorily met in the coat 
shown on page 222. The garment was produced in 
white brilliantine and silk, with a collar of Russian 
lace and handsome enamel buttons for fastening. 
The back has wide tucks stitched to waist depth and the 
fronts are similarly arranged. An oddly shaped yoke ex- 
tending under the arms is concealed by a fancy collar that 
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deep-red voile, 


trimmed with 
bands of red or 
black velvet or 


taffeta. Navy-blue 
duck would make 
a practical and 
serviceable _ skirt, 
with the flounces 
trimmed with 
strappings or edg- 
ed with rows of 
white soutache 
braid. Albatross, 
veiling and piqué 
are also appro- 
priate. 
We have pattern 
No. 5288 in five 
sizes for misses 
from thirteen to 
seventeen years of 
age. To make the 
skirt with flounces, 
for a miss of. fif- 
teen years, will 
require five yards 
and seven-eighths 
of material forty- 
four inches wide; 
without flounces, three yards and three-eighths of goods 





in the same width. Price of pattern, 9d. or 20 cents. 


is scolloped at the back and plain in front, 
where it frames a V-shaped opening. The 
use of the shield, which is topped by a stand- 
ing collar, is wholly optional. The sleeves 
are particularly pretty, being made with 
over-sleeves cut in tabs at the bottom to re- 
veal a full puff finished with a wristband. 
Plain two-seafn sleeves are also provided. 

Brown satin will be smart for the mode, 
with a collar of Oriental embroidery or Cluny lace. A 
pretty little coat for ordinary wear could be made of 
navy-blue cheviot, with the fancy collar and sleeve puffs 
of red, the edges being finished with machine-stitching. 
Taffeta, cloth, piqué and silk flannel are equally desirable. 

We have pattern No. 5278 in seven sizes for children 
from two to eight years of age. Fora child of five years, 
the coat requires two yards of goods forty-four inches wide 





LITTLE GIRLS’ OR BOYS’ THREE-QUARTER BOX-CoOaT, WITH RUSSIAN CLOSING, 


AND WORN WITH OR WITHOUT A BELT. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


with five-eighths of a yard of silk twenty inches wide for 
puffs, and half a yard of all-over lace eighteen inches wide 
to cover fancy collar. Price of, pattern) 9d.(or 20 cents. 
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‘No. 5246.—LITTLE GIRLS’ BOX-PLAITED FRENCH DRESS. 


A deft arrangement of box-laits gives distinction to the 
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LITTLE Boys’ OR GIRLS’ YOKE-COAT, IN THREE-QUARTER LENGTH, 
WITH OR WITHOUT THE SHIELD AND WITH FANCY 
OR TwoO-SEAM SLEEVES. 


(For Description see Page 221.) 





LITTLE GIRLS’ BOX-PLAITED FRENCH DRESS, WITH A YOKE. 


(For Description see this Page.) 


frock pictured above and again at figure No. 68 B. 
In the former instance the mode was developed in blue 
batiste, associated with embroidered batiste and insertion. 
A lining supports the extra-long body, which has fulness 
disposed in double box-plaits and is cut out at the top 
to admit of a smooth, square yoke. Adjustment is 
secured by under-arm and shoulder seams, and a shallow 
collar with a pointed overlapping end completes the 
neck. Strap- bands regulate the gathers at the bottom 
of the bishop sleeves, and the frock closes invisibly at 
the back. The short, gored skirt is plaited to accord with 
the body to which itis attached. A ribbon sash knotted at 
the side gives a finishing touch. 

A dainty reproduction might be in white Ohina silk, 
with yoke and strap-bands of Arabian lace and a sash of 
_pale-blue velvet ribbon. Muslin and Swiss will also be 
ees as well as percale, inserted zephyr and lawn. 

e have pattern No. 5246 in seven sizes for little girls 
from three to nine years of age. For a girl of five years 
the dress requires three yards and one-fourth of material 
twenty-seven inches wide, with one-fourth of a yard of 
embroidered batiste in the same width for the yoke, and 
two yards and one-eighth of insertion one and one-half 
inch wide for bands and to trim. Price of pattern, 9d. or 


20 cents. 
——_>______- 


No. 5248.—LITTLE GIRLS’ DRESS. 


Fine nainsook and all-over embroidery were used for the 
stylish frock shown in the adjacent column, edging supply- 
ing decoration. The full, pouching front and gathered 





‘ accord with those in the body. 
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backs, depending from a yoke that is pointed in front and 
square at the back, are supported by a lining adjusted by 
uoder-arm and shoulder seams. A closing is made at the 
back, and the neck nay be low and round- 
ing, or higb and finished with a standing 
collar. Sleeves terminating in points at the 
elbow may be worn alone or. over bishop 
sleeves gathered into strap-bands. The 
straight skirt is gathered all around the top 
and has a deep hem at the lower edge. It 
joins the long-waisted body under a ribbon 
sash jauntily bowed at the back. 

Pale green-and-pink checked mercerized 
gingham will be effective with the yokes 
cut on the bias and trimmed with beading 


run with black velvet ribbon. A pretty 
dress for cool days could be produced in 
fine hair-striped challis, with the yoke and 
bishop sleeves of silk in a shade that will 
harmonize; narrow lace insertion would 
provide decoration, and a sash of the silk 
narrowly hemmed at the side edges and 


having deep stitched hems at the ends will 
bow nicely at the back. 

We have pattern No. 5248 in seven sizes 
for little girls from three to nine years of 
age. To make the dress for a girl of five 
years, the dress needs two yards and three- 
eighths of goods thirty-six inches wide, with 
half a yard of all-over embroidery eighteen 
inches wide for yoke, collar and wristbands, 
Price of pattern, 9d. or 20 cents. 


——_—__ —___ 
No. 5277.—LITTLE GIRLS’ FRENCH DRESS. 


Unique construction marks the pretty 

French mode illustrated on page 3228 

made of pink lawn, with wristbands, collar and yoke of 
embroidery frilled with narrow edging. Box-plaits relieve 
the plainness of the front and backs, which are made over 
a fitted lining. A deep yoke with pointed or straight lower 
edge is a feature and is topped by a 
standing collar, while the sleeves 
made in one-seam bishop style, are 
secured at the wrist with close bands. 
A closing is made at the back and 
the skirt, which is attached to the 
waist under a ribbon sash, has gath- 
ered fulness at the back and’ sides 
with box-plaits arranged in front to 





Very dainty will be a dress in bis- 
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LITTLE GIRLS’ DRESS, WITH HIGH OR ROUND NECK, AND FULL- LEXGTH 
OR ELBOW SLEEVES TOGETHER OR SEPARATELY. 


(For Description gee this Page.) 


cuit-colored albatross, with a pale-blue sash and yoke of 
blue silk tucking; equally effective fabrics are cashmere, 
challis, India and China,silks, percale, batiste and piqué. 


FASHIONS FOR AUGUST, 1901. 


A simle little dress could be made of piqué with the yoke, 
collar and sleeves of the piqué cut crosswise trimmed with 
narrow needlework insertion. A ribbon sash in some pretty 
delicate color knotted at the side would be becoming. 

We have pattern No. 5277 in seven sizes for 
little girls from three to nine years of age. For 
a girl of five years, the dress needs two yards 
and three-eighths of goods thirty-six inches 
wide, with three-fourths of a yard of all-over 
embroidery eighteen inches wide for collar, 
yoke and wristbands. Price of pattern, 9d. or 


20 cents. 
—_——___. 


No. 5304.—LITTLE GIRLS’ OR BOYS’ DRESS. 


Practical mothers will appreciate the dainty 
simplicityof the dress shown in the accompanying engravings 
produced in nainsook and trimmed with insertion and wide 
and narrow embroidered edging. The full skirt is smooth 
under the arms, being gathered at the top, where it is 
sewed to a pointed yoke outlined by a frill of embroidery. 
A shallow band completes the neck, and a closing is made 
at the back, while the sleeves are in full bishop style 
with close bands at the wrist. 

India silk will express the mode charmingly, with a gar- 
niture of Mechlin lace and insertion, and hematitching 
will add a finish on the skirt. Gingham, 
batiste, clallis and albatross are also suitable. 

We have pattern No. 5304 in seven sizes 
for children from one-half to six years of 
age. For a child of tive years, the dress 
requires two yards and three-fourths of 
material thirty-six inches wide. Price, 6d. 
or 15 cents. 





No. 5284.—LITTLE GIRLS’ OR BOYS’ 

| RUSSIAN DRESS. 

Piqué was used for making the Russian 
dress pictured on this page, ribbon-run beading and inser- 
tion bein 
at figure 
while the right front, which is considerably broader than 
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embroidery on the collar and cuffs. A pleasing effect 
could be obtained by omitting the sailor collar and making 
the dress in navy-blue serge with a band of the material . 
machine-stitched along the front edge of the overlapping 







employed for garniture ; another view is given 
o. 70 B. Box-plaits are introduced in the back, 


the left one, has gathered fulness at the 
neck and waist, a closing being made 
at the left side in true Russian fashion. 
The standing coilar finishing the neck 
is followed by a deep sailor-collar that 
may be omitted, and the sleeves are in 
one-seam bishop style, drooping over 
shallow bands. The three-piece skirt. 
smooth in front and arranged in box- 
plaits at the back, is attached to the 
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Lerrtz Giris’ FRENCH DRESS, WITH POINTED OR SQUARE YOKE AND 
ATTACHED SKIRT. 


(For Description see Page 222.) 





waist, and the joining is concealed by a band of rib- 


bon-run beading. : 
A pretty little frock will be in tan cashmere, with Eastern 
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LITTLE GIRLS’ OR BOYS’ DRESS, WITH POINTED YOKE AND STRAIGHT 
LOWER EDGE. 


(For Description see this Page.) 
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5284 


LITTLE GIRLS’ OR Boys' RUSSIAN DRESS, WITH ATTACHED SKIRT, AND 
WITH OR WITHOUT THE SAILOR COLLAR. 


(For Description see this Page.) 


edge to correspond with a stitched collar, sleeve bands and 
belt. Other suitable materials are duck, madras, gingham, 
mercerized linen, challis and pongee. 

We have pattern No. 5284 in seven sizes for children 
from three to nine years of age. For a child of five years, 
the dress requires three yards and one-fourth of goods 
twenty-seven inches wide, with a yard and three-fourths of 
beading one and one-fourth inch wide for neckband, wrist- 
bands and totrim. Price of pattern, 9d. or 20 cents. 


aa 
No. 5262.—LITTLE GIRLS’ OR BOYS’ FRENCH DRESS. 


The quaint dress depicted on page 224 evidences the 
modishness of the long body effect characteristic cf French 
styles. It is shown in a development of fine white lawn, 
with bands and frills of embroidery. Under-arm and 
shoulder seams connect the backs and front, which are 
without fulness and shaped low and rounding at the 
neck or finished high with a shallow, standing collar. A 
smooth, circular bertha characterizes the mode, which 
closes at the back with buttons and button-holes. The 
short puff sleeves are completed with bands and frills of 
embroidery, but full-length bishop sleeves similarly finished 
are also provided. The straight skirt is gathered all around 
the top and is attached to the waist under a ribbon sash 
passed through straps and bowed at the back. 

China and wash silks, mercerized linen and lawn, 
percale, batiste, muslin, Swiss and dimity will express the 
mode daintily. A party dress may be in cream-colored 
surah and lace, with a pink Louisine sash. Small plaid 
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gingham with bias folds of the material arranged on feature of the garment. It is reversod at the outer edge 
the front and back will produce a practica] little dress. and rounds away from the throat, where the ends meet. 
We have pattern No. 5262 in six sizes for chil- 

dren from two to seven years of age. For a child 
of five vears, the dress requires two yards and 
three-eighths of goods thirty-six inches wide, 
with eight yards and throe-eighths of insertion 
one inch wide for bands, straps and to trim. 
Price of pattern, 9d. or 20 cents. 
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No. 5305.—INFANTS’ SHAKER CLOAK OR LONG 
WRAP. 


The quaint Shaker cloak illustrated below 
is a fashion eminently suited to baby’s require- 
ments and is shown in a development of cream- 
colored cashmere. The mode depends from a 
smooth yoke in rounding outline, below which 
the abundant 
fulness of the 
wrap portion is 
taken up in 
gathers. The 
yoke’ is con- 
cealed by a 
short shoulder 
cape that is of 
circular shap- 


INFANTS’ CHRISTENING OR CEREMONIAL DRESS, WITH ROUND YOKE. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


Ribbon ties are used to fasten the garment in front. 

A wrap of this type will be handsome in white camel’s- 
hair, bound with white satin ribbon and showing a shoul- 
der cape of white bengaline. Henrietta, albatross, broad- 
cloth, silk flannel, etc., are also recommended. 

We have pattern No. 5305 in one size only. To make 
the garment will require two yards and one-eighth of 
material forty-four inches wide, with three-eighths of a 
yard of silk twenty inches wide to line the hood. Price 
of pattern, 9d. or 20 cents. 





pec? 5262 : ; 
eerikei Giniw on Bova Wicca Dama wide Hidh-ok ROUND Neck No, 5302.—INFANTS’ CHRISTENING OR CEREMONIAL 
AND WITH FULL-LENGTH OR SHORT SLEEVES. DRESS. 
(For Description see Page 223.) Daintiness, an important consideration in infants’ gar- 


ments, is evidenced in the pretty christen- 
ing-robe shown above. Nainsook was used 
to make it, associated with all-over lace, 
lace insertion and edging in two widths 
and ribbon. The body is gathered at the 
bottom and at the top, where it joins a 
round yoke, and a closing is made at the 
back. Full, graduated bretelles of the edg- 
ing are a pretty feature, and the sleeves, 
shaped with one seam and completed with 
narrow wristbands, are in keeping with the 
mode. The long, straight-skirt, gathered 
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\ \ 3 all around the top and joined with a 

! \ \ belt to the body, is trimmed at the bottom 
f a N with ruffles of lace alternating with bands 
\ Wy : of insertion. 

\ \\ The design may be effectively developed 
| \\ \\ in white China silk, with garniture of 
ay \\ \ Mechlin lace and ribbon-run beading. Per- 

\ i \ \\ sian lawn, with simple hemstitched frills, 
j \ 


is also suitable, with a yoke of tiny hem- 

stitched tucks arranged in groups, Other 

appropriate materials are muslin, linen 
long-cloth, dimity and batiste. 

ENE ANTE SUSEEE CLOSE OR ONG Wear. We have pattern No. 5802 in one size 

(For Description see this Page.) only. To make the dress, will require 

two yards and three-eighths of material 

ing and partially covered by the hood, which shows a lin- forty-four inches wide, with one-fourth of a yard of all- 

ing of silk matching the cloak ‘and is the characteristic over lace eighteen inches wide for the yoke, a yard and 
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FASHIONS FOR AUGUST, 1901. 


one-half of edging three and three-fourths inches wide for 


the bretelle-frills, and two yards and one-eighth of insertion. 


three-fourths inch 
wide for belt and 
wristbands. Price, 
9d. or 20 cents. 
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No. 5309.—IN- 
FANTS' JAPAN- 
ESE HOUSE 
SACK. 


The tiny house 
sack shown here- 
with will prove of 
the greatest comfort to baby. It was developed in fine 
white flannel, with bands of the same material in pale 








5309 
INFANTS’ JAPANESE HOUSE-SACK. 
(For Description see this Page.) 
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pink. Tucks stitched: to seus depth «characterize the 
fronts and back, and the doubled bands finishing the neck 
and front edges are rolled to form revers. A similar band 
completes the loose one-seam sljeeve, and the garment is 
lapped in front. 

Silk, albatross and lady’s-cloth are appropriate for the 
mode, and the. bands should be of a contrasting color or 
material. <A pretty little sack could be produced in white 
cashmere having light-blue polka spots, with bands of 
plain light-blue cashmere and the tucks stitched with 
white silk. Fancy stitching is always a dainty finish 
for infants’ garments and may be used effectively on this 
one to secure the tucks. 

We have pattern No. 5809 in one size only. To make 
the sack, requires seven-eighths of a yard of goods twenty- 
seven inches wide, with three-eighths of a yard of con- 
trasting material in the saine width for the bands. Price 
of pattern, 6d. or 10 cents. 
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No. 5312.—LITTLE BOYS’ OR GIRLS’ JAOKET. 


White piqué developed the jacket represented on this 
page which is suitable alike for little boys and girls. The 
fronts, lapping broadly in double-breasted fashion, round 
away at the lower edge, and the seams under the arms 
that join them to the box back are terminated to form 
vents. <A broad collar, fancifully shaped and frilled with 
embroidery, adds a dainty finish at the neck. Deep pockets 
are applied on each side, and the comfortably close two- 
seam sleeves are completed with turn-back cuffs. 

A jacket in geranium-red cloth, with gilt buttons, would 
be especially pretty with a white piqué dress or one of 
patnral-colored linen. For general wear blue serge will 
prove very serviceable, with a collar of white linen duck, 
and pearl buttons for fastening. Cheviot, brilliantine, duck 
and Galatea are emong the numerous fabrics that will yield 
gratifying results, and for garniture bands of insertion or 
rows of braid contrasting with the material may be used. 

We have pattern No. 5312 in seven sizes for children 
from one to seven years of age. Fora child of five years 
the jacket requires a yard and three-fourths of goods 





twenty-seven inches wide. Price of 
pattern, 6d. or 15 cents. 
—_————_--@ 

No 5266—LITTLE BOYS’ DRESS. 

A neat and becoming dress for a lit- 
tle lad is illustrated on this page in two 
developments, showing its adaptability 
for both plaid and plain materials. 
Green-and-red plaid- was used in one 
instance and tan serge in the other, in 
each ease in combination with red 
velvet and trimmed with appliqué band. 
The back has fulness disposed in back- 


ward-turning plaits stitched to waist 
depth and flaring below. A similar ar- 
rangement is carried out in the front, 
which is cut in V outline at the neck to 
accommodate the tapering ends of a 
sailor-collar and display a shield. A 
yoke-facing distinguishes the shield, 
while the ends of the broad sailor-collar 
may be in either of two styles, and the garment is designed 
to be slipped on over the head. A leather belt pussed 


0 





through straps encircles the 
waist, and the full sleeves are 

tucked at the lower part to 

cuff depth. 

Fine flannel, cloth, duck, 
Galatea, brillantine, etc., may 
be appropriately used for the 
dress, with all-over e:mbroid- 
ery, corded silk or other con- 
trasting material for the collar 
and shield. White piqué would 

develop becomingly for a washable dress, with rows of 
insertion -ra frill of edging for decoration and the belt 
could be of the piqué or insertion. 

We have pattern No. 5266 in four sizes for little 
boys from two to five years of age. To make the dress 
for a boy of five years, will require two yards and one- 
fourth of cloth fifty inches wide, together with five- 
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LITTLE BOYS’ OR GIRLS’ JACKET. 
(For Description see this Page.) 





LITTLE Boys’ DRESS, WITH SAILOR vOLLaAy IN Two STYLES: 10 BE SLIPPED ON OVER THE 
EAD. 


(For Description see this Page.) 


eighths of a yard of velvet twenty inches wide for fac- 
ing and sailor collar. Price of pattern, 9d. or 20 cents. 
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No. 5297.— LITTLE BOYS' DRESS. 


Piqué and embroidered insertion were used in developing 
the little dress illustrated below. The mode has a 
seamless back, and the fronts, which are shaped at the top 
to reveal a removable shield, close diagonally with buttons 
and button-holes. The tapering ends of the deep sailor- 
collar flare to reveal the shield, while a shailow standing 
collar is at the neck. <A belt buckled in front and held in 
position by straps attached to the under-arm seams en- 
circles the waist. The one-seatn sleeves are plaited to cuff 
depth, and an emblem embroidered on ihe shield is an 
appropriate addition. 

Red and écru linen will contrast prettily and may be 
effectively used to develop the mode, and a belt of 
white or red wi]l be a suitable adjuuct. - French flannel, 
brilliantine, cashmere, madras, denim, ete., are equally 
ada ee 

have pattern No. 5297 in four sizes for little bovs 
from two to five years of age. For a boy of five years, the 
dress will require three yards 
and one-fourth of muterial 
twenty-seven inches’ wide. 
Price of pattern, 9d. or 20 


cents. 
———_.@——______—. 


No. 52908.—BOYS’ SHIRT- 
WAIST. 


White cambric was used for 
the boys’ shirt-waist illustrated 
on this page. The garment is 
shaped by shoulder seams cov- ES 
cred with stitched straps and f= J 
also by seams under the arms eS. 
and has forward-turning tucks a F 
at each side of a box-plait ar- 
ranged down the front, through 
which a closing is made with 
buttons and button-holes. The 
back has fulness taken up in 
three box-plaits, and an 
applied belt follows the 
waist-line. Shirt sleeves 
having the revulation 
Jups and attached or re- 
movable cuffs are used ; 
in the latter case wrist- 
bands are provided for 
the finish. Neck com- 
pletion is afforded by a 
shallow band concealed 
by a medium-high, turn- 
down linen collar. 

A comfortable and 
serviceable = shirt-waist 
may be developed in 
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blue-and-gray striped 
outing flannel, and a 
blue or black tie will 


add an effective touch. 
Percale, gingham, madras, duck. French flannel, China and 
wash silks, etc., are equally suitable. 

We have pattern No. 5298 in twelve sizes for Lovs from 
three to fourteen years of age. For a boy of eleven years, 
the shirt-waist requires two yards of material thirty-six 
inches wide, with half a yard of linen in the same width 
for the collar. Price of pattern, 9d. or 20 cents. 


——__ > —__-_—. 


NOTES CN MEN'S AND BOYS' DRESS. 


The young man who aims at correct attire will choose 
for Summer afternoons and evenings at the seaside or 
Iountain resort or even in the city, a suit of white flannel 
—trousers and double-breasted sack coat, white duck 
trousers with a navy-blue fine serge sack coat, or a smit of 
gray flannel with hair-line stripe of darker gray or black. 
A soft white silk or fine linen neégligé shirt, with turn- 
over linen collar and small bow tie of dainty colored. silk, 
may be worn with either of these suits. White canvas or 


LITTLE Buys’ DRESS, WITH DIAGONAL CLOSING, REMOVABLE 
SHIELD AND SHAWL SalILOR-COLLAR. 


(For Description see this Page.) 





Boys’ SHIRT-WAIST. WITH OR’ WITHOUT MEDIUM-HIGH TURN-DOWN COLLAR, 
AND WITH WRISTBANDS OR ATTACHED OR REMOVABLE CUFFS. 


(For Description gee this Page.) 
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patent-leather low-cut shoes and fancy hose shvuld also 
form a part of this outfit. A white rough straw gailor or 
a Panama in Alpine shape is the appropriate headgear; 
either hat may be worn with the other Summer suits of 
flannel, light-weight Scotch and English cheviots, dark- 
blue serge and linen. With morning or sack suits colored 
shirts will continue in high favor. The favorite patterns 
show stripes running perpendicularly, narrow striped 
effects in black being an especial favorite. A white shirt 
with narrow black stripes and no perceptible pattern is 
very smart in both the stiff-bosom and neéyligé types: 

The dressing of boys between the ages of six and twelve 
or fourteen years is scarcely a difficult problem in these 
days of variety in materials and styles. There are two 
main points to be considered in the selection of these 
carments: durability of fabric and freedom of action to 
the wearer. J.inen crash, duck, butcher’s linen and Gala- 
tea are the best wash fabrics, and a generous supply should 
be prepared. These inaterials are usually fashioned into 
the jaunty sailor suits, both the knee and Jong or Middy 
trousers being shown, and thie 
sailor blouse or short jacket 
with sailor collar to be worn 
over a blouse-waist. The sailor 
costume is especially suitable 
for wear by boys from three to 
: cight years ofage. The quaint 
| Russian suits are also extremely 
: stylish for these little men. 

Norfolk-jacket suits of finely 
checked cheviot, with capa- 
cious pockets and belt and 
closed hirh in the neck, to be 
4 worn with a small turn-down 
ZA white linen collar and band 
Z tie, are worn by youths of ten 
to fourteen years and are espe- 
cially liked for outdoor sports. 

The Rugby suit comprises 
knee trousers banded and but- 
toned at the outside scam of 
the leg. The coat is low 
cut with small lapels and 
side pockets over the left 
breast. A double-breast- 
ed waistcoat lapping high 
over the chest is the usual 
accompaniment to this 
jacket, and the c stume, 
suitable for well-.’evel- 
oped lads of frem ten to 
twelve years, is com- 
pleted by a high t-:rn- 
over linen collar. 

Venetian cloth. home- 
spun, serge, cheviot and 
mixed worsteds sre em- 
ployed for developing the 
non-washable suits. <A 
navy-blue serge or che- 
viot or a brown-mixed 
Scotch worsted would make both a stylish and serviceable 
suit either in the Norfolk or Rugty style. 

Low-crowncd straw sailor hats and light-weight derbvs 
are selected fur dress hats for. these small wearers, while the 
little lad of three or four years will wear the flat tarpaulin 
sailor hat with a dark silk band bearing the name of a 
favorite ship. 

For recreation purposes there are many varieties of 
crash, duck and linen caps, all of whjch have short front 
brims and full crowns. Some are divided by corded seams, 
while others have a simple scam division. Plaid and 
checked cheviot caps show novelties in leather-corded 
seams and crown bands. 

Low, laced shoes of canvas trimmed with tan leather are 
preferred for outing purposes, though heavy tan shoes worn - 
with golf stockings are approved and even more practical. 

For dress occasions patent leather or other black shoes, 
laced or buttoned, are the proper foot covering. The soles 
should be stout and heels are altogether dispensed with 
until the twelfth year is passed. 
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BLACK AND GILT BUTTERFLY. 
Figure No. 1.—This dainty butterfly of black and gilt is 


of the double 
variety and 
rather above 
the average 
size. It is 
made of a nar- 
row black silk 
braid the fill- 
ing-in stitches 
being worked 
with a gold 
thread. The 
lower parts of 
the wings are 
filed in with 
point de Brux- 
elles stitch, 
while the re- 
mainder is 
simply Sorren- 
to bars form- 
ing a network, 
The edge is 
outlined with 
a picot, and 
the antenn® 
are formed of 
gold cord, 


FIGURE No. 


with the tips coiled round and round in a flat circle. 
The gold thread employed for this is of the best quality 


Ficure No. 2.—Pormt Lace Bags. 





and has no filling 
for the centre as 
has the cheaper 
cords. This 
thread is now 
greatly used in 
all kinds of lace 
work, and when 
associated with 
the white and 
cream braids is 
warranted to 
come out unim- 
paired after the 
lace is renovated; 
in fact, it is even 
guaranteed to 
wash without 
detriment to the 
gilt. This is quite 
impossible with 
the cheaper and 
filled threads, 
which will not 
only be ruined 
after restoration 
but tarnish when 
worn a very short 
time. 

The butterfly 
is wired with a 
fine silk-covered 
wire placed all 
around the out- 
line and once 
through the cen- 
tre of the large 


wings. These wires are allowed to hang down from the 
centre of the body to be attached to a hairpin later on. 


POINT LACE BARB. 
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As has been advised before in theso 
columns, only the best braids and threads . 
should be employed, as lace-work re- 
quires a vast. amount of time and patience 
to accomplish it properly, and when well 
done lasts a lifetime; hence the import- 
ance of procuring first-class matcrials 
that both time and energy be not wasted. 


Fieure No. 2.—This little point lace barb is very simply 





1.—BLACK AND GILT BUTTERFLY. 


constructed; 
the spaces for 
filling-in are 
very small so 
that an ama- 
teur might at- 
tempt this de- 
sign without 
fear. Mousse- 
line de soie is 
employed for 
the centre and 
is outlined 
with tworows 
of the braid 
connected by 
detached Sor- 
rento bars. 


PRINCESS 
LACE BARB. 


Fictre No. 
3.— Honiton 
braid placed 
in correct po- 
sitions and as- 
sociated with 


point lace braid constitutes the formation of this design. 
The same idea of detatched Sorrento bars is followed out 
in this design as in figure No. 2, although in a different 


part of the barb. 
are filled in with 
spider-webs and 
a net-work of 
Sorrento bars; 
the centres of 
the rosettes are 
also completed 
with spiders. A 
point lace braid 
forms the out- 
line, and to this 
is sewed a fine 
picot braid or 
urling. Mousse- 
ine de soie or 
chiffon is used 
for the centre 
of both barbs, 
but net or Per- 
sian lawn may 
be substituted if 
desired. 

We are in- 
debted to Sara 
Hadley, profes- 
sional lace-mak- 
er, for the infor- 
mation contained 
in this article. 
Patterns and ma- 
terials for mak- 
ing the lace 
shown in this 
and previous 
numbers of THE 





The spaces around the Honiton braid 


Fiaure No. 3.—PrRincess Lace Bags. 


DrxiveaTor can be obtained by mail or in person, at her 
art rooms, No. 84 West Twenty-second Street, New York, 





A Suburban House and its furnishings 
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By ALICE M. KELLOGG. 


The suburban house is an important part of modern 
chitecture; to a Jarge proportion of inhabitants the 
st important, as it supplies a residence for all the year 
and. It is the Winter establishment and the Summer 
sort, supplying complete indoor comfort in the cold 
ather and the refreshing air space of veranda and Jawn 
- the warm months. 

The question of where to plant a home begins with the 
2parations for marriage, and the considerations of town 
d country end, in the majority of cases, with the happy 
dium offered by a suburban location. To the business 
in this means, after a half hour’s travel at night, the 
solute retirement from the surroundings wherein he has 
led ; pe repuse without the fretting noises of the 
y; the Saturday half-holiday and Sunday rest in 


the unrestricted atmosphere of the suburban residence. 

The social life of the suburbs is a pleasant factor for the 
housewife, who finds at either hand the neizhborliness that 
is unknown in the town and out of reach in the country. 
There is, too, the choice of schools for the children, and 
the unconventional pleasures of outdoor life. 

An immense advance in the outward aspect of the subur- 
ban house has marked the closing years of the nineteenth 
century, an improvement that was generated by the popular 
revival of Colonial architecture. Exaggerated and. mean- 
ingless ornament has been left behind, and in its place has 
come a strong tendency toward simpler, more artistic con- 
struction. This fact can be tested by any one who will take 
one of the trolley lines that run out from the large cities 
into the suburbs, and look over the collections of bouses 


THE LIVING HALL, LOOKING INTO THE PARLOR. 
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grouped together in exclusive little parks or built into rows 
in successive streets and avenues. Even the difference in 
houses built in the last ten years from those that belong to 
the period previous to that time is very marked. The 
newest neighborhoods where, as a rule, the most modern 
conditions prevail are, of course, the most impressive to 
the student, yet even where the older structures mingle 
with the new there is still the lesson of contrast. The 


Colonial thought, even if not the plan, is visible on all sides. 


‘And one need not.” as a writer said several years ago in 
d-scribing American country dwellings, “quarrel over the 


question whether the Colonial house is American or not. 


In any strict sense, of course, it does not deserve the naine; 
nothing does, save the wigwam of the North and the pueblo 
of the South. Of course. its patterns were all imported, 
and sometimes their treatment was very strictly imitative ; 
but certain frequent features may fairly be called original; 
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meet the change in main requirements, and to provide for 
a hundred suburdinate new requirements, must be of such 
a character that the old exterior pattern cannot often be 
retained. For this pattern is certainly not flexible, elastic, 
given to indefinite extension and the indefinite multiplica- 
tion of minor constructive features. The effect of quiet 
dignity which is its greatest charm depends very largely 
just upon its simple, unbroken outlines, and its broad un- 
broken masses.” 

This judgment, however, does not doom this early style 
of architecture to entire disuse, for, in conclusion the 
writer suggests the part it can best play as, in its adapted 
forms, it meets the life of the presert day. With this idea 
in mind, supported by.a fair knowledge of the characteris- 
tics of the Colonial house, the suburban houses, in every 
kind ard degree, assume a deeper interest. Many of them 
embudy the best of those older lines. arrangements and 
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THESE PLANS ARE REVERSED IN THE HOUSE PHOTOGRAPHED, 


and when the translution into wood occurred, that was 
certainly original enough. Then, our Colonial work has 
stood longer than any other, and is identified with whatever 
historic associations we can call our own. This, with its 
cndeniable charm, certainly gives it a strong hold upon our 
affections.” 

Later, speaking of the Colonial house in its exact repro- 
duction being unsuited tu the present day: “ Its air is, in- 
deed, as of a delightfully complete domesticity, but it by 
no means fulfils to the modern American mind the promise 
it holds vut to the eye. In relation tothe habits we have 
acquired during more than a century of rapidly changing 
existence, it is not one-half so usable as it looks. It pro- 
vides for only the simplest, most unvaried and homogeneous 
domestic:and social customs, and only for housekeeping of 
what seems a very primitive pattern.” And then in regard 
to changing the Colonial design to suit later needs: “The 
alterations in plan and arrangement which are necessary to 


plans, but in the modified form that fits into this era. 

A charming home in both exterior design and interior 
treatment is shown this month by photographic view and 
floor plans. The neighborhood has had the advantage of 
certain restrictions that have kept the process of building 
up toa first-class standard. Each house is detached, with 
a small lawn at the front and rear and a park-like effect is 
reached by the exclusion of fences. _Each kouse owner 
vies with his neighbor in gardening attempts, and in the 
tiny space left for this purpose around tlic house illustrated, 
there have been some very successful results. At the back 
the two angles of the yard are set with small trees and 
bushes, the fence line is covered by a pretty hedge, and long 
beds of flowers are ranged on either side. The porch is 
draped with annual vines until the -hardy climnbers have 
reached maturity. While the simplicity of this treatment. 
is not unusual, the choice of shrubs, trees and plants has 
been so carefully made as to be farbeyond the commonplace. 
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A conspicuous detail in houses of suburban situation is 
the color of the paint or stain applied to the outside. Just 
how exacting a problem this is can be realized only after an 
all-round consideration of the subject and a comparison 
with other buildings. A professional architect, in writing 
a hook to assist amateur home-makers, has devoted one- 
fourth of his pages to the painting problem, without con- 
veying, after all, any very conclusive help. In the house 
illustrated a warm gray paint covers the sides, with white 
trimmings and dark sage-green shut- 
ters. The combination is a happy 
result, quiet and harmonious. 

The first-floor plan should be thought- 

fully studied to understand the inter- 
ior fittings. A distinct colorscheme has 
been carried out in the three living- 
rooms, which is rendered particularly 
agreeable by the double openings. 
From one point to another, the colors 
strike together without discord, and 
in pleasant contrast one with another. 
The vestibule is of good size, well 
lighted and provided with a mirror 
set with hat hooks, a chest of carved 
English oak, and a tile for holding 
umbrellas. The side walls have a 
wainscot of natural oak, and the up- 
per walls are covered with a gold- 
tinted Japanese leather. 

The living hall unites the offices of 
reception-room and sitting-room in 
pleasant fashion. It is secured from 
unnecessary interruption and Winter 
draughts by the vestibule,and a second 
door of entry. Its easy access further 
accentuates its hospitable feeling. ENT 

The color that predominates in the a 
living hall is a deep, red-orange that 
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assimilates well with the natural oak of the open 
beams, wainscot and plate shelf, mantel, book shelves 
and window seats. A Turkish rug of this same shade is 
partially covered by a tracery of dark blue. The latter 
color appears again in decorative bits of pottery that are 
placed upon the plate shelf. The fireplace is set with buff- 
colored brick, and the opening is arranged to burn either 
coal or wood. A built-in seat at the right is convenient 
for firelight reflections. The three different views shown 
of the living hall bring out some points characteristic of 
household comfort—books within easy reach of a person 
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seated; a Morris chair made up in the dark oak to cor- 
respond to the library table, and a tall Jamp to light the 
corner of the room near the parlor. 

A picturesque nook opens from the living hall on the first 
landing of the stairway. Here a wide seat under the win- 
dow is utilized for seating purposes and for holding plants. 
From this position comes in the pretty vista of the parlor, 
shown in the illustration, the steps and seat offering a 
unique place for enjuying the music from the inner room. 
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STEPS IN LIVING HALL. 





The parlor is treated 
quite out of the con- 
ventional white-and- 
gold or rose-pink style. 
The walls are sage 
green, and the wood- 
work a curly birch. 
The furniture is ma- 
hogany, and the inner 
curtains woven in 
light and dull tones 
of red silk. These 
colors all appear again 
in a large Kirman rug 
that nearly covers 
the floor. 

The plain 
walls are a pleasant 
background for the 
water-color paintings, 
permitting the use of 
the figured hangings at the windows and doorways. Only 
one corner of the parlor is illustrated, showing the new make 
of Oolonial-style upright. This design has an ornamental 
appearance in delightful contrast to the ordinary shapes. 

n the dining-room there is a vision of “green things 
growing.” A small conservatory, that does not appear on 
the plan but came in as a happy afterthought, has been 
added in the corner next to the butler’s pantry. Its shelves 
are a ready store-house for the dining-table fernery, and 
for extra occasions that call for special flower decoration 
throughout the house. The ceiling of thedining-room has 
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open beams with squares of baff-tinted plaster, and the oak 
woodwork and furniture have a contrasting color in deep- 
blue hangings at the doorways. The butler’s pantry, as is 
usual, is the connecting link between dining-room and 
kitchen, and in size and general equipment fulfils its 
important mission of step-saving. The kitchen is well 
arranged, of good size and excellently lighted. Au inclosed 
porch at the rear has a space for a refrigerator. An extra 
thought for downstairs comfort is the coat-closet at the 

























A CORNER OF THE PARLOR. 
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back of the vestibule, opening upon the 
stairway. This is convenient for holding 
over-shoes and outdoor wraps. 

Still another point worth observing is 
the clever arrangement by which one 
stairway suffices for the household in the 
front and back part of the house. Ex- 
pense and space are both economized in 
this way. 

Going upstairs, one carries with him the 
impression of warm coloring to which he 
has been introduced in the living hall. 
The red-orange paper is still upon the 
walls, and the same tint in two shades 
appears on the Brussels carpet. The den, 
at the head of the stairs, unites for its 
color scheme the red-orange with olive 
green, the former in a printed pattern on 
the walls, the green being adopted for the 
spread of the divan, the floor rug and as 
a hanging at the doorway. The den is 
designated in the diagram as a bedroom, 
but its utility as a small upstairs sitting- 
room or workroom for the head of the 
family made itself known while the house 
was under way, and it became duly fur- 
nished with writing desk and typewriting 
machine, working and easy chairs, and a 
comfortable lounge. Although not very large, it receives 
ventilation from opposite windows and is equipped with 
acloset. If occasion required, it could readily be fitted up 
for an extra sleeping-room. 

Besides the den at the head of the stairs and the bath- 
room next to it, there is a large family sleeping-room with 
a child’s room opening from it, and a double room for 

ests, all on the second floor. The child's room is treated 
to blue and white on walls and floor, with special little 
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book and toy cases built in. The family room bas a deep 
cream paper printed with yellow poppics. The bedstead 
aud furniture are of oak, and the window hangings und 
draperies are of white muslin and linen taffeta. Although 
no illustration of this room is shown, one may note on the 
floor plan its shape and size, its large closet, good wall space 
for bed and dresser, and double corner windows. In one 
angle a wicdow seat hag been built in, with openings under- 
neath for storing away urderwear, There is a lightness 
and clieerfulness about 
this room that is not 
alone an architectural 
accomplishment, but is 
the result of the right 
selection in each detail 
of the furnishings and 
decorations. 

The guest room em- 
bodies several deliglit- 
ful attributes in color 
and general furnish- 
ings. Its size is suited 
(or one or two oceu- 
pants, and its supply of 
windows—two on the 
side and one in front— 
affords ventilation 
without the need of 
opening the door. The 
washstand is placed 
quite out of sight of 
the doorway, and the 
bureau stands between 
two windows and two 
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DINING-ROOM, WITH CORNER FOR PLANTS. 


gas jets. The closet is of ample size and is nicely sit- 
uated. Such details as these may often be successfully 
accomplished in the family rooms, but are often ne- 
glected or impossible to reach in the room devoted to 
the visitor. 

The regular furnishings of this chamber include a hand- 
some brass bed, bureau and chairs of maple. small Japanese 
rugs in rose and ivory colors, and an English paper show- 
ing alternate stripes of pink and buds of roses, 





By LINA BEARD, One of the Authors of “ The American Girl’s Handy Book.” 


HOW TO BUILD LOG CABINS, MAKE RAIL FENCES, WELL-SWEEPS, TREES, GRASS, PONDS AND CANOES. 
IN TWO PARTS.—Part I. 


A bright gray-eyed little Kentucky boy, of whom all Yet from such modest surroundings came one of the great- 
children have heard and whose memory is honored by the est of Americans. Could you have been at the World’s 
entire nation, lived years ago in a quaint log cabin so Fair in 1898 you might have seen a log cabin which was 
small it would now 
seem about the right 
size for a large play- 
house. There was 
only one room, and 
that contained only a 
few pieces of rough 
home-made furniture. 
The boy with his mu- 
sical laugh was busy 
and healthy, making 
the best of everything 
and sleeping soundly 
on the dried leaves 
piled in one corner of 
the loft over the room. 
There were no stairs 
for the little fellow to 
ascend, so he climbed 
to his primitive couch 
by means of wooden 
pegs driven in the 
side of the room. He 
never complained of 
any hardship, but al- 
ways tried to better 
things; and after he 
grew to be a man he 
tried to better his 
country, and he suc- 
ceeded. 

Imagine this brave 
boy dressed in the ev- 
ery-day costume of the 
place aud times, wear- 
ing a coon-skin cap 
which partially cover- 
ed his thick dark hair, 
a home-woven shirt, 
trousers of roughly 
tanned deerskin, and 
on his feet, not shoes, 
but home-made moc- 
casins. Thus attired, 
he daily trudged by 
the side of his sister 
Nancy, walking sev- 
eral miles to a school- 
house, which was also 
built of logs, so ar- 
ranged that they stuck 
_out and formed little 
recesses in which the 
children played hide- 
and-seek. There were 
no windows in the 
building; the day 
crept through the open space where a log had been removed once the home of the boy when the family moved to Ilinois. 
to admit light to enable the girls and boys to see to study. The house was on exhibition at the Fair, having been 
The school floor was the bare brown earth, not even boards. purchased for the purpose ;by’ a special) association. 
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Probably not many girls and boys of the present day have 
ever-seon a genuine Jog cabin, though some may liave spent 
part of their Summer yacation in recently built log houses ip 
the mountains, bat these buildings are usually too Iuxurious 
and spacious to 
bear any resem- 
blance to the 
original — struc- 
tures of logs, 
some of which 
are so filled with 
valuable associa- 
tions that they 
will long be re- 
membered after 
the more preten- 
tious mansions 
have been forgot- 
ten, because of 
the rare human 
life which has 
passed through 
them and left its 
influence upon 
the world. For 
it is noble lives, 
not inanimate 
things, which are 
of real worth. 

Naturally you 
would be glad to 
see the funny lit- 
tle Kentucky log 
cabin where 
Nancy’s brother 
first lived, but long ago the cabin was torn down; how- 
ever, the logs were saved, and in 1895 the old house was 
rebuilt on the original site. The surest way of seeing a 
log cabin like the one in which our little friend and his 
sister lived is for you to erect sucha 
house. Then you will know exactly 
what little ‘‘Abe’s”” home was like— 
for you must have guessed before this 
that Nancy’s brother was 
the martyred President, 
Abraham Lincoln. 

Of course, you cannot 
build a log cabin large 
enough for grown people 
tolivein. Yours will bea 
miniature “ Abe” Lincoln 
cabin, and the longest 
and heaviest logs should 
-be about as large around 
as a lead pencil and 
Measure not more than ( a 
eight inches in length, ae 
the short side logs five 
and a quarter in length. 

Notch each log at both 
ends and on both sides 
(Fig. 1), except the four 
foundation logs, which 
require notches at each 
end but only on the up- 
per side (Fig. 2). When 
erecting the house fit the 
cross logs together at the 
notches (Fig. 8) in order 
to make the walls firm 
and to avoid wide spaces 
between the logs. Let 
the elevation or height 
of the house be four 
inches (Fig. 4). In build- 
ing the roof use side 
logs graduated in length 
(Fig. 5). These gabled 
ends should raise the house two inches through the centre. 
Before adding the roof, slide in two extra side logs, each 
half an inch or so !onger than the side logs proper; place 
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one at each end of the top of the house along tle inside 
of the last logs on top of the side walls (Fig. 6 F E)., The 
longer logs are used to extend the roof back and front 
beyond the building, causing it to project as do the roofs 
on real houses. To produce a like result on the sides, 
have the front and back logs of the roof longer than those 
built in the front and back of the house, the difference 
being the same increase in measurement as in the sides 
of the roof (Fig. 4, AB and CD). 

Out a piece of paper two inches and one-quarter lung 
and an inch and 
one-quarter wide 
to indicate the 
door; fasten it by 
the four corners 
to the centre of 
the front of the 
house immedi- 
ately above the 
foundation log. 
Cut another piece 
of paper the size 
of the window— 
one inch long and 
three-quarters of 
an inch wide— 
and paste it also 
on .the front of 
the house mid- 
way between the 
door and the end 
of the house, al- 
lowing it to come 
a little lower than 
the top of the 
door (Fig. 4). With paint brush and white paint mark 
the logs along the edge of the paper dour and window; 
then carefully take down the house, placing the logs in 
eight different piles: the front of the roof in one place, 
back of roof in another, first end of roof in the third 
pile and second end in the fourth. Tie each group of logs 
separately and label. Proceed in like manner witb the 
four sides of the house proper, first removing the pieces 
of paper. Cut the 
logs marked with 
the white paint on 
the inside of the 
lines to make open- 
ings for the door 
and window, then 
rub off the remaip- 
ing paint from the 
logs. 

Now your mate- 






Fig. 4. 


rial is ready for building and you must find some land upon 
which to erect the house. Fortunately log cabins need 
no cellars, so digging will be unnecessary, and the ground 
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need not be deep. A piece of vook-binder’s stiff paste- 
board or a light-weight wooden board seventeen by 
twenty-three inches or thereabouts will prove the best 
kind of a ground plot and, after space is reserved for 
the house, will 
allow for a large 
yard. Mark the 
location for the 
house a little to 
one side of the 
centre and near 
the back of the 
lot (Fig. 14 H). 
Have ready 
some strong glue 
and begin the 
building of the 
cabin. Glue down 
the four founda- 


tion logs to the 


tious to lay them 
. straizht and even; 
then proceed as when first erecting the building, only this 
time glue each log to the lower ones at the notched ends, 
cane putty in place of mortar between the lengths. of 
the logs. Now, do not say you have no putty. If you 
cannot get it, use plaster-of-paris; if you have no plaster- 
of-paris, use clav; and if there is no clay use mud. The 
ends of the logs bordering the window and doorway must 
be kept from falling together and held level by chips 
glued in between them (Fig. 7). 

Be sure to have the four sides of the Luilding plumb. 
Do not let the walls lean one way or another. This item 
must be borne in mind constantly while building. When 
the house is up, with the exception of the roof, measure 
the two sides of the door and window and cuta_ thin, 
flat piece of wood—old cigar box will do—in the desired 
width and length for jambs. Glue the pieces in place. 
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Figure 8 shows the, first jamb on one side of the door- 
way. When all the jambs are fastened on measure the 
space of the doorway and cut a door of the thin wood 
according to the measurements. Be sure it fits, and see 
that it moves easily back and forth. The door cannot 




















board, being cau- 
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have a knob, because auring those early times there were 
no door-knobs in this country—people used door-latches, 
mostly of wood. with a string hanging down on the out- 
side for friends to pull and thereby lift the inside latch, 
causing the door to open. If. 
the household did not wish 
visitors the string was pulled 
inside the room; then no one 
* outside could open the door, 
as there would not be anything 
to catch hold of. This explains 
the old saving, ‘The fateb- 
string hangs on the outside of 
the dvor.” Bore a hole through 
the little cabin door with the 
redhet end of a hairpin, for 
the latch string; move the bair- 
pin around and around in 
order to burn the hole large 
enough to admit the threading 
through of a string. Dampen 
one end of a short string, 
twist it to a point and pass 
it through the hole to the 
other side, turn the dvor over 
and make a knot in the end 
of the string large enough to 
prevent it coming through 
when the string is pulled from 
the outside. Figure 9 shows 
the inside knot and figure 10 
the outside string. 
Hang the door by means of 
a cloth hinge; glue a half-inch- 
wide strip of muslin length- 
wise along one edge of the 
inside of the door (Fig. 11), 
leaving the other half to be glued on the inside of the 
door jamb that the dvor sill may be on the outside (Fig. 
12). After the door has been satisfactorily secured in its 
proper place build on the roof. As a substitute for clap- 
boards cr shingles glue birch-bark over the rafters to serve 
as a covering. first bending the bark through the centre 
to fit the roof, as a sheet of writing paper is folded. 
When on, fasten over it lengthwise slender poles at wide 
intervals, that the roof may reseinble the original clap- 
board style. In real houses these polee were laid across 
to hold the rough clapboards in position and have thein 
‘break joints,” which means that the clapboards, which 
resemble very long, large shingles, are placed in rows in 
such a way that the centres of the solid bottom edges 
of those in the up- 
per rows overlap 
and cross the 
spaces between thie 
clapboards in the 
lower rows, just as 
ordinary shingles 
are put on houses to-day. 
The chimney must be at one 
end and on the outside of the 
house. Begin at the ground, and 
in Jog-cabin fashion build the 
lower part up about an inch and a 
half of logs. This portion in a 
real log-cabin opens on the inside 
of the room and constitutes part 
of the framework of the fireplace, 
but as the tiny house is merely to 
be admired, it will not be reces- 
sary to carry out the interior in 
detail. Having securely glued the 
lower part of the chimney and 
plastered it between the logs, get 
some burnt matches or split @ 
number of sticks into very slender 
lengths for the remainder of the 
chimney. These are not to be notched. Use them to 
graduate the chimney up a short distance until the open- 
ing is small enough for the chimney proper. Make the 
rest uniform in size and extend it up an inch and a 
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quarter higher than the tup of the house (Fig. 18). Ifthe brown on the inside. Cut it with an old pair of scissors 
chimney was a real one, it would bave to be plastered thick into the desired shape and size; then place the pieces 
inside with mud and between the logs and sticks, but as it 
will not be used for fire or smoke, glue will answer at the 
corners and putty or some other substitute for the cracks. * 
The different materials that are needed for the cabin and 
grounds can be readily obtained. Almost any kind of fairly 
smooth twigs will make fine logs, but try to have them © 
uniform in size. You can find plenty of moss in the woods 
or swamps, and there are a few varieties to be had in the 
open fields; that grow- 
ing in pine woods or 
rocky places is generally 
satisfactory. Gather the 
moss wherever it is to 
be had and obtain as 
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many varieties as possi- SS 
tle. Look for it on old | ——S— 
stunps of trees and: Ss 7S 
weather-beaten fences. : ——$=__ * 
There, too, you will dis- Se 
cover most beautiful lich- 1. os righ 
ens, varyingincolor and ; Sr 
form. Detach them care- : a 
fully and bringthe curi- = ee 
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ous little plants home in 
a box separate from the 
moss. e dainty lich- 
ens do not necd prepara- 
tion for use, but the moss 
does. Place it top down - 
on paper near the fire : 
and dry quickly without ----°- ‘ 
scorching. . 
After it is 
dry shake off 
all impuri- 
ties, such as 
dead leaves, 
grass, sand 
and rotten 
wood. Moss 
that grows 
in swamps 
should be 
carefully 
washed svon 
after being 
obtained as 
the roots are 
difficult to 
clean after 
they become 
dry. Assoon 
as the moss 
has become 
thorough- 
ly dry put it 
away in a 
dark place 
until ready 
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between two smooth boards to dry. Put 
weights or stones of convenient size upon the 
upper board, and very soon the bark will be 
flattened out and ready for use. 

The trees are small, branching twigs. Search 
for those which resemble most closely little 
trees. Examine carefully the structure of 





to use it. Fig. 12, real trees, stand under the branches and 
To obtain gaze up into the foliage; then, on most 
the bark, varieties, you can see exactly how the tree 


hunt up a birch tree—one that has been dead a short grows. Try to remember its appearance; where and 
time is best—and with a sharp knife peel off the pieces how the limbs stand out and the manner in which they 
needed. The bark should be of a rich dark reddish- branch off; then select your twigs accordingly. 
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ABBREVIATIONS USED IN KNITTING 


k.—Anit plain. p.—Purl or. as it Is offen called. seam 

n.— Narrow. o. or th o—Throw the thread Gver the needle. 

o ,p.~—Over and narrow. k 2to.—Kuit2tugether, Same ash. 

Make one.—Muke a atitch thus: Throw the thread Io fren of the needle 
and knit the next stitch in the ordinary manner. (In the next row or round 
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this throw -over ia used as a stitcb.) Or, knit one 
aud purl one vat of she same stitch. 

To hut (106sed.—Insert needie in the back of the 
stitch and knit as usual. 

gi —Slip a stitch: trom the left needie to the right 
necdle without kuitung i . 

si and b.—Slip aud bind. Slip one aritch, knit 
the next: pase the shipped siitco ower the koit atitch 
as in binding off work. 

To Bind or Cast Off.— Either slip or knit the fire 
stitch; knit the next: para che first or slipped 
stitch over the second. and repeat as far as directed. 

ee once actose the work when bu: two needles are used. 

Round.—Koitting once around the work when four or more bpeedles are 
used, as ina sock or stocking. 

Repeat.—This means to work des:'gnatcs sowe, rounds or portions of work 
as many Limes as directed. 


we * Stars or asterisks mean, as mentioned wherever they occur, that the details given between them are to be repeated 


as many times as directed, before going on with those details which follow. 


As an example: * K 2, p i, th o, and 


repeat tw.ce from * ior last *), means that you are to knit as follows: k2,p i, tho; k 2, pl, th. o3 k 2, pi. 
th o, thu: repeating the k 2,pi, th o, twice more after making it the first time, making it threetimes in all before 


proceeding with the next part of the direction. 


UMBRELLA CASE. 


Figure No. 1.—To be knit of silk of any preferred color. 
Cast on each of & needles 26 sts.. making 78 sts. in all, 
and knit around 5 
times plain. Then 
commence the de- 
sign thus: 

First round. —* 
Sl and b. k 4,0,k 1, 
o k 4, n, * repeat 
around. Sccond 
and all even rounds 
plain. 

Third round.—* 
Sl and b, k 8, 0, k 3, 
o, k 3, n, * repeat. 

Fifth round.—* 
Sland b, k 2, 0, k 5, 
o, k 2, n. * repeat. 

Seventh round.—* 
S] and b, k 1,0, k 7, 
o, k 1, n, * repeat. 

Ninth round.—* 
S! and b, 0, k 9, 0, 
n, * repeat around. 

Tenth round.—K 
plain. This com- 
pletes one pattern ; 
fepeat from first 
round until there 
are 14 patterns in 
depth; 26sts. are re- 
quired forthefancy 
stripe, consisting 
of 2 repetitions of 
the pattern on each 
side. separated by 
18 plain sts.,oneach 
side of puttern. 
Narrow once in 
the middle of each 
plain space, at the 
beginning of each 
pattern, until the ; 
case is small enough. These repetitions are knit 12 times, 
and the finish at the end of stripe is knit on the same 26 sts., 
being complcte in 10 rounds, as follows: 

First round.—K 7, 0, k 4, n, sl and b.,k4,0,k 7. Second 
and even rounds knit plain. 

Third round.—K 8. 0, k 8, n, s] and b, k 3, 0, k 8. 

Fifth roun1.—K 9, 0, k 2, n, sl and b, k 2, 0, k 9. 

Seventh round.—K 10, 0, k 1, n, sl and b, k 1, 0, k 10. 

Ninth round.—K 11, 0, n, sl and b., 0, k 11. 

Knit plain the following rounds until long enough and 
bind off by knitting 2 sts, then sl or bird the Ist over the 
2d, k. another and bind the second over that; continue 
thus until all are cast off; pull thread through the last 
stitches and fasten. 

Lace for Case.—Cast on 30 sts. Purl across. 

First row.—O, 1, 1, 0 twice. n, k 1, p 8, sl and b, k 4, 0 
twice, pl. o, k 4. n.o twice, k 2. 

Seccnd row.—K 3, p 6. k 3, p 5, k 8; turn. 





FIGURE No.1.— UMBRELLA CASE. 


k 7. Repeat first row. 


_ beading at the top and 


Third row.—Sl 1, p 7, sl and b, k 8, 0 twice, p 8. o. k 8, 
n, o twice, n, o twice, k 2. , 

Fourth row.-. K 3, p 1, k 2, p 5, k. 6. p 4, k 8; turn. 

Fifth row.—S) 1, p 7, sl and b, k 2, o twice, p 5, 0, k 2, 
n, O twice, n, o twice, n, o twice, k 1. 

Satth row.—K 3,p1,k 2. p 1,k 2, p4,k 7, p 8, k 11, p 
1k 3. 

Sercnth row.—O, n, k 5, p 8, sl and b, k 1, 0 twice, p 7, 
o, k 1, n, k 10. 

Ettghth row.—- K 10, p 2,k 9, p 2, k 8; turn. 

Ninth row.—S1 1, p 7. sl and b. o twice, p 9, 0, n, k 10. 

Tenth row.—Bind off 8, k 1, p 1, k 11, p 1, k 15. 

Elerenth row.—O, n, n, o twice, on, k 9, sl and b, p 4, 0, k 
1, o twice, p 4, n, o twice, k 2. 

Twelfth row.—-K 3. p 2, k 4, p 8, k 4, p 9; turn. 

Thirteenth row.—Sl 1, k 7, Ai and Lb, p 3, o k 8, o. twice, 
p 3, nh, 0 twice, n, o twice, k 2. 

Fourteenth row.—K 8, p 1, k 2, p 2, k 3, p 5, k 3, p 9; 
turn. 

Fifteenth row.—Si 1, k 7, 8] and b, p 2, 0, k 5. o twice, p 
2, D, o twice, n, o twice, D, o twice, n, k 1. 

Sizteenth row.—K 8, p 1, k 2, p 1, k 2, p2, k 2, p 7, k 2, 
p 9,k 3, p1,k 8. 

Seventeenth row.—O, n, k 18, sl and b, p 1, 0, k 7, o. twice, 
p 1, n, k 10. 

Eighteenth row.—K 10, p1,k 1, p 9, k 1, p 9; turn. 

Nineteenth row.—Sl] 1, k 7, sl and b, o, k 9, 0, n, k 10. 

Twentieth row.— 
Rind off 8, k 1, p 21, 


Beading for Top of 
Case.— Cast on 8 sts. 

First row.—O, n, 0, 
o twice, n, k 2. 

Second row.—Q, n, 
k2.p1,k 8. 

Third row.- O, n, 
k 6. 

Fourth row.—Q, n, 
k 6. Repeat first row. 

Run ribbon in the 


bottom of case and tie 
in a bow-knot. 


INFANTS’ FANCY 
SOCK. 


Fictre No. 2.—To 
be knit in fine wool or 
silk on 4 steel needles. 
Cast 24 stitches on 
each of 3 needles and 
knit 5 rounds plain. 

Sizth round.—* O, 
sl and b, k 6, * repeat 
around. 

Serenth round.—*O, k 1, sl and b, k 5, * repeat around. 

Eighth round.—* O, k 2, sl and b, k 4, * repeat around. 

Ninth round.—* O, k 3, sl and b, k 3, * repeat around. 

Tenth round.—* O, k 4, 8] and b, k 2. * repeat. 

Elerenth round.—* O, k 5, sl and b, k |, * repeat. 

Tirel fth round.—* O, k 6, s] and b, * repeat aroand. 

Thirteenth round.—K plain,.slipping the last stitch from 





FigtrE No. 2.—InFants’ FANCY 
~ SOOK. 
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each needle on to the next needle, which will make the al. 
and b. come at the beginning of each needle. ' This com- 
pletes one pattern. Repeat 6 to J8 rounds until the leg is 


the desired length. As illustrated, the leg is 9 patterns in 


length. To set the heel, divide the stitches, putting 36 on 
for the heel, leaving 18 on each of the other 2 needles. 
Knit the heel by slipping one stitch, purl the rest on the 
wrong side, slip 1, k the rest plain on the right side. Knit 
across 26 times. , 

Twenty-seventh row.—Sli. 1, k 18,n,k 4, sl and b, k 14. 

Twenty-eighth row.—S] 1, purl the rest. 3 

T renty-ninth row.—Sl 1, k 12, n, k 4. sl and b, k 18. 

Thirtieth row. —Same as twenty-eighth row. 

Thirty-first row.—Sl 1, k 11, n, k 4, sl and b, k 12. 

Thirty-second row.—Sl 1, p 13, p 2 to, fold the heel to- 
gether, wrong side out and bind off. With the binding off 
st. on the needle knit up a st. in each of the 19 loops down 
the side of the heel, and koff 1 st. from the instep needle. K. 
plain a-ross the instep, except the last st., which knit on 


times, k 2. 


‘to pattern; third needle, k 1,5! and b, k 21. 
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the needle with which 20 sts. are knit up from the loops on 
the heel. There are now 76 sts. around foot. Commence 
now at bottom of foot where the heel was bound off, * k 4, 
widen by knitting up a loop, * 4 times; k 2, n,k 1. Repeat 
the pattern (commencing at 6th round) across the instep 
needle. On third needle k 1, 5] and b, * k 4, widen, * 4 


Second round.—First needle, k 21, n, k 1; second needle, 
Proceed 
in this manner until there are 72 sts. around foot, then 
k. plain, continuing the fancy design on the instep until 
it is 5 patterns in length. Nurrow off the toe thus: 


*N, k 6, * repeat around, and k. around plain 6 times. 
* N, k 5, * repeat around and k. around plain 5 times. 
* N, k 4, * repeat around and k. around 4 times plain. 
* N, k 3, * repeat and k. around plain 3 times. * N, 
k 2, * repeat and k. around plain twice. * N, k 1, * repeat 
and 1 around plain. Break off thread. * N, pull 


k 
thread through, * repeat around and fasten thread neatly. . 
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Now that the “Colonial” books, dealing with local poli- 
tics, religion, social life and domestic customs—incidents 
too trivial for the great histories, but without which no 
knowledge of that early time would be complete—now that 
these delight?ul and practical books have had their well- 
deserved innings, we have fallen with a vengeance upon the 


historical novel. The tide has been coming in for some- 
time and is, so far as an unbiassed spectator may judge, just 
onthe turn. Taken as a mags, the historical novel is well 
written, interesting and a fine specimen of the printer’s 
art, but little .valne beyond that of transient interest 
should be attached to it. 

Of three historical novels, dealing with the settlement of 
different colonies in Maryland, Virginia and Florida, Sir 
Christopher (Little, Brown & Oo.), by Maud Wilder Good- 
win, may be placed first in point of literary merit; the 
second, A Maryland Manor (F. A. Stokes Co.), by Fredcrick 
E:nory, is historical thoagh not Oolonial, the period being 
that jast before the Civil War; the third, Zn Search of Ma- 
demoiselle (Henry T. Coates), by Georga Gibbs, the artist, 
deals with that romantic and picturesque episode in Aieri- 
ean history when the French and Spanish were struggling 
for the possession of Florida. The author of Sir CAristo- 
pher takes us into the company of gentle folk, people of 
birth, culture and, as a rule, of means. Several of the 
favorite characters of The Head of a Hundred reappear 
it the moving incidents of this book. To the charming 
romance of Sir Ohristopher Neville and Elinor Calvert, 
Mrs. Goodwin has added a vivid picture of the war for 
supremacy between thse Ouatholics and Puritans which 
was being waged with such bitterness in the New World 
a3 well as in. the Old. In A Maryland Manor we have a 
charmin:z picture of life “ before the War,” and a vivid pic- 
ture of the straggle of a self-made man to place his edu- 
cated son on 4n equal footing with the slave-holding aris- 
tocratic Marylanders. George Gibbs’s first essay in the .way 
of novel writing promises him a successful future. Jn 
Setrch of Mademoiselle may wall take a stand among the 
foremost historical novels. There isa second feature these 
thre2 books have in common, the relation of the cover de- 
signs and decorations to the volumes themselves. Unlike 
the majority one sees these days, the covers seem to belong 
tu the books and ure in exceedingly good taste. 

Speaking of book covers, that of The Story of Sarah 
(Brentano’s) is a charming silhouette giving the configura- 


ewest Books , 


———— tion of that part of Long Island 
a: = where the scenes of the story take 
place. This is an unusual, a pow- 
erful novel and exceptionally good 
for a first one. If I mistake not, 
, the intent of theauthor, M. Louise 
Forslund—who is really M. Louise 
Foster— it is to give a clear apd 
vivid picture of the highest type 
of woman’s love. Certain it is 
she has shown this in two charac- 
| ters: Sarah, herself, and ‘little 
Mudher,” who is the dearest, little old lady in the world. 
The apotheosis of Sarah's love for Ben is something the 
reader does not expect when beginning the hovk. The 
curious fascination which Devine Strong had for her, 
which often mastered her feeling of repulsion, is well 
portrayed and shows the author’s keen insight into woman's 
complex nature. : | 

The bottom of the well in which the truth of the Drey- 
fus matter is hidden inust be deeper than the well in 
which Truth usually hides itself, for in spite of the great 
publicity given to the trial in 1894, and to all that con- 
cerned it and led up to the trial at Rennes in 1899, the 
facts are not yet luid before the public. Itook up the book 
Live Years of My Life (McClure, Phillips & Co.), by Alfred 
Dreyfus, fully expecting to find some solution of the affair, 
at least to discover what the author's belief was con- 
cerning it. Although I was disappointed in this I was not 
in the book, which is simply the story of Captain Dreyfus’s 
life during the five years mentioned, from the time of his 
arrest for treason at Paris and his discharge with the Scotch 
verdict “not proven,’ at Rennes. That story as told in 
the form of a diary and letters to and froin his wife is one 
to wring tears from a heart of stone. And what an exam- 
ple of womanly courage, devotion and loyalty we have in 
Madame Dreyfus! | 

Although the age discredits credulity and we forcibly 
disclaim any pet superstition, do we not often find our- 
selves standing apart, as it were, and }uoking to see if some 
familiar superstition docs not come true?’ Thatthe seventh 
son of a seventh son is dowered with the gift of second- 
sight and healing is a superstition of immemorial time upon 
which May Crommelin has built her story of Zhe Luck 
of a Lowland Laddie (F. M. Buckles & Co.). It is an inter- 
esting love-story with the course of true love rutining very 
roughly. The Lowland laddie leaves Scotland and finds 
exciting adventures in Peru, and at last comea to his own 
in the regulation way. The description of curious and 
interesting life in Lima and the mountains thereabouts 
seems to have been written at first hand. 

Readers who remember An Opera and Lady Grasmere 
will take up with pleasure Albert Kinross’s new novel, PAil- 
brick Howell (I. A. Stokes & Co.). In spite of the absence 
of a great plot, the story is strong, coherent and of -a 
healthy nature. It is the story of, an imaginative boy 
grown into an imaginative man with a strong predi- 
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lection for literature. The influence a woman may have, 
not only over a man but over his work, is illustrated by 
the two books Phil wrote, each when he was dominated 
by a different woman. Helen, whom he worshipped as a 
child and continued to worship as a woman until she 
tarned his love into Dead Sea fruit by her coldness, selfish- 
ness and intolerance, is cleverly drawn and shows to a 
nicety the type of woman who loves conventionality, gen- 
teel things and genteel people; who is as afraid of any- 
thing above the common as of anything below it; who 
is hide-bound with narrow prejudices; in a word, who is 
mediocre. The best piece of characterization in the book 
is Mrs. Walder; she is livened with a loving soul and is 
so real, so vital, she must have been drawn from life. 
The atmosphere of English country life and that of a cer- 
tain class in London are admirably reproduced, and there 
is much good work in the book. 

Than a collection of good Irish tales there are few things 
better in the way of short-story literature. A State Sceeret 
(F. M. Buckles & Co.), which gives title to a book of short 
stories by B. M. Croker, is a capital story with an unsolved 
mystery and almost a tragedy in it. All the stories are 
good, but ‘*Lady Mary Slattery,” is, perhaps, the best, as it 
seems most real. The book is one to take on a railroad 
journey or for an afternoon in a hammock. 

John Strange Winter, who gave us that inimitable story 
of “Bootle’s Baby,” is a most industrious novelist. The 
Career of a Beauty (J. B. Lippincott & Co.) is number 
forty-something on the list, and she has been working 
scarcely thirty years. It is a love story, pure and ee 
with no vexed question of problem or sex about it. It is 
clean, wholesome and pure intone; the plot is not deep 
bat has interest enough to oarry the reader's atten- 
tion. Two persons, strangers, with keen psychic suscep- 
tibilities, one in India, the other in England, each dream a 
dream, the two halves of which make a complete story. 
Later they ineet and accidentally relate their one-sided 
dreams, neither one being complete without the other. 
a little mystery surrounding these dreams makes all the 
piot. 

If nothing stems the tide we shall soon have every type 
of the American countryman, @ Ja David Haran, set forth 
in & more or Jess masterly manner, according to the novel- 
ists who have the work in hand. Your Uncle Lew (F. A. 
Stokes Oo.), by Charles Reginald Sherlock, is the latest 
contribution to this class of literature. The scene is laid 
in central New York, where Uncle Lew keeps a railroad 
restaurant, trades horses continually and is the president 
of the informal club that meets every evening. He isa 
widower with a pretty daughter whom he worships and 
educates far beyond his station in life, quite determined 
that her station shall be much superior to his. His self- 
abnegation in keeping out of his daughter’s life for fear he 
will mar it is a truly noble effort. The story of the Cardiff 
Giant runs through the book. 

Our Fate and the Zodiac (Brentano’s) is an astrological 
autograph book by Margaret Mayo, a new and enlarged 
edition of Fate Autographs published in 1899. While the 
author evidently believes there is no getting away from 
the sunshine or shadow which is cast by the zodiacal sign 
under which we are born, she still has hope for humanity 
in the belief that man may do much for himself when he 
knows the foreshadowing signs of destiny and works in 
accordance with their trend, rather than blindly attempts 
to thwart the inevitable. 

The Story of Hoa (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) is a book to 
make every mother’s heart ache. It is the old, old story of 
the breaking of the Seventh Commandment by two persons 
who believe that the strength of their love and purity of their 
intentions will justify them and prevent the usual suffering 
and punishment. They neglect to take cognizance of the 
fact that because their intentions are good and their motives 
pure they will suffer the more, as temperaments of this kind 
are bound to do. Will Payne has treated this subject with 
delicacy and dignity.and evidently thinks he has pointed a 
moral, but many of his readers will only see that all’s well 
at last and overlook the development of the man and the 
woman. The strongest thing in the book, and there is much 
strength of purpose and strong dramatic work in it, is the 
insight which the author has given us of the spiritual natures 
of these two persons and the struggles through which they 
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pass before peace comes to them. In short, the manner of 
the book is better than its matter. 

Taken as an offset to certain problem novels which the 
historical novel has pot quite driven out of the market, 
Cyrus Townsend Brady's latest book, When Blades are Out 
and Love's Afield (J. B. Lippincott Co.), should receive a 
hearty welcome. It is pure and wholesome in tone, with 
patriotism for a keynote and General Nathaniel Greene as an 
interesting character. The romance and love are furnished 
by a comedy of cross-purposes which rights itself at last 
with artistic naturalness. The Rev. Dr. Brady’s work is so 
hearty that criticism of his style would be captious. He has 
always a well-defined tale to tell in which love of country 
forms a prominent part; and he handles historic facts admir- 
ably. This comedy of errors takes place in the Carolinas 
while General Greene, ‘‘ who so highly educated himself that 
for relaxation he read the Latin poets in the original by the 
light of the campfire,’ was developing his military talents 
and making a name for himself high on the roll of honor. 
The dedication of the book is a clever piece of work. 

In Quincy Adams Sayer (C. M. Clark Pub. Co.), the 
author keeps his stage so full of actors that the reader at 
first has difficulty in individualizing them and discovering 
their relation to the trend of the story. His characters and 
incidents move so quickly and constantly that the mind of 
the reader is weary following them; he gives too much time 
and space to unimportant details, such as the price of oysters 
and the number of frills on a girl’s gown and the fact that 
she wears a pink dress and blue shawl one day and blue 
dress and pink shawl the next. These are minor defects 
which Mr. Charles Felton Pidgin will undoubtedly rid him- 
self of with more practice in book-making. The story is one 
of New England home life, homely, natural and healthy in 
tone, and the uncritical reader will find it interesting to the 
end. As if the author had feared the reader would have 
trouble in following his hero and others in their wanderings 
through the village, he has furnished a map, intended to 
represent a real place to the reader, who will thus be able to 
find without difficulty Mra. Hawkins’s boarding-house, the 
coruer grocery and other places frequently mentioned. 

The sixth and concluding volume of the ‘‘Old G'ory” 
series bears the title of Under MacArthur in Luzon (Lee & 
Shepard). It is a thoroughly up to date, clean and enter- 
taining boys’ story, complete in itself and yet giving the end 
of the story that was begun ip the first volume. Edward 
Stratemeyer’s books for boys have unusual merit in the fact 
that he uses historic background for the stories and that his 
statements are made with accuracy. 

The date of the story Robert Annys, Poor Priest (The 
Macmillan Co.) is at the end of the fourteenth century, when 
Wyclif, John Ball and other like-minded men were stirring 
up the people of England to revolt from the oppression of 
their over-lords and the opulence of the Church. It was in 
the days when the poor people knew not the alphabet and 
when the Bible was chained to the reading-desk, that none 
save the clergy and a few scholars might have access to it. 
Annie Nathan Meyer has made Robert Annys a member of 
the band of poor priests which Wyclif sent throuchout the 
country to preach the Gospel and to teach the people to 
read. Robert Annys was no fanatic like John Bail: he had 
been an ardent student at Balliol. was an idealist, a reformer. 
He stands forth as one of the greatest characters in modem 
fiction, and the description of bis temptation by the Bishop 
of Ely and of the sermon he preached in the grand old Ely 
Cathedral is a tnodel of word painting. There is another 
chapter that shows the author’s skili—that in which 8 
new tempiation assails Robert Annys: when he finds him- 
self madly in love with the cousin of the woman who is his 
promised wife. It has been said that women's heroes are 
feminine men, but this is not true of Robert Annys; he is as 
virile a man as ever belonged to the Church. Militant, having 
all the qualities of a man’s hero, and the tenderness and 
charity of a woman. 

It is not until the reader looks at the cover-design on The 
Successors of Mary the First (Houghton, Miffin & Co.) that 
he realizes that this new book of Elizabeth Stuart Phelps is 
not a chronicle of royalty. It isa bright and clever exposi- 
tion of an every-day domestic problem. There are humor, 
pathos and almost tragedv set forth in the clear, lucid style 
first made known to the reading public in Gates Ajar, many 
years ago. It isa tale of domestic: woe-which followed the 
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departure of Mary the First, who had reigned and ruled in a 
suburbau home for thirteen years. Thirteen successors 
came and went during the first twelve months after her 
departure, followed by one who might be called a ‘‘lady 
help,”’ one who restored order to the distressed and disrupted 
household. The author's keen sense of humor brings the 
husband to take his share of the burden when the wife col- 
lapses. It is an ‘‘ ower true tale” that every housekeeper 
will read with interest, and were it not for the scars and 
wounds of similur encounters which still burn in ber soul she 
would find the record irresistibly funny. Mrs. Hallis solved 
only her individual problem, which perhaps is all anybody 
can do. 

When Shakespeare's Little Lad was published everyone was 
charmed, perhaps more by the promise of the book than 
what it actually accomplished. If Miss Imogen Clark searched 
the world over fora title to her new book, she could not have 
found any more appropriate than the one she selected from 
‘‘Pippa Passes,”’ ‘‘God’s puppets, best and worst, are 
we.’ God's Puppets,a Tale of Old New York (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons), is bound to be one of the successes of the sea- 
son. It has fire, action and local color. The time is the 
middle of the eighteenth century, when the Dutch were 
struggling, if not for supremacy, at least for equal rights with 
their bitter foes, the English. Miss Clark has depicted the 
stirring scenes of the romance with a photographic pen. The 
author has so steeped herself with the flavor of the time that 
the reader seems to be living in those olden days; her knowl- 
edge of the manners and customs of that period is unusually 
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exact, and one reads with interest of the quaint habits of the 
Dutch. God’s Puppets is no tale of strenuous endeavor, but 
a clever analysis of character as reveuled by the ordinary 
events of a duily life that has long since faded in oblivion. 
Captain Bellenden and his cousin Pegzy Crewe are charming 
although familiar types, and the reader is interested in the 
outcome of their love story. But for {-ne character drawing 
that of the old Dutch minister stands out boldly beyond any 
other in the book. Annetje, his daughter, delicate and pure 
as a snowdrop, is another excellent piece of work, 

‘The Silver Skull (Frederick A. Stokes Co.) is a fascinating 
story, ag every one that comes from the pen of S. It. Crock- 
ett must needs be; it is very different from The Lilac Sun- 
bonnet and, perhaps, will not ap;eal to so many readers as 
that charming tale, but no one who takes up the book will 
wish to put it down until he has read fints. Mr. Crockett, 
who lived in Italy during his younger days, tells in the pref- 
ace that there is no truer and no stranger tale in all the long 
history of Italy than that of the ‘silver skull,” which was 
the badve of as bjoodthirsty and ruthless a band of murder- 
ers as the world has ever seen. With this story of hard- 
fought, bloody battles Mr. Crockett has woven a wildly roman- 
tic love-story. The heroine, whose earliest memory is of the 
massacre that left her a wild-eyed, frightened maiden of five 
years, the only living representative of her family, is carried 
home by the Vardarelli, who swear to avenge her wtongs. 
She rides always with the eldest of tive brothers and is his 
constant companion until his death. Don Ciro, the priest, is 
a clever piece of character drawing. LAURA B. STARR. 





The torches of the bee-balm light 
The copses dense with briar; 

The yellow primrose streaks the night 
With its illusive fire; 

But ah, the rose of queenly head 

Lies drooped and dead! 


The beds within the garden gleam 
With red nasturtium-gold; 

The poppy-cups invite to dream 
The rainbow dreams of old; 
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Yet, sweet, there is a shadowy bliss 
We seem to miss! 


Still, though our hearts cannot forget 
How June once sung and shone, 
Let us have done with vain regret, 
And, joyous, journey on, 
Treading the harvest-colored land 
Hand clasped in hand! 


CLINTON SCOLLARD. 





If, beyond light- 

ness in color, there 
isa single distinctive 
feature in the late 
Summer head-gear it 
is lightness in weight. 
Even the _ Gains- 
borough with its lav- 
ish ostrich plume dec- 
oration shows this 
characteristic, while 
the creations of tulle, 
chiffon and lace, asso- 
ciated with masses of 
flowers, foliage and 
fruits, are marked by 
most delicate color combinations. Many of the newest 
shapes are wide brimmed, bending down a little in front 
and at the back. These are particuarly attractive in the 
lacy Neapolitan and fibre or horse-hair braids, while the 
Tuscan, Milan, and fancy straw braids also follow this 
model. The round aud flat Lamballe hat is one of the 
most popular shapes of the season. It is usually trimmed 
with a garland of flowers around the crown, at the 
back a shepherdess bow of black velvet ribbon falling 
over the brim on the hair. A charming idea in adorning 
these hats is a sort of fringe of flowers around tle edge 
of the brim. 

Flower hats remain in high favor, and there is none other 
so well suited for Summer wear. The crown is low in these 
creations and encircled with a band of black velvct 
ribbon, which is tied in a Jong-looped bow with ends that 
fall over the brim at the back. In front the brim is slightly 
peaked, and the hat is worn well forward over the face. 

Other stylish shapes are the three-cornered Directoire 
hat with no trimming except a rosette of chiffon, tulle or 
soft silk or satin directly in front and an ostrich pluie fall- 
ing at one side; and a hat with brim up-turned in front 
and drooping in the back. The last mentioned feature 
suggests a low style of coiffure. Besides the velvet ends 
used at the back to fall over the hair, there are lace ends 
that recall a quaint fashion our grandmothers favored. 

A bow of black velvet of some sort seems to be an indis- 
pensable factor in appt over millinery, and its distinguish- 
ing effect is seen amid masses of flowers or foliage or rest- 
ing on soft, billowy folds of tulle, chiffon and rare lace. 

A novel idea is expressed in a toque made of bands of 
straw braid stitched on a net foundation, a lattice-work of 
fine gold threads joining the straw bands. A bunch of 
black silk roses with deep-yellow centres disposed at the 
left side of the front is the simple but effective trimming. 

Outing hats constitute an important division in the mil- 
linery world at present, and from the variety shown one 
should be able easily to select a becoming style. The shirt- 
waist hat is an innovation that bids fair almost to supplant 
the stiff sailor which has Jong been in popular favor for all 
ordinary occasions during the Summer. There is a wide 
range of shapes in the new outing hats. Some are per- 
fectly round and flat and have both brims of the same di- 
ameter, while others are more irregular. An under brim 
of straw encircles the hair, and above it a soft drapery of 
silk, satin-foulard or even grass-cloth is disposed ; the crown 
is round and flat and extends over the drapery, giving the 
effect of a double brim. A long curling a is frequently 
added. The short-back sailor in Manila, Cuban or Panama 
straw trimmed with a scarf-like piece of silk or satin 
foulard—to be wound carelessly around the crown and se- 
cured in the front in loops by a buckle—is another favorite 
outing style. Meroury wings, breasts or quills usually orna- 
ment these jaunty models. 

The soft felt Alpine with a scarf of soft silk in bright- 
colored Persian design carelessly draped around the crown 
remains a popular style, and when the severe effect is unbe- 
coming, breasts or quills areadded. The Alpine hat or the 
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sombrero in Madagascar straw and cloth, banded with soft 
folds of bright-colored silk, are a novelty in outing head- 
gear, while white Bedford-cord, Oxford, duck or piqué is 
fashioned into hats of this same shape, a fancy silk band 
providing the trimming. These hats are particularly well 
suited for golf, yachting, cycling and other outdoor sports. 

A novel but extremely attractive hat was made of tar- 
quoise-blue fibre or mohair braid and was in the popular 
round shape with a Tam crown. At regular intervals over 
the crown and straigit brim there were three cords of 
coarse straw in a paler shade of blue, suggesting cord- 
tucks, and the upper and under edges of the rolled brim 
were finished with cords of the straw. <A broad Alsatian 
bow of the flexible fibre, edged and ornamented with cords 
of straw, was placed directly at the centre of the front and 
knotted; two white breasts flecked with black and edged 
with pale blue were thrust through the knot and rested 
on top of the hat, while a soft fold of blue tulle was passed 
through a gold buckle placed at the base of the knot. 

A stylish and somewhat severe sailor hat of écra Milan 
straw had the upper and under edges of the rolled brim 
finished with a cord of dark-blue straw. A band of dark- 
blue velvet encircled the crown, and a Jarge knot of white 
silk dotted with dark blue was disposed at the centre of 
the front. Three fan-shaped pieces of the silk edged with 
dark-blue velvet cord were placed at the right side of the 
front, and at the left were two white Mercury wings and 4 
fan of the silk. A bow of the velvet under the brim at 
the left side toward the back tilted the hat slightly forward. 

An all-black hat is indispensable in a perfectly appointed 
wardrobe, and the good style expressed in a model of this 
type recently seen would please the most exacting taste. 
Black net was used for the fuundation over the wire frame, 
and narrow ruffles of black Neapolitan braid were fashioned 
into a scroll design that entirely covered the net. The 
crown was round and low and the brim rolled all around. 
The only additional ornamentation was a black ostrich 
plume that swept over the brim at the left side, the end 
being secured at the centre of the front by a Knot of the 
braid-run net passed through a dull-gold buckle. 

Another black hat had the crown, which was slightly 
triangular in shape, made of the braid-ran net and the rolled 
brim, which followed the shape of the crown, was covered 
with closely tucked black tulle. Two ostrich plumes fell 
over the left side, which flared slightly, a tuft of short tips 
securing the ends at the left side of the front. Short tips 
were also arranged on the bandean at the left side. 

The poke shape is suggested in a dainty little garden hat 
made of alternate rows of white straw braid and folds of 
white chiffon. The floral decoration of this hat is both 
novel and pleasing. Snowballs are thickly massed in front 
against the flaring brim and are also arranged on top of 
the brim from the left side to the right. A wide-spreading 
bow of black velvet ribbon falls over the crown, and the 
knot is secured on the edge of the brim at the centre of 
the front. 

There is a fancy this season for white ostrich plumes 
used either on lacy black or deep-écru straws. An example 
of rare beauty was shown in a fine black Neapolitan of the 
picturesque Gainsborough shaping, with medium-high crown 
and a wide undulating brim that flared high at the left side, 
where a bandeau resting on the hair held a looped bow of 
black velvet ribbon. The white plumes were arranged in 
sweeping effect on the brim all around. A black velvet 
bow with long loops and ends falling over on the hair at 
the left side of the back separated the two ends and lent 
additional charm to the creation. 

An odd Gainsborough modification is seen in a hat 
made of butter-colored Manila straw braid, a heavy corded 
edge finishing each row. The crown is of medium height 
and the brim wide and flaring at the left side and arranged 
in a box-plait at the left side of the back. Wide, soft, creamy- 
tinted ribbon encircles the crown and is knotted at the 
left side, while rich black ostrich plumes trail gracefully 
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along the top of the wide brim and fall over on the hair at 
the left side. 

A hatin modified Continental shape that combines utility 
with good style is made of black fancy straw braid. A 
scarf of red satin foulard, dotted in black and white and 
having the edges finished with a Grecian design done in 
white stitching, is arranged around the crown and dis- 
posed in a broad spreading bow at the back, the knot being 
formed of straw. Five Mercury wings are arranged at the 
left side toward the front. This hat would be equally 
attractive in éeru or white fancy straw. 

Several shades of violet ere combined in a charming 
little toque. Violet chiffon in a pale shade was used for 
the foundation, and rows of deeper violet straw in a narrow 
cord effect were run over the chiffon at regular distances 
apart, suggesting tucks, while between them was a deli- 
cutely embroidered design wrought out of very fine straw 
thrends in a shade to match the chiffon. The crown was 
slightly belled, and the brim, which was indented here and 
there, flared high at the left side, great bunches of rich 
Parma violets and green leaves being massed against it. 
This hat would be handsome worn with a gown of violet 
organdy or other sheer fabric in the same delicate tint, or 
would lend the desired bit of color to a robe of black lace 
or Det. 

A smart hat made of white straw had a brim wide in 
front and narrowing toward the back and a flat, triangular- 
shaped crown. The brim was faced with tucked white 
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chiffon and flared at the left side, beneath which a rosette 
of black Louisine ribbon and one of pale blue were dis- 
posed. Three long black quills were thrust through the 
crown, falling from the right side of the front to the left 
side toward the back. This ultra-fashionable hat would te 
a fitting accompaniment to a smart gown of white, pale- 
blue or tan linen. 

A hat that may be worn during the Summer and late 
fTnto the Autumn as well is of black tulle, finely tucked. 
The crown is high and the brim straight and flared at the 
left side, where a rosette of tulle is disposed on a bandeau. 
Another rosette of tulle is placed on top of the brim at 
the left side of the front, securing the ends of a_ black 
Paradise aigrette that sweeps gracefully over the hat. The 
aigrette may be in white if a relief note 1s desired in the 
somewhat sombre creation. 

A dainty white Neapolitan double plateau is trimmed 
with white tulle and tea-roses, a black velvet bow lending 
a distinctive touch. Between the plateaux the tulle is 
arranged in soft folds, suggesting a double brim. The top 
of the hat is perfectly flat and is adorned with a spreading 
bow of the black velvet ribbon. The roses follow the 
edges of the upper and under Lrims from the front to the 
back over the left side, where the hat flares prettily, and 
the roses are also thickly massed on a bandeau that rests 
on the hair at the left side. The same idea would he 
pleasing carried out in black Neapolitan, and pink roses 
might be substituted for those in the cream tint. 


DESCRIPTIONS OF MILLINERY PLATES. 


Fictre No. 1.—This hat of the toque order is made of 
heliotrope fancy straw braid. The crown is low and round 
and the brim rolled and indented at the centre of the front, 
where long grasses are thrust through a large knot of the 
straw in Alsatian bow effect. It will be suitable for all 
ordinary wear and may be reproduced in any desired color 
comn bination. 


Ficcre No. 2.—Hats of the shape here shown are stylish 
and generally becoming. Black fancy straw braid is used 
for the present example. Soft folds of pink Liberty satin 
are arranged around the medium high crown, and a fold is 
brought over the brim at the left side. A wired bow of 
black velvet ribbon is disposed at the left side toward the 
front, resting on the pink satin, while loops of black velvet 
ribbon and pink blossoms with foliage ornament the left 
side of the flaring brim. An oblong buckle through which 
a fold of the satin is passed rests on the edge of the brim 
in front. The model would be attractive with a soft drapery 
of white tulle instead of the pink satin; white roses or vio- 
lets might replace the pink blossoms and white Neapolitan 
straw be substituted for the black straw braid. 


Ficure No. 3.—The crown of this hat of fancy straw 
braid is slightly belled, and the brim is rolled and flared at 
the left side. The trimming consists of a soft drapery of 
pale-green chiffon around the crown, knotted at the left 
side toward the back, and two black quills that are secured 
at the centre of the front and fall gracefully toward the 
left side. The hat should be worn well forward and will be 
found generally becoming. Black or white chiffon or tulle 
may be used instead of the green. 


Ficctre No. 4.—The fashionable Gainsborough or picture 
hat is suggested in this model, the brim of which flares de- 
cidedly at the left side. Pale-gray Neapolitan straw was 
used for its foundation, adorned with ostrich plumes and a 
rosette of chiffon in the same delicate tint, with a relief 
note of color in the shaded-yellow rose that rests on a 
bandeau against the brim. An ostrich plume falls over on 
the hair on the left side toward the back, while another 
plume sweeps over the top of the brim from the left to the 
right side, the huge rosette of chiffon seemingly securing 
the two in position. This hat would be charming'in white 
and black, all white or all black, and would be suitable for 
all dressy wear. 


Fictre No. 5.—Butter-colored fancy straw braid was 
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used for this model, which is in the becoming round 
shape. The crown is round and of medium height and the 
brim straight around and slightly flared at the left side. A 
huge pink chrysanthemuin is disposed at the centre of the 
front, and foliage is arranged at each side, being massed 
at the left. A band of black velvet encircles the crown, 
and a bow of green velvet is placed beneath the brim at 
the left side, resting on the hair. 


Fictre No. 6.—Black tulle is draped over the entire frame 
of this large hat, and the rather wide, straight brim is faced 
with black panne, while asoft fold of white tulle is arranged 
around the crown. A bunch of pink heather with foliage 
is disposed on the edge of the brim at the left side of the 
front, and a bunch of white heather and foliage placed 
against the flaring brim at the left side secures the end of 
a fold of white tulle, which is arranged beneath the brim at 
the left side toward the back. This model would be charm- 
ing in pale-gray tulle or chiffon, with the brim facing formed 
of pink roses and pink roses used instead of the heather 
blossoms, 


Fiaure No. 7.—This stylish hat made of tucked black 
chiffon is appropriate to wear with a variety of toilettes. 
The crown is in slightly bell shape, and the edge of the 
brim is rolled. A spreading wired bow of cream Lierre 
lace disposed directly in front on the edge of the brim 
is the only trimming. In white, pale Llue, pink, or gray 
chiffon or tulle, with the same lace bow for decoration, 
the hat would be very pleasing for wear with dainty Sum- 
mer gowns. 


Figure No. 8.—Butter-colored flexible straw braid was 
combined with white chiffon in this low-crowned hat. The 
brim is short at the back and wide in front, flaring over 
the face, while at the left side of the front it is indented. 
Nasturtiums are arranged in garland effect over the brim, 
and black velvet ribbon is entwined with the stems. Other 
blossums may replace the nasturtiums with good effect. 


Fictre No. 9.—The smart sailor hat here shown is made 
of fancy straw braid; a broad band of black encircles the 
crown, and a huge pompon of black cock-feathers is disposed 
at the left side of the front. There is a small bow of black 
velvet under the brim at the left side. The hat is appro- 
priate for all except dressy occasions and would be equally 
pleasing if white ribbed silk was used for the band around 
the crown, with a white pompon instead of the black one. 





The Franklin Vases. 


By GABRIELLE MARIE JACOBS. 


The countless columns written in description of the 
White House and its furnishings contain little reference to 
the bric-a-brac scattered through its historic apartments. 
Exclusive of its portraits the Executive Mansion has not a 
great number of ornamental objects, and few of its speci- 
mens of art and virtu are either very old or of great intrin- 
sic value. Contrasted with the wealth of curios to be 
found in the homes of many American millionaires, those 
of the White House are scarcely of the number or elegance 
which should characterize the accessories of the most nota- 
ble of American households; yet so long as the Executive 
Mansion retains its present plan and dimensions these 
objects will seem singularly in keeping with the place they 
are intended to adorn. 

This mansion of Virginia freestone, Grecian in design, 
was modelled 
by an Irish 
architect after 
the Dublin 
palace of the 
Duke of Lein- 
ster. ts cor- 
ner-stone Was 
laid October 
13, 1792, with 
Masonic cere- 
monies, ‘the 
first Ameri- 
can’ being in 
attendance. A 
few weeks be- 
fore his death 
lie, aeccompa- 
nied by Mrs. 
Washington, 
made a tour of 
the ‘‘ President’s 
house,” as it was 
called in the early 
years of the cen- 
tury just closed. 

‘The house is upon 
a grand and = superb 
scale,’ wrote its first 
mistress, Abigail Adatns, 
who added that not one of 
its apartments was finished. 
She found ‘“‘beils wholly lacking,” a 
only one-twentieth as many iamps 4 
as she needed to light the rooms, 
which to her were as vast as they 
were vacant, and not enough of 
fuel to keep her comfortably warm 
the few months that she oecu- 
pied the mansion. She held a 
New Year assembly, a few weeks 
later, in the room which is now the President’s reception 
room, and her ingenuity was sorely taxed in arranging the 
furniture so that its scantiness might not be too perceptible. 






VASE PRESENTED BY THE KING OF SIAM DURING 
BUCHANAN’'S ADMINISTRATION. 


‘Little more than a quarter of a ‘century later. her son, 


under happier conditions, took up his residence beneath 
the same roof. 

The bareness of the White House, while perceptible to 
its second presidential occupant, was not intolerable. 
despite the fact that he was familiar with the extrava- 
vunces of the French court, under Napoleon. Mr. Jeffer- 
son, Whose simplicity has become proverbial, was a wid- 
ower. His two daughters were both married and the 
mistresses of large domestic establishments in Virginia. 
The duties as hostess of the White House, therefore, fre- 
quently devolved upon Mrs. Madison, wife of the Secretary 
of State, who presided at official entertainments with much 
tact and grace. It is certain that, before the ciose of his 
second administration, Mr. Jefferson’s surroundings had 
assumed a pre- 
tentiousness 
thet, during 
the first fon 
vears of hisi 
cumbheney, 
would 
deemed 











politic. 
doubtless, 
due i ] 
to the inflo- 
ence of Mrs, 
Madison, 
whose touch, 
in domestie as 
well as social 
matters, inva- 
riably wrought 
magic. 

In 1809, when 
Dolly Madison 
became the real 

mistress of the 
White House, the 
building and its con- 

tents underwent still 

greater changes and im- 
provements. Up to the 

day when it was burned by 
the British, August 24, 1814, 
it had cost the Government $333,- 
207. Its reconstruction and refur- 
nishing, after the fire, aggregated 
$301,496.25. When President 
Monroe entered it, the public taste 
had so far advanced that a silver 
service was purchased, and ele- 
gant furniture made in Paris and 
bearing the device of the Amer- 
ican eagle, was provided for the East Room. When John 


Quincy Adams became President $14,000 was appropri- 
ated to refurnish the house. 
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At the inauguration of Andrew Jackson a banquet was Martin Van Buren, whose taste was refined, though per- 
spread in the East Room, which originally had been in- haps extravagant for his day, excited the wrath of the 
tended to be the state dining- 
room. ‘Old Hickory.” whose 
aim it was to eclipse even Jeffer- 
son in the practice of democratic 
principles, either had invited the 
general public to this banquet, or 
neglected to provide an adequate 
force of policemen and waiters, 
for the procession that followed 
the President to the White House 
was speedily transformed into a 
mob, which took possession of the 
splendid apartment. Food and 
wine were spilled and china and 
glassware broken. Men climbed 
on the chairs with muddy boots, 
and much of the furniture was 
soiled, broken and otherwise ru- 
ined. President Jackson him- 
self, caught in the surging crowd, 
was crushed against the wall and 
narrowly escaped serious injury. 


























THE RED ROOM, SHOWING PORTRAITS OF 
MRS. HAYES AND MRS. HARRISON. 




















public because he enriched the side- 
boards of the White House with a 
few new spoons, reputed to be of 
gold, some silver knives and a quan- 
tity of cut glass. Scathing speeches 
against this extravagance were made 
in Congress, and the President was 
accused of having *‘ expended $13,000 
of the people’s cash for looking-glass- 
es, lamps and candle-sticks.” 

The feeling of proprietorship in the 
luxuries and necessaries of the presi- 


THE BLUE ROOM. 





During Jackson’s 
second administra- 
tion the ancestral 
silver of General 
Baron de Tuyll, a 
Russian nobleman, 
was purchased for 
the White House, 
ata cost of $4,308.- 
82. It was com- 
posed of three hun- 
dred and thirty- 
eight pieces, one 
handred and forty- 
eight of which 
were gold-plated 
dessert-spoons, 
knives and forks. 
Of this supply a 
very sma]] number 
of dessert spoons THE EAST ROOM. 
arestillinuse. The 
remainder of the second-hand silver that once furnished dential ménage has been manifest since the days of Jeffer- 
the presidential table gradually disappeared years ago. son. Charles Dickens, who visitedthe Executive Mansion 
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during the Tyler administration, thus describes the lack 
of conventionulity that he witnessed there: 


“We entered a very large hall, and having twice or 
thrice runy a bell which nobody answered, walked with- 
out further ceremony through the rooms on the ground 
floor, as divers other gentlemen (mostly with their hats 
on and their hands in their pockets) were doing very 
leisurely. Some of these had ladies with them, to whom 
they were showing the premises; others were lounging 
on the chairs and sofas; others in a perfect state of ex- 
haustion and from listlessness were yawning dreurily. 
The greater portion of the assemblage were asserting 
their rights than doing anything else. as they had no 
particular business there that any one knew of. A few 
were closely eyeing the movables to make sure that the 
President, who was far from popular, had not made way 
with any of the furniture, or sold the pictures for his 
private benefit.” 


In Polk’s administration the White House was equipped 
with gas. In earlier days the wax from the candles, drip- 
ping on the carpets and 
furniture, was a source 
of real extravagance. It 
has been a general cus- 
tom to empty the house 
of the furnishings used 
by each outgoing admin- 
istration and _ provide 
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the incoming 
with new. In 
this manner 
auction-rooms 
have come 
into posses- 
sion of fur- 
niture of great 
historic in- 
terest and 
which, if it 
fell into the 
hands of pa- 
triotic — pur- 
chasers, is 
now priceless. 
Whether any- 
thing beyond carpets, furniture and china has ever been 
disposed of in that way is nut known. While there is 


BRONZE SELECTED BY MRS. GRANT; MODEL 
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no inventory of the entire quantity of bric-4-brac that has 
passed in or out of the White House, it is believed that 
none of it has 
ever been over- 
shadowed — by 
the red flag of 
the auctioneer. 

Prior to the 
Civil War the 
White House 
had few articles 
of this charac- 
ter. During 
that stormy pe- 
riod nothought 
was given to 
the purchase of 
new specimens, 
and the preser- 


vation of the 
old was well- 
nighimpossible, 
The best of 
them—in fact, 
fully one-half 
of the entire 


number — have 
been acquired 
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ONE OF THE VASES PRESENTED BY PRESIDENT 
FAURE OF FRANCE, IN 1898. 


within the last thirty years. 
Particulars in regard to 
them are on file in the bills 
of purchase, a contingent 
‘ fund which at present 
Siar i amounts to $10,000, after 
| salaries and other annual 
expenses are paid, being 
always available for repairs 
and refurnishing. 

The greatest vaiue of the 
earlier acquisitions is their 
history, could it be traced, 
but in several instances the 
data relating to them 
either have been lost or are preserved only in tradition. 

At the first inauguration of President Grant, in 1869, the 
White House was entirely refurnished. During the eight 
years of his occupancy many of the most beautiful of its or- 
naments were chosen by Mrs. Grant, and remain to bear wit- 
ness to her exquisite taste. Several of her most notable se- 
lections were purchased at the Centennial Exposition, in 
1876. President Arthur, a connoisseur in matters of this 
character, continued the good work and ordered the restor- 
ation of several pieces which had been discarded during 
former administrations. Mrs. Harrison, while duly appre- 
ciating the results of their labors, was also deeply interested 
in the treasures which had long reposed in the attic. She 
succeeded in having a few of them restored to their pris- 
tine beauty and always regretted that she could find prac- 
tically nothing by which to authenticate their history. 

The great East Room, which is the only apartment open 
to the public, contains nothing that vandal fingers can 
deface or carry away. The furniture is ebony, upholstered 
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in golden velvet, and the carpet is of the same hue. On __ is the apartinent used for the formal reception of diplomats 
the walls are eight magnificent mirrors in gilt frames. and all other important ceremonies, was recently refur- 


Three of the spaces between 
them are filled by portraits 
of George and Martha 
Washington and Abraham 
Lincoln. The portrait of 
Washington, which by the 
forethought of Dolly Madi- 
son, was saved from the in- 
cendiarism of the British, 
Was painted by Gilbert 
Stuart, in 1803. The ceil- 
ing, Which is profusely dec- 
orated in white and gold, is 
divided into three panels, 
from each of which hangs a 
magnificent crystal chande- 
lier composed of 5060 pieces. 

On the mantel in the 
green parlor, the next in 
the suite, are two slender 
vases, supposed to be the 
oldest articles of bric-a-brac in the White 
House, but they bear no marks to show when 
or where they were made. Between them 
stands a gilt and onyx clock, and beneath 
them a fender and andirons, all purchased 
by Mrs. Grant. Two other quaint vases oc- 
cupy the marble mirror-rest on the south 
side of the room, flanking another memento 
of Mrs. Grant—a bronze Diana, the original 
of which was found in the ruins of Pompeii. 
These vases, like the pair previously men- 
tioned, are without marks, and have not even 
a tradition to explain their presence in the 
White House. President Arthur purchased 
tor this room a rosewood cabinet and its 
ornaments—a vase in lemon and gold and 
snother in rose and gold, a covered urn in 
ivory and gold and a jar in brown and gold. 
A pink jar decorated with tulips, and a white 
jar representing a cactus in bloom, also were 
purchased by him and remain in the Green 
Room, in which he placed them. 

Another ornament of this splendid apart- 
ment is a quaint, very old and very costly 
Japanese cabinet. It was brouglit to the 
White House, with other gifts to President 
Buchanan, by the Japanese envoys who vis- 
ited the United States in May, 1860, their 
mission relating to the treaty negotiated by 
Commodore M. C. Perry, in 1854. These 
gifts from the ‘‘ Tycoon” were both unique 
and costly. They were conveyed to the White 
House in boxes, which were opened in the 
presence of the President, his Secretary, Miss 
Lane and several other persons. Of these 
specimens of the handiwork of ‘‘the Yankees 
of the East,” this inlaid cabinet of strange 
design is all that remains. Diligent inquiry, 
not only at the White House, but at the State 
Department and the National Museum, fails 
to elicit any information - 
as to the whereabouts of 
the objects that accompa- 
nied it. The Green Room 
contains, also, a Chippen- 
dale cabinet, supposed to 
be fully one hundred and 
twenty-five years old. The 
oldest employés of the 
White House do not offer 
a definite opinion as to its 
history. Another Oriental 
curio which recalls Bu- 
chanan’s administration is 
a luw, broad porcelain vase, 

resented to the White 
ouse by the King of Siam. 


























nished. Its walls are cush- 
ioned, and covered with 
silk of the palest shade of 
robin’s-egg blue, interwoven 
with silver. The frieze is 
white, ina design resembling 
costly lace. The furniture 
is gilt, upholstered in the 
same delicate shade as the 
walls, and the chandelier is 
exquisite in design and 
workinanship. The _ fire- 
place is surrounded by tiles 
of blue opal and is equipped 
with a fender and massive 
andirons. On the mantel- 
piece, between two quaint 
gilded candelsticks, stands 
a French gilt clock, a gift 
from Napoleon Bonaparte 
to Lafayette and by the lat- 
ter presented to the United States Govern- 
ment. In front of the fireplace are two branch- 
ing candlesticks nearly five feet tall, also in 
French gilt. They were presented to President 
Jackson by Robert Patterson of Philadelphia, 
who later rendered distinguished service as a 
brigadier-general in the Mexican War.  Be- 
tween these candlesticks, which were filled 
with wax candles, stood President Cleveland 
and Miss Folsom while their marriage cere- 
inony was in progress. 

This room, in which stand the President and 
his receiving party on all state occasiona, has 
been put to sadder uses. Within its walls were 
held the funeral services of the victims of the 
explosion of the gunboat ‘ Princeton,” Febru- 
ary 28, 1844, and here lay in state the body of 
Elmer Ellsworth, on the morning of May 25, 
1861. Through its south door was borne Pres- 
ident Garfield, after he had received his death- 
wound at the hands of an assassin. 

The Blue Room contains also one of the latest 
gifts tothe White House—a pair of ultramarine 
Sevres vases, presented August 17, 1898, by M. 
Felix Faure, President of the French Republic, 
in commemoration of the laying of the Franco- 
American cable. These vases, which did not 
reach the White House until after the death of 
M. Faure, stand on each side of the south door 
of the Blue Room. 

The most attractive feature of the Red Room 
is its mantelpiece, a reproduction of the style 
of the twelfth century. It is of carved red 
wood, with sunken panels of Japanese leather, 
and ornamented with glass mosaics, which give 
it the appearance of being studded with gems. 
Semi-transparent brown glass tiles surround 
the open fireplace, and the old-fashioned brass 
andirons rest upon earthenware tiles. This 
mantelpiece and the mahogany cabinet and 
table which accompany it were 
made by Tiffany at the order of 
President Arthur, whose portrait 
adorns the room. The lamp on 
the table was purchased by Mrs. 
Cleveland. Mrs. McKinley re- 
cently selected for this room a new 
carpet of ruby velvet, with a mod- 
est conventional design in ivory 
white. The screen—the United 
States coat-of-arins, exquisitely 
embroidered on satin, and crown- 
ed by a golden eagle—was a part 
of the Austrian exhibit at the Cen- 
tennial Exposition, and later was 
presented to this Government by 
that of Austria. 


: ONE OF THE CANDLESTICKS PRESENTED BY GENERAL 
The blue parlor, which PATTERSON TO PRESIDENT JACKSON. A notable discovery made by 
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President Arthur was an old octagon-shaped 
table, with a white marble top. It was one of 
the ornaments of the Red Room during the 
Civil War. It was removed from the attic by 
order of Mr. Arthur and placed in the corridor 
leading to the conservatory, to hold his cigars. 
This corridor was then the smoking room of 
the White House, and the handsome elk chairs 
and corner cabinets with which it is furnished 
were purchased by Mr. Arthur. 

The Flemish Room, a smal) apartment 
opening on the great corridor, while ostensibly 
the reception rvom of Col. William Dubois, 
chief doorkeeper, is used as a sinoking room 
by President McKinley. This room was de- 
signed by Col. Theodore A. Bingham, the en- 
gineer officer in charge of public buildings and 
grounds, from models which he studied during 
atour of Europe, three years ago. It is decor- 
ated and furnished in close imitation of the 
old Flemish school of the seventeenth century. 
All the woodwork, including the floor, is of 
dark, wax-finished oak—the rich, peculiar Flem- 
ish tone. The walls are wainscotted seven fect 
high, in panels twelve inches wide. Above 
this they are covered with olive-green damask 
paper, surmounted by a frieze of Flemish ta- 
pestry representing a forest scene, bordered at 
top and bottom with handsome mouldings. 

The ceiling is divided into four panels by 
heavy oak beams, which rest on carved brack- 
ets. Each panel has a background of oxydized 
gold-leaf, in squares, producing the impression 
that it has been colored by time. The fire- 
place, which is the feature of the room, hus an 
old, Flemish hood top, covered with dark oak 
shingles. Beneath it are pilasters and panels 
skilfwily wrought in fruit designs. The hearth 
and fireplace are of 
wrought-iron and olive- 
green tiles. The furni- 
ture consists of an an- 
tique cabinet, on which 
lies the complete para- 
phernalia of a smoker; 
a Van Dyke settee, on 
which are two carved 
panels of Dutch drink- 
ing scenes, and polished 





THE CACTUS VASE, PURCHASED BY PRESIDENT ARTHUR. 














during the Hayes administration, by a screen of colored 
glass, at a cost of $3,380. It is poorly lighted, but contains 
a few very handsome specimens of the ceramic art and 
several busts of former Presidents. In its northwest corner 
is a *‘grandfather’s clock,” purchased by President Arthur. 
Among the curios in the state dining-room is a rectangu- 
lur ‘*‘ plateau,” a gilt-framed 
mirror which can be short- 
ened or lengthened, its pur- 
pose being to simulate a lake 
in the middle of the table. 
It is a memento of Dolly 
Madison, by whose order it 
was purchased in France. 
For more than eighty years 
it has been used as a centre- 
piece at state dinners, An 
ovcasional substitute is a 
silver canoe, four feet in 
length, representing tho 
birch-bark of Hiawatha. It 
is the most beautiful of the 
purchases made at the Cen- 
tennial by Mrs. Grant. This 
bark has not escaped the 
storms of a quarter of a 
century, but its imperfec- 
tions are hidden by the flow- 
ers with which it is filled 
and surrounded when _ it 
occupies the centre of the 
_ table at state dinners. 
BISHOPS’ BIBLE ON WHICH PRESIDENT McKINLEY TOOK HIS OATH OF OFFICE IN 1897. Other ornaments of the 
state dining-room are two 
faience vases, on each of 
chairs and a table of the same period. The room readily which is a painting of a village, with mountains in the 
suggests a Flemish apartment of two hundred years ago. background. Beneath is the inscription: 
The great corridor was separated from the vestibule, Vue des environs de Passy, prise de la matson de Franklyn." 
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They are supposed to 
have been presented 
to Benjamin Frank- 
lin, who while Com- 
missioner to the Court 
of France, in 1777, 
resided at Passy. 

A large state din- 
ing-room is urgently 
needed. In the pres- 
ent apartment only 
forty guests can be 
seated comfortably, 
and fifty crowd it to 
inconvenience. Un- 
der present conditions 
the President must 
invite at least seventy 
to each of the formal 
dinners given during 
the social season, and 
this necessitates the 
use of the corridor, 
which has ten doors, 
but no windows, and 
is so narrow that the 
Waiters, in serving, 
frequently scrape the 
walls and strike the 
heads of the guests. 

Adjoining the state 
dining-room is the 
president’s private 
dining-room. In this 
apartment, on sidde- 
boards, are kept the 
larger pieces of the 
White House silver, 
which, being com- 
posed of relics of 
byzone  administra- 
tions, is much varied 
in style and design. 
Some of it is worn 
until very thin. In 
the collection are 
several large tureens 
which were found in 
the attic by Mrs. Har- 
rison. By her order 
they were repaired 
and renovated, and 
since have been in 
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CLOCK PURCHASED BY MRS. GRANT, AND OLD VASES. 
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constant use. The 
cut glass was pur- 
chased four years ago, 
at a cost of $1,973. 

The china is re- 
placed every few 
years. Though usu- 
ally of English manu- 
facture, it is always 
appropriately deco- 
rated with American 
emblems. 

The library dates 
from the adiministra- 
tion of President Fill- 
more, at whose re- 
quest Congress, in 
1852, appropriated 
§2,000 to furnish, for 
this purpose, the oval- 
shaped room in the 
second story of the 
mansion. The apart- 
ment faces south, and 
its walls are covered 
with damask paper in 
a design of yellow 
roses. From the ceil- 
ing hangs a magnifi- 
cent chandelir in 
bronze and gilt. Eight 
well-filled mahogany - 
book-cases outline the 
walls, and the best 
periodicals, scattered 
around, give the room 
a homelike look. 

Another souvenir 
of the Centennial of 
1876, the “ Miltonian 
shield” finds in the 
library an appropriate 
place. It is of brass 
repoussé, bearing rep- 
resentations of Adam 
and Eve in the Gar- 
den of Eden and the 
triumphal entry of 
the angels into Para- 
dise. It was purchas- 
ed by Mrs. Grant, at 
a cost of $500. On 
a small table in the 
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m . entwined with laurel leaves. The box bears several 
a gold shields and bands, appropriately inscribed. 

The desk used by the President in his private office, 
though not to be numbered among the ornaments of 
the White House, has an international interest. It was 
constructed of timber which formed a portion of Her 
Majesty’s ship ‘‘ Resolute,” sent to the Arctic regions in 
1852, to search for the remains of Sir John Franklin. 
The ship was abandoned in 1853, discovered the follow- 
ing year by an American whaler, towed into an Amer- 
ican port and later restored to the British Government. 
In 1881 the desk was made, by order of Queen Victo- 
ria, and presented to the Executive Mansion. 

The apartments of President and Mrs. MeKinley over- 
look Lafayette Square. The walls of the suite are 
papered in the most delicate shade of bluae—Mrs. Mekin- 
ley’s favorite color. The carpets and rugs are of velvet, 
in hues matching the walls. The bedsteads are of brass 
and the rockers and table of mahogany. The only orna- 
ments of these reoms are the personal treasures of the 
distinguished occupants, notably family pictures. In 
an oval gilt frame hangs the dearest of these, a por- 
trait of the little daughter who died many years ago. 




























CABINET AND ORNAMENTS, PURCHASED BY PRESIDENT ARTHUR. 


CABINET PRESENTED BY JAPANESE ENVOYS IN MAY, 


library lies the * Bishops’ Bible,”’ pre- 
sented to Mr. McKinley by the Bishops 
of the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church just prior to his inauguration, 
in 1897. It was made especially to be 
used on that occasion, and upon it he 
took the oath of his high office. It is 
covered with blue morocco, with white 
satin panels and gilt edges, and bears a 
gold plate for the President’s name. 
The library contains another unique 
gift, a mosaic table presented to Pres- 
ident McKinley shortly after taking up 
his residence in the White House. It 
is octagonal in shape and is said to con- 
tain fifty-three thousand pieces of wood, 
some of which are from the tombs of 
Lincoln, Johnson, Grant, Hayes, Gar- 
field and Arthur, and the Harrison und 
McKinley residences. 

A few months ago the President was 
presented with the ballot box used by 
the Oalifornia electors, when they met 
at Sacramento, January 14, to declare 
the result of the presidential election in 
November. The box is eight by eight 
inches square. and is made of several 
varieties of California wood, mounted 
with gold. It is formed by four panels 
of bevel-edged glass, resting upon a base 
of dark redwood burl. From each of 
the four corners rises a column of man- 
zanita, with base and capital of gold. 
The top is a combination of California 
buckeye, madrone and manzanita, the 
upper part opening as a lid, hinged, and 
fastened with a gold padlock, the key 
of which is secured by a chain. 

The front face of the base bears, in 
gold, the great seal of the State of Cali- 
fornia, on each side of which is an 
American flag, enamelled in colors and 
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Conducted by MRS. FRANK LEARNED. 


THE DUTIES OF A HOSTESS. 


The talent for being a hostess comes by nature to some 
persons; by others the art imav be acquired by experience, 
practice and intelligence. Yet there are some who, with 
the best intentions in the world, fail in this line of social 
effort. Self-consciousness, stiff inanners, shyness and re- 
serve are among the causes of failure. The great vari- 
ety in hostesses has been brightly defined by someone who 
says that there is the charming hostess, the merely good 
hostess, the indifferent hostess and the bad liostess. Of 
the first it seems needless to explain that she has grace- 
ful and composed manners, that she has the gift for saying 
the right thing at the right time, of drawing out what is 
best in people and making them feel at ense and happy. 
She is cheerful and appears free from care and has the 
faculty of “staying at home in her own mind ”—a faculty 
of the utmost importance, as an absent-minded hostess 
can never be a successful one. 

To be a good hostess, one must have tact and consider- 
ation and never weary guests by over-attention. It is very 
tiresome to a guest staying at a house to be continuaily 
entertained and never allowed a moment’s solitude. 

Seltishness is an unpzrdonable fault: the hostess who 
invites people simply for her own amusement and shows 
that she exacts from them a full return in whatever ac- 
complishment they have, requiring them to sing, play 
or recite when they may prefer not to do sv, makes her 
guests unhappy. . A hostess who is never on time, who is 
not at home when guests arrive, who is indifferent about 
the comfort or pleasure of guests, is lacking in hospitality. 

The old fashion of asking a guest to come “ for a week 
or two” kas been replaced by a more sensible plan, and 
one which is far more satisfactory to guests. A hostess 
specifies in her letter of invitation how long the visitor 
is expected to stay, either “from Saturday to Monday ” or 
‘for a week.” stating the day of arrival and naming the 
train at which the guest will be met. The hostess conducts 
her women guests to their rvoms. Men are shown to 
their rvoms by servants. 

A careful hostess will see that everything essential to 
comfort is in the guest’s room. There should be a table 
cr desk well supplied with conveniences for letter-writing, 
and some new books or mavazines in the room. On the 
tuilet table there should be a pincushion, and a comb and 
brush in case they may be needed before the luggage 
arrives. A few fresh flowers in a vase make a pleasant 
welcome. 


REPLIES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


S. S. E.—It would be courteous for the bride’s mother to write 
a note inviting the bridegroom’s parents to s'ay at her house on 
the occasion of the wedding, as they are strangers coming from a 
distant town. If it is impossible to accommodate them as guests 
at the house, rooms should be engaged for them at a hotel, at the 
expense of the bride’s parents, Some members of the family should 
be at the railway station to meet them when they arrive, and it 
should be the effort of the bride’s parents to make their visit a 
pleasant one, realizing that much of their daughter's future hap- 
piness may depend upon establishing agreeable relations between 
the two families. 

Dora.—1. Jt is not usual for a person in mourning to send out 
eirds, unless as an acknowledgment of calls or notes of con- 
dulence. In that case there may be written on the cards the 
word.: ** With thanks for kind sympathy.” 2. There is nothing 
better for a luncheon table decoration than a bowl of fresh tlowers 
in the centre; or two tall, slender vases holding flowers may be 
placed diagonally: or four vases at right angles, and in the centre 
asilver dish with some fruit which will be ornamental in color, 
grapes, oranges, pears, etc. <A silver stand containing growing 
maiden-hair ferns is most suggestive in its cool greenery of shady 
spots in woodland dells. In Summer the wild flowers in season, 
mingled with delicate feathery grasses, are charming for the table. 
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= In arranging flowers do not crowd them, but 
try to show their exquisite beauty in a simple 
way. It seems in poor taste to mix ribbons 
with flowers as table decorations. Flowers are 
so beautiful in themselves that they need no 
rt addition. 


Jessie, —There can be no rule about the 
number of dresses a bride will require, because 
all depends on what she may wish to expend 
and what her circumstances will be and whether 
she will be expected to goout much into society 
or not. For the Autumn or Winter she would 
need a cloth dress for travelling, shopping and every-day street 
wear; & handsome cloth for reception and calling: some pretty silk 
Waists; one or two evening dresses; two dresses for the bride’s 
days at home, These would seem plenty to start with. Dresses 
lo wear at home when receiving are of some light, pretty silk, 
er¢pe de Chine or cashmere, or light-weight tine eloth, high in the 
neck, with long sleeves. A dress for church wear should be so 
simple as not to attract attention or suggest that it has occupied 
the thoughts of the wearer, A dark gray, blue or brown cloth, 
cauvas or albatross would be suitable in the early Autumn. 


£&. L. T.—There are very strict rules about manners in the street. 
It is not proper for a girl to stop a man friend, or to stand talking 
to him or to linger looking in shop windows. If aman wishes to 
speak to a friend who is passing, he should walk along beside her 
in the direction in which she is going. 


L. S.—1. A physician’s card should be 
Dr, William Henry Smith. 


It is not good form to use M.D. on a card. 2. A man who is to be 
married gives the bride's purents a list of all those to whom he 
wishes invitations or announcements sent, whether the bride's 
family knows them or not. It is expected that his friends will 
be his wife's friends also, 3. The proper way for a woman to hold 
an umbrella when closed is to have it roiled neatly and hold it by 
tie handle pecpendicularly. It is not good form to grasp it in the 
middle or to hold it in any conspicuous manner. 


Bella—When travelling in a sleeping-car it is customary to go 
to the ladies’ dressing-room at one end of the car to prepare for 
the night. It is necessary to have a thin wrapper of India silk or 
flannel to put on when walking to and from the berth. The dress- 
ing-room is, at best, a very small and inconvenient place and not 
always free from interruptions, uniess one is selfish and excludes 
other women. In most trains there are staterooms which may 
be had at an extra charge and which are entirely private. 


Mrs. C. W.—If friends have been invited to play a game of 
whist in the evening it would be pleasant to serve some simple 
refreshments when the game is over. If thev have called in the 
evening and a game is proposed, 1t would not be necessary to serve 
anything, though it would be hospitable to do so. 


Inqutrer and Jessica.—If impossible to call on all acquaintances 
before leaving a town, cards may be sent with “ P. P. C.,” written in 
the lower left-hand corner. These letters stand for the French 
words, “ Pour prendre congé”—" To take leave.” The cards may 
be sent by mail so that they may be received the day after 
departure. 


Myrtle.—It is not good form to use the expression ‘ high noon” 
on an invitation or in conversation. It is not customary to provide 
chairs for guests at a home wedding. Guests remain standing 
while others are arriving, and they stand during the ceremony 
und reception. Furniture is moved back near the walls to make 
space, and « few chairs and sofas retained for the needs of older 
persons, 

Ress and Annte,—Send full address and a stamped envelope 
and a reply will be sent in time for you to plan for the wedding 


Colorado,— At an informal dinner the hostess should mention to 
each man the lady whom he is to take in to dinner, and introduce 
him to her, if he does not know her. The host leads the way to 
the dining room, offering his right arm to the lady who is the guest 
of honor and who is to be seated at his right. The other guests 
follow and the hostess comes last with the gentleman who is to be 
placed at her right. 


May.—If you expect a girl friend to visit you, mention the fact 
to vour friends and ask them to call on her, and have her meet 
all friends who call at your home. You should not appear to 
wish to monopolize the calls of your men friends when you have 
& guest staying with you. and should not make any engagements 
in which she is not to be included, or go to entertainments and 
leave her at home. Your mother may ask for invitations to a 
dance or any entertainment of a general nature for a guest stopping 
at her house, but not for a dinner or luncheon. 


Leesport—Two years is the usual period of wearing mourning 
for a parent; six months for a grandparent. 





carry their own burdens, are always so willing to 
share their troubles with any sympathetic woman who 
will listen. I used to think the reason was chiefly 
sentimental; but when one’s mirror begins to hint mildly 
but firmly that neither youth nor the flying years will 
tarry, the sentimental hypothesis must be abandoned. 
Besides, Herbert Llanwick had long since abjured senti- 
ment. He had assured me of it a thousand times, backing 
the assurance with an appeal to the literary incongruities. 

“Don’t you see, Margie, that novelling bars sentiment 
d-definitely?”’ he would say. Ife has a charming little im- 
pediment which never asserts itself save when he is trying 
to be dogmatic. ‘‘I couldn’t write a love story if I were 
not cold enough to look on unmoved at the sentimental 
puppet show. Of course, it’s different with you. All women 
are sentimental; and the b-better part of all music is pure 
sentiment. Consequently, a woman musician——” But 
at this point in the argument I usually contrive to divert 
him by stepping aside and substituting his ego for mine, 
thereby confirming the hint of the mirror. For Herbert 
has often written it down in his stories that a woman who 
can take advantage of a man’s foibles is no longer an 
ingenne. 

It was at the beginning of the Summer of counterplots 
that this unsentimental analyst of human affections came 
to me to share his latest burden. Ife used now and then 
to make the round of the Common and the Public Garden 
with me when the spirit moved him to be especially char- 
itable, and sometimes he was good company, and at other 
times he was not. This was one of the other tines. 

‘Don’t you know, Margie, I’m sick and disgusted and 
ready to throw it all up. I can’t write a little morsel, and 
it has taken me all these years to find it out.” 

I laughed. ‘‘ All these years” were no more than six or 
seven; and he had three moderately successful books on 
the counters, with the last of the trilogy beginning to have 
the number of the edition printed in large type on the 
slip paper cover. I mentioned the latter circumstance, and 
he scoffed in the easy manner of a prize winner. 

‘Oh, as to the money part of it—yes. Since I have only 
one mouth to fill and one back to cover, there is enough of 
that. But that doesn’t count, you know. Decent book 


| HAVE often wondered why grown men, well able to 


sales prove nothing more than a certain amount of bad 


taste on the part of the public. I can’t write.” 

“No? I thought you could. Why can’t you?” 

‘*Because I don’t know enough; and because I have been 
idiotic enough to let my conscience stand in the way of 
acquiring the n-necessary knowledge.” 

“Your conscience? 1 have fancied that a ‘poor slave.’ 
as you are so fond of calling yourself, couldn't afford such 
a luxury as a conscience.” 

“It's awfully extravagant, I know; but 1 haven’t wholly 
denied myself,” he confessed, brazenly. ‘‘ And it’s ham- 
pering me, no end. For instance: what do I know about 
women when it comes right down to bottom facts?” 

] Jaughed again. ‘You certainly have a rising young 
novelist’s opportunities for studying a good many of them 
at short range, haven't you?” 

‘You mean in the social merry-go-round? That is merely 
surface-skimming,” he objected. 

‘But you have an imagination,” I ventured. 

“Wang the imagination! It’s all well enough in the 
beaten tracks; but when you want to know something in 
particular, it is a good bit like stumbling blindfold down a 
dark alley at midnight.” 

I sighed in self-sympathy and constrained myself to ask 
the name of his besetment of (he moment. 

“T want to know—to really know—how a woman acts 
when she is in love; ’way deep in, you understand—so 
deep that conscience and common-sense and all the rest 
are submerged. And I can’t hope to get that kind of in- 
formation out of any book of intuition.” 

‘‘T should say not,’ I asserted. ‘It doesn’t exist—in the 
books or out of them.” 

Ile glared at me as if I had uttered a heresy. 

“Don’t you believe any such conventional thing!” he 
retorted. ‘That is what everybody says, nowadays—that 
all the romance has been civilized out of us. But it isn’t 
true. D-down deep under the conventional crust the human 
heart is just the same as it has always been; women are 
women, and love is love. I know it; but I can’t get near 
enough to see it with my writing eye.” 

‘You might try falling in love yourself,” I suggested. 

IIe shook his head gloomily. ‘I have tried it, and it’s 
no go; it’s worse than a failure, on the literary side.” 
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** Might a bystander venture to ask why?” 

His laugh was grimness vocalized. ‘‘The woman I fell 
in love with is just about as responsive as a block of 
machine-made ice. She never even suspected that I had 
done her the honor. Isn’t that hard?” 

“Very,” said I, with sarcasm but thinly veiled. ‘‘I am 
afraid you will have to stifle your scruples and begin to 
experiment on your friends. Or you might borrow a vaca- 
tion conscience and go away somewhere to try it on some 
young woman you wouldn’t have to mect in the daily 
round.” 

‘““By Jove!” he exclaimed; ‘that’s an idea!” Then he 
fell silent fur somne slow-paced minutes, and when he spoke 
again it was to ask me when I should leave for home. 

‘“*To-morrow,”’ I said. 

There was a fallen elm leaf on the painfully well kept 
path, and he ground it into a green smear under his heel. 

‘**T suppose you are ecstatically glad?” 

A picture of the old Tennessee home nook on the side of 
Mount Pisgah, with mother and Beulah, and the sweetbriar 
in the door-yard, and the little ivy-covered stone den under 
the wild cherry-trees which had once been my father’s 
study and was now my music-room, rose up before me with 
quick tears to dim it. So he had his answer out of a full 
heart. 

‘“T could never tell you how glad I am. The minutes will 
seem like hours after the train starts.” 

“Thank you,” he growled. Then, with man-like one- 
sidedness, and an apparent forgetfulness of all that had 
gone before: ‘‘ And what is to become of me, I should like 
tu know?” 

‘“What should become of you? I thought you were go- 
ing to look on at the parade of all nations at Paris.” 

* And I thought you were going to study in Leipsic.” 

This had been one of my musical dreams, and we had 
talked it over—as a dream. 

‘‘T am afraid Leipsic will have to wait.” 

“So will Paris,” he said shortly. 

We were on the ornate little bridge which spans the toy 
lake in the Public Garden, and he stopped to lean on the 
parapet, staring down at the swan-boats as if they were a 
new discovery. 

“There is a type of everything in this man-bee’s hive of 
civilization!’ he broke out. “A little gilt and tinsel sham 
with a man inside of it working a mechanical crank. I’m 
deathly sick of it all, Margie. Do you suppose your mother 
would take me in for a few weeks if yon should ask her.” 

If some one had dropped a paperweiglit upon my piano 
keys in the midst of the most difficult passage of a Bach: 
fagne I should not have been more astounded. But I saw 
at once that it was only one of his sudden impulses; that he 
had totally forgotten what bad just been said about senti- 
mental experiments in a new field. But since Tom Henni- 
cott was in Colorado, and my sister was at the age most 
jastlv called impressionable, I answered him lightly. 

‘“What an ideal We should bore you to death the first 
day!” 

** None the less, I want to go. Will you ask your mother?” 

“Oh, of course, if you insist,”’ I yielded, abandoning the 
outworks to fall back behind a more defensible barrier. 
“Tl ask when I reach home and write you a line.” 

‘* No,” he objected, halting and facing me cityward again. 
“We'll go and send her a wire.” 

Now this was no part of my plan. I had thought to 
proffer his request by word of mouth in such a manner as 
to ensure its refusal. But though there are times when 
Herbert is any woman’s puppet, there are other times when 
he can be as masterful as any tyrant of them all. So it 
ended in a visit to the nearest telegraph office; and my 
message to mother had to be decently hospitable in its 
wording, since he looked on while [ wrote it. 

The telegram sent, he walked me all the way back to the 
Conservatory neighborhood, killing time relentlessly, though 
I gave him al] manner of hints pointing to the fact that a 
woman inay not pack for a thousand-mile journey in the 
interval between daylight and dark. But he was in that 
peculiarly masculine mood which is absolutely impervious 
to hints; and so the precious time was slain, and it was 
quite late before I could send another message to mother, 
asking her to telegraph a polite but firm refusal. 

Quite as a matter of course, it was this latter message 
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which miscarried ; and when Herbert called an hour before 
train-time the next morning, I had nothing to show him 
save the kindest possible invitation to spend such a part of 
his vacation as he chose with us at Cliff Cottage. 

Thereupon it seemed to be equaliy a matter of course that 
we should travel together. Herbert seemed to have taken 
this and his weleome for granted, since he had already made 
provision for his luggage and my own. Much to my sur- 
prise, he developed into a very creditable escort; as I had 
known him he was indifferent to the smaller social amen- 
ities almost to the point of rudeness, but on the southi- 
ward journey he was the ideal preuz cheralier. Not to 
garble a fact, his attentions were fairly embarrassing. 

“They are calling you ‘Monsieur mon mari,’” I hinted, 
when, on the third day, our train was speeding onward 
through the great valley of East Tennessee. ‘* You are 
making a spectacle of us.” 

‘“Who says that?” le demanded, bridling like a bashful 
boy. 

“The lady in No. 6. I overheard her telling her 
daughter that your wife inust be at least five years your 
senior.” 

* Do you want me to go away?” he growled. 
do——” 

“Qh, surely not, if it pleases your rageful Highness to 
stay here with me. But for the sake of appearances——” 

‘Never mind the appearances,” he retorted, with a 
touch of the old brutal frankness, ‘ Let thein chatter if they 
want to.” And thereat he took a book from his hand bag 
and read aJoud to me, past old Fort Loudon, past Knoxville, 
and straight on through to Chattanooga. 

The sun was gone from the valley, and the shadow of 
Pisgah was flung like a great mantle of twilight purple 
over the lowlands when we ieft the branch line train at 
the familiar home station. It was too late to get much 
more than a vague visual hint of what the daylight possi- 
bilities might be; but Herbert has the artistic faculty 
large,” as the phrenologists would say, and his eye kindled, 

‘*T used to wonder how you got the note of the eternal 
freshnesses into your music, but I don’t any more,” he said ; 
this while waiting for the leisurely release of our baggage- 
car luggage. ‘I do wonder that it didn’t make an artist 
of you, though.” 

‘Tt is because that isn’t in me, I suppose. Beulah paints 
—a little.” 

He looked up quickly. ‘‘ Ah, yes; the little sister. JI am 
anxious to see her. Will she grow up to be as pretty as you 
are, Margie?” 

I laughed. It is altogether impossible to take Herbert 
seriously in some of his more primitive moods. “If you 
would take the trouble to think, you might remember that 
Beulah is eighteen, and m 

The interruption was the rounding-to of a buckboard at 
the platform’s edge, and a hearty greeting from the stal- 
wart young giant who leaped out and came to us; a greet- 
ing and an apology for the laggard arrival. 

“Tom!” Texclauimed. ‘I thought you were in Colorado.” 
And then I made haste to introduce ny companion. 

“T'm right glad to know you, Mr. Lianwick,”’ said Tom, 
with that true touch of Southern hospitality which makes 
the friend’s friend a sharer in the friend’s welcoine. ‘* That 
is, face to face, I mean. Evervbody knows you the other 
way.” And then to me: “I thought it was going to be 
Colorado, too, but at the last minute the T. C. C. people 
concluded to let me build the new railroad up Pisgah to 
the coal veins. So I’m here for the Summer. Make your- 
selves comfortable on the buckboard while I look after 
your dunnage.” 

‘Who is he?”? demanded IIerbert, the moment Tom was 
well out of earshot. 

‘‘The son of our one living representative of the ancien 
régime, Major Purvis Hennicott, of Hollywood,” I explained. 
«My father was the chaplain in the Major’s regiment. Tom 
has been away most of the time for five or six years, at the 
University and on the western railways. Im so glad he is 
going to be at home this Summer. The dear old Major has 
been so lonely.” 

If there were anything incendiary in this bit of per- 
sonal information it was certainly not intended; and yet 
Herbert scowled as if I had affronted him. Also he mut- 
tered something, and was obstinately silent on the drive up 
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the mountain; though as to the silence I must confess that 
Tom and I gave him wide leave and ample opportunity, 
since our talk was chiefly reminiscent. 

Tom went no farther than the gate with us; and when 
old black Scipio came out to look after our belongings, we 
were left to walk together up the path between the swoet- 
briars. Mother and Beulah were waiting for us at the 
veranda steps; mother placid-sweet and unperturbed, as 
she always is, and Beulah radiant in all the glory of her 
youth and the Lauriston beauty, which she inherits and I 
do not. As you would guess, I had the welcome of the re- 
turning wanderer; and as for Ilerbert, there was nothing 
in my mother’s welcoming of him to indicate that she had 
received ny second telegram after it was too late to act 
upon it. 

That was te beginning of it, and presently we settled 
down to the Summer routine with our rising young author 
posing beautifully as a member of the family. It came 
about very naturally. Herbert can be all things—not to all 
men, perhaps, but certainly to all women—and he was 
diplomatic enough to win the little mother’s confidence at 
the outset. That done, | 
was deprived of my only 
possible ally, and when it 
became apparent that the 
friendship between him and 
Beulah was fast ripening 
into something warmer, | 
could do little more than 
look on in hearty sorrow. 

The sorrow was for all 
concerned, I think, though 
fora time it took the form 
ot a keen regret that I had 
been the one to bring this 
disturber of the peace into 
our quiet home life. For 
we, the mother and J, had 
always thought of Beulah 
and Tom inthe same breath, 
as one may say. None the 
less, there seemed little to 
be said and less to be done. 
Mother had her household 
matters, and I iny daily hours 
of piano practice in the iso- 
lated music-room. So there 
were oportunities enough 
for Herbert, and, so far as 
one might see, he made the 
most of them, since he was 
with Beulah from morning 
till night. 

I have said that the sor- 
row was regret for a tine— 
regret and a very sisterly 
sympathy for Tom—but one 
day it burst out into a clear flume of righteous anger. 1 
shall never know what small thing it was that applied the 
match, but suddenly like a flash of lightning out of a clear 
sky I was yiven to see the soul-destroying possibilities. 
Herbert had taken me at my word and was trying his 
heartless experiment on my darling sister. 

After this, as you may suppose, there was little peace for 
me; and if I set myself resolutely to come between, to play 
the spy upon them and to scant, by many little dagger- 

rickings of coldness, Ilerbert’s welcome at Cliff Cottage, 

thought it less than he deserved. But if I lad hoped 
that he would feel the lash of my contempt and go, I was 
doomed to disappointinent. Ie seemed to grow more 
single-eyed in his devotion to Beulah day by day, and finally 
he drove me to extremities. 

It was one evening when we were on the veranda. Fer- 
bert had asked me to go and play, and I had refused. 
Afterward, when he had gone in to find his pipe and 
tohacco, I thought better of it and went to the music-room, 
leaving mother on guard. The window behind my music 
rack was open, and as I knelt beside it I could both see and 
hear. Beulab had taken my place in the hammock; Her- 
bert had returned; and mother had gone in. 

What he was saying to Beulah may not be written down 
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here. It was enough, and more than enough; and a little 
later when I he:rd Tom’s step on the path I went to the 
window and called to him to come and turn my music 
for me. 

IIe came obediently, greeting the two on the veranda in 
passing; and when I saw his face there was trouble in it. 

* What is it, Tom?” I asked, when an interlude gave us 
a chance to talk. 

“Oh, nothing much. The McLanes are making trouble 
agnin about the right of way, and I had a little scrap with 
Bud this evening.” 

The McLanes are moonshiners; mountaineers and des- 
perate nen. There was an old boundary feud between 
them and Major Hennicott, and mountain feuds are serious 
things. 

* You must be careful, Tom,” I urged. “Bud McLane is 
none too good to shoot vou from behind a tree.” 

He laughed mirthlessly. “I’m unhappy enough not to 
care very much if he should. Why did vou bring Llanwick 
here, Margie?” 

* Because I couldn't very well help it; he invited him- 
self,’ I said, spitefully. 

*“Confound him!” said 
Tom. And then: “But 1 
oughtn’t to say that; he's 
no end of a good fellow.” 

“He is not!” I snappec; 
and then 1 remetnbered my 
métierintimetoadd: *‘—not 
as bad as he might be. But 
we must stop this—this af- 
fair, Tom; for Beulah’s sake, 
if not for yours. Itisaclear 
case of propingquity—they 
are together all thetime. We 
must isolate them.” 

He shook his head gloom- 
ily. ‘It’s too late for that.” 

“Tt is not too late. Ask 
him to spend a month with 
you in the railway camp. Di- 
late a little on the splendid 
chance he will have to study 
human nature in the rough.” 

**He won’t accept.” 

‘Yes, he will. Go out and 
join the others and send 

im here to me! ” 

‘What are you going to 
do, Margie ?”’ 

‘* Never mind that; do as 
I tell you.” 

He obeyed literally, and a 
minute later Herbert came 
There was a glad light 

in his eye, and my _ heart 
misgave me. What if Tom 
Had Beulah broken her troth and 
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had been right? 
accepted him? 

“You sent for me, Margie?” he began. 

I nodded and braced myself to take the plunge inhos- 
pitable. ‘Tom has just been telling me that he means to 
ask you to spend a few weeks with him in his railway 
camp. Will you bear with me if I say—if I say you would 
better accept?” 

I hope I may never have to look into a man’s eyes and 
sav such a thing again. It was terrible. Yet it was sorrow 
rather than anger that I saw in his eyes. 

‘*You are my hostess,” he answered quietly, and witl 
that he turned and went back to join the others on the 
veranda, 

For that one evening at least my out-of-door audience 
had no cause to complain of the qnantity of the music they 
had, however much they may have criticised its quality. 
For hours, as it seemed to me, I sat at the piano playing 
desperately against time. And when at length I gave over 
in sheer weariness and crossed the hand’s-breadth of lawn 
to the house, mother and Beulah were alone. 

After this there came an interval rather disquieting than 
reassuring. Collectively we saw little of Herbert save now 
and then for an hour in the evening when Tom brought 
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him to us. He never came alone; and when he did 
come he devoted himself assiduously to mother. Yet an 
unworthy suspicion laid hold of me, growing more and 
nore when Beulah held herself aloof, spending much 
time on the mountain with sketch-block and easel. Could 
it be possible that either of them would stoop to clandes- 
tine meetings in 
the forest ¢ 

I decided not, 
and atoncd for the 
unworthy — suspi- 
cion byshutting my 
eyes resolutely to 
Beulal’s comings 
and goings. None 
the Jess, it return- 
ed, as is the wont 
of unworthy 
thoughts; and one 
evening I was 
tempted and fell. 
I saw Beulah let- 
ting herself out 
of the little wick- 
et at the back of 
the garden, and 
was despicable 
enough to follow 
her. 

She was out of 
sight when I reach- 
ed the gate, but I 
knew well where I 
should find her. 
Half way up the 
slope a great sand- 
stone boulder lay 
embedded in the 
mountain side, and 
from its flat sum- 
mit there was a 
glorious view of 
heaven and earth. 
“Sunday Rock,” 
we called it, be- 
canse my _ father 
used to take us 
there Sunday after- 
noons when Beu- 
lah was so small 
that she had to be 
lifted to the table- 
like summit at the 
point where it cut 
deepest into the 
slope. 

The path was a 
rugged ascent, and 
I was breathless by 
the time I reached 
the great uzly gash 
below the rock 
made by Tom’s 
new railway. Beu- 
lah was. still on 
ahead, and I caught 
a glimpse of her 
us she was being 
helped down into 
the railway cutting 
by one who was in- 
visible to mesave as 
to his upstretched 
arms. It was Tom; 
and when I came within earshot he was scolding her. 

“Beulah, TL insist. You must stop projecting around on 
this mountain side alone,” he was saving. ‘1 have told 
you a dozen times that it isn’t safe.” 

My sister's reply was a pert little impnudence. “Then vou 
ought to put a sign, ‘No Trespassers Allowed.’ And vou 
shouldn’t say ‘projecting’; it’s ‘ projeckin.’” 
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“No: but really you mustn't. 
now?” 

‘*Up on the rock to finish my sketch.” 

“All right; [stay within call.” 

* You needn't,” she snapped; and with that they parted. 

When my toilsome climb ended at the back of the great 
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rock, Beulah had set up her easel on the very outermost 
edge. But she was not at work. Stretched luxuriously at 
her feet, with his clasped hands for a head-rest, lay Mr. 
Herbert Llanwick. 

I should be sorry to lave to set down here in meas- 
ured words the thoughts that came uppermest in the 
brief moment of espial. This was what the hideous experi- 
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ment had come to—stolen trysts and deception and evasion. 

I am not quite sure what I meant to do when I climbed 
to the top of the rock by the well-remembered hand and 
foot holds. Doubtless it was something desperate: but a 
more desperate thing came between. I saw Beulah start 
up and point speechless tu something beyond and below 
my field of vision. Herbert gave one glance in the same 
direction, rolled quickly to the edge of the rock and 
called down. 

“T say, Hennicott; hold on a minute,” and with that he 
sprang into the branches of a tree growing against the 
lower face of the boulder and disappeared. 

What followed was without sequence. A rifle shot crashed 
upon the evening stillness; Beulah screamed and put her 
hands to her face; and 1 tlew across the intervening space 
to catch her when she would have fallen. 

Down below in the railway cutting, Tom and Herbert 
lay locked in each other's arms as if in a death struggle; 
and froin behind a fallen tree a man with the evil face of 
the McLanes sprang up, flung his gun into the bushes and 
ran away. ‘Oh, he’s killed! he’s killed!’ sobbed Beulah; 
and a breathless minute later we had scrambled down to 
the scene of the tragedy. 

When we got to them it was Herbert who was lying still 
and pallid, with Tom on his knees beside him. searching 
anxiously for the wound. It was not Beulah who knelt to 
help him; nor was it Tom’s hand that first made sure of 
the faint heart-fluttering telling of life not yet extinguished. 

“See,” I said, drawing forth the heavy gold watch, 
crushed out of all semblance to itself by the impact of the 
bullet. 

‘*Thank God!” said Ton, with something like a sob in 
his voice. ‘It’s a sheer miracle, but the shock has hurt 
him pretty badly. He saved my life. Did you see it?” 

NOs 

“He dropped from the tree and knocked me down. 
Otherwise I should have got McLane’s bullet in my back. 
You and Beulah stay here with him while I run down to 
camp and bring help.” 

He was gone at the word, and we were left alone, Beu- 
lah and J, with the man who had come between us. 

“Beulah,” I called; but she did not answer. She had 
gone a little way apart to sink down upon a flat stone with 
her face hidden in the hollow of her arm. I thought it 
stranger than all that had gone before—that she should be 
so indifferent to his fate. Then the still figure beside me 
stirred, and when [I looked the eves were open and the 
pale lips were gasping for breath. 

Islipped my arm under his head and raised him to an 
easier position. ‘ Sister!” I called sharply. 

“DP-don’t disturb her,” he begged, feebly. ‘TI guess—|1 
haven*t—very long to stay; and, anyway, she knows, 
Where is Hennicott?” 

“Tle has gone for help. You mustn’t try to talk.” 

“Yes. I must. You'll be happy together—you and Tom 
—but I can't go without telling vou that I loved you, too— 
that I loved you first.” 
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Now this was only partly intelligible, but 1 understood 
enough to make me say coldly, ‘‘ You are mistaken; I am 
not Beulah.” 

He raised himself to look me in the eyes and then fell 
back gasping again. 

“You are hard; always hard to me, Margie. Do you 
remember once that I told you] had never loved but one 
woman, and she was ice to me? You are the woman, 
Margie; but—but I didn’t know about Tom, then.” 

“What do you know now?” 

“All that Beulah could tell me. 
is enough.” 

There was a sound of hurrying feet on the slope below, 
and I could hear Tom’s voice urging the laggards. I bent 
lower over the pallid face. 

“ Tell me, Herbert, as you hope to live: haven’t you been 
inaking love to Beulah ever since you came down here.” 

He raised himself again. ‘Call her,” he said; and I did, 
this time so sharply that she obeyed and came to kneel 
beside me. 

“Did I ever make love to you, Beulah?” he asked, calmly. 

She looked as if she would like to run away, but she 
answered bravely. ‘Yes. once—one evening on the ver- 
anda when I was in the hammock and you mistook me for 
Maryie.” 

‘And what did you say to me then?” 

**I—I said a lot of foolish things. I told you that you 
were too late--that Tom ... Oh, forgive me, both of you, 
please! I just couldn’t help it. You—you bored me about 
each other till I was fairly desperate! ” 

T have often asked myself whether it was a great love 
suddenly awakened, or a great gratitude for Beulah’s safety 
that made me bend still lower and kiss hii in the very face 
and eyes of all who cared to see. But in either case I nad 
my reward. 

And of what followed; how we got him home and nursed 
him safely past the shock of it; how, when the maples on 
Pisgah were aflame with the Autumn color-fires, there was 
a double wedding in the quaint little church which my 
father had builded and served: these things you are to 
prefigure as you please. But one other saying of Her- 
bert’s I shall record: it was on the journey northward 
by sea, and we were standing together on the deck of the 
* City of Augusta,” watching the harvest moon rise out 
of the mirror-like ocean. 

“Herbert,” said I: ‘you flirted outrageously with Beu- 
lah. You may as well confess it.” 

‘A v-vacation conscience,” he laughed. ‘ Pll confess. 
We were both in it up to our eyes. Tom wouldn’t speak ; 
and you wouldn’t Iet me speak. So we planned a campaign, 
Beulah and I. It worked beautifully, though Beulah was 
mean enough to take a rise out of me when she let ine pro- 
pose to her in the hammock that evening.” 

‘*}T believe you meant it,” said I. 

“I did mean it—for Beulah’s sister. 
now, don’t you, Margie?” 

But to this day I have never admitted it. 


It wasn’t much, but it 
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A BIRD SONG. 


By TRUMAN ROBERTS ANDREWS. 


‘Sweet, my sweet” 

Whom | would greet, 

I can but repeat 
‘Sweet, my sweet.” 


'Tis a song | heard 

Of a mating bird, 

And my heart was stirred, 
“ Sweet, my sweet.” 


For the bird’s wee mate 

Proved her no ingrate, 

But returned elate, 
‘Sweet, my sweet.” 


“ Sweet, my sweet,” 
Learn, I entreat, 
This quaint conceit, 

“ Sweet, my sweet.” 
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THE PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION 
AT BUFFALO 


By N. HUDSON MOORE.—Second Article. 


E have spoken before of the fortunate situ- 
ation of the Exposition, which gains so 
much from its proximity to the established 
beauties of Lincoln Park. Yet the grounds 
themselves since the first day of May—for 
the flowers were ready for opening day— 
have been a constant panorama of chang- 
ing bloom. No flower has ever been held 
in higher regard than the tulip, and one 
doubts if Tolland herself could have shown 
a richer or more gorgeous show of these 
blossoms than have been gathered here. 
To sit on the piazza of the Women’s Build- 

~ ing and see bed after bed of these flowers 
waving in the sunlight was a perfect delight. 

In the Mall the walks are bordered by orenge trees grow- 
ing in tubs, and 
you may fondly 
imagine yourself 
wandering in some 
of the palace gar- 
dens of the Old 
World. In addi- 
tion to the garden 
plants, one may 
wonderand adinire 
at the lilies and 
water plants grow- 
ing in the little 
lakes and bays. 

In seeking the 
cool and shaded 
interior of the 
buildings itis hard 
to say which is the 
most interesting. 
If we should have 
a preference, it is 
perhaps the Gov- 
ernment buildings, 
to which we return 
the oftenest. The 
exterior, froin the 
gilded quadriga on 
the dome of the 
central building to 
the rich flower 
beds which lead 
up to the main 
entrance, is so dig- 
nified andinspiring 
that one looks upon 
its fine proportions with pride. The interior is bright with 
red and white, and standards of gay banners. 

It is in this building that we become fully aware of the 
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degree of civilization arrived at by some of the new posses- 
sions of the United States. There are many weapons cap- 
tured in the Philippines, from a primitive bamboo cannon 
bound with withes to make it stronger, to a breech-loading 
gun captured at Death’s Valley, anda Nordenfeldt machine- 
gun, also captured in the island of Luzon. But there is a 
curious contrast between the machine-gun and the pair of 
solid wooden wheels it is mounted on. 

It ia not these sad symbols of war which detain us long, 
but the beautiful stuffs and embroideries which come from 
these Islands. The most exquisite gauzes, delicate as a 
spider’s web, colored in pale pinks and blues; men’s shirts 
made of brilliant colored material and heavily embroidered ; 
Jusi cloth, Pina cloth, fine and sheer and rich with embroid- 
ery, while samples of embroidery done in raised ribbon- 
work show that we have, something to learn of them. 
There is also a very 
creditable exhibit 
of work done in 
the public schools. 
There is a wooden 
loom, very primi- 
tive winders, and 
other manufactur- 
ing implements. 
On the other hand 
the musical instru- 
ments, harps. cellos 
and violins made 
and used by Tagals 
on Luzon Island 
are marvels. of 
beauty and finish. 
There is an im- 
mense exhibit of 
Manila ropes and 
hammocks, and a 
collection of pho- 
tographs showing 
home life inthe Isl- 
ands will be a great 
surprise to many. 

The Smithsonian 
and United States 
National Museum 





present exhibits 
ee ee which will claim 
ia a xa many hours of 


es one’s time. In 
great glass cases 
are life-sized _fig- 
ures of various in- 
habitants of the country, showing the type of face, dress and 
household belongings. For instance, the Esquimo, clothed 


and armed, stands before you ready for the chase. The 
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Photugraph by C. D. Arnold. 





Indian groups are very .rtistic and lifelike, and we see the 
aborigine dressed in skins, bearing his simple weapons 
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AND LIBERAL ARTS BUILDING. 


with a dignity we have long 
ceased to associate with him. 
The spotted Indian pony is there, 
too, and examples of bead-work, 
pottery and many fine furs. 
There is a showing not only of 
the nomadic Indian but also of 
those that livedl in pueblos or 
communities. They are of quite 
a different type from those with 
which most of us are familiar, 
are tall and sad looking, clothed 
in dark blue, with scarlet girdlvs 
and their long hair braided. 
Their dwellings were entered 
through the roofs (there are 
models of these), and they had 
temples decorated with uncouth 
gods. The California Indians 
are dressed in furs, with grass 
helmets and necklaces of shells. 
Antique and modern pottery is 
shown, and the ornaments made 
and worn by the South American 
Indians, consisting of feathers, 
beads, small bones and claws. 
These Indians also made those 
gorgeous feather robes, into 
each one of which went thou- 
sands of skins of gay birds, yel- 
low and red, and which are so 
soft and beaufully sewed that it 
is as pliable as velvet. These 
Indians, curiously enough, num- 
ber among their weapors great 
two-handed swords. They were 
men of great stature and pow- 
erful build, and such a weapon 
in such hands must have been 
as mighty as a sword of similar 
make when wielded by Richard 
the Lion-Hearted. Some of the 


bands and belts of bead or quill work are wonderfully - 
beautiful and monuments of labor. Pass across an aisle 
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a few feet in width and see the Indian’s handiwork 
since he became the ward of the Nation. 

Here are the exhibits made by the pupils 
of the Carlisle Indian school. Heavy har- 
nesses for Government work at Indian 
agencies,and for which the school receives 
regular contract prices. Uniforms, wag- 
ous, Children’s clothes, sofa pillows and 
embroideries, these latter made by the 
deft brown fingers of the Indian girls, who 
rejoice in such names as * Nellie Ile Dog,” 
“Jennie Red Leaf,” ete. After seeing 
these spirits of the wild wood tamed and 
working in harness, one wants to go back 
and lovk at the exhibits of the Indian 
when he slung a stone or shot an arrow, and 
covered himself with the skins of marten 
and fox, and wore proudly as a badge of 
authority an eagle’s quill or a fox’s brush. 

The saving “all mankind loves a lover,” 
might well be changed into “loves a 
lo suilor,” for there has always been a soft 
spot in everybody's heart for Jacky from 
the days of ‘‘ Admiral Noah” down. 

In the naval exhibit we may see how 
well the enlisted sailors live; there are 

9 samples of their food from raisins and 

prunes for plumduff to salt pork and hard 
: tuck, Then there are models of the 
ships of the Navy, cach in its own ease, 
including the Holland torpedo boat 
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and the beautiful hospital ship ‘‘Solace.” The old ships 
that won glory in well-fought encounters are not forgotten, 


( 
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1—** Victory ’’ for Lincoln Parkway.—Herbert Adams. 2 “Eq ‘estrian St: atue of American Indian.—Charles C. Rumsey, of Harvard University. 
3—Upper portion Fountain of Nature.— George T. Brewster. 4—** The Sciences’ (sectional view) for Court of Fountains.—Charles A. Lopez. 
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5—Fountain for the Roee Garden, ** Struggle of Lite.’’—Miss Enid Yandeil. 6—Lion tor Sunken Garden of Plaza. 
7—The Arts.—Charles A. Lopez. 8—** Peace and Plenty,’”’ Government Building.—Maximilian M. Schwaszott. 
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and tliere is a model of the historic ‘“‘ Kearsarge,” launched 
in 1861, that three years later sank the ‘‘ Alabama,” and 
whose ribs now lie in the Caribbean sea. The model of the 
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on the tiring line and field hospital. This exhibit and 

the work of the life-saving crew on the lake are worth 
one visit at least and more if there ig time at command. 

As you enter the building 

of Machinery and Transporta- 

tion, even though it be a dav 

of lowering clouds, the effect 

within is all sunshine. Much 


attention is being paid nowa- 
days to the effect of color on 
the mind and spirits, and it is 


cenerally agreed that black 
and blue have a depressing 
effect on the mentality, while 


ey colors have the reverse. 
Certainly this great building 
is brig rht enous gh to cheer the 
dullest; floods of yellow pour 


down from the roof, caught 
up and diversified with ume 
hbrella-like devices of red, blue 
and green, 

As for the exhibits, one 
cazes With wonder In nailing 
devices which seem almost 
human, Then such tools! 
Saws toothed like the jaws 
of some curious mythological 
monster. Engines of every 
description, the action of each 
one accompanied with more 
cy less noise. 

Then as to transportation, 
where shall one begin? [Pe»r- 
haps the most attractive ve- 
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new “ Keursarge,” launched in 1898, is there, too, and the 
old wooden corvette would scarcely recognize as a descen- 
dant the trim ship that bears her name. 

One of the most amusing exhibits shown is that of the 
Post - Office Department. Here is 
poor old * Owney,” the travelling dog 
belonging to the postal clerks, his 
mounted skin being covered with a 
portion of the many medals he 
gained in along and checkered life. 
Then the cases of objects which have halite ath 
wound up in the Dead-Letter Office \ Weel i \ 
are anawful warning. Wedding-cake, | | 
insect-powder bellows, razors, love- hie I id 
letters, snakes, bones and locks of YR hall 
hair are only a few of the many ob- nae 
jects which have been sent on their I i EA tea 
wandering way with insutticient post- 
ave or imperfect addresses. 

“Postage stamp collectors will be 
made envious by the numbers shown 
here, and there are several groups of 
the mounted mail carriers in thie | Ws 
West, and the uniforms of postmen a rere 
in different countries. Interesting | 
a pathetic isa large collection of 

hotographs received at the Dead- 

tter Office during the War of 
1861-65. Some have already been 
identified by relatives and removed. 

The uniforms of the Navy, from 
an admiral dowr, are effectively 
shown in a group standing on a 
ship’s deck. Licutenant Hobson has 
been detailed for service at Buffalo 
this Summer on behalf of the Navy, 
and Captain Munson, U.S.A., recently 
returned from the Philippines, repre- 
sents the medical department of the 
Army. Under his charge is a model 
field hospital with a detachment of thirty soldiers, who 
demonstrate daily the transportation and care of wounded 





gasoline runabout, hardly 

larger than a big tricycle, but 

a marvel of comfort and 

speed. If one has a prejudice against gasoline one may 

choose anything from a huge stage to an easy carriage, 
and have the motive power electricity. 

As we lunch we may listen to the band, and then stroll into 
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A GROUP OF PATAGONIAN INDIANS. 


the Stadium, one of the unique features of the Exposition. 
This is a great open-air arena with an oval track measuring 
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half a mile, and the seata which rise tier upon tier can sent 
comfortably twelve thousand people. It was in an arena 
resembling this that Nero watched the slaughter of Chris- 
tians and where the gladiators contended, the cruel Roman 





BUFFALO, BY HENRY M. SHRADY, AT ENTRANCES OF BRIDGES OVER GRAND CANAL. 


Original Copyrighted by Theodore B. Starr. 


women turning down their thumbs to signify that the vic- 
tors should show no mercy. Lecre the sports are all peace- 
ful, though judging from the shouts which rise up from 
eager audiences quite as interesting as Olympian gates ; 
in fact, there is to be a showing of these games, and the 
Marathon race is ore of the most exciting. 

They have utilized the basement of the Stadium for ex- 
hibiting many wagons and agricultural machines. Very 
peaceful ocenpants of the place where in ancient arenas 
were kept the wild beasts and the Christians. Almost 
opposite the Stadium is a 
charming repetition of an 
old Spanish mission house. 
Herein arehes in the walls 
hang the bells to call the 
faithful to prayer. You en- 
ter through the low arched 
doorway into a court with 
a fountain and growing 
plants, and in this cool 
retreat you can almost bend 
your ear to hear the chant 
of the priests at even-song. 

Across the way from this 
bit of long ago, is the very 
up-to-date buildiny repre- 
senting Canada. It has a 
eipola and pretty English- 
looking windows and, like 
most of the other State 
buildings, presents a pleas- 
ing variety of style. Cuba 
has a particularly handsome 
building, dignitied and ample 
with domes and wings, and 
close beside it Chili has put 
her severely regular pile. 
Artistic indeed is the For- 
estry building, made of logs 
and quite unique in its shape, 
while near it shows the stockade of the Six Nutions, 
the burnt points of the poles presenting a truly savage ap- 
pearance. Oregon was modest about her exhibits. She said 
she had little to show in the way of manufactures, and 
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many of the other Western States showed grain, but she 
would send some of her ‘Joys’? and minerals. She did 
send a log. There is one giant seventy-four feet long 
by thirty-four inches square at the base, and this specimen 
is pathetically labelled in the words of 
the song, * Put me off at Buffalo.” 

When we are in the Agricultural Build- 
ing we think our wealth and prosperity 
lies chiefly in our grains and corn. But 
enter the Ilorticultural Building and see 
What we can show in fruits, fresh and 
dried. California has used thousands of 
oranges to decorate her booth in a broad 
band of gold.while lemons and grape fruit 
show how the culture is improving and 
extending. Nuts, raisins and prunes, in 
various ornamental devices, go to make 
up one of the handsomest exhibits pre- 
pared by any State. 

For those interested in the sea there 
are exhibits of boats propelled ly man or 
animal power. For the truce sailor who 
counts a breeze the only proper method 
of progression, there is every style of 
vessel moved by sails. For the yachtsman 
who would be ever on the move there are 
vessels propelled by steam, and for him 
who wants the newest there are elec- 
trical ships. There are also models and 
exhibits of the dangerous but delightful 
contrivances known as ice-boats. If your 
fancy should Jead you to encounter Arctic 
cold in search of gold, you may study at 
your leisure the newest sledge for hauling 
your pack over the frozen snow. You may 
quite reduce your temperature by looking 
at the outfit necessary for such a trip. 
and if this is not enough there is an exhibit of ** burial 
appliances,” 

The most serious inisfortune which has befallen the Ex- 
position is the failure, owing to labor troubles, to have the 
Albright Art Building completed. The situation of this 
building is almost ideal, on a rising knoll overlooking the 


lake It is built of white marble, with many columns, and 
it will be a notable addition to the beauties of Lincoln 
Park. 


The brick building which has been hastily erected as a 





NAVAL UNIFORMS—PART OF THE 


NAVAL EXHIBIT. 


substitute for this noble gallery makes no pretensions to 
style or beauty. It is low and rectangular. its only merits 
being that it is admirably lighted and a safe repository for 
the valuable collection exhibited-there. Inthe last ten 
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years, say since the Chicago Exposition, art has made 
giant strides in America, and we see at last the beginnings 
of a national school of art, including both painting and 
fact 


sculpture. We are sometimes twitted with thie 
that our strongest 
painters by long 
residence in En- 
rope have become 
denationalized; yet 
it is conceded that 
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Many of the art institutions all over the country have 
generously come forward and contributed their choicest 
collections, while the great private collectors, no whit 
behind in patriotism, have also lavishly contributed to the 
success of the art 
show and_ loaned 
their priceless 
treasures. It is 
said that this is 
the finest collection 


those who have mene AOR a a of American art 
lived longest : iat which has ever 
abroad, like Mr. been gathered to- 
Whistler, Mr. Sar- gether, and one 


gent, E. A. Abbey 
and William Dan- 
nat, have never be- 
come adherents of 
either the French 
or English schools. 
They have assimi- 
lated the teachings 
of these schools, 
and emerged with 
a style of their 
own and a brillian- 
cy and technique 
which we proudly 
call ‘* American,” 
from the fact that 
it belongs to paint- 
ers of American 
birth. 

Among the many 
exhibitors there 
ure several who 
interest us from 
their personality 
aside from the 
merit of theirwork. 
There is Mr. H. O. 
Tanner, a talented ) 
colored man, who 4 
has lived some 
years in Paris and | 
produced soine 
very beautiful and 
sympathetic _ pic- 
tures. His ‘‘ An- 
nunciation” is 
beautiful in treatment and Oriental in its color. Then 
there is Mr. Albert Lynch, a native of Peru, who has 
lived during the greater part of his art career also in 
Paris, and Mr. Simon Gonzales, of Chili, and our own Elihu 
Vedder, whose studio in Rome has sent forth so many inys- 
tic and symbolical paintings. 

The women bravely hold their own with their brother 
artists. Such well-known names as Cecilia Beaux, Rosina 
Emmett Sherwood, Laura IIills and Mary MacMonnies 
being amply represented. 

It is most interesting to see grouped together the 
pictures which have received prizes and medals at our 
great exhibitions during the past few years. Mr. 
Shaw, who gave the endowment for the Shaw Fund, 
shows the entire collection of pictures which have 
been deemed worthy to take the prize instituted by him. 
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can well believe 
it, as he wanders 
through the gal- 
leries brilliant with 
color and various 
with landscape, 
portraits and im- 
aginative themes. 

The distance 
from yrave to gay 
is suid to be buta 


single step, and 
never do we feel 
this more keenly 
2? than when we pass 
Sai out of the Art 


Gallery and come 
almost immediate- 
ly upon the Ord- 
nance exhibit. 
Great guns are 
mounted here — 
and there are two 
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BG buildings filled 

eA with all the ap- 

= pliances of war— 

vy stretchers, ambu- 

bysd lances, shot and 
y shell and _ rifles. 


There are always to 
be found poring 
— | over these guns 
and the intricate 
machines for kill- 
ing, many small 
boys, who seem to 
find endless delight in the study. On*® wonders if these 
are embryo heroes who will one day march at their 
country’s call. 

On the whole, there do not seem to be as many cliildren 
about as one would expect, yet the Exposition is admirably 
planned for them, its very compactness reducing fatigue to 
a minimum, and many of its charms being those most 
appreciated by the youthful nind—canals with the gondo- 
las, music in many stands, and here, there and everywhere 
gay flowers and strange peoples—and the Midway! 

The pretty flag designed for the Exposition, with its 
‘“Pax” for “peace,” is gay and ornamental. It floats all 
about the grounds and is seen in large numbers all about 
the city. The great stores in the shopping district are 
almost as bright as the show itself, with streamers and 
banners and windows dressed with attractive wares. 


Photograph by C. D. Arnold. 
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| know a little vagabond, Mel 
A naughty little tramp, = 
Who journeys here and journeys there 
In weather fair and damp. 
In rain and snow and diamond dew 
And days of Summer shine 
| meet this little vagabond, 
This little tramp of mine. 


Sometimes he comes with tattered frock 

And step that limps and lags 

Me ear oe “ For balm and cure and rest and peace— 
Pr ReS My little tramp in rags; 

Sete tk sae “4 Sometimes he comes to me and begs 

With lifted lips, a Kiss: 







No matter where he runs or roams 

So near he is to me, 

In spirit do I follow him— 

Ypeei To brook and apple-tree, 

re To cosey corner, cherry lane 
J And every haunt he knows— 

The paradise of bird and bee, 

The daisy and the rose. 


Sometimes the weary pilgrim feet 
In grasses thick and deep 
Are tangled, and the swallows sing 
The little tramp asleep. 
Then comes a giant, in his dream, | 
Who missed him at his play— i AEN 7, 
Ah! giant arms that love him so, (\W | 
And carry him away! 


















How can he wander far from me? 
How can he long depart, 

When every step he takes doth leave 
An imprint on my heart ? 

No song he sings, no trip he makes, 
No thought or plot or plan 

Without I hear the echo of 
The babe—and boy—and man! 





Come, little beggar, to my door. : 
Come nearer—to my breast. = 

Love is the charity I give, . 

And mother’s love—the best. 

| call you “ little vagabond,” ae 

And “naughty little scamp,”’ oe 

—.- But Oh, the love, my baby boy— eee 


My darling little tramp! 
ALOYSIUS COLL. 
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“Now, whatever you do, Verney, don’t for goodness’ sake 
entangle yourself with Fordham’s pretty daughter. | The 
five last assistants have done so,”’—the speaker spread iis 
hands expressively—“ there has been a rumpus, and they 
have found it impossible to stay. It’s a good penny, sv 
don’t for goodness’ sake run any risks.” 

Verney langhed. The train was just starting. He caught 
and gripped the hand his friend thrust through the carriage 
window. 

*Good-by, old man. Thanks for coming. Don’t fret 
about Miss Fordham. I shall have something else to think 
about.” 

He leaned out to get a last glimpse of the chuin with 
whom, for their term of student years, he had shared lodg- 
ings, purse and confidences. 

**Good-by, old man,” he said again, ‘‘mind you write.” 

For answer Bloxsom crowned his walking stick with his 
hat, twirled it thrice above his head and shouted, laughing, 
“ Three times luck. Oh, yes—I’ll write.” 

Verney leaned back in his seat, a smile on his hand- 
some sallow face, his tired 
brain suffused with the 
delightful sense of an 
Alexander going forth 
to conquer worlds. It 
was almost the first time 
during the last six years 
he had given himself leis- 
ure to breathe. Sufh- 
ciently clever, he was no 
genius, and he had work- 
ed hard for such distine- 
tion as had come to him. 
But ithad come. He had 
taken high honors and a 
gold medal in his final 
examination, and now 
after two exhausting and 
all-instructive years at 
a children’s hospital, he 
had, through the recom- 
mendation of his chief, 
been rewarded by an ex- 
cellent assistantship with 
prospect of eventual part- 
nership in the medical 
firm of Fordham & Wills, 
the principal doctors in 
the county town of Marl- 
ton. 

He considered himself 
the most. favored of mor- 
tals. The only son of his 
mother, a widow of lim- 
ited means, he had no 
wherewithal to buy a 
partnership and had been at his wit’s end how to make a 
start, when this windfall of an assistantship had dropped, 
as it were, at his feet. 

Entangle himself with Miss Fordham! His smile devel- 
oped into an audible laugh. He had other more important 
business before him, the business of doing good work and 
getting on in life. Everything depended upon his making 
the best of this which was likely to be his only chance. 

He knew next to nothing of women. A zealous student, 
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keen in lis profession, pinched of means, he had had no 
leisure for society, Whatever might have been his inejina- 
tion. Tlad it not been that the nurses in his hospital 
were many of them well-bred, cultured women, he cer- 
tainly would have grown rusty in manners, perhaps care- 
less even in dress. But the nurses and sisters—more 
especially Sister: Nora—had interested themselves in the 
good-looking, broad-shonldered young house-surgeon and 
had kept him up to the mark, 

“Goodness, Dr. Verney,” Sister Nora had once expostu- 
lated when he had entered her ward ina fit of scieniitic 
abstraction, ‘when you get into practice you will find, no 
matter how cleverly you may treat your patients, they will 
soon send you right-about if you omit to say ‘good-imorn- 
ing’ to them and just look at them as though they were 
microscope slides.” 

“I'm fearfully sorry, Sister,” he apologized. ‘I was 
wondering hard whether Number Five’s arm couldn't be 
saved somecliow or another.” 

‘* Well, it wouldn’t do,” she said, ‘in private practice. 
Private patients are far 
more particular about 
their doctor’s manners 
than about his capacity 
for saving arms.” 

“Seriously?” he ce- 
manided in astonishment. 

* Seriously,” she as- 
serted with decision. 

After this he suffered 
himself to be guided by 
Sister Nora in things 
temporal. 

Sister Nora wasa hand- 
some, clever woman of 
thirty, ‘“‘Old enough to 
be your mother, dcear 
boy,” she had assured him 
when, at the end of his 
first year of house-sur- 
geonship, he had made 
her a punetilious and 
embarrassed proposal of 
marriage. 

In truth, he had been 
rather relieved when she 
firmly refused him. laugh- 
ing gayly but gently at 
his boyish carnestness 
and confusion. 

“You will always be 
my idenl of a woman,” 
he insisted warmly. 

‘*T will always be your 
friend and elder sister,” 
she returned, 

He would miss Sister Nora, her counsels and encour- 
agement. Jt was Sister Nora who had reminded him 
that his wardrobe needed replenishment for this new 
position he was about to take. Sister Nora who impressed 
wise prudences of conduct upon him; Sister Nora who 
presented him, when he went to take his leave of her, 
with a gold horseshoe pin and a pair of handsome sleeve- 
links, 

Put Sister Nora had known_nothing of Miss Fordham. 
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Therefore, she gave him no warnings on the subject of 
things feminine. 


IL. 


Naney Fordham met him at the station. 

He was stridiny down the platform, a leather bag in one 
hand, a strap of text-books in the other, a porter with 
his further belongings following at his heels, when a slim 
girl inuffled in furs stepped up to him. 

“Are you Dr. Verney?” she inquired. 

** Yes,” he said, setting duwn his bag and raising his hat. 

* Well, [ ain Miss Fordham.” er dark eves glanced 
demurely upon him through her veil. ‘‘ There were con- 
sultations and all sorts of things going on this afternoon, 
and there was nobody but me to meet vou. So I drove the 
dog-cart in. It’s quite a business getting cabs in this be- 
nighted place.” Then, to the porter, “Jackson will bring 
the baggage in his cart, Benson. This way, Dr. Verney.” 

Verney passed his bag over to the man and followed 
Nancy Fordham. <A small dog-cart stood outside the 
«tation. 

**Tt am sorry you should have had the trouble,” he said, 
as he climbed to his place. She shrugged her shoulders 
indifferently and drove off at a brisk pace. Her ungra- 
ciousness was certainly embarrassing, but he was far too 
pleased and interested in the new life opening before him 
to concern himself to any great extent with Miss Ford- 
ham’s manners. . 

[le glaneed sidelong at her profile as they drove in 
silence. Beneath her thick driving veil it showed full of 
warmth and curves and prettiness. Ifer hair was massed in 
golden curls beneath her toque of fur and crimson berries. 

*T hope to goodness,” she said presently in a petulant 
voice, ‘“tthat youll be the last of these new assistants. 
We’ve had five within three years.” 

“I hope to goodness I shall,” he answered good-humor- 
edly, but in astonishment. ‘TI assure you I have every 
wish to remain.” 

Miss Fordham returned his sidelong glance. 
all had,”’ she retorted indifferently. 

He lost himself in the unwonted charm of the country 
scenery. the sting of fresh, keen wind against his face, its 
sweetly sinelling wholesome savor. 

“That is our church,” Miss Fordham condescended, 
pointing with her whip. ‘‘There’s nothing to do in this dull 
place place but drive and go to church.” 

‘Don’t you read or paint or--or embroider?” he 
submitted. 

‘* Dear me, no,” she snapped, ‘‘I’m far too idle?” 

She glanced at him a minute later tu discover in what 
measure she had succeeded in impressing him. 

Perhaps she was chagrined to tind he was not thinking 
of her. 

“This is where we live,” she said presently, pulling up 
before a large Elizabethan house in a straggling street. 
“The surgery is round the shrubbery to the left; you will 
probably find father there if he has got back.” 

So she dismissed him curtly. 

“Thank you,” he said gravely, and raising his hat he 
turned into the shrubbery He laughed a trifle grimly, 
recalling Bloxsom’s injunction. Despite her pretty curves 
and coloring, he saw no immediate prospect of entangling 
himself with Nancy Fordham. He had not enough expe- 
rience of women to be exacting. But he imagined an 
indispensable clement of attraction to de decently civil 
manners. 

Ie foand Dr. Fordham an agreeable iron-gray man, wlio 
gave him a friendly welcome and appeared pleased with 
the impression gathered in a rapid, shrewd survey. 

“T hope we shall manage to get on,” he said, “I have 
had rather a run of changes these last three years.’’ He 
broke off abruptly. He glanced about the surgery with an 
air of caution; then he adled in an undertone and with a 
half-embarrassed laugh, ‘‘ For goodness’ sake, man, try not 
to quarrel with my daughter. The fact is she is an only 
child, and I am afraid I have spoilt her abominably.” 

Verney assented. smiling confidently. He would neither 
engage himself to Nancy Fordham, nor would he quarrel 
with her. And tv evade doing either, albeit he felt no 
inclination one way or the other, he decided to see Miss 
Nancy as little as possible. 


‘Oh, they 
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Ill. 


Verney was in admirable spirits. A week of country air 
and exercise had put a tinge of healthy red into his cheeks 
and more than a tirge of tealth into his mind. 

‘This is living, indeed,” he reflected, alighting from his 
bievele at the conclusion of a morning’s work. Fordham 
& Wills were the principal doctors for ten miles round, and 
the assistant had a smart buyzy at his disposal, but Verney 
was young and full of energy and half the day preferred 
his bieyele, which served the purpose of exercise in addi- 
tion to that of locomotion. 

He rented two comfortable rooms in a house within a 
few minutes of his senior’s; he liked both Fordham and 
Wills, going slowly and prudently according to the coun- 
sels of Sister Nora and his own discretion, and he was 
making headway with his patients. 

After his lunch and a cup of coffee, as the buggy came 
round for him to tinish his day, he felt like Alexander after 
he had conqgucred worlds. 

As for Nancy Fordham! He smiled, mentally snapping 
his tingers at Nancy Fordham. She was manifestly a most 
quarrelsome person, despite ker pretty curves and curls. 
IIe would certainly not see much of her. However, being 
that evening invited to dine with his chief, he modified 
his views of his chief's daughter. Dr. Fordham had 
not come down when he arrived, and Nancy, looking 
charming in a pale-green dinner gown with creamy ruffles 
on her still more creamy shoulders, received him in the 
quaint, old-fashioned drawing-room. It was low-ceilinged 
and onk-panelled; two silk shaded lamps made glowing 
spots of color, it smelt of lavender and pot-pourri, and 
really to the young recluse with that green vision dimpling 
upon him it seemed a species of earthly paradise. She 
extended a slim, creamy arm and hand. 

“Do come to the fire,” she said cordially; “it is such a 
bitter night.” 

When Verney had seated himself upon the most com- 
fortless chair he could find and she had returned to her 
settee and a morsel of pink fancy-work, she glanced across 
at him with meek eyes. 

“Have you forgiven me,” she pleaded, ‘I fear I was 
shockingly abrupt the day that I met you. But IT had the 
most terrible neuralgia.” 

“Oh, don’t think of it.” he insisted; ‘“‘ycu must have 
found it a nuisance to meet and drive a complete stranger. 
Have you tried ammonium chloride? ”’ 

‘‘Ammonium chloride?” she repeated in amazement. 

“Yes.” he said, ‘‘for your neuralgia. It sometimes 
answers.” 

She glanced at him from under licr lids. 

“T never take medicine,” she said, ‘‘ I don’t believe in it.” 

If this was a challenge to a quarrel, Verney was not to 
be drawn. “Don’t you,” he said lightly. 

**Generally I am almost a civil person,” she resumed, ‘1 
know you thought me an ill-tempered savage. Now, didn’t 
you?” She leaned forward with her eyes upon him— 
*Do tell me what you really thought?” 

*Do you really want the truth?” he submitted. Asx 
though any woman ever wanted the truth. She nodded 
gravely. 

“Well,” he said frankly, “I was so pleased with the 
fresh air, and the scenery and the drive, | scarcely thought 
of anytbing else.” 

It would have needed a person better acquainted with a 
difficult sex to detect anything from the sudden dropping 
of her lids. 

‘Now, how interesting of you,” she replied, as though 
cream would not melt in that small mouth of hers. 

“Yes,” he went on. ‘I had been cooped for two whole 
years in a hospital with only a drive into the suburts 
every Sunday, and to be in rea] country lanes—well, it was 
so new and delightful I just gave myself up to it.” 

‘‘And never noticed me,” she said above her pink fancy- 
work. ‘Did you drive in the suburbs alone?” 

“No,” he said. “A friend of nine, Will Bloxsom, gen- 
erally drove with me. We hired a dog-cart. Sometimes 
Sister Nora drove with me.” 

‘*And who is Sister Nora?” 

‘She was Sister in one of my wards—a splendid woman, 
my ideal of a woman.” 
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Now, thought simple Verney of the hermit habits, 
mentally rubbing his hands at his own cleverness, she will 
know it is useless to try entangling me. 

“Did you say a pretty woman?” she submitted, ‘‘I was 
counting my stitches. I thought you said pretty?” 

‘*No,” he said, **I didn’t mention her louks. But she is 
considered very handsome.” 

After a pause. ‘*Do you consider her so?” 

‘‘Rather,”’ he returned enthusiastically, “I think her 
just perfection.” 

‘“‘How you must have enjoyed those drives into the 
suburbs,” she observed, smiling divinely upon him. ‘No 
wonder, remembering them, you overlooked a simple 
rustic like myself.” 

Verney was as ingenuous as hermit ways can make a 
clever observant man, 
but he was seized 
with a sudden sus- 
pi that despite 

er apparent amia- 
bility he was not suc- 
ceeding quite so well 
with Nancy Fordham 
as he had imagined 
a few minutes earlier. 
Dr. Fordham now 
came in to terminate 
the téte-a-téte. 

‘Father, dear,’ she 
said shaking a pretty 
finger gayly at him, 
“you are shocking- 
ly late. Poor Dr.— 
Dr.—” she glanced in- 
terrogatively at him. 
Verney supplied her 
with his name, though 
he remembered with 
perplexity that she 
had known it per- 
fectly well that first 
day she met him— 
“Verney,” she re- 
peared after him. 
“ Dr. Verney has been 
frightfully bored hav- 
ing nobody to talk 
to beside rustic me.” 

His senior glanced 
over at him with a 
troubled, half reprov- 
ing glance. But Ver- 
ney Jooked back reas- 
suringly. ‘All right, 
sir,” his eyes seemed 
to say, ‘‘ We are get- 
ting on capitally. We 
are not the least likely 
to quarrel. In fact, 
we have come already 
to a satisfactory un- 
derstanding.” 

Nancy was an ad- 
mirable little house- 
keeper. Fordham was 
& widower, and Nancy 
had made short work 
of an elderly aunt whom he imported to manage his house 
and his daughter. She gave them this evening a most 
excellent dinner, and the two trim maids under her observ- 
ant eyes served it to perfection. 

Verney thoroughly enjoyed himself. His hostess was 
sweetness itself, and after dinner, while her father dozed, 
sang and played to him and even ‘eatjoled him into singing 
a duet with her. 

He repaired to his farm-house presently in the brightest 
spirits and, feeling no inclination to sleep, wrote a long 
letter to Bloxsom. 
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‘*As to Miss Fordham,” he concluded, “I don’t. see how — 


those other fellows 1nanaged to quarrel with her. She’s 
tle easiest person possible to get on with. I suspect she is 
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a bit short-tempered, but she only needs a little manage- 
ment. By-the-way, she is, 1 think, the prettiest little thing 
I've ever met.” 

ITad he heard what his senior said to this same prettiest 
little thing after he had Jeft them, he might have written 
less confidently. 

“Now, Nancy,” Dr. Fordham said firmly, when she 
came smiling to kiss him goud-night, *‘remember, I won't 
have any nonsense with young Verney. IHe’s an assist- 
ant in a thousand, clever, painstaking, has the latest 
methods at his tinger ends; he is going to prove inval- 
uable. If you come to loggerheads with him, you and he 
Inust settle it. No matter what enormity you report, I 
shall not interfere.” 

“Gracious, father,” Nancy cried, ‘‘ what in the name of 


"DID YOU SAY A PRETTY WOMAN?" 


wonder is your ‘clever, painstaking assistant in a thou- 
sand’ to me? One must be civil.” 

“TI don’t like you singing duets with him so early in 
your acquaintance,” Dr. Fordham said. ‘You always 
quarrelled most fiercely with the assistants you sang duets 
with.” 


‘They asked me to marry them,” she cried indig- 


nantly. ‘They wanted to become partners in the firm of 
Fordham & Wills on easy terms. It was ail mnere mercen- 
ariness.’ 


Dr. Fordham raised his brows. ‘You are not so 
entirely unattractive that a man might not wish to marry 
you for yourself,” he said. 

‘“‘ All the same, if a man had-one spark of manly honor 
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he would crush duwn a feeling that held any mercenari- 
ness,”’ she insisted. 

“‘In point of fact, darling, there is no such word, I 
believe. But men are not heroes. Where sentiment and 
interest pull together they regard it as more satisfactory 
than otherwise.” 


IV. 


Six months later Verney was still at Marlton. He had 
become the firm’s right hand. His success with children 
had induced several influential families to employ local 
science instead of sending for specialists as they had done 
heretofore. Fordham & Wills exchanged congratulatory 
confidences. Fordham presented his daughter with a 
diamond necklet. 

Then, one Summer evening, Verney’s evil genius prompted 
him to don his best clothes, to expend ten minutes upon 
knotting a new necktie and placing Sister Nora’s horse- 
shoe pin in it, in order to go forth to offer his hand and 
heart to Nancy Fordham. : 

He could not longer bear the burden of his love for her. 
Looking back, he was sure he had loved her from that 
moment when, in her veil and furs, she had greeted him 
upon the platform. He dreamed of her, her image kept 
him awake; before him ashe sat at breakfast, a bright and 
piquant face, crowned with a halo of gold curls, smiled and 
dimpled across the table. From the poll of his head to the 
soles of his feet he was possessed with love for her. He 
knew now that that he had taken for love for Nora had 
been but boyish admiration. All his long-restrained emo- 
tion leapt up in him like a flame. There was no mistake 
this time. This time it was tender, fervent, all-compelling 
passion. 

The man who is truly in luve is but rarely contident. 
The whole world seems to tremble between a ‘‘yes” and 
“no.” And “no” is so easy to say. 

Yet Verney was by no means without hope. Love is an 
inimitable teacher. Ile had learned something of women’s 
ways. He knew that his approach seut a glow to her 
cheek. He knew that for him her eyes grew soft and 
large. He had marked that sometimes when he and she 
were together there was a note in her voice which was not 
to be heard at other times. For the rest, she laughed and 
coquetted and snubbed him, and oftentimes scolded him. 
But she always relented and atoned for it later by sweet 
ways and gentleness. He loved her. Ifow he loved her! 
He could bear it no longer. Ile must put his fate to the 
test. 

He found her in the picturesque old orchard. She was 
sitting on the bench beneath a veteran apple-tree; round 
her the apples ripened with reddening cheeks. She wore 
a dress of pale-blue muslin, a knot of roses at her throat. 
She did not hear him till he stood before her. She sat 
smiling—lost in thought. Then, seeing his face, the blood 
rushed to her own. The book in her hand trembled. She 
controlled herself, her smile froze. 

‘‘T need not tell you,” he broke out impetuously, ‘‘you 
know, you must know, how I love you, dear.” 

For a moment she kept silence. Then her frame stiff- 
ened, her eyes became hard. 

“You, too!” she said contemptuously, more to herself 
than to him. ‘You, too!” she said again, after a mo- 
ment’s pause. 

‘Miss Fordham—Naucy,” he broke out, “I cannot keep 
silence longer. I cannot eat or sleep. I have lost interest 
in my work. I think of nothing but you. I love you, dear, 
I love you.” 

He would have taken her hands. But she drew away 
from him. She stood up with a chilling abruptness and 
faced him. 

‘‘The same old mercenary story,” she cried angrily, “I 
thought you worth making into a friend. And now you 
are just as mercenary as the rest.” 

‘‘Mercenary,” he repeated, ‘mercenary! Good Heavens! 
what do you mean?”’ 

‘You are not proposing to me,” she cried vehemently, 
“or if so, I am merely a secondary consideration. You 
are proposing to the daughter of the firm in order to secure 
the partnership.” 

“Have you suddenly gone mad?” he demanded, stunned. 

““No,.”’ she said scornfully, ‘I have become suddenly sane. 
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I believed you a disinterested friend. I find you—like all 
the others.” 

‘*“ You believe I do not love you?” 

“Oh, I dare say you like me well enough,” she retorted. 
“Tam not repulsive. But, as father put it, sentiment and 
interest pall together.” 

He was like a man suddenly out of an unexpected cold 
plunge. After a moment: 

‘-Is that your honest opinion?” he demanded quietly. 

She met his sober face and honest eyes, eyes dark with 
pain. Her own flinched before them. 

“Of course it is,” she said. But her lips quivered. He 
had but to say one word and she would break into tears 
and passionate repentance. 

He was in no mood to say it. 
her word. 

I{e turned on his heel with a little laugh. 

‘Then God help vou,” he said roughly, ‘and forgive you 
for your sordid mind.” 

‘“Oh, how dared he!” she cried, stamping an angry foot 
after him as she watched him stride between the lines of 
fruit trees. ‘It is he who is sordid—and mean and con- 
temptible. And I wonder if he cares a straw for me.” 
Whereupon she broke into a stofm of tears. 


iJe took her implicitly at 


V. 


‘““T can’t think what has come to Verney,” Dr. Fordham 
said a fortnight later, at dinner. ‘He has lost his spirits 
and his appetite. He looks as though he were going to be 
ill, if such a stalwart, fine young chap could be ill.” 

‘* Perhaps he is in love,” said Nancy. 

Fordham glanced ut her surreptitiously. There was a 
little gleam of pleasure in his eyes. 

“Do you happen to know anything about it?” 

“Oh, no,” she returned carelessly, “ nothing for certain. 
But he raves about a Sister Nora or a Sister Dora who was 
in oF ward. A paragon of virtues and good looks, I under- 
stand. 

The Doctor glanced at her again, this time manifestly 
disappointed. 

‘Oh, I thought—” he began, and broke off abruptly. 

‘“What did you think, dad?” 

‘You look pale,” he said, perceiving it fur the first time. 
‘You have been doing too much of late.” 

‘* Possibly,” she said, ‘** but what did you think?” 

‘‘Oh, I merely thought you and Verney seemed to be 
good friends.” 

‘We are,” she said. ‘I feel like his mother.” 

‘“‘That is absurd,” he protested. ‘He is certainly five 
years your senior.” 

The subject changed. But for the remainder of the 
evening the doctor was thoughtful. 

A few days later Nancy came to him. She was paler 
than ever, and her lids were red with weeping. She laid 
her cheek against his shoulder. She stood on tiptoe and 
kissed him effusively. 

“Well, what is it?”’ he demanded, pinching one of her 
pretty ears. She was not given to demonstration. ‘There- 
fore, when she employed it she could twist him about her 
little finger. ‘‘I suppose you want a new gown?” 

She shook her head against his breast. 

“It isn’t frivolity this time,” she insisted. 
wasting iny life.” 

‘You think it would be spent to more advantage upon a 
young husband than upon an old daddy?” 

‘‘A husband!” she cried scornfully. ‘‘You are a silly 
old daddy. No, indeed, I want to do some useful work in 
the world.” 

‘“That is just what you are doing,” he retorted. ‘ Houses 
don’t manage themselves. You are my clever, industrious, 
little housekeeper. When I come home savage or depressed, 
you sit at the foot of the table and give me appetite and 
spirits. What more useful work could you do, dear, than 
make your daddy happy?” 

Nancy broke into sobs. 
then she dried her eyes, 

‘Father, don’t oppose me,” she cried piteously. “I want 
to be a hospital nurse. Domesticity and stocking-mending 
are ridiculous.” 

Dr. Fordham spread his hand impatiently. 


‘Father, I’m 


She sobbed for several minutes, 
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“T see,” he said, ‘It’s the assistant again. You've been 
quarrelling with Verney.” 

‘Oh, what rubbish.’ she protested, “as though your 
stupid assistant could be anything to me. You men always 
think there’s a man in everythin.” 

“On the contrary, my dear, we invariably remark, * find 
the woman!’ But in tnis case I mean to stand firm. The 
loss of Verney would be a loss of several thousands of 
dollars a year to us over and above his salary. Your loss 
couldn't be summed up in money. I mean to jose neither. 
You must stick to your domesticity and stocking-mend- 
ing. Verney will remain as my assistant. So no more 
nonsense about 
hospital nursing.” 

“To shall run 
away or drown 
myself,” she cried 
vengefully.” 

Later Verney ap- 
proached him. 

“IlTeavens, 
man!” he protest- 
ed, “your face is as 


long as a fiddle!” 
Verney = smiled 


through his pallor. 
“T don’t feel par- 
ticularly cheerful,” 
he said, ‘Snot at all 
cheerful in tact. I 
like my post here 
immensely; vou've 
been more than 
good to me. But 
the fact is—cir- 
cumstances—my 
circumstances— 
make it imperative 
that I should leave 
you, sir. I’m aw- 
fully sorry.” 

“ITave you got 
a better position, 
may I ask?” 

‘“‘T haven’t got a 
position at all; I 
must beyzin to look 
about for one.” 

“Your getting 
a better place 
would be the enly 
consideration on 
which I should 
let you go,” Dr. 
Fordham said firm- 
ly. “I know ex- 
actly what it is. 
You’ve veen quar- 
relling with my 
daughter. And 
she’s been tor- 
menting my life 
out to let her go 
hospital nursing.” 

“Nancy--— Miss 
Fordham!” Ver- 
ney said aston- 
ished. Was he so 
repulsive to her that she could not bear to remain in 
Marlton! 

‘*Nancy—Miss Fordham is,” her father repeated. ‘ Bless 
my soul, if [ were a young well-favored chap like you, 
I’d manage my love affairs—if the love affair included a 
girl like my Nancy—better than you are doing. Nancy 
isn’t a girl to be found in every town.” 

‘‘I know it too well, sir,’ Verney assented bitterly. 

‘““She’s got a few hizh-flown notions, and her temper is a 
bit sharp; that is all there is wrong about Nancy,” Nancy's 
father said. ‘t And she’s got her back up because every- 
one of my assistants has proposed to her, and she thought 
they all had an eye to the partnership, because one of them 
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toll somebody, who, of course, repeated it to her, that that 
was all he was after.” 

Brute!’ Verney commented savagely. 

“A bit of one, certainly,” Fordham said, ‘and he color- 
ed her view of things. But you, young man, go back to 
your work. In life things have a way of settling them- 
selves. Don’t ruin your future beeause a woman frowns.” 


VI. 


Things showed no signs of settling themselves. Wernev, 
smarting under a galling sense of injury. the injury of a 
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man offering generous, warin devotion, suddenly thrown 
back upon himself by a charge of base self-interest, made 
no attempt toward reconciliation. 

Nancy, oppressed with the sense of having injured—and 
her heart told her basely injnred—the man she loved, 
strove to uphold her positicn and justify her conduct by 
an air of haughty reserve. For the first time in their 
acquaintance she was civil to him, with a splendid civility 
which he would have gratefully exchanged for her former 
wayward rudeness, followed as it had been ever by impetu- 
ous apology and spells of sweetest friendliness. 

She sulked with her father for a week upon that ques- 
tion of hospital nursing. But-Fordbam remained firm. 


_ cried shuddering, ‘ but 
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Verney remained at his post, albeit the zest had gone out 
of his work. He began to cast about for something else. 
He realized, with a sigh, that it would be next to impossible 
for him to spend the remainder of his life in sight of 
Nancy with Nancy out of reach. 

Then Fate took the matter into her hands. Late one 
evening he was seated in his somewhat comfortless room 
inditing a letter. Ilis face was grave; his heart was some- 
Where in his boots. For the letter was to make final 
arrangeinents to desert the firm of Fordham & Wills and 
take up an assistantship as much less advantageous as it was 
distant from Marlton. The position had become unbear- 
able. Naney had passed him in the morning with barely a 
nod. Ifis projected new position would not fall vacant for 
three months—quite long cnough notice for Fordhain to 
replace him by another assistant. Ife sighed bitterly, pic- 
turing the poor wretel’s fate. Nancy would to a surety 
break another heart and spoil another life. 

He was on the point of signing himself “yours faith- 
fully.” when an agitated rapping came upon the door. 
Immediately the surgery boy burst into his room, his eyes 
starting wide in his blanched face. 

“Oh, if vou please, Miss Fordham says, sir, will you 
come at once. Dr. Fordham’s been thrown from his horse 
riding home, and brought in on a shutter —dead.” 

“Great Heavens!” Verney gasped, his heart stop- 
ping suddenly still. Without waiting for his hat he ran 
down the stairs, and crossing the road was soon at the 
house. <A knot of persons stood about the door, their 
faces white with consternation. They whispered and 
exchanged shocked confidences. Dr. Fordham was be- 
luved by all. 

In the hall Verney found his hands suddenly grasped 
by two trembling cold 
ones. A_ kiss was set 
upon them by hot, qniv- 
ering lips; they were 
wetted by tears. 

“Oh, if you have any 
pity,” Nancy cried brok- 
enly, “save him—my 
dear, dear father. Oh, 
you are clever and kin‘, 
save him for the love of 
Heaven.” 

“He is not—” Verney 
began, and then stopped 
short. 

“Oh, no—no—,” she 


very badly hurt and 
stunned.” 

“Is Wills lere?” he 
demanded, following the 
way she led. - 

‘‘He will be here ina 
minute, they say. But 
please, please you do 
anything there is to be 
done. He had so much 
confidence in you.” 

It was a badly frac- 
tured thigh, and there 
was serious concussion 
of the brain. The doc- 
tor lay breathing heav- 
ily, mud-stained, blood- 
stained, quite uncon- 
scious where they had laid 
him on a hastily impro- 
vised bed in the library. 

Wills shook his head hopelessly. But Verney, his hands 
still wet with a daughter’s tears, was not going to accept 
that view of the situation. They set at once to work. 
For three days the patient lay unconscious, during which 
days Verney tended him, scarcely sleeping or eating. 
There was another figure, too, beside the young doctor’s 
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in the sick-room, a subdued, softly moving, slender figure, 
the eyes whereof were dark with dread, but quick to find 
opportunities of help and comfort for the patient. 

All the curves were ironed out, all colors blanched from 
her fuce. There was never a vestige of mood or temper or 
caprice. She was alert and ready, silent and _ helpful. 
Even Verney, accustomed to trained nursing, found her 
rarely at a loss. 

On the third evening Dr. Fordham woke. Te spent 
some minutes in collecting himself. Then he smiled feebly 
up at his assistant, 

“I'm afraid ’'m done for.” he said. 

Verney shook his head with more confidence than he 
felt. “No,” he insisted, “youre doing capitally.” 

The sick man felt a little warm hand quivering in his. 
Ile turned his eves. “IT fear you'll have to get along with- 
out vour dad, little girl,” he said brokenly. 

She was impelled to Kneel and clasp him in her arms and 
weep. Buta warning glance from Verney restrained her. 
She smiled through her tears. 

* You're doing capitally, dear,” she s iid. 

After some minutes, during which they took advantage 
of his consciousness to administer nourishment, Nancy,” 
her father said, “if I—if I don’t get well, there will be 
nobody to look after you. T should die happy, dear, if 
you would give me a promise.” 

* Anything, anything.’’ she cried impetuously. 

“Will you marry Verney? Ie’s—he’s a good chap, 
darling.” 

“Yes, dear, yes,” she cried, ‘‘anything to make you 
happy.” 

‘And you, Verney?” 

“T want nothing better, sir’? Verney said firmly, but 
without looking at her. 

“ Thank God! Then I 
am satistied to go,’’ the 
patient said faintly. He 
dropped into a feeble 
sleep. 

But after all he did 
not go. Thanks to Ver- 
ney’s skill and unre- 
mitting care he was 
presently convalescent. 

Then Verney once 
avain sought Nancy. 

“A promise made 
under conditions,” he 
said, with grave dejec- 
lion, ‘“‘is—when the 
conditions are removed 
—no longer binding.” 

“But, but if—if I 
want them to be bind- 
ing,’ she faltered well- 
nigh inaudibly. 

He lifted his eyes to 
her face. It was rosy- 
red and tremulous. 

‘“Do you mean—”’ 

She touched his hand 
timidly. ‘I mean I can 
never repay you for sav- 
ing my father’s life,” 
she said, ‘and I should 
like to repay you—if I] 
may — because — because 
I love you.” 

Whereat, although he 
had so little experience 
of women, he knew 
enough to take her in his arms and kiss her. 
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‘“ After all,’ Dr. Fordham said whimsically from his 
chair of convalescence, “I had to go down to death’s 
door in order to get you inarried, Nancy, and to find 
myself a permanent assistant!” 
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On 
t he 
wall in 
the recep- 
tlon-room at 
Thornton Col- 
lege hung a huge 
picture, just pre- 
sented by the paint- 
er himself, Mr. Peter 
Chambers, the im- 
pressionist. It was 
peculiar in outline 
and in color, and, as 
the crities said, a 
remarkable piece of 
work. Under ashad- 
owed sky, and over 
purple grass, a long 
line of maidens in floating Greck garments were walking 
toward a splash of yellow in the distance. The artist had 
named it, ‘‘ Beauty is Truth.” 

Everybody came to see it, from the President down to 
the youngest girl in the freshman class. The finely lined 
faces and gray hair of the professors, mingled with the 
yellow and the brown heads of the girl-students, fell 
into groups that Ghirlandajo or Pinturicchio might have 
painted, with a backgrourd of Tuscan roofs and spires, on 
the walls of some old palace. Here there was no back- 
ground save the ugly wall-paper and the intricate maroon 
lambrequins of a reception-room lately ‘‘done” by a dec- 
orator from Chicago. All turned eagerly toward the new 
picture. Many admired it openly. Many were silent from 
courtesy. The professor of mathematics said that he liked 
the symbolism, and that it was ‘a beautiful thing for a 
Woman’s College.” The president of the sophomore class, 
a round-faced, little girl in a shirt-waist and golf skirt, said 
that it was “lovely” and ‘‘subtle.”” But there was one 
student who stood before it and openly expressed her scorn. 

“It is absurd,” she said. ‘‘ Who ever saw girls with blue 
hair and green feet? They haven’t any noses or any lips. 
Their faces are just—paint.” 

The sophomore president turned quickly to see who had 
spoken, and then muttered something about freshinan im- 

ertinence. She found herself looking into the humorous 

rown eyes of Marian Shaw, a Socthern girl who had been 
a college student less than two months. No one else had 
heard the remark, except a tall senior with pale yellow 
hair. She spoke in a voice which, though kind, was un- 
able to forget the difference between seventeen and 
twenty-one years. 

: pine when have you been an art critic, Marian?” she 
asked. 

“Ever since I opened my eyes,” said Marian, emphatic- 
ally. ‘I care more about pictures than anything else in 
the world. There was a French artist at home who taught 
me, and we have, I mean we used to have, some good pic- 
tures, early Tuscan and others.” 

The sophomore president moved uneasily away. She was 
not sure what early Tuscan pictures were, but she was not 
going to betray her ignorance to a freshman. Nobody but 
the senior saw the swift tears that came to Marian’s eyes, 
and she put her hand on the younger girl’s shoulder, half 
remembering the story recently told her about sudden loss 
of fortune that had driven this girl from her Louisiana 
home to learn how to fight the world alone. 


There was a sharp jangling of electric bells. Still chat- 
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tering, the students filed out of the room with their 
note-books and their fountain pens. 

“The worst of it is,” Marian was saying, her face alive 
with enthusiasm, ‘“‘the composition in that picture is fine. 
It would have been so pretty if the colors had been right!” 

‘* Nothing could make it prettier than it is,” asserted the 
sophomore president stoutly, as she disappeared through 
the door. 

A sudden gleam of light shot through the moisture in 
Marian’s eyes. She was not used to being contradicted, 
and she flung back her head, breathing hard for a minute, 


‘‘Geometry?”’ asked the senior. 
‘“Yes,”’? said Marian, with a gasp, “and I haven't looked 
at it. I can’t learn to think or to feel on schedule time.” 


She walked down the corridor with her classmates. 
Something, perhaps in her black gown, perhaps in her 
manner, made her seem more mature than the rest. The 


faculty liked her because she was such a lady, for the dig- 
nity of her Southern grandmother rested on her shoulders, . 


and nobody knew, she least of all, that it was not her own. 
Her classmates adored her for her high-spirited reckless- 
ness. They saw, if the faculty did not, the mischief in the 


brown eyes under the soft brown hair and the determina- 
tion in the small, sqaare chin. While they dared they 
followed her lead. After that they watched her with 
frightened admiration. Of college discipline and the 
reasons for it she had no more idea than a colt in the 
pasture has of the law of gravity. 

The next day consternation reigned at Thornton College. 
Something like a crime had been committed. Indignant 
inembers of the faculty discussed it in chapel and lecture- 
room. Groups of scared freshmen congregated in corners 
to whisper about it. Calm juniors smiled inscrutably as 
they walked over the short grass of the campus under the 
falling Autumn leaves. Through the reception-room all day 
filed a line of astonished people, gazing at the ruined im- 
pressionist picture. The blue hair of the maidens had been 
changed to gold. The green-tinted arms and feet were 
white. Where the purple grass had been was a wash of . 
green, and a blurr of blue hid the dusky sky. Even the 
faces had been touched slightly, and two, at least, of the 
mouths had won shape and expression. The work was 
rough and had been hastily done, but the touch was one of 
skill. Seen from a distance, the white figures, with golden 
hair, moving toward something that was flame or setting 
sun, had a touch of the beauty of Preraphaelite work. In 
One corner a single word was painted, ‘* Vestals.”’ 

The way of finding and punishing the perpetrators of this 
outrage puzzled the minds of both students and faculty, the 
two bodies being equally indignant. The students held a 
mass-meeting in the great auditorium to discuss the prob- 
lem, while the faculty were sitting in state, seventy-five 
strong, in the Executive Chamber. The case was an espec- 
ially trying one and demanded instant action. In a week 
Mr. Peter Chambers would be the guest of the college, and 
a reception was to be given in his honor, that the gratified 
students might meet the creator of ‘‘ Beauty is Truth.” 

‘The persons who did it,” said one of the speakers at 
the mass-meeting, rising and looking about at the rows 
upon rows of girls’ heads, and then at the fair-haired 
senior, Marian Shaw’s friend, who presided on the plat- 
form, ‘‘ have passed the bounds of ordinary college pranks 
and should be expelled when they are detected. Wilful 
destruction of property is equivalent to stealing.” 

She was a short-haired, boyish girl who was planning to 
study law, and the words she spoke carried conviction, as 
her opinion had great weight. Marian Shaw had been 
watching her with a look of mysterious enjoyment on her 
face. At the word ‘‘stealing”’ she grew pale, and leaned 
toward the back of the seat_in front of her. Nobody 
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noticed her, for another 
speaker, six seats away, 
was making an eloquent 
oration. Only the eyes of 
the presiding officer wan- 
dered occasionally down 
her way. 

Meanwhile, in the Ex- 
ecutive Chumber, a vigor- 
ous discussion went on, 
resulting in a decision, 
that, inasmuch as it was 
well to throw into the 
hands of the students as 
much responsibility as pos- 
sible in governing the in- 
stitution, it would be well | 
to appoint a committee | 
from that body to inves-_ , 
tigate; inasmuch as the 
offence was probably the 
work of some freshman. 
not yet accustomed to col- 
legiute decorum, it would be well to appoint a freshman 
committee, choosing for chairman the most inature and 
responsible person who could be found in the class. 

Fifteen minutes later the decision of the faculty was 
reported to the students. The presiding officer at the 
mass meeting hesitated a minute after she had read the 
note brought to the platform by a messenger girl. As she 
read it aloud she stammered, and there was a look of 
anxiety on her face. A committee of five students had 
been chosen by the faculty, said the note: chairman, Miss 
Marian Shaw. They were asked to investigate and to 
report in person to the faculty. There was a prolonged 
cheer in the auditorium, for steps toward student govern- 
ment were popular in Thornton Cellege. The senior on 
the platform, glancing over at Marian Shaw, saw the red 
flush in her face fade into pallor. Then she threw back 
her head a little, and the lines of her lips grew tense. She 
rose, when the cheering was over, and spoke, in a manner 
that was both simple and dignified. No one noticed the 
white line round her mouth or the queer look in her eyes. 
The committee, she said, would do its duty. For the 
others, as for herself, she promised an attempt to be 
worthy of the confidence reposed in them. 

‘Ne committee ever worked harder than this body of 
freshmen through the week that followed. First a class- 
meeting was held, in which an appeal was made to the 
offenders, if they were present, to confess. No response 
was made, and the majority of freshmen, therefore, decided 
that the deed must have been done by some upper-class 

irl. The committee examined the picture closely, then 
investigated the work of the students in the Art Depart- 
ment. There was no secrecy. Every student invited 
scrutiny, and every girl who owned oil colors brought her 
collection that the contents might be compared with the 
colors in the revision of ‘‘ Beanty is Truth.” The peculiar 
gold with which the hair of the maidens had been touched, 
giving it, as in old Florentine pictures, an effect of gleam- 
ing sunshine, was nowhiere to be found. The chairman of 
the committee suggested, with a twinkle in her eyes, that 
an angel from heaven had perhaps done the deed, un- 


SHE TOOK THE YOUNGER GIRL TO 
WALK UNDER THE PINES. 


alle to endure impressionist work, 

One day the night watchman was 
called before the committee. 

‘““Were you on guard as usual on 
the night of October 30th?” asked 
the chairman. 

‘ Jest as usual, miss,” he answered. 
He looked about him, not with con- 
scious innocence, perhaps, but with 
conscious strength. Was he not a 
man among a ‘* passel of girls?” 

‘You made the rounds of the 
building every hour?” 

‘* Every hour, miss.” 

“And you saw no light in the 
reception-room? There was no one 
working there?” 

‘Dark as a pocket,” said the 
man. 

‘Thank you very much,” said 
Miss Shaw sweetly. ‘“‘ Your evidence 
is n great help to us. Have you 
taken it down, Charlotte?” 

Something in her expression made the man uneasy, and, 
as he closed the door, he heard a sudden laugh that 
alarmed him. 

Throughout the investigation Marian Shaw distinguished 
herself. Her vigilance and her dignity won admiration 
from all who looked on. She discovered in the wet paint 
of the new green grass the mark of a thumb with a peculiar 
arrangement of lines in the skin, and she spent hours in 
examining thumbs. No one was compelled to come, but 
the students flocked about her, partly to show their inno- 
cence, partly to hear the bright things she had to say. 
She seemed to have soine inner source of amusement 
through the whole proceeding, and no one saw the look 
that came into her face when she walked alone along the 
path by the river when her day’s work was done. 

One afternoon the sophomore president came to the 
examination. 

‘My thumb is larger than the mark,” she said, standing 
before the chairman of the investigating committee with 
her eyes full of suspicion. ‘Have you tried your own, 
Miss Shaw?” 

“I think there isn’t any court where the prisoner has 
the right to examine the judge,” was the answer, and the 
sophomore walked away, silent, but convinced. 

Marian’s fair-haired senior friend watched her closely 
through the week, and her face grew sad. She took the 
younger girl to walk under the pines and through long 
avenues of brilliant maples, talking of Browning, and of 
courage and faith and loyalty. Marian’s face wore its 
inscrutable smile. Only once she vouchsafed a remark. 
It was hardly worth while to talk of all these noble quali- 
ties, she said. Did not one take tbem for granted in 
one’s-self and others? The senior sighed gently, wonder- 
ing how it was possible that so honest a face could cover 
such deceit. 

When the day came on which the report had to be 
made to the faculty, the committee found itself no nearer 
the detection of the offender. Nevertheless, a statement 
of the steps that had been taken must be presented, and 
Charlotte, the scribe, prepared a brief document. The 
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committee of five shivered, pausing before the dreaded 
door of the Executive Chamber. 

* You go alone, Marian,” said the youngest member. 
“You don’t need us.” 

“You little coward!” said Marian, grasping the girl’s 
hand fora minute. ‘I do need vou, very much.” 

The great door was flung open, and the committee halted 
on the threshold. Even Marian was hardly prepared for 
this! The individual members of the faculty were easy 
to be approached when you met them socially, but thev 
were very formidable sitting here, circle after circle. in 
the litthe amphitheatre where they held their delibera- 
tions, 

“Thrones, dominations, princedoms, virtues, powers!” 
murmured Marian to herself as she led her committee 
down to the small central space before the President’s 
chair. The sight of him revived her. He was a slender, 
smooth-shaven, gray-haired man, with a face firm and 
svinpathetic and kind. The student delegation was re- 
ceived by him with grave courtesy and, after a word of 
introduction, invited to give their report. 

“Even if you have not found the offenders,” he said, 
siniling *‘we shall be glad tou hear what you have done 
in the matter.” 

Charlotte, the scribe, thrust her roll of manuscript into 
Marian’s hand, but the girl pashed it aside. She took one 
step forward, and slowy spoke, a red spot burning in each 
cheek. 

‘We have found the offender, Mr. President,” she said. 
The amazement on the faces of her committee she felt 
rather than saw, but the faculty looked interested ‘s I—I 
cid it myself.” 

Then there was a great silence. There was a blurr in 
Marian’s cyes, and she saw, not the astonished and indig- 
nant faces before her, but only her mother’s eyes. For 
herself she did not 
care, but tu go, 
disgraced, and to 
know that, at the 
very beginning, she 
had failed in her at- 
tempt to make the 
reinaining years of 
her mother’s life 
eusier, this was 
hard. She held the 
tears back, us she 
had done through 
this whole terrible 
week. Her family 
traditions said that 
one must not flinch 
nor fail, and she 
would not fail her- 
self, now. 

“Mr. President,” 
said a clear voice 
of the lady who 
sat upon one of the 
professional chairs 
in the College, 
‘‘may I ask the 
chairman of the 
freshman commit- 
tee why she has 
postponed her in- 
furmation to 80 
late a date?” 

Marian turned 
swiftly toward her. The nose and eyeglasses of this pro- 
fessor had a repellent look, as they always had when the 
freshmen came late to class. 

‘“Because I was asked to report to-day.” she answered, 
“and the one thing I have had impressed upon me since 
I caine here is that I must do things at the time appointed, 
not sooner, not later. I did not care to confess to my 
fellow-students.” , 

A little smile crossed the President’s face, and he looked 
at the girl with wise, kind eyes. 

‘Do you mind telling us, Miss Shaw, why you did it?” 
he asked. 


“WE HAVE FOUND THE OFFENDER, MR, PRESIDENT. 
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“Because the picture was so atrociously bad,” she said 
in breathless haste. “It seemed an insult to real art. 
The idea came into my head of how it ought to be done, 
and I just did it. At the time I did not think. Of course. 
I know vou will send me home. I reaize now that it 
was criminal. I am extremely sorry, but I can only apolo- 
gize, and go.” 

She turned, waiting for dismissal. 
of voices in the Executive Chamber, Then the President 
requested the committee to retire. Would Miss Shaw 
please wait outside until she could be summoned to hear 
the decision of the faculty ? 

Outside the door, the committee paused, white-faced. 
Anger toward the chairman was melting into pity. 

* You are a wretch,” said Charlotte, the scribe, drawing 
her arm through Marian’s. *‘* You have made us work like 
dogs for your own amusement, but they are going to 
expel you, and I am awfully sorry for vou. And I think 
you've got a great deal more pluck than any other girl 
I know.” 

The Professor of History summoned the offender back 
to the Executive Chamber. The way was long and hard to 
her old position near the President, and she was all alone. 
The seventy-five faces turned toward her as she stood to 
receive her sentence seemed very stern, so she looked only 
at the gray-haired man who delivered it. 

‘Miss Shaw,” said the President, rising slowly to his 
feet, “ you have, by your own confession, been guilty of a 
grave offence, not against college rules, but avainst the 
laws of property. Your own characterization of the action 
has anticipated ours, and we are alinost inclined to follow 
your lead in calling it criminal. A majority vote, however, 
has decided against the punishment that you expect, and 
we do not wish to send you away. Expulsion in Thornton 
College is resorted to only in case of dishonorable and dis- 


There was a murmur 
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graceful conduct, in case of offence made grave through 
deliberate lying. Thoughtlessness only, and your own 
sense of the beautiful, have betrayed you, and we fear no 
second error. Miss Marian Shaw, by way of punishment 
for what. you have done, you are asked to present to Mr. 
Peter Chambers on his visit to us tu-morrow, your own 
apology and the apology of the College. 

‘“And I might add,” said the old man, holding out his 
hand to the culprit, while a smile flickered across his face, 
‘that it would be well for you to state in full the reasons 
for your act, giving him, as you have given us, the benefit 
of your criticism of his picture.” 
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FANCY STITCHES AND. EMBROIDERIES. 


By EMMA HAYWOOD. 


[Mas. HAYWOOD WILL WILLINGLY FURNISH ANY FURTHER INFORMATION OR DESIGNS DESIRED. 


LETTERS TO HER MAY BE ADDRESSED 


CARE OF THE I‘pITOR OF THE DELINEATOR. | 


DARNING APPLIED TO EMBROIDERY. 


It is surprising to note how the simple, homely and use- 
ful darning stitch known to every thrifty housewife can be 
utilized for producing most artistic embroideries for curtain 
borders, lamp mats, sofa cushions, table covers, etc. 

Sometimes the entire piece is covered with darning, 
including the ground. This method is the most elaborate 
and takes considerable time. The most popular method is 
the one illustrated or a variation of it that will be also 
explained. 

t may be observed that the design is entirely filled in 
with a common darning stitch, but instead of darning in 
straight lines, as one would darn a stocking, the stitches 
in every case follow the direction of the forms, as in solid 
embroidery executed in long-and-short stitch. Of course, 
for darned work 
one can only use 
block shading, 
if shading is O O 
desired, as is | 
frequently the 
case. The darn- 
ing must be out- 
lined in a con- 
trasting shade 
or a darker 
shade of the 
same color en- 
ployed for the 
filling. 

Where a4 Va- 
riety of color- 
ing is used the 
outline mast 
necessarily be 
all of one color, 
such as a rich 
brown, red, 
green or even 
black, as shown 
in the colored 
plate. This 
plate illustrates 
a lamp mat fin- 
ished in the 
Princeton col- 
ors of orange 
and black. The 
groun‘ is left as 
itis. This mat 

is worked on & 
pale gray, which 





The colored illustration shows half the design for a 
mat. The: backing of the colored design gives a corner 
and half of a form to fill in between the corners. This 
border if placed outside of the design for the mat makes 
an elegant design for a sofa pillow. The method of put- 
ting the two together is shown on this page in outline. 
The smaller form on the same sheet as the corner-piece 
makes a pretty repeat border. 

If the lower scroll be left out, the upper part can be 
alternated with the central form belonging to the corner, 
making a charming border for a table cover of any given 
size. Worked on plain cloth, this would be exceedingly 
handsome and not very tedious to accomplish, because one 
is not obliged to use very fine silks. The original mat 
illustrated is worked with twisted embroidery silk. This 
is about the same thickness as crochet silk; the latter does 

equally well for 
the purpose. 
Roman floss 

O is often used; 
filoselle can also 
be used with 
excellent re- 
SG sults, a8 many 
strands being 
taken as are 
found to be 
suitable for the 
piece of work 
chosen. By 
filoselle is not 
meant filo floss. 
Filoselle has 
hardly any 
gloss, but lends 
itself perfectly 
to very elabor- 
ate work in 
darning. 

I have Jately 
seen an exquis- 
ite altar frontal 
done entirely in 
darned work; 
it is a figure 
proces with 

neeling angels. 
The whole piece 
is solid needle- 
work done in 
darning stitch 
only. It looks 
more like a 


gives a softer , ‘ painting than 
effect than & = gonine SketcH SHOWING Lame Mat Axo Borner Desians Conpixep ror a Sora Purow, ¢™broidery; 
dead white. the entire 

The other scheme is 80 


method of working referred to is really more simple. It 
consists merely in reversing the order of things already 
described by darning the whole of the background in per- 
fectly straight lines, after simply outlining the design. 
Sometimes a few crazy stitches are put in within the lines 
of the design by way of filling, but this is an innovation 
that can be left to individual choice. In darning the 
background, however, the lines should not be quite close 
together, because it makes the fround quite heavy. This 
remark does not apply in case the whole of the work is 
darned; then the lines should touch each other. 

The following general hard and fast rule must be 
observed: The background is always worked in straight 
lines one way only, while the design is filled in with the 
same stitch while following every curve. 
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rich and harmonious and so beautifully carried out one 
can hardly believe that the technique is so simple. Of 
course, very few would have time or ability for such worl: 
but I mention it merely to accentuate the possibilities held 
out for artistic embroideries by the study and practice of 
so simple a method as darning pure and simple. 

With regard to the materials for working on, there is 
plenty of choice so long as the work is not to be entirely 
solid. Silk, satin, cloth, linen, denim and, indeed, any 
goods available for other embroideries are suitable; but 
when the piece is to be wholly darned, then the founda 
tion is usually a firm, soft scriin. 

This kind of work must be done in the hand and not in 
a frame, and great care must be taken not to puckerit. A 
long needle with a rather large eye should be used. 
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Never Boil 
Coffee 


because the delicious aroma escapes into 
the air and you drink only the bitter part. 
There is a right way and that is the easy 
way to make good coffee, but, you must 
have good coffee to begin with. 


Kin=Hee 






i > > 
AM 
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ma Cof_. fee 
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This Trade-Mark is on Every Can. Packed Only 
{n One-Pound Air-Tight Cans—for your protection. 


is blended and roasted by an per of 35 
years’ experience. The essential oils are 
all retained—treated to make the drink 
free from bitter. So far so good. Now 
comes the grinding. Kin-Hee Coffee Pot 
Coffee should be pulverized like flour. 
From this point it requires one-third less 
coffee and only one minute, in the Kin-Hee 
Coffee Pot, to make the best coffee ever 
made. 


THE KIN-HEE COFFEE POT 


is a triumph of genius. It is unlike other 
Coffee Pots. If you can boil water you 
can make coffee in it fit for a king in one 
minute. By actual test it costs only seven- 
tenths of a cent per cup. It is therefore 
the best to drink and the least expensive. 
Demonstrated at 


Pan-American 
Exposition. 


/ 
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This shows the coffee 
pot as itis filled with 
0iling water and 
coffee submerged: it 
stands ‘or one min- 
ute, and the bottom is 
put on and then re- 
versed: thenitis ready 
to serve. Achild can 
do it. 
Patented Vay 


If your grocer hasn't them 
Sold by Grocers we will tell you one who 
has or supply you direct, 3 pounds whole, ground, 
or pulverized coffee for $1.20; atwo-quart enough 
for ten cups) planished tin coffee pot, $1.25; 
nickel, $1.50, express prepaid anywhere in U.S. 
or Canada. Pot also made in 1 and 3-quart sizes. 
° If you get your grocer to send us a 
Special trial order for six coffee pots, we will 
Offeg ge ou one free, or three pounds of cof- 
ee if you have the coffee pot. ‘‘ COFFEE 
AND CAKES,” by Mrs. Rorer, contains many choice 
recipes, sent free for your grocer’s address. 


Jas. Heekin & Co., 17 Wainut St., Cincinnati, O. 








Sole Owners and Mfrs. for the Dom. of Canada: 
The Eby Blain Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 











“Mizpah” Valve Nipples 


WILL NOT COLLAPSE | 
and therefore prevent much colic. Tne 
valve prevents a vacuum being formed to 
collapse them. The ribs inside prevent 
collapsing when the child bites them. 
The rim {fs such that they cannot be pulled 


off the bottle. Sample Free by Mail 
WALTER F. WARE, ruieasipuie: Pa? 
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BY ELLEN H. RICHARDS. 
COOPERATIVE HOUSEKEEPING.* 


The idea of codperation implies two 
propositions: persons of the same mind 
wishing things of the same kind. A 
coéperative bank depends upon a suffi- 
cient number of persons with money 
who wish to deposit it. Paupers, misers, 
or spendthrifts do not belong to this 
organization. So a codperative store 
can exist only when a thousand or ten 
thousand buyers wish the same things. 
Who would go to a cooperative store for 
Chippendale chairs, Morris papers, or 
strawberries in January? A number, 
and in general a large number, of per- 
sons is needed to sustain the somewhat 
cumbersome bulk of any codperative 
concern, and while there is. of course, a 
certain variety, it must be in the nature 
of the case a limited variety. 

Those who advocate  codperative 
housekeeping often forget the infinite 
diversity of American habits, tastes and 
incomes. Even in an industrial or trade 
centre where there are thousands of 
operatives or clerks doing the same work 
and receiving the same wages, the homes 
of the majority of those earning more 
than a living wage will be found to dif- 
ferentiate into infinite variety: one 
family spends al] its surplus on clothes, 
another on food, another on pleasures. 

It is the very freedom which we boast 
that our air is carrying into everyone’s 
lungs and with which everyone’s brain 
is being intoxicated, that favors the 
diversity of appetite which is the bane 
of every boarding-housekeeper’s life 
and every shopkeeper’s balance sheet. 

Coéperation necessitates an under- 
standing of this vagary or that fancied 
dislike. If one has stock in a codper- 
ative store, one feels obliged to take the 
quality of goods found on its shelves, 
even if they are not exactly what would 
have been chosen from another shop. 

A coéperative boarding-house means 
the setting of a table which suits the 
greater number, and the dainty or 
whimsical must put up with it or with- 
draw. Thus the tendency of codpera- 
tion is always to reduce to a level. To be 
sure, it is always possible to raise that 
level, but it must be by the education of 
the tastes and opinions of those of the 
lower half so that they will be willing 
and anxious tosee it done. This again 
involves a sacrifice on the part of those 
above the line of their own special habits 
for the sake of the general good. How 
far this interferes with the Jaw of social 


* The article to appear in the September num- 
ber will be on Home and Family Life. 


evolution it is hard to say. 
seem that the more plastic a society, the 
more freedom to move among its units, 
the easier new ideas take root and the 
quicker reforms come. At least, it ha: 
been the American experience that the 
greatest advances have been made ott- 
side any codperative schemes. Such 
combinations may well be conservers of 
a@ given condition; they cannot be pion- 
eers in & new one. 

Furthermore, it seems proper to ask: 


1.—Do we wish to conserve present cor 
ditions or to develop new and mor: 
satisfactory ones ? 

2.—Are we, as individuals, willing t 
make the sacrifice for the sake of 
the community ? 


We may repeat the fundamental ides 
in another form, for while there are 
several ways of securing cooperation in 
whatever may be in question, the essen- 
tial principle at the bottom of all suc- 
cessful results is that all effort shall be 
made in straight lines and not in 
diagonals. Four horses pulling one load 
must pull in the same direction and not 
at all angles if the load is to move to the 
best advantage. It is necessary that the 
tour horses either think alike of dinner 
at the end or obey equally the guiding 
rein, or that one of the four shall be the 
leader whom the others imitate. The 
same is true in anything in which a 
number of persons participate. There is 
the common end to gain, and if all agree, 
that end is more readily gained by the 
co-working of all. Two or twenty or 
two hundred must be agreed before they 
can work together successfully. 

Codperative housekeeping requires 
four corner-stones: (1) & recognitiun of 
the end to be gained; (2) a willingness 
to subordinate personal preferences to 
that end; (3) support for the leader or 
submission to the driver so that the 
force shall pull all together; (4) a belief 
that, under the given conditions, it. is 
the best thing to be done and a resolu- 
tion to stand by the enterprise. 

Whenever any number of families can 
build on these four corner-stones they 
will be safe in undertaking codperative 
housekeeping. Men are becoming ac- 
customed to so working together, espe- 
cially in the cities, but housekeepers 
ure accustomed to rule their own domin- 
ions in their own way regardless of the 
discoveries of science or the opinions of 
men. To one who has listened to the 
caustic criticism of a group of house- 
wives upon the methods of an absent 


It would ° 


acquaintance, the praises of codperative 
housekeeping provoke only an incredu- 
lous stmnile. No painstaking, conscien- 
tious woman who likes housekeeping, 
who feels pride in the power she wields 
in her domain, will ever take kindly to 
any plan which compels her to subordi- 
nate her will to that of any number of 
others. We may as wel] acknowledge 
defeat in that direction; but there are, 
if ramor be correct and appearances not 
deceitful, many women who find house- 
keeping ‘irksome, and who do not care 
to have things as their grandmothers 
had them, and who are deaf to their 
husbands’ pleadings for “‘ mother’s mince 
pies.’ There are women who would 
welcome any relief from the constant 
strain upon nerve and temper and purse 
which modern conditions are imposing 
upon the city housekeeper. These 
women are now seeking the “ comforts 
of a home” in boarding-houses, chang- 
ing them with Easter hats and Winter 
cloaks. To my mind, the worst evil of 
this habit, after its deleterious effect on 
the health and character of the children, 
is the license it gives to a woman to 
grumble about everything without lift- 
ing her finger to improve anything. 
Ohronic complaining has come to bea 
familiar spectre at gatherings of women. 

As already said, the incursion of num- 
bers of women into business is a hopeful 
feature of the present time, since they 
will find out many ‘ ways of the world” 
which will be of use tothem. Far more 
nseful is a knowledge of business meth- 
ods, of public human nature if we may 
so call it, the temper of masses of people 
intent on their own ends, than is the 
right to elect your Congressman. Thie 
subordination of the particular to the 
general, the individual to the mass, 
which the business world demands is 
a t shaper of character and moulder 

opinion. 

For codperative housekeeping means 
that fifty or one hundred persons must 
have practically the same breakfast on a 
ree morning and the same dinner on a 

ven night. So long as the burden of 

kfast conversation is comment on 
the badness of this or that or the lack of 
Some favorite dish—so long as it is rare 
to find ten persons under one roof satis- 
fied with the same thing—so long will 
success not perch on the banner of 


— housekeeping. 

ariety costs, it is true. Sanitation 

costs, and we have now become accus- 

en to paying the bills for sanitary 
bing; so, in time, doubtless, we 
be willing to pay for the delivered 

irale and for the * by-the-hour ” help; 

We shall prefer peace and safety to the 
cular flavor manufactured by the 

teria of one’s own kitchen. 

As other things become more import- 
‘ant to us than the order of covering up 
the bric-a-brac when the parlor is swept 
or the day of the week when the wash- 
‘is done or the kind of bread for 
y breakfast, we may take on one 
rm after another of codperative indus- 
yuntil in the end, and by degrees we 
our burdensome duties all assumed 
men caterers, professional house- 
public laundries, ete., leaving 
that adjustment of values, that har- 
, color and flavor, which suit the 
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please the palate. 
HERE'S ANOTHER DELICACY: 
Slice Peaches into your dish of Ralston 
Breakfast Food, then add cream and sugar. 
Of all breakfast foods, Ralston is the great- 


est palate-pleaser, because it’s unsterilized. 
Cooked In five minutes, 


Ralston Breakfast Food 
retains the delicious flavor Nature has be- 
stowed on Gluterean Wheat, and is cooling 
nourishment because it don't overheat the 
blood. 

The acid of fruit brings out the fine flavor 
of Ralston in striking contrast to inferior foods. 
A free sample for your grocer’s name. 
Purina Health Flour makes ‘‘Brain Bread.” 


PURINA MILLS 


“Where Purity is Paramount?’ 
860 GRATIOT ST., ST. Louts, Mo. 


PATERSON PARCHMENT 


WRAPPED AROUND 


MEAT, POULTRY, GAME, 


PAPER FISH, BUTTER or CHEESE 


effectually prevents tainting. It contains no 
Wax, grease or paraffine, and is absolutely 
germ and air proof. 
Used when roasting meats or poultry, it does 
away with the necessity 
of basting. Used In bak- 
ing, it prevents pastry 
from sticking to the 
form or pan. 
For dish washing and 
window cleaning, {t has |@ 
noequal. For polishing 
mirrors, furniture or 
penn it can’t be beat. 
“or sealing preserves, it 
is the best thing ever 
used. 
It comes in rolls con- 
talning 200 yards 9 inches 
wide. Neat bracket at- 
tachment goes with 
each roll. Price $1.00, 
charges prepaid. 
Ask your dealer to 
wrap your goods in 


PATERSON 
PARCHMENT PAPER. 


It has many other 
uses than those de- 
scribed above. Book- 
let containing fur- 
ther information and 
samples sent free on 
application. Address 


The Paterson 
Parchment Paper Co. 


11 Eighth Street, 
Passale, N. J. 


LADIES! it is so easy to hook 
your dresses when you use 


PEET’S INVISIBLE EYES 


They take the place of silk loops, feet Eve 
makea flat seam and prevent gap- 

ing. Indispensable to every ___ 

dress. An ideal fastener for plack- 

ets. 2dozen eyes, 5 cents; with 

Hooks, ro cents, Black or White. gganraenecnumn 


At all stores or by mati, 


_PEET BROS., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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HOME AND HOUSEKEEPING. 
( Continued.) 


special group and by which is expressed 
the highest stage of civilization. 

The gregarious habits of the foreign- 
born population lend themselves to this 
phase of social economy, but it still 
remains a question whether American 
plasticity, adaptability and quick appre- 
hension can be retained in the face of 
such a levelling process. At present 
the ambitious mother in her demands 
upon the children for help in the home 
processes is giving them lesone of in- 
estimable value in all that goes to make 
up an efficient life. The very struggles 
to keep up appearances have their great 
moral value, if not made with intent to 
deceive. 

As houses lose their individuality, the 
ease of cooperative service increases. 
Now it is like a red rag to a bull to have 
the woman who comes to clean venture 
the remark to Mrs. A. that Mrs. B. has 
her floors treated thus and so. For that 
very reason, Mrs. A. wishes hers done 
another way. 

Search your hearts and see if that is 
not tle reason why schools for domestic 
service have not succeeded. Maids 
cannot be trained in a dozen ways 
at once, and the one of the dozen they 
do acquire will be wrong in the eyes of 
all but one mistress. There is no system 
in modern housekeeping. There are no 
standards for the schools to educate to; 
therefore, there is nothing for it but to 
permit each housewife to educate her 
own domestics or to try to undo the 
education her neighbor has already 
given, making her work so much harder. 

No, it is only the modern woman, the 
one who has learned to enjoy what 
others enjoy, to accept as good and suf- 
ficient what others accept, who has 
other means of expressing her individu- 
ality beside in the way her beds are made 
and her tins scoured, who is amenable 
to the discipline of codperation. Such 
housekeepers there are, and I believe 
the number of them will increase as we 
find out what the essentials of civilized 
living really are and which of the old 
traditions are to be kept and which are 
to be discarded because they are hinder- 
ing race progress. 

The keynote to the whole lies in that 
Jast clause. Are we working for race 
progress or for individual development? 
There is no doubt in my own mind that 
the separate home makes for the best 
(and may also result in the worst) human 
character, and that community living 
makes for a more rapid elevation of gen- 
eral standards for the race. Far be it 
from me to presume to say which is best. 

But there is here as everywhere a 
great middle class with affiliations on 
both sides. What is to be done for 
it? In this direction I believe there 
is immediate work to be done by the 
newly trained business woman in fur- 
nishing for the housekeeper many things 
which are now considered essential to 
the daily routine of the house, but which 
on close inspection will be found to be 
no more essential than is the horse and 
carriage to the physician practising in a 
city crossed in every direction by the 
swift electric car. 


Light housekeeping is teaching many 
lessons in this direction, and if women 
would encourage such attempts as hate 
been inade to help them, rapid progress 
would result. 

As an illustration, consider the matter 
of the laundry, one of the easiest things 
to codperate in. Here woman's conserv- 
atism comes to the front. “I do not 
want my table-cloths washed with Mrs. 
C’s or Mrs. D's.”” “I would not dare to 
send Mary’s clothes to a laundry for fear 
they might be washed with those from s 
house with contagious disease.” And 
yet these same women will have a 
woman come into the house to do the 
work under their own eye who may 
have a child sick with the very disease, 
or they will even let her take the clothes 
home under the fond delusion that 
home done is well done. This is an 
excellent exainple of what true codpers- 
tion might do for housekeeping. Stand- 
ards of work are more easily agreed 
upon in this direction; the operations 
sre simpler and inspection is easy. Al 
that is necessary is sufficient capital to 
carry on the enterprise at a loss for one 
or two vears, while everyone is learning 
how to make the best use of every part 
of the plant and while a corps of reliable 
workers is being obtained by the process 
of weeding out the unfit. This requires 
sufficient patience on the part of the 
managers. The patrons must learn that 
standards cost money, and that if a 
shirt is to come from the laundry week 
by week with the perfection of the 
newly made article, it will cost for the 
time required to attain to this perfec- 
tion, and that the wear on the cloth in 
obtaining this smoothness and polish is 
necessarily greater than if it were treated 
more gently. 

The essential point for success in 
these codperative lines is careful super- 
vision by competent persons and sufi- 
cient patronage. 

The same rule will hold in bakeries 
for bread, cake, pies; in delicatessen 
shops where salads, entrées and sweets 
may be prepared under as good condi- 
tions as in the best-regulated home and 
under better conditions than are found 
in most houses, Purchasers are too apt 
to quote “where ignorance is bliss, ‘tis 
folly to be wise,” because it takes time 
and thought to inform themselves about 
the details of the processes which yield 
the products they buy. 

I am inclined to sum up the whole 
matter as indicative of one of the high- 
est attributes of civilized man—namels, 
a capacity for taking infinite pains in 
the present for the sake of future relief 
from care and consequent freedom of 
action. 

The young man who looks forward to 
a life of ease in midcle age, begins by 
undertaking the office work and Jearn- 
ing every detail of the business. The 
housekeeper who would secure that free- 
dom from worry implied by codperative 
living must prepare herself for it bys 
careful study of conditions and a sincere 
desire to make a success of the life she 
has determined upon. Nothing worth 
having comes without taking trouble. 
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Lack of study and rational preparation 
tuward meeting the requirements inci- 
dental to a young child’s life are sins of 
the parent for which the offspring must 
pay dearly; in fact, the greater part of 
infantile misery may be charged to the 
account of the mother—even the mother 
who believes herself to be a pattern of 
devotion and tenderness, 

There are mothers and mothers, and 
wide as the seas is the margin of differ- 
ence in the various interpretations of 
duty as regards the care to be bestowed 
upon infants; and it must be admitted 
that it is the unusual mother who intelli- 
vently, correctly and unremittingly ful- 
tils the duties of her position. The 
yuung women of our day are well 
equipped in every other path of erudi- 
tion, their faculties spurred, if not over- 
trained, toward much superficial attain- 
ment, while aid or _ enlightenment 
toward assuming the responsibilities 
of that situation which they and their 
parents anticipate, is denied. Suddenly, 
bat not unexpectedly, a girl finds herself 
confronted with difficulties for the un- 
derstanding of which no diplomas, cer- 
tificates or medals of proficiency have 
been sought or won. Wifely, motherly, 
domestic excellence holds small part in 
the sum total of the modern girl’s cre- 
dentials ; and in analyzing the result- 
ant condition, we must acknowledge 
what seems a case of motherly inhuman- 
ity. Maternal instinct is one of the 
greatest of attributes and gifts, yet do 
we not all know women who seem wholly 
deficient in it? What shall we say of the 
woman who hands her child wholly over 
to the care of a person for whom she 
herself can entertain neither respect nor 
kindly feeling ? 

Why should we expect a conscien- 
tious servant in place of a faithless 
mother? References which read or 
sound well are no guarantee of trust- 
worthiness. A selfish woman may con- 
sider as valuable a nurse who has simply 
relieved her of care and annoyance, 
little realizing the methods employed; a 
true mother needs to choose a nurse 
through her own intuitive judgment and 
allow vigilance either to undeceive her 
or confirm her choice. Frequently one 
finds bright, very young girls of ordinary 
education who have in a genteel, modest 
ho:ae, under the supervision of a sensi- 

ble mother, tended to the younger chil- 
dren; girls capable of moulding and 
training, whose natural instinct early 
awakened has received wholesome culti- 
vation, whose sunshiny faces, index to 
pure, loving and intelligent natures, 
render them far more worthy of parental 
confidence than many so-called experi- 
enced nurses who will bring an effus- 
ively written, attractively sounding 
recommendation. 

It requires inborn tenderness, often 
undeveloped until opportunity arouses it, 
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to handle a young infant properly. This 
awakened faculty will as if by magic 
generate the other qualifications essen- 
tial to the guardianship of the appealing 
stage of babyhood: gentleness, patience, 
self-sacrifice, endurance, faithfulness, 
ability and readiness to meet any 
emergency. Ruled by these only will the 
infant thrive and advance in health and 
spirits. Those who attempt to treat the 
needs and ills of childhood on the prin- 
ciple that the easiest way is all-sufficient 
will soon tind the notion a-wrong one. 
Nutrition, of course, constitutes a 
vital issue with every young child. 
The quality, cooking, the regularity with 
which food is administered, the manner 
in which a child is taught to receive 
it, etc., are details worthy of extreme 
interest, and if noted and the periods 
for bathing, sleeping and the daily out- 
ing faithfully observed, the little one 
will be spared many of the ills of baby- 
hood. There are many forms of nour- 
ishment from which to select, and it 
behooves the careful mother to investi- 
gate and discover that which is best 
suited to her child’s system—of course, 
rimarily with the advice of a physician. 
hen she must personally assure herself 
of its manner of preparation or cooking, 
as well as the immaculate condition of 
culinary utensils to be used for the baby 
food. These should be the baby’s own 
and never pressed into service In any 
other direction. A little cooking cup of 
the size used for making sauces should 
be purchased, of different shape or color 
from those devoted to the household use. 
There is a pretty shade of light-blue 
enamelled ware, lined with white, very 
suggestive of the baby in its delicacy of 
color. The alcohol lamp and the baby’s 
spoon for stirring and blending should 
be kept in readiness in the nursery. 
The baby’s nourishment should always 





be given on the moment of the time, 


advised by the physician, whether two, 
three or four hours, according to the 
age of a child and the strength of the 
food. Frequently the stated time is al, 
lowed to pass over, the hungry infant’s 
distress becomes apparent throvgh a 
barmful crying spell. It then naturally 
ravenously attacks its food, and severe 
colic ensues, leading un to permanent 
impairment of the digestion. 

A drink of water should be given to 
the baby each day. This is a necessity, 
yet there are many infants who never 
receive it, simply because they are unable 
to ask forit. The water should be freshly 
drawn and boiled, then allowed to cool, 
kept securely covered and given to the 
baby from its bottle. The baby will take 
froin four to five ounces twice each day 
with benefit. 

The bottles and nipples must be cared 
for scrupulously. Three bottles are an 
abundance; two sufficient, if properly 
looked after. They should be washed 
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KEEP COOL. 


From Proper Hot Weather Food. 


People can live in a temperature which 
feels from ten to twenty degrees cooler 
than their neighbors enjoy, by regulating 
the breakfast. 

The plan is to avoid meat entirely for 
breakfast; use a goodly allowance of fruit, 
either cooked or raw. Then follow with a 
saucer containing about four heaping tea- 
spoonfuls of Grape-Nuts, treated with a 
litle rich cream. Add to this about two 
slices of entire wheat bread, with a meagre 
amount of butter, and serve one cup of 
Postum Food Coffee. 

If one prefers, the Grape-Nuts can be 
turned into the cup of Food Coffee, giving 
a delightful combination. By this selec- 
tion of food the bodily energy is preserved, 
while the hot, carbonaceous foods have 
been left out. The result is a very marked 
difference in the temperature of the body, 
and to this comfortable condition is added 
the certainty of easy and perfect digestion, 
for the food is readily worked up by the 
digestive machinery. 

Experience and experiment in food and 
its application to the human body has 
brought out these facts. They can be made 
use of and add materially to the comfort of 
the user. 


Hh 


HARD TO BREAK. 


But the Coffee Habit can be Put Off. 


“JT was a coffee user from early child- 
hood, but it finally made me so nervous 
that I spent a great many sleepless nights, 
starting at every sound I heard and suffer- 
ing with a continual dull headache. My 
hands trembled and I was also troubled 
with shortness of breath and palpitation of 
the heart. The whole system showed a 
poisoned condition and I was told to leave 
off coffee, for that was the cause of it. I 
was unable to break. myself of the habit 
until some one induced me to try Postum 
Food Coffee. 

The first trial, the Food Coffee was flat 
and tasteless and I thought it was horrid 
stuff, but my friend urged me to try again 
and let it boil longer. This time I had a 
very delightful beverage and have been en- 
joying it ever since, and am now in a very 
greatly improved condition of health. 

My brother is also using Postum instead 
of coffee, and a friend of ours, Mr. W., 
who was a great coffee user, found himself 
growing more and more nervous and was 
troubled at times with dizzy spells. His 
wife suffered with nausea and indigestion, 
also from coffee. They left it off and have 
been using Postum Food Coffee for some 
time, and are now in a perfect condition of 
health.” Grace C. M., Cuyahoga Falls, O. 

Put a piece of butter the size of two 
peas in the pot, toyprevent,boiling over. 
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Lablache 


Face Powder: 


No. 125 Kingston Street, 
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The 


Swell 
Train 


Pan-American 
Special 


Equipment the best that the Pullman 
and Michigan Central shops can turn 
out. Elegant sleeping cars, dining cars, 
buffet cars, and coaches. 


Niagara 


Falls 


to the 


Buffalo 
Exposition 


Leaves Chicago Daily, 


6.00 pm, serving dinner. 


Arrives Buffalo 
next morning, 7.45 am. 
Leaves Buffalo daily, 8.30 pm (East- 
ern Time. Arrives Chicago 9.30 am. 
serving breakfast. 
Other trains from Chicago, 10.30 
am, 3.00 pm, and 11.30 pm daily. 


Michigan 
Central 


“The Niagara Falls Route” 


The Only Line running directly by and 
in full view of 


Niagara Falls 


stopping its day trains at Falls View 
Station. Going to Buffalo, New York, 
and Boston, you can get stop-over at 
Niagara Falls. 


Send 4 cents postage for beautifully illustrated 
literature, containing just the information you 
want about Niagara Falls, Buffalo and the Expo- 
sition, to O. W. RUGGLES, General Passenger 
and Tisket Agent, Chicago. 


4s 


Pe 


“An Exquistte Totlet Necessity.” 


Freshens, clears, beautifies the complexion. Restores and 
preserves Its natural softness and purity. For over thirty 
years the Standard Toilet Powder. Avold all substitutes. 


Flesh, White, Pink, Cream Tints, 0c, per box. Druggists or by mail. 
BEN. LEVY & CO., French Perfumers, 


Boston, Mass., U.S.A, 
Sold by all the best Chemists in Europe. 
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out at once when emptied of food, sub- 
jected to a thorough cleaning with het 
water and soda, borax or other washing 
compound, then rinsed with cold water 
and placed in a vessel of clear wate: 
until again needed for service. A deep. 
broad agate dish fitted with & cover mai 
be employed for-this purpose and bottle: 
and nipples left soaking constantly when 
not in use, the water being changed 
twice a day. A pinch of baking soda 
adds to its purity. Nipples must lx 
immediately removed from the bottles 
and washed well and carefully. Ther 
should be turned inside out and cleaned: 
unless this be done the milk or food is 
apt to collect and become sour on the 
inner part of the nipple, and to the in- 
telligent mind it will be scarcely neces- 
sary to specify the disastrous result: 
which must follow taking nourishment 
through such a channel. 

In cold weather the room in which the 
daily Lath is given should be super- 
heated. A gas radiator will be foun 
convenient for this purpose. The baby 
when removed from its warm bath 
should be immediately wrapped in a dry 
little blanket; then the hand should 
dipped in cold water and applied to the 
chest, back and limbs of the baby, this 
being supplemented by a smart patting 
or rubbing to bring the blood well inte 
circulation. <As the dressing of th 
child advances, the heat of the room mar 
be reduced, a process for which the gas 
radiator will be found especially usefal. 

The baby’s head should be washed 
daily in warm water and some pure 
ood soap, then in coo] water to prevent 
danger of taking cold, and finally a littl: 
cocoanut oil rubbed in. Cocoanut oil is 
also effective for rubbing on the chest. 
back and limbs of the buby after its 
evening sponging-off. This treatment 
of the head will render impossible of 
formation the wholly needless, disfigur- 
ing crust to be found at times on the 
head of an infant, whose mother or 
nurse will assure one it is something 
nee to guard against. 

o renew tle warning in regard to 
the choice of a uurse. There is a most 
reprehensible practice of vielding to the 
temptation of soothing (?) children, be- 
yond a period of present annoyance or 
care, by resorting to what are offered 
as simple and harmless cordials, syrups. 
etc. There are even mothers guilty of 
this wrong, erring at times in uncon- 
sciousness of the extent of their fault. 
The custom is, perhaps, entered irto 
originally through the persuasion of a 
bad adviser; and the child’s brain, di- 
gestion, nerves, heart action are per- 
manently impaired as the result. Leta 
mother investigate ary suspiciously pro- 
tracted or heavy slumber on the part 
of her infant. It is not extreme to sar 
that the indiscriminate sale of these 
palliatives should be prohibited by law, 
because of their abnse. Adults ac- 
quainted with the after effects of opiates 
taken to relieve extreme suffering or in- 
somnia can testify to their baneful power. 
Think, then, of the craelty which inflicts 
upon a helpless little victim such direful 
consequences. MARGARET HALL. 
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TOMATO DISHES SERVED COLD. 


Tomatoes take first rank as vegetables 
in Summer dinners. They may be served 
several times during the meal, yet the 
palate is never weary. 

The first course at luncheons and din- 
ners may consist of tomatoes in some 
form, raw, of course, and chilled. The 
most popular method of serving them is 
to form cups and fill these with some 
delicate, appetizing combination. 

To prepare the cups, select small round 
tomatoes, peel them, cut a slice from the 
stem end and scoop out the centres, 
leaving a thin wall. Sprinkle them 
with salt, let stand for ten minutes, 
then turn upside down to drain and 
place on ice to chill. These may be 
served simply with a piquant sauce for 
tilling—a tablespoonful of lemon juice, 
half a tablespoonful of olive oil, a tiny 
pinch of fresh tarragon leaves chopped 
tine, a stoned olive and, if the palate 
dictates, a small quantity of finely 
chopped chives. 

Little-neck clams or iced shrimps are 
also served in these cups. Put six clams 
in each cup and pour a tablespoonful of 
the following sauce over: Mix two 
tablespoonfuls each of lemon juice and 
mushroom catsup, ten drops of tabasco 
sauce, one-fourth of a teaspoonful of 
salt and two tablespoonfuls of tomato 
catsap. If shrimps are used, cook, shell 
and ice them and allow two tablespoon- 
fuls to each cup, with sauce in propor- 
tion. Wreath each cup with a garland 
of crisp cress or parsley. 

One of the latest preludes to a lunch- 
eon consists of strawberries in tomato 
cups. The combination is delicious. 
Ice the hulled berries and tomatoes. 
Place some berries in the cups and pour 
over a tablespoonful of the following 
dressing : 

Put a tablespoonful of lemon juice 
into a bowl, add a teaspoonful of sugar, 
the same quantity of celery salt, a salt- 
spoonful of paprika and a teaspoonful of 
brandy in which four leaves of spear- 
mint have infused for one hour. Mix 
well, add slowly a tablespoonful of olive 
oil, then a little at a time another table- 
spoonful each of lemon juice and oil, 
using them alternately so the mixture 
will not separate. Set on ice to chill 
before using. This is excellent with any 
fruit salad. 

Raw tomatoes are excellent with all 
kinds of fish. The tomatoes are pared, 
cut in slices or little cubes, thoroughly 
chilled and served with a dressing of 
lemon juice, salt and pepper. 

If a cold sauce is to go with the fish, 
the tomato cups are bronght into play 
again, and they give a dish a very 
pretty appearance when set among little 


wreaths of curled parsley filled with 
green ravigotte or creamy tartare sauce. 

For the delicious tomato sherbet, to 
serve with or just before game, stew 
sufficient tomatoes to make a quart, 
add to them a pint of water, a cupful 
of granulated sugar, four tablespoonfuls 
of lemon juice and a half teaspoonful 
of ground ginger. Let boil for ten min- 
utes, pass through a fine sieve, add two 
ounces of preserved ginger chopped fine 
and four tablespoonfuls of Maraschino. 
Pour into the can of the freezer, pack 
with three parts ice to one of salt and 
freeze to a mush. Remove the dasher, 
scrape the sides of the can and beat the 
ice with a perforated spoon. Put on 
the lid, insert the cork in the cover, and 
throw over all an old blanket; let stand 
for two hours to ripen. 
glasses or cups. 


SIMPLE TOMATO SALADS. —The 
dainty combinations that may be formed 
with tomatoes and a few other ingredi- 
ents are limited only by the imagination 
of the one compounding them. The 
simplest form of tomato salad is to 
cut peeled tomatoes in even s ices and 
serve on lettuce leaves, cress or dan- 
delion leaves with French dr :ssing or 
& Mayonnaise. 

Another simple and pretty sélad is to 
cut peeled tomatoes into slices and ar- 
range them in a ring on a dish, with 
slices of the whites of hard-boiled eggs. 
Heap the centre of the dish with 
blanched endive or with crisp yellow 
leaves of lettuce. Sprinkle over all the 
grated yolks of the eggs and a little 
finely minced sweet green peppers. Pour 
over a French dressing and serve at 
once. Four tomatoes, three eggs, a 
head of lettuce and a tablespoonful of 
chopped peppers are the proportions. 

Lettuce, cress, endive or any other 
green salad may be served in tomato 
cups. A French dressing is to be pre- 
ferred for all green salads. 

A dainty salad is made with six small 
tomatoes. Peel and hollow out the 
centres and set onice. Cut the scooped- 
out portion of four of the tomatoes into 
small cubes, add a tablespoonful of 
chopped chives, a tablespoonful of sweet 
green pepper chopped, two tablespoon- 
fuls of oil, one tablespoonful of vinegar 
and six chopped olives. Fill the cups 
with this and thrust into the top of each 
two or three small sprigs of cress. 
Serve at once. 


ELABORATE SALADS.—The most de- 
licious tomato salad is a frozen one. 
Firm but ripe tomatoes are selected, 
peeled, chopped fine and rubbed through 


Serve in thin _ 
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turns your money, if cut one’s skin and 
you don’t like Fels-| injure the clothes. 


th . 
naptha soap And naptha don’t? 


He must be anx- 


: . used 
ious to sell it! 


benzine or naptha 
it’s | for taking out spots; 
did it do any harm? 


You have 
It isn’t he; 
the maker. 


The maker pays, Is Fels-naptha the 
him to give me his | cleanser naptha? 


soap? : ee 
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The maker pays|and soap together. 
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try it; and, if you! both harmless. 
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about it yet; but it 


work — 


Soap with naptha 
in it. 


does save 


What is the nap- 


why, I did my tron- 
tha for? 


ing that same day; 
To loosen the dirt,| and my clothes are 
as white as if I had 
bleached them! No 
washing all 
day for me! I can’t 
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think of it—I didn’t 
know I was wasting 
half of my work on 


so that soap will 
wash it out. 


more 
Is there naptha 


enough in the soap 
to do that? 


-Appears to be. 


Isn’t it hard on the 
hands and clothes? 


No; the contrary. | wash-day. 
I am told that easy «* 
soaps and soap pow- | Madam 


ders are hard on the 
hands and clothes. 


Your grocer will 
sell you Fels-naptha 
soap on those terms ; 
and you'll have the 
same experience 
with it. We make it, 
and know all about it. 


Alkali is; and al- 
kali soaps are. 


What are they? 


Soaps with a lot of 
free alkali in them. 
Alkali ~'soaps~ wash 


Fels & Co 
Philadelphia 
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BEE-WARE AND BEE-WISE AND EAT PETTIJOHN’S 
The sting of remorse lurks in every bite of improper food. 


Half of the diseases are due to this one common cause. 


Even consumption is in a large measure ettrenat ible 
to lack of nutrition. 


Improved nutrition means improved health. Decreased nutrition means diseas 
Pe yp ae s Breadfast F ood isa scientifically accurate food easily assimilated, and delicious beyond comparison. 


; end your name and address at once, and we will send you free, our beautifully Ulustrated 
I ettijohn Booklet. Address THE AMERIC AN CEREAL CO., Dept. P, Chicago, LIL 


SHEET MUSIC AT CUT PRICES|fIiftinemy Taught BY Mal 


Instrumental and Vocal Selections _™™- eens 
ry woman in herown home can e a complete 


CANEBRAKE REVELS NARCH (late “6 Hit ©) nn "om m 
OONLIGHT SONATA, op. 27, . Besthoven 1.00 .28 oe ein Millinery. pverrthin a igh ~clans Millfnery 
-10| thoroughly taught. Send r Fre ample Lesson 
08] and our handsome eataloen 


HOPE, . @ ° « Gottechalk 75 10 
THE PALMS ee Ramesct), é ° pthc: . 
oom catalogue of 
THE OADILLAO usio Co., 4,000 pub Broadway, New York, | Browning Millinery College, Desk ‘ 1461 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
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To th Pan=American 
Exposition. 


On your trip to the Exposition decide to use the leading and only 
double-track line from the west to Buffalo, the 


Lake Shore 
and Michigan Southern Railway. 


A selection of this route is an absolute assurance of the best in 
travel that money can buy. It means a pleasant and restful journey— 
the most interesting to Buffalo. 

Eight through trains daily from Chicago; nine daily from Cleve- 
land ; also fast through trains from St. Louis, Indianapolis, Cincinnati, 
etc., over ‘‘ Big Four Route’’ via Cleveland. 

Tickets over this route afford use of steamer either way between 
Cleveland and Buffalo without extra charge. All tickets over Lake Shore 
(east or west) through Buffalo, admit of 10 days stop over in that city. 

‘sBook of Trains’’ and ‘*Book of Pan-American,*’ contain useful 
information about trains and Exposition, sent free on request. 


A. J. SmitH, G. Pp. & T. A., Cleveland, O. 


Pan-American Souvenir 
Coffee Spoon 


These spoons are of good quality, made especially for us by the 
Oneida Community Co., Limited, at their factory, Niagara Falls, N.Y. 
They will be sent postpaid to any address for twenty (20) cents in coin. 

Detach coupon below, fill in name and full address plainly and 
mail direct to their factory. 


Lake Shore Pan-American Souvenir Coupon. The Onelda Community Co., ute 


o bi 
Eaclosed flad twenty cents in coin for which sead me one L. S. & M. S. Ry. Seaton 


sen Y. 








TOMATO DISHES. 
( Continued.) 


a sieve. Do not cook them, as this 
would destroy the distinctive fresh 
flavor of the vegetable. Soften two 
tablespoonfuls of gelatine in two table. 
spoonfuls of cold water, add half a cup- 
ful of boiling water, stir and when the 
gelatine is melted strain to the tomatoes. 
Add two tablespoonfuls of lemon juice. 
a teaspoonful each of salt and paprika. 
Beat until it begins to thicken, then 
pour into a melon mould. Bind with: 
strip of suet-saturatcd muslin and burr 
in equal parts of ice and salt for four 
hours. 

Turn out on a bed of wignonette 
lettuce and put a ring of iced cream 
mayonnaise about the tomato. The 
tomato may be moulded in a ring moud 
and the hollow centre filled with lettuce 
garnished with a cream or green-tinted 
mayonnaise. This can be varied in- 
finitely, both in method of preparation 
and serving. 

The tomato can be moulded in layer: 
with whole cooked chestnut meats, ard 
served with a yellow mayonnaise. A 
teaspoonful of celery salt gives a new 
flavor to the ice, or a tablespoonfual of 
chopped chervril may be used. The ice 
can be moulded in individual moulds of 
tomato shape and served on lettuce. 

Tomato jelly makes a dainty salad, 
but care must be taken not to use too 
much gelatine, or the salad will lose its 
flavor. Peel and stew the tomatoes 
Soften an ounce of gelatine in half a 
cupful of cold water, add to a quart of 
hot tomato pulp and stir until dissolved. 
Add a teaspoonful of salt, a tablespoon- 
ful of onion juice and a teaspoontul of 
paprika. Strain through a fine sieve 
and pour into a mould to harden. This 
may be moulded as fancy dictates. <A 
pretty method is to mould it in tiny 
brick forms; small oblong paper boxes 
may be used. When firm turn out, dot 
with mayonnaise and serve on lettuce. 

Tomato savory is & palatable dish and 
is made of roasted tomatoes, poached 
eggs, anchovy paste and circles of but- 
tered toast. Spread the latter with the 
paste and on each one lay half a roasted 
tomato, salted and peppered, and on top 
of the tomato place a poached egg. 

The following dressing with its piquant 
flavor is an excellent accompaniment to 
tomato jelly: Mix a tablespoonful of 
freshly grated horseradish, a tablespoon- 
ful of vinegar, a teaspoonful of salt and 
a few grains of cayenne. When well 
mixed add four tablespuvonfuls of 
whipped cream and another tablespoon- 
ful of vinegar. Put a tablespoonful on 
each slice of tomato jelly. 

A very dainty salad is made in this 
way: Clean and bone a young fowl: 
first cut it open down the back, when 
the bones can be readily removed with a 
sharp knife. Stuff it with a simple 
potato dressing and sew up in shape 
again. Steam until tender, cool and 
carefully remove the stuffing. Fill the 
body with partly liquid tomato jelly, and 
set on ice to chill. Serve in slices on 
lettuce leaves with a mayonnaise. It 
makes a very pretty appearance, the 
white meat surrounding the pink jelly. 

ELEANOR M. Lucas. 
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Salpicon of fruits may be defined as a 
mixture of two or more kinds of fruit 
sweetened to taste with powdered sugar 
or sugar syrup. These fruit mixtures 
should always be very juicy. Lemon juice 
is usually added to accentuate the cum- 
bined fruit flavors; orange juice, wine 
or ligueur may be added also, if desired. 
Nuts are often considered an agreeable 
addition. Grated almonds or cocoanut 


is sometimes sprinkled over the top, and - 


candied cherries or small fruits of any 
kind may be used effectively as a garnish. 
Any combination of seasonable fruits is 
permissible. Prepare an hour or more be- 
fore using, to allow the several flavors to 
become well blended. Serve thoroughly 
chilled in sherbet glasses, half skins of 
grape fruit or oranges, apple cups, or 
from a glass receptacle or pineapple 
shell. In the Summer months add a little 
crushed ice at the moment of serving or 
put into a glass self-sealer and pack in 
ice and salt for about half an hour. 
Fruit salpicons are very delicious and 
have become popular for luncheon, 
reception or social gatherings of any 
kind. Sweet wafers or sinall cakes 
can appropriately be served with them. 
At luncheon they come first on the menu; 
at dinner they often take the place of 
sherbet or punch after the roast; or, in 
combination with ice or ice-cream, they 
constitute an excellent dessert. For a 
first course they should be rather acid 
or made with fruit of an acid nature, 
while later during a meal they are more 
enjoyed if sweetened and more highly 
flavored. 

FRUIT SALPICON No. 1.—Three or- 
anges, three bananas, one-fourth of a 
pound of Malaga grapes, a lemon, sugar 
syrup to sweeten. Pare the oranges and 
slice lengthwise, rejecting the seeds and 
tough centre. Cut the bananas in small 
dice. Cut the grapes in two and remove 
the seeds. Mix the fruit, add the juice of a 
lemon and, if convenient, a few seeded 
raising to give a dash of color. Sweeten 
with the following: 

SUGAR SYRUP.—Boil a cupful and a 
half of sugar and half a cupful of water 
until as thick as molasses. Strain and 
pour over the fruit while it is yet warm, 
but not hot. Chill the fruit before it 
is served. 

FRUIT SALPICON No. 2.—Remove the 
skin and bitter white covering of three 
oranges ; slice lengthwise, rejecting the 
seeds and centre. Pare and slice three 
apples, rejecting the core. Slice two 
bananas in rounds. Arrange the fruit 
in alternate layers, sprinkle each layer 
with sufficient powdered sugar to sweeten 
and pour the juice of a lemon over all. 
Stand aside for an hour or more in a 
very cold place. This is a very simple 
and excellent combination of fruit during 
the Winter months when other fruit is 
scarce. It may be served in apple cups 
or the half skins of oranges. 

FRUIT SALPICON No. 3.—Cut off the 


top of a large pineapple; trim it at the. 


bottom soit will stand firm; scoop out the 
pulp with a strong spoon and separate it 
from the hard centre core, which should 


be rejected. Slice three oranges length- 
wise, stem a pint of strawberries and 
stone a pint of cherries. Mix the fruits, 
add the juice of a lemon and powdered 
sugar to sweeten. About half an hour 


before serving put into a glass fruit jar. 


and pack in ice and salt. Serve in the 
chilled shell of the pineapple and garnish 
it at the base with the crown leaves. 

If convenient, add to the fruit mix- 
ture one or two sliced bananas, a few 
raspberries and currants and, if liked, a 
tablespoonful of sherry or white wine, 
a tablespoonful of Maraschino or other 
liqueur. 

ORANGE DRESSING FOR SALPICON.— 
Boil a cupful and a half of sugar and half 
a cupful of water to a thick syrup. Take 
from the stove and add three-quarters of 
a cupful of orange juice and a quarter of 
a cupful of lemon juice. Mix well and 
strain through a cheese-cloth. To this 
simple foundation a delicious Winter sal- 
picon is easily made by adding three 
sliced bananas, a quarter of a pound of 
Malaga grapes with seeds removed and 
cut in two almost to the outer skin and 
an ounce of cundied cherries. If pre- 
ferred, use Maraschino or large white 
California cherries with a little of their 
liquor. Grated pineapple, canned or pre- 
served fruit, with a little of its juice, 
tutti frutti, wine or Ygueur may be added 
if it is desired to vary the flavor, but it 
is not essential. 

In Summer add to the foundation any 
seasonable fruits. Early in the season 
one may add half a cupful of diced pine- 
apple, a sliced banana, 9 cupful each of 
strawberries and cherries. Later make a 
mixture of apricots, peaches, plums and 
grapes. Serve thorouglily chilled and add 
a little chipped ice at the moment of 
serving. 

SALPICON WITIT SHERBET. —Any of 
the salpicons given is delicious served in 
punch or stem glasses with a spoonful of 
sherbet on the top of each glass. Any 
one kind or a mixture of several kinds 
of fruit juice may be used for the sherbet. 
Agreeable combinations are two-thirds 
of a cup of strawberry juice, one-third of 
a cup of orange juice and the juice of a 
lemon; and one-fourth of a cupful each of 
raspberry, currant, orange and pineapple. 
together with the juice of a lemon. 
Or serve plain lemon, orange or pineapple 
sherbet. 

The general rule in making sherbets is 
one cupful of fruit juice, a cupful of 
sugar, two cupfuls of water, a teaspoon- 
ful of gelatine and the white of an egg. 
When making lemon sherbet use only half 
a cupful of lemon juice to the ingredients 
given. 

SALPICON WITH VANILLA  ICK 
CREAM.—Make a mixture of two sliced 
juicy oranges, aripe banana cut into dice, 
a tablespoonful of grated or diced pine- 
apple, the juice of a lemon and add if sea- 
sonable a cupful of straw berries, raspber- 
ries, sliced peaches or any other desired 
fruit. Sweeten to taste with powdered 
sngar and chill thoroughly. Serve with 
a teaspoonful of vanilla ice cream over 


each portion. AMELIA SULZBACHER. 
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Boil together 1 qt. water and 
X-lb. sugar for five minutes. 
Remove the leaves from ten 
good sized stalks of mint, Wash 
them carefully; ebop them fine, then pound them 
toa pulp. Work this gradually into the hot syrup, 
let stand until cool. Strain, add the juice of two 
lemons, Freeze and serve with the meat course. 
Especially nice with mutton. 


Sarah Tyson Rorer. 

Othcr new recipes in ‘‘Ice Cream Secrets”? free. 
Frozen dishes, such as these, give a zest to 
the appetite, are easy to make, cost very lit- 
tle and are had on short notice if you use a 


PeerlessIceland 
Freezer (One Motion) 


Patented dasher construction does away 
with all motions except one. 

The freezing result is smooth, delicious 
ice cream in three minutes. 


Special If not on sale in your town, write 


for information how to obtain 
a four quart freezer and Peerless 
Ice Chipper absolutely free. 


DANA & CO., Dept. C, Cincinnati,O. 


Originators of the ‘‘ Toy’’—for one pint of cream. 


Minute Tapioca 


Always ready. 
Requires no soaking. 
Cooks quickly. 


Has No Equal. 


Ask your grocer for it. 





Have you ever tried our Minute 
Gelatine? If your grocer hasn’t 
it, send us 13 cents and we will 
mail you postpaid, full-size 
package and receipt book. 


WHITMAN GROCERY CO. 
19 Water Street, - - ORANGE, MASS. 





The Gentlewoman’s Perfume 


SUPREME VIOLET 


THE quintessence of freshly picked Russian violets. 


A-single drop equals in fragrance a bunch of 
flowers. $1.00 per oz. of druggists (only) or by mail. 
A dainty sample for 6 cents to cover postage and 
packing. Mention this Magazine. 


THE 8TEARNS EXTRACT CO., Detroit, Mich. 


PERFECT iron tester makes: Can Bt 


ELASTIC spondence solctea °° OF 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


STOCKING perfect ttastic stockiea co. 
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BABY’S CUTE SAYINGS 


Often amuse us. 


Why not preserve them ? 


In the dainty book we call 


Baby’s 
Red Letter Days 


there are 24 pages, 6 x 8 inches in size; every page 
has a charming picture by Jessie Wilcox Smith, 
and space for making a record. “ Baby's Photo- 
graph,” “First Step,’’ “Mother’s Notes,” are 
among the titles. Separate chart for recording 
weight. No advertising; handsomely printed in 
colors ; bound in stiff covers. 


A $1.50 Book for 25 cents. 


We will send you a copy, postpaid, for the name 
of your family payecen and 25c. (Stamps will do). 
Your money will be refunded if you are not en- 
tirely satisfied. 

Sample Pages FREE, 


JUST’S FOOD COMPANY, Syracuse, N. Y. 





Faust Blend is good coffee 
perfectly blended, Stands 
the test of critical con- 
noisseurs—the chefs of 
leading hotels. 


. 2 Write for booklet (free) or send $1.39 for 3-1b. 
‘ can of Faust Blend—vhole, ground or pene 
verized—if your dealer doesn't keep it. 


Finest eiaylee Cards ever made, 


They would retail for $1, but as an ad- 
vertizement of Blanke's Coffee, & 
pack in afine leatherette case rill bo 
~ gent td any address on receipt of 

ce fifteen two-cent stamps. 
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Cooks a whole meal over one burner, on 
gasoline, oil, gas, or common cook stove. 


Reduces Fuel Bills One-half 


£35 Makes tough meatatender. Prevents 
= % steam and odors, Will hoid 12 one-quart jarsin 

«en canning fruits. Whistle blows when Cooker 
=. needs more water, Dinner Sets, Bicycles, 
W atchea, andother Valuable Premiums 

iven with order for Cookers. Send for 
fins. catalogue. We pay express. Agents Wanted. 
> TOLEDO COOKER CO,, Box 38, Toledo, 0. 
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Wh Not Any bright and active woman can 


assure herself of an independent liv- 
ing by accepting the agency for our 
TOILET REQUISITES AND 
a Regular FLAVORING EXTRACTS 
In use everywhere in homes of culture and refine- 
Income ment. Write to-day for particulars. 


ABNER ROYCE, 
Station B, Box 53a, Cleveland, Ohio. 


_AFyi Ideal Steam Cooker 
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| ROOT BEER.— 


1 bottle of root beer extract. 
1 yeast-cake. | 

2 gallons lukewarm water. 
11g |b. of sugar. 


Dissolve the yeast-cake in the water 
and stir in the root beer extract, and then 
sugar until all is dissolved. Pour into 
bottles with tight-fitting corks. Bottles 
with patent clasped stoppcrs are prefer- 
able. Set aside for two days, when it 
will be ready for use. Care must be 
taken in handling the bottles. 


HOPS BEER— “THe Breer or Ovr 
_ GranpmortuHers.” — Boil together for 
three hours: 


5 quarts of water. 

6 ounces of hops. 

To and add 5 quarts of water. 
ounces of bruised ginger root. 


Boil again twenty minutes, strain and 
add four pounds of sugar. When luke- 
warm put in a pint of yeast. Let fer- 
ment. In twenty-four hours it will be 
ready for bottling. 


A DELICIOUS 
SUMMER.— 

4g pint of lemon juice. 
16 pint of orange juice. 
16 pint of strawberry juice. 

Sweeten to taste with a syrup made 
of granulated sugar. Put all in a large 
glass pitcher or punch bowl. Add a 
pint of chipped ice, a tablespoonful of 
acid phosphate and two siphons of car- 
bonated water. A few slices of orange 
and strawberries may also be added. 


RASPBERRY AND CURRANTADE.— 
Boil together for five minutes: 


1 quart of water. 
1 1b. of sugar. 


When cold add the juice of a quart of 
raspberries, which have been wasbed and 
strained through cheese-cloth, pressing 
_ hard to extract all the juice. Then add 
half a pint of currant juice. Serve ice 
cold. The above is also delicious frozen in 
a regular ice-cream freezer, as a sherbet. 


PINEAPPLEADE.—Pare three large, 
very ripe pineapples, shred into small 
Pieces with a large silver fork and put 
them with all their juice into a deep 
_ bow], sprinkling with powdered sugar to 
taste. Pour over all a pint and a half of 
boiling water. Cover the bowl and let 
it stand until cool. Then put the bowl 
into a larger vessel filled with broken 
ice. When ready to serve strain into a 
pitcher and pour into glasses filled with 
chipped ice and containing powdered 
sugar to taste. 


GINGERADE.—Put to boil a quart of 
water, a pound of sugar and the yellow 
rind of three lemons. Let boil five min- 
utes and set aside tocool. Add the juice 
of three lemons, a teaspoonful of Jamaica 
ginger and two tablespoonfuls of the 
syrup of preserved canton ginger. Place 
on the ice until ready to serve, then 
add a bottle of seltzer water. Serve in 
tall thin glasses, with chipped ice. 


M. E. N. 





COOL DRINK FOR 


ves Steps 


net holds at your fingers’ | 


ends everything used to prepare a meal. 
Does away with tiresome walking around a 


hot kitchen, greatly reduces the time spent 
there. Gives time and strength for other 
things. A compact, convenient, and hand- 
some piece of furniture. 

We make many different kinds of kitchen cabinets, 

sewing tables, etc., shown in our new catalog, free. 


Hoosier Mfg. Co., 16A Street, New Castle, ind. 7 


THE ALL-WAYS READY 


A Shirt-Waist Holde 
and Skirt Supporter 


that Is always ready foruse. Holds waist down 
and skirt up. Absolutely no sewing on either. 
Reduces waist line. Made of webbing and 
aluminum. Will notrust orcorrode. Beware 
of worthless infringements. AGENTS WANTED. 
Big profits; quick seller. Sent prepaid 25c. each. 
D. STEPHENSON & CO., 49 West 19th St., New York, 
or BRUSH & CO., Toronte. 





*SO-NO-MOR’ 
Dress Shield Retainers 


make one pair of shields useful 
for all waists. Can attach or re 
move shields instantly. No sewing, 
\|;| discoloring nor rusting. Genuine 
|} goods, marked ‘* Sol - Silver.” 
Ask your dealer for therm, 
or send 25 cents for 
sample set to 
Dealers 


BEESE é 
SPECIALTY 
A CO., Mfra. 
Addre Davenport, lowa, 7 f 


SB, 
HOWE H’F'G CO., Selling Agents, Chicago. 


AGENTS 
Big Money 


You can make lots of it by securing the agency in your 
own town for the Misses Lisk's Improved Patent Cake 
Tins and Measuring Cups. Need nogreasing. Ouragents 
are selling from five to thirty-eight sets perday. 100 per 
cent. profit. Write at once for circulars and terms. 


JUDD & LELAND MFG. CO., Box “A.” Clifton Springs, N.Y. 


Ohio Steam Cooker 


cooks a whole meal over one 
burner on any kind of stove; 
makes Summer cocking 8 
pleasure; has steam whistle; 
GREAT SAVING IN FUEL, PRO 
VISION AND LABOR. No inter- 
change of odors or tastes in the 
food. Copper bottom and sides, 
a feature not in other cooker. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGCE sent 
Freer of charge. 

Special Ofer te Good Agents. 


Obio Steam Cooker Co., 15° Ontario Bullding, Totedo, Onic. 



















“Almost all bulk spices are dangerously adulterated ” 


150 @EEie Recipe 


20 others 











“TONE’S SPICY TALKS, D.” 
most valuable booklets, 
results in the use of 


TONE’S SPICES 


and how to blend them. S A M Pp L F F R E E; 


WE WILL SEND A 


One of Mra. Hiller’s 
It teaches how to obtain the best 


and any of our spices you may select, ora full-sized package 
for ie.. if you will send us the name of a grocer who does 
not sell them. 
The results secured by following Mrs. 
Hiller’s booklet will show you the real 
importance of pure spices in cooking 
and baking. 
Tone’s spices are the standard of pu- 
rity when pure food laws are observed. 


At nearly all grocers and always in 
10c. flavor-retaining packages. 


$1,000 for information that will better these spices. 


TONE BROTHERS, Des Moines, lowa. 
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COCO 
VANILLA CHOCOLATE (Pink Wrapper) 
PREMIUM FAMILY CHOCOLATE blueMappe 


‘re now for sale by all leading Grocers . 


ONE TRIAL WILL CONVINCE THE PUBLIC OF THEIR 
SUPERIORITY AS TO PURITY OF MATERIAL AND 
DELICIOUSNESS ‘ OF FLAVOR. | 
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The Perfect Light 


Immensely cheaper than gas or kero- 
™ sene, and brighter, pleasanter. Fine 
4 print read 45 feet away. 100 candle 

, power 20 hours costs 3c. No odor, no 
| smoke, no alcohol torch. 


; Canton Incandescent 


> 
») 
, 


om 
———__—_4 











Gasoline Lamps 


Lighted instantly with 
one match. All styles. 
Double and single burners, 
for home, business or pub- 
‘ lic buildings, $2-75 and up. _ 
OP Canton™ lamps are 









ln) 7 


noteworthy for beauty of 
I) design, convenience and 
J) honesty of construction. 
J) CANTON INCANDESCENT 

LIGHT CO. Box J, Canton, O. 
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COOK BOOK FR 


(Containing 325 Pages, Over 2,500 
Recipes, Bound in Cloth.) 


70 ALL PURCHASERS. SEND FOR NEW TERMS. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. (Del.) 
P. 0. Box 289. 81-88 Vesey St., New York. 


gee AGENT'S OUTFIT FREE. 
<< —_— F ive articles, express prepaid. Thistin 
CALE Se has loose bottom which allows removal of 
a mostdelicate cake without breaking. Bottom 
a fits in groove; will notleak batter. Tenstyles, 
round, aquare and oblong. We are largest mnfrs. of Alumi- 
num, Granite and Tinware Novelties in U. 8. Dept. AR. 
HOUSENOLD NOVELTY WORKS, 25 Randolph St., Chicago, ILL, 
or New York, Buffalo, St. Louis, Kansas City, Denver, Seattle. 
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THINGS WORTH KNOWING 








CARE OF CHAMOIS.—Chamois skins 
are used for many kinds of household 
cleaning and polishing, and a great saving 
may be effected if they can be cleaned 
when soiled. The following method, 
carefully pursued, will render them as 
clean and soft as when new. Place a gill 
of ammonia in a basin containing a quart 
of warm rain-water and let the chamois 
soak in the water for an hour or two, 
stirring it about frequently with a short 
stick. When the grime is loosened lift 
the skin into a basin containing two or 
three quarts of warm, soft water and rub 
it with the hands until it seems clean. 
Then rinse in two or three clean waters 
and hang in the shade to dry. When the 
skin is almost dry rub it between the 
hands until it becomes soft and pliable. 

FRUIT STAINS IN WHITE GOODS.— 
These must be bleached out with javelle 
water and well rinsed in clear water. Do 
not try soap except as a last resort, as it 
sometimes has the effect of setting the 
color and rendering the stain difficult to 
remove, For colored silks use warm 
water, Castile sonp suds and ammonia. 
This applies in general to all vegetable 
stains, including red wine, and to red ink 
stains. An old-fashioned way of removing 
fruit stains is to pour boiling-hot water 
upon them. This is best done by spread- 
ing the section of cloth containing the spot 
out firmly over a bow! and causing the 
water to flow from the spout of a tea- 
kettle. 

OIL PAINTINGS.—Oil paintings may be 
cleaned by dividing a sound, raw potato, 
having previously removed the skin, and 
applying the flat, cut side to the surface 
of the picture. As the soap-like froth 
accumulates use a very soft piece of 
sponge and a little tepid water to remove 
it. he superfluous moisture will be 
readily absorbed by the careful application 
of a piece of chamois leather. As the 
potato grows dirtier cut off a thin slice 
and use again. 

TO REMOVE IRON RUST.—Hold the 
spot over a bowl of water to which a little 
ammonia has been added and apply, with 
a glass rod or @ small piece of wood, 
eighteen per cent. muriatic acid. The 
instant the stain disappears immerse the 
spot in the water, thereby preventing the 
acid from injuring the texture of the cloth. 

THE COFF EE-POT.—The proper care of 
the coffee-pot has much to do with the 
making of thecoffee. If either the inside 
or the outside of the coffee-pot must be 
left unpolished, let it be the outside. To 
make perfectly sure that all trace of the 
coffee has been removed from the interior, 
fill it with cold water and let it heat slow- 
ly on the back of the range. Empty it and 
dry thoroughly before putting it away. 

STRAW MATTING.—To keep a straw 
matting from turning yellow, wipe it with 
a cloth dipped in mild brine and wrung 
out, then wipe dry with another cloth. 

PERFUMED STARCH.—Starch used in 
laundering fine underwear, linens, and 
cambrics is made of pulverized rice. It 
is mixed like ordinary starch, and a few 
drops of lavender or orris-root are added 
to perfume the article starched. 
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unch on 
the Lawn 


puts a variety into sum- 
mer living—it’s not the 
time of year to live near 
the kitchen range. Let ji 
your imagination run with 
the delicious salads, sand- § 
wiches, cold dishes, or hot } 
onesif preferred, whichcan 
be quickly prepared from 
Libby’s Veal Loaf, Potted 
Turkey, Deviled Ham, 
Melrose Pate, Etc. 


These delicious prepar- 
ations allow of all sorts of 
impromptu spreads with- 
out the impromptu appear- 
ance, and permit the host- 
ess to enjoy rather than # 
slave. 3 


‘* How to Make Good Things 
to Eat,’’ free to housekeepers. § 


Libby’s Atlas 
of the World® 
Containing 32 new maps, is of as | 
much practical use as any atlas | 
published. We mail it to any 
address for ten two-cent stamps. ij 
Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago 
The World’s Greatest Caterers J 
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Ironing Day Comfort 


pea aoe ie and coolness for hot weather. 
f———- | 
: The IDEAL 


Self-Heating 


FLAT IRON 


has all the heat inside the 
» iron—no hot etoye—no dirt 
» —no sticking to starched § 
goods. Does the work In 
half the time and does it 
better. Costa lesa than one 
cent Jor an ordinary ironing. Price &5, sent e@x- 
press prepaid to any part of the United States. Write 
Agents Wanted. 


THE SELF-HEATING IMPLEMENT CO. (fnc.) 


j 1532 Monadnock Block, Dept. D, Chicago, Il. 


Pat. Deo. 6, “ve. 
Other patents pending. 


and let us tell you more about it, 
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ern Methods in Ironing.” 
-- Box @ 8. 





THE NEW DUST PAN.—Rapid seller. 


, Excluaive territory. Sample p d, 3c. Write 

4 for large ogue. 60 other fast sellers, and 
\ how to-get Sample Outfit Frese. 

RICHARDSON.AFG. CO., 5. ST.. BATH, N. ¥. 








Summer 
Comfort 


Every requirement of comfort— 
every requisite of healthful 
beauty—is supplied by FERRIS’ 
GOOD SENSE CORSET 
WAISTS. They are made in 
summer net as shown in illustra- 
tion, also in soft, lightweight ma- 
terial. If you want to realize the 
perfection of comfort, combined 
with the satisfaction of knowing 
you look as wellas you feel, try a 


FERRIS 


Good Sense Corset Waist 


Made in all shapes and sizes to suit 
every form—with long or short waist, 
high or low bust. Sold by all leading 
retailers. Lllustrated catalogue free. 
Finest material and workmanship. 


THE FERRIS BROS. COMPANY, 
341 Broadway, New York. 






Every skein of the GENUINE 


Columbia Floss 


is bound with this RING LABEL | 





COLUMBIA 
SHETLAND FLOSS 


“ie THIS YARW. IS WOTED FOR ITS FLEECY AND 
BRILLIANT APPEARANCE EVEN THREAD AND 
BRIGHT AND DURABLE COLORS, EACH Hank | 
ONE AND ONE-HALF OUNCES AND SURDIVIOED 

INTO FOUR EVEN SKEINS 4 











Unequalled for Knitting. 


Use only the genuine. For Sale Everywhere. 


| 


50 fil sca shells for deco” 

tr 10 C eine ano aheal x. 
ONES wiremadal wer 

vs. C. DAY, Daytona, Florida 
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To the home-Joving woman there is as 
much pleasure in the selection of dainty 
articles for the home as in planning 
gowns and hats. Like everything else, 
styles in table, bed and other household 
linen change in order to tncet the con- 
stant demand for something new. 

The finest linens are the Irish and 
French, although the German make has 
many admirers, possessing as it does 
admirable wearing qualities. It is of 
rather coarse weave, but is procurable 
in many attractive designs. The un- 
bleached German linen cloths are used 
for luncheon and breakfast, with nap- 
kins to match. In order to retain the 
creamy tint of these cloths they are 
boiled only occasionally. 

It is false economy tv choose table 
linen that is part linen and part cotton. 
Half-bleached damask is always a wise 
investment. A dinner cloth should 
reach to within eighteen inches of the 
floor at the ends, while for other meals 
eighteen inches below the edge of the 
table will be correct. The width of 
table linen varies from thirty-six to 
ninety-two inches. Care should be 
taken that the cloth reach well down 
on the sides of the table, fully covering 
the felt that should always be used. 

The length of the cloth governs the 
patterns to be selected. For a small 
table a large pattern is decidedly out of 
place, while a cloth of four yards in 
length is far handsomer if the design is 
large. There is an air of elegance in 
the pattern of the ready-inade cloth not 
obtainable in the one that is cut by the 
yard, and the housewife whose tastes 
demand dainty articles will see the wis- 
dom of such a purchase, even though 
she may have to economize in some other 
direction. A narrow hem inade by hand 
is the correct finish for table linen, an 
even edge being attained by pulling the 
threads and then cutting straight. 

The clever woman will beautify her 
dinner cloths either by embroidering a 
large initial or a monogram of slender 
letters three inches long, placed at the 
centre between the edge and the table, 
or in one corner, while the cloth to be 
used for a luncheon may be adorned with 
Renaissance, Mexican drawn-work or 
Torchon lace. The cloth may be square 
or round, according to the shape of the 
table, and a band of insertion is run 
in above the heim and lies on the table; 
and the deep lace falls like a valance 
over the edge. 

A beautiful luncheon set intended for 
a round table consists of a cloth made of 
finest French linen with two rows of 
Renaissance insertion let in and a fifteen- 
inch valance of the lace to fall over 
the edge; a large round centre-piece 
made to match the cloth; twelve doilies 
in different sizes, and an oblong piece 
for the tea service carrying out the same 
idea. The napkins were of the French 
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linen, hemmed around the edges and 
bearing the initial embroidered in white 
silk fluss in one corner. Fringed cloths 
are no longer used. 

Napkins are of various sizes, those 
intended for dinner use being veritable 
table-cloths; about one yard square is 
correct. They may be given an air of 
elegance by a single initial or a slender 
monogram embroidered in one corner 
or atthe centre. The edges are hemmed 
by hand. Smaller napkins are used for 
breakfast and for luncheon. 

Doilies, tea, carving and tray cloths 
are requisite to the perfectly appointed 
table and afford a wide field for the ex- 
ercise of individual taste. The former 
are made of small round or equare pieces 
of linen and may be simply hemstitched, 
embroidered or made of Renaissance 
with a centre of linen or drawn-work. 
Doilies intended for the bread or cake 
plate or on which carafes are set may 
be round and finished with a scollop 
of embroidery or fringed. For hot 
dishes the doily is of the same shape as 
the plate and is placed over a pad that 
protects the table from the heat. Finger- 
bow! doilies are indispensable in refined 
homes, and their degree of elegance de- 
pends upon the purse. 

A tray cloth should cover the tray and 
may be either fringed or hemstitched on 
the edges. Oarving cloths are from 
twenty to twenty-four inches long ard 
sixteen or. eighteen inches wide; ther 
are made of butcher’s linen and sim- 
ply hemstitched all around. Squares 
of linen hemstitched or fringed are es- 
sential for keeping toast, muffins and 
biscuit hot, while a napkin for enfolding 
corn served on the ear is another use- 
ful table accessory. Some embroidery or 
outlining in characteristic design usually 
adorns these napkins. 

The centre-piece should accord with 
the size of the table upon which it is 
used and inay be square. oval, round or 
rectangular in shape. Dainty affairs of 
this kind may be made more elaborate 
than any other accessory of the dining- 
room; any embroidery should be done 
in the very delicate colors, and pure 
white is held in high favor. A _ set of 
drawn-work doilies with centre-piece 
to match would be especially attractive 
used on a highly polished table without 
a cloth, for a light luncheon or tea. 

The luxury of dainty bed linen is in- 
dulged in by the housewife after the 
table has been supplied. Both linen and 
cotton sheets are used, according to 
choice and the sum to be expended. 
The former are cool] and refreshing dur- 
ing the heat of Summer, though scarcely 
to be commended for use all the year 
round, and their costliness makes thein 
impossible to the average housekeeper. 
They may be purchased ready-made or 
by the yard and are usually finished with 
hemstitching, the Hem at the head being 


two and one-half inches deep and that 
at the foot aboutone inch. To insure 
comfort in tucking in well at the head 
and foot, the sheet should be three yards 
long. An initial or monogram done in 
white just above the centre of the deep 
hem gives decoration as well as serving 
a practical use. Cotton shects are 
with plain or hemstitched hems and 
may also be obtained ready-made or 
by the yard. 

Pillow-slips of average size are about 
a yard long, and for use on the bed 
during the day they cover a square 
pillow. Linen slips finished with hem- 
stitching are universally used, it being 
possible to purchase them ready-made 
ata very reasonable cost. Bolster cases 
match the pillow-slips and are opened at 
both ends. When large day pillows are 
not used shams answer the purpose, and 
there is a large variety from which se- 
lections may be made. They may be 
made very beautiful if one is handy with 
the needle. 

There are handsome designs in Mar- 
seilles spreads, which is the accepted 
day covering for the bed, when elaborate 
lace and embroidery creations are out of 
the question. 

Nothing is more uscful in the house 
than plenty of generous sized towels. 
Huckaback is most satisfactory for 
general use, while beautiful damask 
towels are among the_luxuries. 

Towels for kitchen use are by no 
means the least important of the house- 
hold linens. Fine twilled crash is fav- 
ored for hand towels. The material is 
twenty-four inches wide, and a length 
of thirty-six inches is deemed sufficient. 
Blue-and-white and red-and-white plaid 
Jinen glass towels are woven twenty- 
seven inches wide and a yard long and 
are especially suitable for drying glass- 
ware, as they leave no fine threads or 
lint upon the polished surfaces. Pantry 
towels are of closely woven linen, with 
colored borders and are about a yard 
square, 

For the bathroom, huckaback and 
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We have no agents or branch stores. All orders should be sent direct to us. 


Reduced Prices on Suits 


Skirts 


Since the announcement of our Reduced 
Price Sale some weeks ago several hundred 
pieces of suitings and skirtings have been 
closed out. There is still a splendid assort- 
ment, but it can last only a few weeks more. 
This is the last announcement of this sale, 
so act quickly if you wish to take advantage 
of it. 


What is this Sale? 


It is an offer to make to order in the 
newest Styles, Suits and Skirts at one-third 
less than regular prices. We gave a large 
order to a woolen mill, whose busy time was 
over, and secured a splendid assortment of 
fabrics at far less than regular prices. This 
enables us to offer you 


Suits and Skirts of bran- 
new materials, made to 
order and splendidly fin- 
ished at one-third less 
than regular prices. 


All of these fabrics are suitable either for 
late Summer or Fall wear. Nearly all of our 
styles and materials share in this reduction. 

The Catalogue and Samples tell of many 
offerings like these: 


° RAINY-DAY, GOLF 
Suits end TRAVELING 


in the newest models, 
just right for Summer or 
Fall wear; former price, 
$10. Reduced to 


$6.67 


12 Suits reduced to $8 
15 Suits reduced to $10 





Skirts 


just the thing for the 
mountains or seashore, 
and for rainy Fall days, 
made of plaid-back or 
plain materials; former 
price, $6. Reduced to 


plain and fancy diaper towels are better $20 Suits reduced to$13.34 $4.00 

liked than the damask varieties, and 7.50 ee ced to $5 
. Ss things i . u 

hemstitched hems have toa large extent ome new things in se Skirtd redueed 0 $6 


taken the place of fringed ends, a wise 
change of fashion that will be ap- 
preciated by practical housewives, who 
l:ave long since discovered that the 
fringes are troublcsome in laundering. 





Skirts 


with just the proper 
‘Sset'’ to them; former 
price $5. Reduced to 


Taffeta Jackets 


formerly $15, 
reduced to $10 
There are no reductions on 


A new fancy diaper towel has a blue or $3.34 Wash Suits or Bkirta, but 
red dotted hemstitched hem, and a fancy Skirts reduced to $4 | reasonable. 
blue or red border above. All sorts of Lfestteirued hppa wen ae php 
pretty shades and designs are used in 10 Skirts reduced to $6. up 
the same way, and the colors are, of ! i} Send as soon as possible for our Catalogue, Samples 
course, fadeless. Iluckaback towels are " 4 and Reduced Price List ; you will get them free by re- 
often wov ith d k fi In- ; § H turn mail. Let your order follow quickly; 1t will be & 
ot en W! umas gures. ; a i promptly filled—carefully, too, Just as you request {t— 
itials or monograms are embroidered 4% i exactly to your measure, if the etuient: shoal pot 
, : i ease you, sen ‘ 
on towels at the centre just above the an Ht Ptoncy, Be ure to ray that you wish the Summer 
hem. Se $ Catalogue and Reduced Price Samples. 
* ' “aga ee Nace le Sa poeeeennns tt Tn 
Bathing towels and sheets are made ee eee), Our New Fall and Winter Catalogue 


of Turkish towelling. The white ones 
are of cotton and the brown ones of 
linen; the latter are much harsher, and 
for this reason they are often preferred. 
The size for bathing sheets is usually 
two yards by two yards and a half. 

Every housewife worthy the name will 
give the greatest care and oversight to 
her linen and will always darn the 
weakened spots and not wait for the 
holes to appear. 


will be ready August 26th. It will contain some new 
ideas in cloth gowns, tailor-made suits and corded velvet 
costumes, also the latest things in the long jackets. 
Every well-dressed lady ehould have one; write now and 
we will mall you a copy, with a full line of new Fall 
samples, af soon as {it is issued. Be sure to say you wish 
the new Fall Catalogue and Samples. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY 
119 and 121 West Twenty-third Street, New York 
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Chicago Musical College 8 





Established 1867. DR. F. ZIEGFELD, President. 
New COLLEGE BUILDING, 202 Michigan Boul., Chicago, Ill. 
SCHOOL Elocution 
or (MAORI =: 
ACTING Languages 
BOARD OF MUSICAL DIRECTORS: 
Dr. Louis Falk 


r. F. Ziegfeld Hans Von Schiller 
Wiltiace eet Bernhard Listemann S. E. Jacobsohn 
Rudolph Ganz Charles Gauthier Herman Devries 

Hart Conway, Director School of Acting. 


36th Season Begins September 9 


The Chicago Musical College is the largest and most com- 
plete school of its kind in America. 
Has the > stronget faculty ever assembled in a school of 
musical learni ng 
The College ilding is the finest structure in existence 
devoted exclusively to : musical institution. 
The petcin of instruction and arrangement of course. 
represent the outcome of thirty-five years of experience. 
he terms of tuition are the lowest commensurate with the 
high grade of instruction. 
New Illustrated Catalogue mailed free. 
jarsnipe wil be rece for the 37 free and 150 partial 
sc alarabine: wal will he received until August 10. 


Send ten cents to-day 
for three months trial 
subscription to 


The 
American Boy 


32 to 40 pages (deautifally llhue- 
trated) practical magazine for Boy 
Departments; Short 8t ries, Suc - 
ful Boys, What Boys are dk aaa 
Talks on " Business for Boys, Bova 
as money-makers and money-savers 
The boy In the office, store, factory, 





home, church and gsehool, Games 
: and Sports, The Boy's Library, The 
WM. C. SPRAGUE, Editor. Boy Sverenlt Printer, Collector— 
(stamps, coins, curios, ete.), Pho 
tographer, Mechanic, Artisan, Orator and Debate er, Turning Points in a | | 
Boy's Life, American History by Months, Boys In the Animal Kingdom, 
Sclence, Travel, Represents the Order of the American Boy, the biggest 
and best organization of boys in Amer eae teaching patriotiem, good govern- 
ment and good morals. Interesting, lnstructive, pure, elevating, inspiring, 
just the thing for your boy. 90,000 subseribers In its first year. 
$1.00 a year. 


SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO., 225 Majestic Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
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TAUGHT By 
ye. SMO) 
Newspaper Sketching, Book and Mag: zine LILUSUPaL- 


ing, Lettering, Designing, etc. Best methods. Pre- 
ree quickly for paying work. Student_Murray. 
evada, writes: ‘“ During first few weeks, I earne 
#61 making letter-heads at night.”’ Graduate Scott, 
Toronto, writes: ‘Am offered work from two different 
ae commencing June 1.""° Personal Instruction. 
Adapted to all. Oldest, largest, best. Students enthusi- 
astic. Easy Terms. Write postal to-day for en- 
dorsements and particulars. 
NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 1h L UU STR ATLING, 
12 Penn’a St. INDIA -OLIS, U. a. A. 


STUDY * Takes spare time only. Oldest and Best 

Correspondence School inthe World. Same 
teachers for ten years. Plan ap- , 
proved by Juc iges and Educators, 
Adapted | to the busy boy or man. 
Prepare for the Bar. Thre 1e 
courses : College, Business, Pre 


ratory. Opens new chances 
or you. Liberal Terms, 


HOME Special offer now. Send for 
particulars. 


Sprague Correspondence School of Law, 
159 Majestic Building, Detroit, Mich. 


y MUSIC LEARNIN REAOM 


ZF EVERYONE. Courses for be- 
ginners, those who play a little, 

and advanced pupils. We have 
j pupils of all ages between six and 
sixty, in every State, Alaska, Can- 
Hada and Mexico. The true test of 
our School is in what our pupils 


Be Auli aa ug 
say. Send for our little Booklet | 


Piano, Organ 
(free) telling how, for small ex- 
LY EG ena eg pense, you can get a musical = 


¥cation. Address, Dept. 11, 1 


} Correspondence School of Music, 19 
beutiuy ger a Union Square, New York, N. Y, , 


vou 9 FAMMER? 


Write at once for our new illustrated 
2) page book, The Origin and 
Treatment of eo coneen vine. The 
largest and most instructive book of 
its kind ever published. Sent free 
of charge to any person who stam- 
mers for 6 cents in stamps to cover 
postage, Address 
THE LEWIS SCHOOL FOR STAN MERERS 

157 Adelaide St., Detralt, Mich. 
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By CAROLYN HALSTED. 


AFTER GRADUATION—WHAT THEN? 


Notwithstanding all that has been 
said and written in regard to the higher 
education’s tendency to turn aside 
womankind from matrimony, the 
thought of a happy marriage is still and 
always will be the dearest to every 
college girl; but the college graduate 
requires nore from a man than the non- 
collegiate maiden deems necessary for 
her happiness, and her interests and re- 
sources are so broadened and absorbing 
that she does not so miss the absence of 
marriage from her life. Mardly ever 
does a class pass out from its Alma 
Mater without a number of its members 
being already athanced, and the others 
are recorded as marrying up to the time 
that they are gray-haired. 

Teaching, in all its ramifications, ranks 
first as the cliosen occupation of college 
graduates—-as marriage is not counted 
asaprofession. Bryn Mawr, too young to 
present a fair quota of marriages, shows 
by its statistics a surprising number of 
teachers as compared with other work- 
ers. But as Bryn Mawr prides itself on 
its scholarship, that is perliaps natural. 
Its alumnae are very apt to continue 
with graduate work, either in America 
or at universities abroad, where they 
often secure fellowships. In this num- 


ber are included several college pro- 
fessors and assistant professors, the dean 
at the Women’s College in Brown Uni- 
versity, Miss Annie Crosby Emery; the 
recent head of Fiske Hall, Barnard Col- 
lege, Miss Susan Grimes Walker; and 
the former warden of Sage College, and 
former dean of Barnard, now both 
married. 

The medical profession is a favorite 
with Bryn Mawr girls, and several have 


become interested in nursing. Settle- 
ment work is another popular occupa- 
t.on, Miss Helena Stuart Dudley having 
been head worker at both the Phils- 
delphia and Boston collese settlements, 
while Miss Peckham has investigated 
social settlements in the different cities 
throughout the United States. The law 
has claimed one or two, and library posi- 
tions a good many who have served as 
librarians in their own college and other 
places of note. Bryn Mawr’s secretary- 
ship is now held by an alumna and was 
formerly in possession of another, now 
married. The mistress of a residence 
hall is often a graduate, while one is 
associate editor of a well-known Boston 
publication and another assists the 
auditor of a Philadelphia insurance 
company. 

The Wellesley girls have struck out 
into some novel paths of industry. For 
instance, one is proprietor of the dainty 
tea-room in the quaint little village of 
Wellesley, where the senior takes her 
masculine admirer to dine, or the fresh- 
men crowd in for ice cream and other 
goodies. Another acts as manager of 
her father’s Summer hotel among the 
mountains of Pennsylvania. <A °93 girl 
has mnade such a success of lecturing 





A WELLESLEY GLEE CLUus. 


before women’s clubs that she encour- 
ages others to enter the same career. 
Clerks in various lines of business, book- 
keepers and stenographers are also 
among the representatives of the “ Col- 
lege Beautiful.” Five have become 
lawyers, twenty-two studied medicine, 
nearly one-fourth are already married 
and forty-two per cent. teach for a 
longer or shorter time. The literary 
life hag proved—alluring to a good many 








Wellesley girls, who have written much 
pretty verse and several volumes of fic- 
tion, dealing mostly with college days. 
A 1900 alumna is doing newspaper 
work; another is using her talents in 
editorial lines. Miss Gail Laughlin, 94, 
now practising law in New York City, 
has been appointed by the Industrial 
Committee to investigate the servant- 
girl problem for the United States Gov- 
ernment. Miss Louise Tyler, 96, is in 
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BANJO CLUB——SMITH COLLEGE. 


the United States Bureau of Animal 
Industry, where she is scientific assist- 
ant in the zodlogical laboratory. 

The missionary spirit has always char- 
acterized a portion of the students 
entering and leaving Mount Holyoke, and 
it is quite common to find its graduates 
in home and foreign missionary fields. 
In city missions they devote their ener- 
gies to educational endeavor, busy in 
the evening classes and lecturing to 
shop and factory girls. 

Other graduates are doctors, confiden- 
tial clerka, secretaries and holders of 
similar business positions, while one has 
been her Alma Mater’s registrar for some 
time, and another fitted herself for 
domestic science. 

Vassar’s long’ record, _ thirty-five 
classes having taken their degrees, has 
afforded ample time and opportunity for 
variety and distinction along industrial 
lines, and numerous are the “ careers,” 
supposed to be a necessary adjunct to 
the college-bred woman. The names 
appear of such celebrities as Mrs. Chris- 
tine Ladd Franklin, the mathematician 
and scientific writer, the first woman to 
become a fellow at the Johns Hopkins 
University, and associate editor of Dic- 
tionary of Philosophy and Psychology ; 
Mrs. Ellen H. Richards, the authority 
on domestic science, writer of valuable 
books and papers on foods and sanita- 
tion, and the only woman instructor 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 


nology, papers from whose pen are” 


now appearing in this magazine; Mrs. 
J. Wells Champney, author of a large 
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number of books. Some of the early 
graduates show the influence of Pro- 
fessor Maria Mitchell, Vassar's astrono- 
mer—as Professor Mary W. Whitney, 
who now fills the chair in astronomy at 
Vassar, and Mrs. Sarah Glazier Bates, 
professor of the same science at Welles- 
ley College until her marriage. Many 
more alumnae have made their mark as 
college presidents, professors, deans and 
secretaries. Mrs. Frances Fisher Wood, 





the authority on the care of children, as 
well as on Oriental art, took up the unique 
employment of managing the “‘ Kingwood 
Herd,” a pure-milk enterprise, which 
has proved highly successful. Miss Mary 
L. Avery labored as an editorial assist- 
ant in the compilation of the Oentury 
dictionary. 

A literary career is constantly gaining 
in followers among the young generation 
of collegians, and the Vassar girl has 
made a reputation as journalist, editor 
and writer of poetry and fiction. Miss 
Nancy Vincent McClelland gave up her 
editorial work to go as a Red Oross 
nurse during the Cuban war, her expe- 
riences furnishing her material for 
future use. Art has also claimed the 
Vassarite, ‘who has usually spent a 
period abroad after graduation, as in the 
case of Mrs. Marie Champney Hum- 
phreys, the young miniature portrait 
painter. 

Two Vassar girls have become chem- 
ists, one the office manager of an alum- 
inum company, one an insurance agent, 
another a stock farmer; among others 
in unusual occupations are a concert 
pianist, a professional accompanist and 
manager of concerts and musicales, an 
astronomical computer. and a worker in 
the Salvation Army. 

In noting the long lists of engagements 
and marriages among Smith College 
alumnae one would think its chief end 
and aim were to prepare its students for 
married life. As a good percentage of 
the Smith contingent is blessed with 
this world’s goods, foreign travel proves 
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Keep the hands 
Soft and White | 


and are unequalled 
for ladies’ use in 
doing general 
housework, 

They are strong, 
soft and pliable. 
Can be worn with- 
out the slightest 
inconvenience in 
doing work of the most delicate nature. 
Our guarantee replaces any 
that deteriorate within one 
year. For Sale by Dealers, 
or sent prepaid upon receipt 
of price, $1.25. Booklet 
Free. 


The Faultless Rubber Company, 
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Superior, price considered, in quality, 
color, shape, finish, style and ability to 
wear, 

Ten million pairs of feet are daily wear- 
ing GORDON DYE HOSIERY—and 
what is more, receiving satisfaction. 

Made in all sizes, widths and lengths; 
for men, women and children. Guaran- 
teed correct length and size. 

Every progressive retailer sells GOR- 
DON DYE HOSIERY. 

**“FOREST MILLS” UN- 

DERWEAR is just as high 
grade a product as Gordon 
Dye Hosiery. It is a perfect 
fitting underwear, Made in 
500 Shapes and qualities. Ask 
your dealer 

about it. 


Write for our Illus- 
trated booklet. 
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Brown, 

Durrell & Co, 

10) kingston St, 
Boston, Mass, 





KINGSLEY Essex FEe.is, Caldwell, N. J. 
All conditions suited to young boys. 
Location, 2 miles from N. Y.; {deal 
SCHOOL for health and beauty. We aim, in 
teaching and training, at the best in 
your Oe a best for his dest—body, brain and CHARAC- 
TER. New schoolhouse and gymnasium ready by Fall. 


SUMMER SESSION, JULY—SEPTEMBER. 
J. R. CAMPBELL, A. M. 
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These dwellings are near a hospital, as is 


how flies carry contagion from sick rooms into our homes. 


us no surer means is available than 
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The cut illustrates 
To prevent flies from infecting 


often the case in large cities. 


TANGLEFOOT STICKY FLY PAPER 


All other methods fall short of catching the GERM as well as the FLY 


both over with a varnish from which they ca 


Add to the enjoy- 
ment of the salad, 
cheese or des- 
sert with 


HOLD YOUR SKIRT 


securely in its proper posi- 
tion and suspend its weight 
from the 

wearing the 


“DON'T GAP” SKIRT HOLDER. 


It keeps the skirt from sagging and holds it so as to 
retain its most perfect form and stylish appearance. 
It holds the waist neatly down. No band to go around 
the body. No hooks to tear the clothing. No sewing to 
attach. Worn with or without corsets; with Winter or 
Summer clothing. Removed instantly from one suit to 
another. Send 25 cents for a set by mail, postpaid, A 
big seller for agents. Write for liberal agents offer 


THE EASTERN CO., Dept.6, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


EDDING INVITATIONS 


shoulders by 





and Announcements Printed and Engray 
Latest Styles. Monogram Stationery. Best 
work. 100 V isiting Cards ?ic. Samples and Valu- 


able Booklet *‘ Wedding Etiquette” FREE. 
J. w. or oc KRU M, 526 Matin St., Oakland City, Ind. 
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Delightful, 
thin, creamy, 
flaky little bis- 
cuit, slightly savor- 
ing of salt. The touch 
that adds completeness 
to the dainty meal. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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Racine Feet: 


A New Pair Hose for 10c. 


Cat off ragged feet, attach 
“Racine Feet” to legs of ho- 
slery by our new Stockinette 
Stiteh, and you have a pair of 
hose as good as new. Cost 
only 10 cents and a few mo- 
ments’ time. 

Racine Feet come in cot- 
ton, sizes 5 to 11, black or 
white. see 10 cents a 
pair, prepaid 

Booklet,” ‘The Stockinette 
Stitch,” tells everything. 
Sent free. Agents wanted. 


tH. S. BLAKE & CO., Dept. C, Racine, Wis. 3 
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Ask for “Catalogue No. 617 .” : ? ; 
Address P. ©. Box 576, Meriden, Conn., 
and you will receive a finely illustrated booklet of new designs 
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COLLEGE NEWS. 
( Continued.) 


a source of employment for many grada- 
ates, who often pursue the study of art, 
music or languages abroad. 

Like all the other colleges, teaching 
coines first, law and medicine securing 
sume adberents, but we discover Smith 
girls ang all sorts of things as wage- 
eurners. In Boston an energetic repre- 
sentative runs a laundry, which she took 
up rather as an experiment to enlarge 
the collegian’s field of action. One 
holds the office of superintendent of 
nurses in the Sloane Maternity Hospital 
of New York City. Another, while 
studying architecture at the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, has lec- 
tured before Boston’s School of House- 
keeping. The study of theology has 
attracted a Meadville girl; a more mate- 
rially minded resident of the Quaker 
City has had a course in cooking at the 
Drexel Institute. Miss Lucy L. Cable of 
98 prepared the biographical sketch of 
her father, George W. Cable, which ap- 

eared in the volume of selections from 
his works. A good many find responsible 
positions at Washington, Miss Josephine 
A. Clarke being chief librarian in the 
Department of Agriculture, Miss mewal 
having an appointmert in the Co 
sional Library, and a colleague wor ing 
in the office of the Superintendent of 
Documents. 

It is rather a matter of surprise that 
in spite of the glamour and fascination 
that attach to ‘senior dramatics ” none 
of the fair interpreters of Shakespere 
ever becomes stage-struck, though sev- 
eral have studied at the schools of act- 
ing after leaving college. This is gen- 
erally to perfect them in elocution or 
voice culture. 

As the Smith College Monthly ranks 
high among college publications, it is 
only natural that the Smith graduate 
should develop a penchant for writin 
Eeveral have published novels and a. 
umes of short stories; one has a poei- 
tion in the editorial department of a 
ee company; Miss Anna H. 

ranch, 97, won the Century prize of 
$250 for the best poem in the college 
competition, and others are busy with 
magazine and newspaper work. Miss 
Laura D. Gill, the new dean of Barnard 
College, is a Smith alumna, as is also Miss 
Grace E. Matthews, the dean of Colby 
College. 

At the co-educational universities and 
at the women’s colleges connected with 
the men’s seats of learning the feminine 
representatives interest themselves in 
varied pursuits. The College for Women 
of Western Reserve University has a 
graduate installed as registrar, one in 
business for herself in an art store and 
burnt-wood work, another editor of a 
paper. 

The most distinguished alumna of the 
Women’s College in Brown University 
is Miss Mary Emma Woolley, A.M., 
Litt.D., L.H.D., President of Mount 
Holyoke College ; of Syracuse Univer- 
sity, Mrs. Martha Foote Crowe, Dean of 
the Woman’s Department of the North- 
western University. Oberlin may well 
be proud of its former dean, Mrs. A. A. F. 
Jobnston, an early graduate. 
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[ALL FLORAL QUESTIONS OF SUFFICIENT GENERAL INTEREST TO WARRANT PUBLICATION WILL BE 


ANSWERED IN THESE COLUMNS. 


THOSE OF A SEASONABLE CHARACTER SHOULD REACH THE AUTHOR 


SOME TIME IN ADVANCE, AS MATTER FOR THIS DEPARTMENT IS NECESSARILY PREPARED SEVERAL 


WEEKS BEFORE PUBLICATION. 
DELINEATOR, 17 WEST 13TH STREET, 


At this season potted plants require 
most waichful care. If kept indoors, a 
few hours of morning 
sun only will be re- 
quired ; keep them for 
the rest of the day, as 
far as possible, in a 
very strong light; this does not mean 
sunshine, but only the strongest light 
obtainable without sunshine. Place sun- 


POINTS ON 
POTTED PLANTS. 


loving plants closest to the glass; be-— 


gonias, fuchsias and others that thrive 
best in partial shade, away from it. Give 
abundance of fresh air and do not let 
the roots dry out. A porch or veranda 
that receives only a portion of morning 
sun is an ideal place for plants during 
Summer and early Autumn. They re- 
quire more water than those indoors and 
must not remain out late enough in the 
season to become stunted by chilling. 

The pots themselves should be pro- 
tected from the burning sun, which de- 
stroys the tender roots by overheating. 
Nor should the roots be permitted to dry 
out. In hotrest weather they often require 
watering before noon, with another 

watering at night, to which the thorough 
grower will add a liberal showering of 
the entire plant. Chrysanthemums, ferns 
and palms are especially benefited by 
this treatment. Plants potted for the 
house late in August or early in Septem- 
ber have time to recover from the shock 
hefore the additional check of heatcd 
indoor temperature is given. A fort- 
nizht before frost is expected is right in 
any locality. Some that have grown 
along in pots may need either fresh soil or 
repotting. Turn them out of the pots to 
determine. If the soil be filled with 
roots, repot without cramping the roots or 
giving too large a pot—two sizes larger 
is about right for amateur culture. The 
professional florist, economizing space 
and with facilities for moisture and 
proper temperature, uses only one size 
larger. 

Small or very delicate specimens are 
ereatly injured and often killed by over- 
potting, the small clump of roots being 
unable to appropriate the nutriment con- 
tuined in a large quantity of soil. They 
are overfed. Neither can they absorb a 
creat supply of moisture, and frequently 
become diseased from overwatering. 
Newly potted plants often do not becoine 

established for several weeks and are 
slow in starting into growth. No cause 
for anxiety exists as long as the plant 
holds its own, as the florists say; that 
is, does not lose. As soon as feeding 
roots are formed new growth will begin. 

WATERING AND DRAINAGE.—These two 
points in culture are chief essentials.to 
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complete success. Newly potted plants, 
plants that are at a standstill, those with 
thick, succulent leaves, all require very 
little ‘water: the last require only a mod- 
erate supply in their season of active 
growth. In the Autumn, when the air 
is cool and evaporation goes on slowly, 
the results of overwatering are sour soil, 
yellow and falling leaves. If the drain- 
age be perfect and the svil porous, with 
the surface stirred now and then, the 
water filters quickly through; and ifthe 
surplus be emptied there is little danger 
of overwatering. For drainage there 
should be at least an inch of broken 
pottery, charcoal or pebbles and over 
this a layer of moss or fibrous material 
to prevent the soil washing down and 
clogging the drainage hole. In this 
event the water remains in the soil, 
stagnates, sours and engenders disease. 
The surface becomes gummy, never dry- 
ing out, the leaves grow smaller and 
smaller and often turn yellow and fall. 
ue remedy is potting properly in fresh 
soil. 

PALLING LEAVES. —T hese frequently re- 
sult from other causes than defective 
drainage. An overdose of any fertilizer 
will sometimes cause the foliage to droop 
as if wilted, then fade and fall; the too 
frequent application of it causes the same 
disaster. Never fertilize a newly potted 
plant or one at a standstill, or total loss 
may follow. In potting plants for the 
house use only regular potting soil, as 
heretofore given. Add no manure. The 
close, heated, indoor atmosphere added 
to too rich a soil induces a weak, spind- 
ling growth far from healthful. Do not 
force them. Later on when new growth 
is established, a moderate supply of any 
proper fertilizer may be given—a little 
bone-meal worked into the soil. A little 
wood-goot tea occasionally sweetens the 
soil and brightens both plants and flow- 
ers. To make it, pour a quart of boiling 
water over a heaping tablespoonful of 
soot and let stand, covered, until cold. 
Give two or three tablespoonfuls to an 
ordinary plant. Commercial fertilizers 
are good used as directed; or manure 
water weakened to a light straw-color, 
not very often and not very much. 

Red spider is another cause of falling 
leaves. If you find tiny webs holding 
minute brownish-red specks on the under 
side of foliage, you have red spider to 
tight. The microscope will reve athe ac- 
tive, devouring plant destroyers. Shower 
the foliage freely or immerse it in water. 
In bad cases it is sometimes necessary to 
resort to hot water. First immerse the 
foliage in cool water, then give it two or 
three dips, in quick succession, in water 
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FHERE WE ARE, “Gras: 


HOW MUCH DO WE WEIGH? 
THERE ARE TEN OF US 


AG We are the Wayne 


Knit Ponies, and every 
boy or girl who wears 


. WoyeFag 


PONY STOCKINGS 


can guess how much we 
weigh. The ten who | 
guess nearest, each get 
one of us free. Which 
one would you like? 
Your dealer can tell you 
all about it. Ask him. 
If he does not know, 
@ write us and we will tell 
» you. Address— 


WAYNE KNIT PONIES 
Care Wayne Knitting Mills 


Dept. C. 
FORT WAYNE, IND. 
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Battenberg Lace 
face er Braids, illustrat- 
ed stitches and 
Fancy Work Ma 
terlals: we send oem patterns of One 17 In. Batte n- 
berg Centerpiece, Tie End and a Collar with enough 


Point Lace Braid and Thread to work O56 
plece. C. 


Also One 17 in. Linen Center- 
WALTER P. BOX M. 


This “ Special Offer” postpaid only 
king fast. an) 


collar. 


WEBBER, Lynn, Mass. 
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nted Pure Gum. 

Ri gue pines e, Right Shape. 
Small hole, easily made larger. 
Simple easilyturned tocleanse. 
No Ribs to catch secretion. 
Baby cannot pull ft off. 
Outlasts 3 ordinary ntpples. 

Same price as cheapl mete, adulter- 
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aoe At drugrists’, or fro as; postpa 

The Gotham Co., 823 Warren St., N.Y. 
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ing by peraons moving whic 


other well known makes. 
shed from new, yet all are offered at a ¢ 
m prices when new. Uprights as low as $100. Ve 
terms of payment to'reliable persons. Freight would cost 
. New large size mahogany pianos, with man- 
dolin attachment, $175, sent anywhere on easy n 
Write at once for complete list and full particulars. You 
can make a great saving by securing your 
Eve iano warranted exactly as represented. 

"LYON & HEALY, 36 Adama St., Chicago. 


Perfect complexions cause 
pleasant reflections — the 
confidence born of health 
and of looking well. Skin 
troubles result when the 
pores are clogged up. 


Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap 


opens the pores, cleanses and 
purifies them, giving health 
and making them active, It 
is absolutely pure, medicated, 
and disinfectant ; soothes and 
heals while cleansing. Used 
regularly it preserves and pro- 

@ duces a smooth, firm and 

“4 white skin. 

: Woodbury’s Facial 
Cream gives quick 
relief to sunburn, 
chafes and bruises. 

Sold by dealers. 25 cts., each. 
taf Our booklet, tellin 

Special how to improve ones 

Offer. looks, will be sent 

free, or together with 
trial size package of soap and 
cream for 5c (stamps or coin) 
to pay postage. 
Address Dept. I. 


Andrew Jergens & Co., 
Sole Agents, Cincinnati, O. 








The World’s Largest Music House. 


DO YOU WANT A 
GENUINE BARGAIN 
IN A PIANO? 


We have hundreds of Upright Pianos returned from rent- 

must be disposed of at once as 
we cannot make room for them in our salesrooms. These 
pianos include Steinways, Knabes, Fischers, Sterlings and 
Many of them cannot be distin 


jano from us. 
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PRACTICAL GARDENING. 
( Continued.) 


heated to 115°. Scale should be picked 
off and the plant sponged with soapy 
water, the hard-wooded stems scrubbed 
with a soft brush and the plant well 
rinsed with clear water. If ordinary 
white soap does not avail, a suds made 
of fir-tree oil soap will prove effective in 
the worst cases. This will remove plant 
lice, red spider or any other insect. 

For worms in soil let the surface be- 
come rather dry, then saturate with lime 
water. If one application does not de- 
stroy all, apply a second time. It is sure 
death to the worms and will not injure 
the plants. To make it, add fresh, un- 
slaked lime, a piece as large as a teacup, 
to a regular-sized pailful of water. Let 
stand for twenty-four hours, pour off 
the clear solution and use it as described. 


The rubber plant is extremely decora- 
tive, but many tales of disaster connect- 
ed with its growing 
appear in our cor- 


THE RUBBER 
PLANT. respondence. - he 
(Ficus elastica.) plant in older specl- 


mens has a habit of 

ripening and shed- 

ding its lower leaves, but if many fade 
and fall, it indicates defective culture. 
It demands avery rich soil, but in giving 
fresh soil, give that which is rich from 
previous manuring and made porous 
with coarse sand. Add a tablespoonful 
of bone-meal, working it into the soil, 
and in two or three months give an- 
other. Keep it well fed while in an 
active growing condition, but give no 
fertilizer during its resting periods. It 
absorbs nutriment very rapidly and is 
also a strong root grower, and often 
when its leaves are turning yellow and 
falling it will be found root-bound upon 
examination. This may be discovered 
by letting the soi! become rather dry and 
turning the plant out of the pot. If 
crowded, give a pot two sizes larger 
with fresh soil, and some bone-meal 
added, and water sparingly for a time— 
more freely when active growth sets in. 
Plants with heavy, succulent leaves 
require only moderate watering. Keep 
it always in a strong light, giving also 
two or three hours of morning sunshine, 
This is the key to richest coloring in 
decorative plants. Keep it clean, spong- 
ing often with soapy water and rinsing 
with clear. Do not apply soapy water 
to the soil of pot plants. It sours and 
also breeds worms. Avoid all so-called 
fertilizers, as tea, coffee, castor oil and 
ammonia water. Soap suds is all right 
for plants in open ground. The plant 
may be made to branch by cutting off the 
top, as described in the July Detrearor. 


Chrysanthemuins must not be disbud- 
ded later than August 1. If not already 
done, shift for the 
last time and into ten 
or twelve inch pots, 
as needed. Feed well 
and do not permit 
them to dry out, or the flowers will be 
ruined. Freesias should be potted in 
August for best effect, and placed out-of- 
doors in a shaded location until the 
sprouts appear, when they should be 


HINTS AND HELPS 
FOR AUGUST. 


is without doubt the most comfort- 
able, durable and handsome chair 


the seat of the rocker and prevents 
















Easy Rocking Chairs 


are distinguishing features of tastily and well arrange! 


homes. There is a luxurious comfortableness about 


rocking chairs that makes them appeal ss 


to every person. The 


SCHRAM 
ROCKING CHAIR 









made, Ithasour patented solid steel 
Convolute Spring which carries 


contact with base of chair. (See 
eut.) This avoids any squeaking 
or other noise when rocking. Also 

prevents rocker from moving “p 
about when in use, marring of 
base-boards and other furniture, 
and wearing out carpets. 

The Schram Rocking Chair 
has the softest and easiest rock 
and rests every part of the body. Spring adjusted to 
any weight. Frame of finished golden oak, polished. Bet 
quality of leather and hair used in upholstering. Fullspring 
arms and back in all Turkish rockers. Thousands in u= 
and giving the utmost satisfaction. 

A Schram Rocking Chair (like cut) can be purchase! 
of your leading furniture dealer at a remarkably low price 


Leok for our name on Chair. 
If dealer doesn’t have our chairs and will not order for 


send us his name and we will see that you are 
Write for our FREE illustrated booklet, ‘‘ Chair owt.” 


A. W. SCHRAM CHAIR CO., Dept. A, Sheboygan Falls, Wis. 
Sole Proprictore and Manufacturers ‘‘ Convobute Spring Rockers.” 
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sto: 
postpaid on receipt of price. Order same size as your 
corset. Clreular free. 


BORTREE CORSET CoO., 


Jackson, Mich. 


THE U-PIN-IT 








NO SEWING Sib IT SAVES © 
**U-PIN-IT, THAT’S ALL”’ 


The only practical SKIRT-BAND Hook and Eye + 
SEND 10¢ FOR SAMPLE SET, BLACK OR ive 
Our U-PIN-IT Hook and Eye in all sizes will be oe SOF 
Ask your dealer for it. , ca 

THE VICTOR O. MILLS HOOK AND EYE oF 
1158 MONADNOCK BLOCK, CHICAGO, TD. B.A, 


NUT FOOD SAMPL 


Sent prepaid by express for 3c. Four ii 
strength-building. brain-nourishing foods: 
Nut Bread, Malted Nut Cheese, is 
Fruited Nuts, Nut Butter. Finest made — 
scriptive circulars and Recipes Free, idre 
CHICAGO PURE FOOD COMPA 
D-159 40th STREET, CHICAGO, 


Rattenberg Lace Designs—two © - 

Tie Ends, one Handkerchief, one Gent = 
Pictures for Passepartout wo 7 , 
subscription to Ingalls’ Fancy Work | 


—- 





ALL for 25 eta. i 


BARBOUR’S 


PRIZE NEEDLEWORK SERIES 


No. 7 : 


Bright, Up-to-date, 
_ Thoroughly Practical 
Suggestions for 


0 Cont SUMMER 
on. LACE WORK 


THE LINEN THREAD COMPANY 


48 and 50 White St., New York 


Send 


10 Cents in 





To fal asleep when the head touches the 
pillow is happiness in itself. It means 
health always, and abundant energy for the 


next day 
. Kapok 
Resilient Mattresses 


rut you to sleep immediately. Soft and 
-omfortable, they give you the needed rest. 
()dorless, non-absorbent, resilient, they are 
“etter than those made of hair or cotton felt. 


“Kapok ” ts a sil fibre from Java, long used abroad 
for bedd bat Gow for first time in arte Ius- 
trated es of Kapok free. Sample 
cushion for ache or sofa, 14 in. square, 2c. prepaid. 


THE BOMNNERT-BRUNSMAN CO. Dept. B, Cincianatl, 0. 


Nothing nicer 
complexion ; 
and a 

little 
Complexion 
Powder just 
the color, is 
necessary. 


fashionable. 

a soft brown 
freckles though, are bad, 
rough skin is worse. A 
Pozzoni'’s Brunette 


Get the 
only 


i GENUINE 





COMPLEXION POWDER 


| aToR, May, 1900. 
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PRACTICAL GARDENING. 
( Concluded.) 


gradually inured to full sunshine. (See 
the complete directions given in THE 
De.ingaTor, August, 1900.) Candidum 
lily is ready for shipment in August. 
Order early, plant at once to preserve 
its fleshy roots, encasing the roots in 
sand, at a depth of eight or nine inches 
in well-drained soil and in a position 
free from afternoon sun. It is hardy 
everywhere vut sliould be mulched when 
the ground freezes. August is the month 
for planting this lily in the extreme 
Southern States as well as in the North. 

Roses may now be layered in the South. 
A lithe, green branch is chosen, a slit or 
“tongue”? cut near a joint, the branch 
pegged down close to the ground at this 
point and covered with four or five in- 
ches of soil. Cut loose from main plant 
in the spring and transplant. Dahlias, 
cosmos and other brittle plants ase re- 
quire taller stakes. The late-blooming 
cosmos should now be potted for indoor 
bloom in the North. Poppies that are 
past blooming may now be pulled and 
their places sown to pansies, hollyhocks, 
ete., or to plants for indoor blooming. 
Many of the hardy shrubs may still be 
propagated from layers. Keep gloxinias 
and tuberous begonias out of August sun- 
shine. Keep dahlias and cunnas watered. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mrs. W. McD. anp OTHERS: — Points regard- 
ing insect pests and cause of yellow and fall- 
ing leaves are fully discussed in the leading 
article of this issue. 


Bay RipGe:—Persiau yellow rose yields 
best results when grown in a heavy, retentive 
soil chiefly clay; it grows rampant in a south- 
west exposure with free circulation and sub- 
jected to the hottest sun and coldest Winter 
winds, with no protection of any kind. It 
necds no fertilizer and must not be pruned, as 
it flowers on the shoots that spring from the 
tips of the previous year’s growth. Simply 
plant it as shrubbery, let it sucker and spread 
with the grass closing in around it. In old 
clumps cut out the half-dead wood. © 


Mrs. R. L.:—For Araucaria with bare lower 
stem, cut out a piece of wood each side of 
the stem below a tier of branches, leaving at 
least two-thirds of the bark surface to insure 
circulation of sap. Cut asmull wooden box, 
five inches square, in two, removing a circular 
piece in the bottom for the stem. Lash it to 
the stem, securing it by two stakes below fast- 
ened to each side of the stem. Fill this with 
a compost of one half florist’s moss, the other 
half equal parts soil and sand, adding a little 
crushed charcoal. Keep in a moist, warm 
place and always moist. When roots appear 
through the bottom, saw through the stem 
just below the box, covering the wound on the 
old plant with grafting wax. Place the new 
pant in an eight-inch pot without disturbing 
the mass of soil and roots, filling in with good 
potting soil. Keep in a warm shady place for 
n week, watering lightly, then give regular 
treatment. 


Mrs. L. H.:—Your chrysanthemums will 
bloom better if kept in pots, provided they 
have right treatment. They must neither 
suffer for water nor become root-bound. Shift 
into larger as seems necessary. Ten and 
twelve inch pots are none too large for the 
last shift if the plants are vigorous. Read the 
culture of chrysanthemums in THE DELINE- 
WARD MCLEOD. 


Ss 
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852 F.P. 


The first Genuine Straight-Front Dollar 
Corset made in America. Possesses 
more merit, is a better /7/, better ma/e- 
yials and the largest selling $1.00 
Corset on the’ market. Made in 
white and drab. 


If not for sale at your 
dealer's, send $1.00 to 


BIRDSEY, SOMERS & CO., Makers 
349 Broadway, New York 


Fabrics 


Ask for the Genuine and 


Insist 
On seeing the perforation 
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One of the largest and certainly one of 
the finest clubs in the land is the Chicago 
Woman’s Club, numbering between nine 
hundred and a thousand members and 
magnificently organized. It was formed 
back in 1876 and has just celebrated its 
twenty-fifth birthday. The Olub works 
under the headings: Reform, Home, 
Education, Philanthropy, Art and Litera- 
ture, Philosophy and Science, and has 
grown far beyond the dreams of its foun- 
der, Mrs. Caroline M. Brown. Mrs. Brown 
now lives in Charlottesville, Va.. 

At once the reform department di- 
rected its efforts toward the appointment 
of women physicians on the medical 
staffs of institutions having the 
care of women. Following 
success in this effort, need- 
ed reforms in the ad- 
ministration of the 
affairs of these in- 
stitutions were ef- 

fected. This de- 
partment has also 
carried on & 
school in the 
county jail for 
the boys who 
are committed 
there and 
whose sages 
range from ten 
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A comfort- 
able, snug fitting and 
beautiful woman's shoe 1s 
as essential as any part of the 
toilet for genuine comfort and 


service. Radcliffe Shoes, especially to eighteen 

for street wear, can be had at your 
dealer’sin the finest of kids, tan, calf and years. . The 
patent leather. The price of any style is ed ucation al 
department has 


for years sup- 
ported a free 
kindergarten in 
one of the con- 
gested districts in 
the city. It also 
brought about the 
appointment of women 
to the Board of Educa- 
tion. The philanthropy 
department, supplemient- 
ing the good work of the 
Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union in secur- 
ing day matrons at three 
of the police stations, brought about the 
appointment of night matrons. 

It was the Woman's Club which put 
woman physicians in the Kankakee 
and Cook County insane asylums. The 
Club, with the codperation of the Wo- 
man’s Christian Temperance Union, suc- 
ceeded in placing matrons in police 
stations and the county jail. It estab- 
lished the first kindergarten for poor 
children in a public school. Some legis- 
lative affairs in which the Club has 
interested itself are the laws govern- 
ing truant schools, parental schools, 
javenile court and compulsory educa- 
tion. The Boys’ Industrial School at 


$2.90 


Get acquainted now and you will wear 
seasonable Radcliffe Shoes all the hg 
round. Made in all prevailing styles 
of excellent material, shape and 
workmanship and sold Bs a Won- 
derfully low price. Call for 
them at your dealer's and 
compare with any 
$3.50 shoe. 





Skirt, Waist and Belt Holder 
SNAPS ON LIKE A GLOVE. 


It saves time and tr yuble 


and helps to make a woman 

_ and eyes or metal bands. 
G es through laundry. Once 
., always realy. Others have failed 
A is practical. Excels all in simplicity, con 
and utility 
2 seta and a detachable belt holder, fic 
paid, if your dealer does not ke 

The thousands of mall orders recelved t& 
the “CAYA." Agents wanted In every pl 


CAYADUTTA MFG. CO., 


well dressed. » pins, ho 
No tearing or rusting. 
on waist or bodice 
The CAY 
venience 


post- 
the “CAYA." 
est what ladies think of 


Johnstown, N. Y. 
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MRS. OTTO H. MATZ, President 
Chicago Woman's Club. 





By HELEN M. WINSLOW. 


Glenwood owes its establishment to 
the Club, which raised $40,000 for the 
purpose. Through its efforts, also, $200.- 
000 was raised to build four dormi- 
tories for women at the University of 
Chicago. An endowment fund of $1,500 
for the Art Institute, benefiting girl 
graduates from the high school, is an- 
other achievement for which the organi- 
zation may take credit. The Consumers 
League has a branch supported by the 
Club; and several societies, such as the 
Protective Agency for Women and Clail- 
dren, the Municipal Order League, Po- 
litical Equality League, Public School 
Art Society, School Children’s Aid, the 

Household Economics, are all 
outgrowths of the big Clut. 

It has been due to the ae- 
tivity of the members 

also that girls in retail 

stores may have seats 
behind the counters, 
and stretching 
further afield was 
the appointment 
of delegates to 
petition Presi- 
dent Harrison 
to reinstate 
women em- 
ployées in the 
Internal reve- 
nue Office who 
had been dis- 
charged by the 
new chief. 

In 1892 Dr. Har- 

peraddressed the 

Club on the needs 
of the University 
of Chicago. A 
committee was ap- 

pointed to solicit 

funds for the building 
of dormitories for the 
women students, and 
$200,000 was subscribed 
for this purpose. The 
Club’s purely literary 
work for the first seven 
years of its existence was 
evidently excellent preparation for its 
succeeding activity. 

Then there is the story of its mas 
terful relief of the destitute in the fear 
ful Winter following the Fair. Wi 
$1,000 from Mrs. Potter Palmer ar 
$500 additional from the Club treasu 
as a basis, the Club opened its roo 
for women who would work. § It 
vided the work in the shape of clothi 
for the peor children of the pub 
schools. Men could not find emp! 
ment, but women did, and throy 
women many & family was kept fr 
starving that Winter through the inj 
ative of the; Chicago Woman’s (Ciy 
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Other women’s organizations bestirred 
themselves, and nine workrooms re- 
sulted. It was the humane work of the 
Winter that united the women’s clubs 
of Cook County for the establishment 
of the Model Workshop and Lodging 
House Association. In this house any 
homeless woman muy, for a trifling sum. 
find shelter, a bath and good clothes, or. 
if destitute, she may make a return of 
two hours’ work in the house. 

The Club meets in the Fine Arts Build- 
ing, on Michigan Avenue. There are 
reception and committee rooms, library 
and dining-rooms, equipped with every 
comfort, luxury and convenience. 


it Zorward 
Mrs. Otto H. Matz, who has succeeded Read J 


«Mrs. Arthur Edwards as president of Z 

the Chicago Woman’s Club. is one of A Luxurious Toilet and Bath Soap 

the most thoroughly respected women ° 

in Oicaga:, She bas always been promt: Different from all others and better; 
nent in educational, club and musi- because made from purest olive oil combined with lanolin and cocoa 
cal circles, and she is an’ accomplished butter, giving an unusually soft, creamy lather, delightful to deli- 
musician and absolutely devoted to her cate skins. 

art. For nearly fifteen years she has . Ask for Oliv-i-lo. 


been closely identitied with the prom- 
inent charities of the city. Price 10 cents at all dealers or by mail postpaid. 


Alfen B. Wrisley Co., Chicago, (Est. 1862) Mafrs. Finest Toilet Soaps and Perfumes. 





STUDY PROGRAMME. 
MRXICO. 





Geography of Mexico and the Isthmus, 
natural features and resources. 

Primitive Races: The Mayas, Quiches. 
Mound Builders, Toltecs and Chichemecs. 
Yueatan: Its Traditions. Founding of ‘Tula. 

Origin of Aztec Civilization; the Pueblos 
and Cliff Dwellers. Aztec agriculture. 

Founding of the City of Mexico; laws and 
manners of government; manners and cus- 
‘ums of people. Mythology of the country 
and human sacrifices. 

The Mexican Culendar Stone; astronomy, 
chronology and arithmetic of the Aztecs. 
Did they have any knowledge of Art? 

The Fine Arts in Mexico;. painting, sculp- NG 
ture, needlework, drawn-work, feather work, oe 


a & | The Natural Body Brace | ¢ 


NEARLY EVERY WOMAN SHOULD HAVE IT 
‘ ae COSTS YOU NOTHING TO TRY IT 
WORN ‘WITH OR WITHOUT CORSET 1 
SIMPLE IN CONSTRUCTION—COMFORTABLE—ADJUST ABLE \: 
TO ANY PIGURE ¥ 
ENDORSED BY EVERY PHYSICIAN WHO HAS USED IT . 


ae 
When we say our Brace is almost sure to bring speedy aN : 


relief‘and comfort to chronic or acute sufferers from all PAA 

YY, sorts of ‘Female Weakness,’’ we simply tell you mildly . Pane 
inetal work. Poetry and Fiction of Modern 5. What More Than 20,000 Women { 
Mexico. 


Golden Age of Tezcucans; Princes Neza- have told us positively. It gives satisfaction to ninety-eight per cent. 









fod 
_ 


Lualcoyotl and Nezahualpilli. of those who try it. The following letter is one of many thousands. 
The Spanish Invasion. Spain under Charles 

V.; Expeditions to Cuba and Yucatan. Life rey : HEBRON, Nebraska, March 15, 1899. 

and Character of Hernando Cortez. Cities of failed to help mor” Toought « NATURAL BODY BRACE a few Jeary a o when I could tet tran without 

Cozumel and Tabasco. Introduction of Chris- fainting. It made a new woman of me, bringing me splendid health and ppiness.—Mrs. Ipa M. FULTON.” 

\ianity ; Geronimo de Aguilar and Donna MONEY REFUNDED IF BRACE IS NOT SATISFACTORY. Send for full information and illus- 

Marina. The Ancient City of Palenque. trated book, MAILED FREE. Address 


Landing of Cortez in Mexico; Interview 
with the Azteca. Policy of Montezuma; | | THE NATURAL BODY BRACE CO., Box 137, SALINA, KANSAS 
March to Cempoalla; Sinking of the Fleet. , 

Repu dlic of Tlascala: Its Early History, Bat- 
les and Institutions. The City of Cholula; 
Reception of the Spaniards; Conspiracy and 


COMMON SENSE DESIGN 





. Costs about $3,000 in average locations. Study this design, and if Interested, send 
fassmucre ; the Temple and Pyramid. Cor- 2-cent stamp for large figured floor plans and view ; and any idea you have of a 
: ° Bo : Home, send it in, and I will scale it up and submit, giving 
eZ gS March to City of Mexico; the City and estimate of cost and cost of plans. My alx books classified are 
ts Public Buildings. Pyramids of Teotihua- . of great help to home builders. Select books according to 
Q : the cost of house desired. Book No. 12 new and up to date. 
an. Ruins of Chichem-Itza and Uxmal. Book No. 6 has 56 designs from 8250 to 81,500. 
Ex puision of Spaniards from Mexico; Siege Book No. ¢ has 67 designs from 81,600 to $2,500. 
d f the City to Cortez Rui Book No. 8 has 54 designs from #2, 600 to &8.500. 
2nd Surrender or tne Vv ° M ns Book No. 9 has 80 (12 stables) 8,600 to 810,000. 
a ; re j Book No. 10 has 87 (20 one-story) 8450 to &8,000. 
of Mitla and Copan .. ee lad a Book No. 12 has 415 (New vy Coloniai). - 1 .200 to &5,000. 
lu Fine Spanish Colonial Peri . evolution ; ~— — ; Views, plans, descriptions, dimensions, estimates, with mo- 
. , : _ mst \\ OFS") «=difications to each ‘rice of books, 81 each ; any two, $1.50; 
{ 181 0, with sketches of Hidalgo and More - Fise PLan 2 < any four, $2; any five, $2.50; all six, $3. Booklet of 30 sample 


designs, ‘‘ How to Start Right and Save Money.” 25 cents (silver). All postpaid. 


a Fmperor Iturbide; General Sunta Anne ; 
D. S. HOPKINS, Architect, Dept. D, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


rexas asa part of Mexico while under Span- 
-h Dominion. . 

A me rican Invasion; Causes and description 
f the American War. California and how it 
-rpe imto the American Union. Controversy | 
14 the United States Senate caused by the : 
quisition of Mexican territory. | 

French Invasion. Account of Invasion. | 
jiwes of Maximilian and Carlotta. With- 
rawal of the French from Mexico. | 

| 








Your dentist is intelligent, and he is my best friend. 


Sold Only in a Yellow Box—for your protection. Curved handle and face to fit the mouth. Bristlesin 
regular tufts— cleans between the teeth. Hole in handle and hook to 
hold it. This means much to cleanly persons—the only ones who like our 
brush. Adults’ 35c. Youths’ 2sc. Children’s 25c._ By mail or at dealers’. 
Send for free booklet’ Tooth Truths.” 


PLORENCE MPG. CO., 33 Pine 8t., Florence, Mass. 








Establishment of the Republic. President 
Yaz and Modern Mexico. 
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GIRLS WHO RFAD SHAKSPERE SHOULD BE 
familiar with his description of the 
charming voice of one of his heroines: 
“Her voice was ever soft, gentle and 


_low; an excellent thing in woman.” The 


fine possibilities of the human voice are 
also mentioned by him in the line, ‘‘There 
is much music, excellent voice in this 
little organ.”” Longfellow speaks of the 
vuice as “the organ of the soul.” Beauty 
of character is often suggested by a 
frankly clear and an ingenuously honest 
voice. It seems natural to associate 
certain moral or mental qualities with 
certain voices; one voice may indicate 
a selfish, narrow nature, another suggests 
gentleness, kindness, truth and generos- 
ity. A happy disposition is supposed to 
be shown by a flute-like voice; while a 
dull, phlegmatic temperament is dis- 
played in slow, monotonous speech. 
Impulsive people, with sanguine natures, 
speak in rapid utterances; egotistical 
people have assertive tones; a voice 
which is too smooth is said to indicate 
insincerity. A sweet, low voice shows 
a kindly, sympathetic disposition. A 
high-pitched, sharp, rasping voice indi- 
cates a lack of culture and refinement. 

Voice culture means to the minds of 
maby people inerely the cultivation of 
the voice for singing. We are told that 
Jennie has a good voice and is going to 
take singing lessons, but we seidom hear 
it said that Mary has a bad voice in 
speaking and is studying voice training 
with the ooject of correcting this fault. 
It is only necessary to Jisten to the voices 
in any gathering of girls or women to 
know that the severe criticisms made by 
foreigners on the American voice are 
deserved. The trouble is that, as a 
rule, people have been too conceited, and 
too self-satisfied to be willing to recog- 
nize these faults in speech, or, if they 
have recognized them, they have been 
too lazy or too indifferent to seek a 
remedy. Bad habits may be overcome 
by well-directed effort. Intelligent girls 
are realizing that they must cultivate a 
good voice in conversation if they would 
follow what is good form. 

The cause of the high-pitched, nasal, 
metallic voice is in the closing of the 
throat, the tension of the delicate mas- 
cles. The voice should come from the 
muscles of the diaphragm and not be 
forced up into the nasal passages. No 
one ever heard a fine singer singing 
through tle nose. The speaking voice 
may be as musical as the singing voice. 
If girls will take the trouble to listen 
to the sound of their own voices, they 
will soon wish to correct any defects they 
may discover; they will learn to take long 
quiet, easy breaths, not rapid, spasmodic 
jerks in breathing; they will open the 
throat and speak from it, not close it 
and speak through the nose; they will 
note the imperfections in the voices of 
their companions and not imitate crude 


and Occupa 





PALL 
fions 


tricks of speech; besides this they will 
strive to enunciate clearly and not clip 
their syllables, drop letters or swallow 
the ends of words or sentences. Half 
the charm of a pretty girl is lost, if 
when she speaks, ber voice has a sharp, 
nasal, uneducated twang. Every girl 
likes to be up to date and it has hecome 
a positive fad now to cultivate the full, 
round, throat tones in speaking. Manr 
girls are joining classes under some com- 
petent Instructor for voice training and 
are becoming very critical as to correct 
tones and clear enunciation. 

It was said of a celebrated Frenc! 
woman that her low, clear tones of voice. 
so mellow and so deep, were like a strain 
of exquisite melody. Of a noted Englist. 
actress of a past century an orstor said: 
‘Her cadences and jntonations, the har- 
mony of her periods and the purity of 
her pronunciation, were to me a school 
of oratory.” Another noted tragic actress 
was able by serious study to transform 
her originally hard voice into one which 
was flexible and melodious. The famous 
novelist, George Eliot, was not attractive 
in appearance, but when she spoke she 
charmed her listeners by reason of her 
earnest, well-modulated voice. 

There may be influence and power in 


a fine voice and a cultured manner in ° 


speaking, and these may be won by per- 
severance and watchful care. 


Is THERE NOT SOMETHING VERY Fascunat- 
xg 1x the name of the “Art Village’’é 
This is the picturesque title of the little 
settlement where the Shinnecock Sum- 
iner School of Art, Southampton, Long 
Island, has its classes, under the direction 
of Mr. William M. Chase. The charm cf 
the place and the fame of the instructor 
make it a popular resort fur art students. 
The village consists of an art studio and 
a collection of pretty cottages situated 
about a mile and a half from the quaint 
old tuwn of Southampton. The locality 
is well adapted to outdoor sketching and 
painting. There are hills, sand dunes 
and green meadows, and over the land- 
scape are scattered dwarf oaks and 
clumps of bay bushes. There is an inlet 
where boats, old fences and tangled 
rushes make good bits for sketching. 
While marshes, moors and farm-houses 
add their variety of effect for art study. 
Away to the south stretches the great 
Atlantic. 

The young women students have ac- 
commodations in cottages under the care 
of uchaperon. References are required 
from each applicant. A student must 
state the Icngth of time she intends tu 
stay, giving the exact date of arrival and 
departure, and is expected to make full 
payment for the time specified, whether 
she remains or not. Some of the stu- 
dents find rooms in the village in neizh- 
boring cottages which are recommended 
by, the committee, (The tuition and board 








are not expensive considering the advan- 
tages offered at this school of art. There 
are Classes for studying a costume-model 
posing in open air; and every facility is 
given for landscape-study. Portrait 
classes are also held at the studio.- On 
rainy days the students work in the 
studio from model or still-life. The criti- 
cisms of the instructor, Mr. Chase, are 
on regular days throughout the week; 
on one evening in the month he gives 
at the studio an inrormal talk on art. 
A prize of one hundred dollars is given 
to the student making the best study 
during the season, the winner being en- 
titled to a Winter scholarship at the New 
York School of Art. A prize is given 
cach week to the student showing the 
most original composition. There are 
no requirements for admission to any 
of the classes. 

The students enjoy not only the serious 
work, but the recreations of boating, 
sailing, surf and still-water bathing. 

Miss Alice M. Simpson has charge of 
the preparatory class in drawing and 
painting, and may be addressed at the 
Porter Cottage, ‘ Art Village,” Shinne- 
cock Hills, Southampton, L. L., in regard 
to accommodations. The executive com- 
mittee of the schoo] consists of Mrs. 
William S. Hoyt, Mrs. Henry Kirke Por- 
ter, Mr. William M. Ohase and Mr. 
Samuel L. Parrish. 

Among other Summer art classes are 
those at the Art Students’ League, Fine 
Arts Building, New York City, and at 
the Art Institute of Chicago. These are 
for students or teachers who may not 
have leisure for study in Winter. Pratt 
Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y., has classes in 
pottery work. The Cape Cod School of 
Art, Provincetown, Mass., gives excellent 
opportunities for Summer study. 


A GIRL WHO HAS BROTHERS GaIns Muc# 
in asensible kind of comradeship with 
them, and with her brothers’ young men 
friends. As a rule, a girl’s brother is a 
most severe critic in regard to her men 
friends and will tolerate none who is 
not worthy of estimation. A sister is, 
or should be, considered by her brother 
a very precious object to protect from 
harm and to defend from mistakes, and 
a girl is wise if she heeds the counsels 
of s good brother and measures men by 
his standards in making her choice of 
friends. On the other hand, a sister’s 
influence over a brother may be of the 
best. She can help him to cultivate 
noble qualities, to be honest, unselfish, 
self-respecting. She can inspire him with 
a wish to be courteous, considerate and 
chivalrous toward women. If a sister is 
a firm and constant friend to her brother 
and provides attractions for him in his 
home, she will strengthen him against 
many outside influences which might 
prove very harmfal if he is unprepared 
for them. A distinguished man has ac- 
knowledged the debt of gratitude which 
he owed to a devoted sister by saying: 
‘My sister always had leisure for counsel 
and sympathy in all my boyish difficul- 
jes and troubles. She took an interest 
n all my friends and companions. In my 
sxovhood I hardly realized all that she 
vas to me, but as a man I appreciate what 
1er influence was to me in my youth.” 

PRISCILLA WAKEFIELD. 
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42" BOOKS! 


BARGAIN SALE OF 


In order to stimulate trade and to keep our force busy during the usually Jull summer months, we have de- 
cided to offer our full line of standard and popular books by well-known autbors for a limited time at a tremendous 
reduction trom regular prices. From now until October lst, 1901, therefore, but not thereafter, we will fill orders tor 
all books hereafter enumerated at the extraordinarily low prices here quoted. All books will be sent by mail 
post-paid, and are guaranteed to give satisfaction. is complete in itself. Please examine the list carefully 
and send your order for what you want: 


No. 0256-268. Popular Cyclopedia, 8 vols., per set..83 ets./No. a4. The Twin Lieutenants, Alexander Dumas.8 ects, 
No. 47-58. Charies Dickens’ Works, 12 vols., perset4as8 cts.|No. a7. Repented at Leisure, by C. M. Braeme......8 cts, 
No. 1104. Leathersto eee aes: 6 vols. in one....8®8 ets.|No. 248. The Red Hill y, by Mra. Southworth. .8 ets. 
No, Ul. East Lynne, by rs. Henry Wood.......-..é eta.|No. a49, Aunt Diana, by Rosa Nouchette Carey....8 cts, 
No. 423. Jane Eyre, by Charlotte Bronte.........ce0- & cts.|No. a50. Treasure Island, by Robert L. Stevenson..S ets. 
No. 48. John Halifax, Gentlemen, by. Miss Mulock.& ets.|No. a51. A Rogue's Lite by Wilkie Collins...... oe Bets, 
No. 44. The Woman in White, by Wilkie Collins...& ets./|No. Lady Diana's Pri by C. M. Braeme......83 ets. 
No. U6. Lady Audie ‘s Secret, by Miss Braddon....& ets./No. a58. Grace Darnel, by Misa M. E. Braddon......8 ets, 
No. 46. The Three Guardsmen, Alex. Dumas... .& ets#,|/No. a54. Allan Quatermaln, by H. Rider Haggard. . 8 cts. 
No. 0106. Adam Bede, by Geo scecccesecccce edb Cb8,/No. 56, Lady Latimer's Esca by OC. M. Braeme.8 cts. 
No. 0107. Vanity Fair, by W. M. Thackeray...........3 ets.|No. a@57. Allan's Wife, by H. Rider Hagzard........Bets, 
No. 0108. The Last Days of Pompeii, by Bulwer.....& ets.|No. a58. The Slee of the Four, by A. Conan Doyle..8 cts. 
No, 2109. Put Yourself in His Place, by Chas. Reade.& ets.|No. a59. Pretty Miss Smith, by Florence Warden...8 cts. 
No, (219. Tempest and Sunshine, by J. Holmes cts.|No. a60. Christie Johnstone, py Charles Reade.....S8 cts. 
No. (220. Ines, by nena J. EVANS. .00.cecccscescccds COS.|NO. a6l. A Dark Night's Worg, by Mrs. Gaskell..... 8 cts. 
No. 31. Lena Rivera, by Mrs. J. Holmes......& ets.|No. a63. The Tragedy of Lime Hall, by C. M. Braeme.8 cts. 
No. 1904. Retribution, by Mrs. Southworth...........é ets#.|No. a63. Sybil Brotherton, by Mra. Southworth.....S ects. 
No, (806. Meadow Brook, by Mrs. Mary J. Holmes...& cts.|No. a64. The Risen Dead, by Florence Marryat......8 cts, 
No, (906. Alone, by Marion Harland...........c..0.. db CtB.| No. 265. Sweet Is True Love, by “The Duchess’... 8 cts. 
No. (907. The Eng Orphans, by Mary J. Holmes.& ets.|No. a66. At Bay, by Mrs. Alexander............. o.- 8B cts. 
No, (908. The Gunmaker of Moscow, by 8. Cobb, Jr..& ets.|No. a67. At War with Herself, by C. M. Braeme......83 cts. 
No, 0800. Fashion and Famine, by Ana 8. Stephens.& cts.|No. a68. The Mystery ot No. 13, by Helen B. Mathers.8 cts, 
No. $10. Dora Thorne, by Charlotte M. Braeme....& cts.|No. 269. The Haunted Hotel, by Wilkie Collins.....B cts, 
No. Sil. Uncle Tom'a Cabin, by Mrs. H, B. Stowe. .& ets.|No. a70. Cranford, by Mra. Gaskell..........-ceccey-B CUR, 
No. 1835. Hidden any by Etta W. Plerce...........& ets.|No. a7l. A Fatal Temptation, by C. M. Braeme.......8 ets. 
No. 0836. The Queen o the Tele, by Mrs.M.A.Fleming.S ets.|No. a72. TheGold Bug, by Edgar Allen Poe......... 8 cts. 
No. (837. Moas-Side, by Marion land, .....0...... ets,|No. a73. The Man in Black, by Stanley J.Weyman..8 ets. 
No. 838. Madolin's Lover, by Charlotte M. Braeme.& cts.|No. a74. Ghost of Riverdale Hall,May AgnesF leming.S cts. 
No. 18239. Bought with a Price, by Ann 8. Stephens. .& cts.|No. a75. Beyond the City, by A. Conan Doyle.......8 ets, 
No. ($30. The Hidden Hand, b rs. Southworth....& ets.|No. a76. Ethel’s Whim, by C. M. Braeme.......B8 cts. 
No. @81. The Birth-Mark, by Etta W. Plerce.....:..& ets.|No. a77. The House of the Wo J.Weyman 8 cts, 

o. 383. Magdalen's Vow, byMay Agnes Fl --& cts.|No. a78. The Mystery of Cloomber, A. Conan Doyle.8 cts, 
No, (888. Phyllis, by “The Ducheas”’................& cts.|No. a79. The Haunted Homestea rs. Southworth 8 cte, 
No. 34. Married by Mistake, by Ann 8, Stephens. .& cts.|No. aa). She's Allthe World to Me, by Hall Caine..8 ets. 
No. 35. The Doom of Deville, Mrs. Southworth.& cts.|No. a8l. The Artist's Love, by Mrs. Southworth... Sects, 
No. 1836. The Hidden by Marion Harland.....& ets.|No. a82. Besidethe Bonnie Brier Bush,by Maclaren.B cts. 
No. al. The Scarlet Letter ,by Nathanie] Hawthorne.3 cts.|No, a83. The Heir of Be, Etta W. Pierce.....8 cta, 
No. a3. The Mystery of Colde Fel by OC. M. Braeme.8 cts.|No. a&. Homestead onthe Hillside,Mary J.Holmes.8 cts. 
No. a8. Under the hed Flag, by Miss M. E. Braddon.3 cts.|No. a& Heiressof Hendee Hall, Etta W. Plerce...8 cts. 
No. a4. King Solomon's Mines, H. Rider H .o 4 ets.|No. a86. The Shadow of aSin by . M. Braeme......8 cts. 
No. a5. Around the World in Eighty Days,by Verne.8 cts.|No. a&7. The Light that Failed, y yeaa Kipling 3 cts. 
No. a6. The Corsican Brothers, by Alex. Dumas.....33 ct#.|No. a88. Lord Lynne’s Choice, by C. M. Braeme....8 cts. 
y Mrs. Henry Wood...........38 ets.|No. a89. The Broken Haragemen’ by Southworth. .8 ets. 
sa Nouchette Carey......cec.dB CLB.|No. a90. The Haunted Chamber, by The Duchess". 8 cts. 
No. a9. The Black Dwarf, by Sir Walter Scott......8 cts.|No. a91. The Toll-Gate Mystery, Mary Kvle Dallas. 83 ets. 
No. a10. A Noble sof Lyi iss Mulock......0...+000.48 CtS.|No. a92. Her Second Love, by Charlotte M. Braeme.8 cts. 


BEBE 


No. all. The Belle of Lynn, by Charlotte M. Braeme.3 cts.|No. a93. The Rector of &t. Mark's, by Mrs. Holmes..83 cts, 
No. al13. The Black Pp, by Alexander Dumas.....8 cts.|No. a94. The Spy ofthe Ten, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. .3 eta. 
Ni The Duchess "’,......000dd CEB.|NO. 295. Dora ne, by Mrs. Mary J. Holmes....,,.8 cts. 
No. alé. Nurse Revel’s Mistake, by F. Warden.......8 cts.|No. a96. Magrie Miller, by Mrs. Mary J. Holmes...3 cts. 

a by Rosa Nouchette Carey. cts.|No. 1274. Lady Valworth’s Diamonds, The Duchess..1 ct. 
No. al6. A Stady in Scarlet, by A. Conan Doyle.....3 ets.|No. 1275. A Bride from the Sea, by C. M. Braeme.....1 ct. 
No. al7. Rock Kuin, by Mra. Ann 8, Stephens.......8 cts.|No. 1276. Mystery at Blackwood Grange, by Fleming..1 ct. 
No. a18. Lord Lisle’s Daughter, by OC. M. Braeme...8 ets.|No. 1277. At the World's Mercy, by Florence Warden.1 ct. 
No. 419. The Armorer of ‘Bylvanus Cobb, Jr... ets.|No. 2278. The Diamond Brace et,by Mra.Henry Wood.1 ct. 
No. a20. Mr. Gilfil’s Love Story, by George Eliot...8 cts.|No. 2279. aol, or Not Guilty, Amanda M. Douglas..1 et. 
No. a2l. A Scarlet Sin, by Florence Marryat 8 cts.) No. 7280. Ivanthe Sert, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.........1 et. 
No. a23. The Sea King, by Captain M: Cr 


.eeegecoe 


arryat..... ...8 ets.|No. 1281. The Merchant's e.by Horatio Alger, Jr.1 ct. 
No. a%8. The Siege of Granada, by E. Bulwer Lytton.3 ets.|No. 1282. The Laurel Bush, by Miss Mulock....... sono dd 
No. a&%. Mr. Meeson’s Will, by . ae 


-- 438 ets.!No. 12838. The Knightsbridge Mystery. bec. Reade...1 ct. 
No. a35. Jenny Harlo by Ussell...00..88 CLS. (No, 284. A Dead Heart, by Charlotte MM. raeme......1 et, 
No. 436. Beaton’s Bargain, 
No, a37. The Squire's 2 


y Mra, Alexander...... cts.|No. 1285. The Yellow Mask, by Wilkie Collins........1 et. 

ng, by O. M. Braeme....8 cts. |No, 1286. George Caulfield’ 4 Journey, by MissBraddon.2 et. 

No. 238. The Russian yey, vy der Dumas..8 cts./No. 1287. A Tale of Three Lions, b Rider gard.1 ct. 
No. a30. The Wandering Heir, Oy Charles Reade....8 ets.| No. (288. The Baron's Will, by franus Cobb, Jr.....1 et. 
No. 230. Flower and W: by Miss M. E. Braddon..8 ets.|No. 2289. A Dangerous Wom y Ann 8. Stephens. .1 et. 
Th 8 ete@.| No. 1290. Forging the pete e Mra. Alexander....1 et. 

iamond, Thackeray.8 cts#.|No. 2291. The Nine of Hearta, by B. L. Farjeon........1 ct. 
ghter, by Walter Scott.3 cts.|No. 1232. Ruthven'’s Ward, by Florence Marryat.....1 et. 
No. a34. Hilda; or, The False Vow, by ©. M. Braeme.8 ets.) No, 1293. Fair but False, by arlotte M. Braeme.....1 ct. 
No. a$5. Grandfather's Chair, by N. Hawthorne.....8 ets, |No. W294. Morwick Farm Mystery, by Wilkie Collins.1 ct. 
No. a%. A Trip to the Moon, by Jules Verne.......-B cts.) No, 29. A Passive Crime, oF “The Duchees"........1 et. 
No. a87. The Pioneer's Daughter, Emerson Bennett.3 ets.| No. 1296. Mary Hardwick's Rival, Mrs. Henry Wood..1 ct. 
No. a38. A Little Rebel, by “The Duchess”.........8 et@.|No. 0297. A Gilded pin, by Chariotte M. Braeme......1 ct. 
No. a@30. Master Rockafellar’s Vo ClarkRussell.8 cts. | No. 1298. The Scarlet osa, by Clara AORUBB. +++ +460 et, 
No. a40. The Heiress of Hilldro by . M. Braeme.8 ets.) No. 1299. Dolores, by Mrs. Jane G. Austin............1 et. 
No. a42. Hickory Hall, by Mrs. ED, .N.Southworth.8 cts.|No. 1300. Reaping tre Whirlwind, by Mary Cecil Hay.1 et. 
No. aAS. Meeting Her ate, by Miss M. BE. Braddon. ets,|No. 1301. The Forcellin! Rubies, by M. T. OT scoee- A C8. 
No. a44. In Durance Vile, y, “The Ducheas"’......8 ets,|No. 1802. Aratha’s nino. by Margaret Blount......2 et. 
No. a45. Danesbury House, by Mrs. Henry Wood...8 eta, | No. 1303. bird Hil, by er Serle Kenneth...1 et. 


= Any of the above books will be sent by mail post-paid m receipt of the ricea quoted. Please 
order by the numbers, being careful to oe nea ae macbert the letters ot orl, as given abave f the numbers 
are  piataly written it will not be necessary to give the titles. stomers will observe the economy in postage and 
stationery secured by ordering a number of books atatime. These special prices will hold good only until October 
lst, 1901, therefore all orders must be sent before that date. Werefer to the mercantile agencies as to our relia. 
bility, as we have been established over 25 years, and are well known. Address all letters : 

F.. M. LUPTON, Pablisher, 283, 25 and 97 City Hall Place, New York. 


YOU CAN DO ALL YOUR SEWING 








the time, ON OUR WONDERFUL SELLER, OUR 


with \ the work No. 9 BALL-BEARING ARLINGTON 









at t e price o 
other machines, 


a strictly high-grade, high-arm machine of the most modern construc- 
tion; easy-running; noiseless; full ball-bearing stand; all attachments and accessories; 
handsome golden oak woodwork. 5-drawer drophead cabinet style. Sent anywhere, C.0.D., 
PRICE without depoalt, on 6 PAYS’ Order to-day; if on arrival of machine - =< 
tICE you do not find it the () TRIAL best value ever offered, have it returned at s > 
our expense. Write for descriptive circulars and Free Sewing Machine Catalog, a) 
which contains illustrations of reliable machines at 610.50, $12.50, $614.50. 9 oz 
Highest grade Kenwood, $21.00, Testimonials from every State In #¢e 7 — 
the Union. ‘ . R dS > «4 
158-164 W.Van Buren St, 2 rr 
CASH BUYERS’ UNION (Inc.) DEPT. N 6. CHICAGO, ILL. ao 


wD i 


AGENTS WANTED For “THE STORY OF MY LIFE’ 


THE SUNSHINE AND SHADOW OF SEVENTY YEARS.” A thrilling narrative of the eventful life of the 
ORE, told in full by herself. Beautifully Nlustrated. (Sold by Agents only. We 

each, and many who are now anne 625 a week. We want 1,00 
U give them Terms and Exclusive Territory. be Any woman willing to work 

can earn 625 a week easily. Write for particulars to A. D. WORTHINGTON & ©OO., Hartford, Conn. 


e Golf demandsample room. Tenniscan be played in a moderate- 
Ten ni Ss vs. Golf sized door yard. It is.a game that is‘gracetuljand atirective aad 
published by us. 


LADY 





its rules are very simple. “Send forthe manual of 
(5 conte. THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CJ., Ltd. 7 to 17 Weet (3th Street, New York. 
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Braided Wire 


Bustles and Forms 


IMPROVE THE 
FIGURE 


In Summer time the form needs 
especial attention, as light dresses 
show every imperfection. 
‘Braided Wire Bustles and 
Forms not only <* build up,’’ 
but because of their peculiar 
elasticity they make the figure 
appear graceful and natunal. 


Bold in All Stores 


Insist on having ‘‘ Braided Wire.” If you don't 
find them, we will send, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


2 Write for booklet ‘*Hidden Helps." 
The Weston & Wells Hfg. Co., 1110 Noble 8t., Philadelphia. 


Shower Bath 


Enjoy the invigorating 
luxury of shower baths at 
home. No splashing. Al- 
ways clean, cool and com- 
fortable. Will not wet the 
hair. Showers parts of 
or entire body. All pure 
rubber. Fits any bath 
tub. (Single or double 
spigot, say. which you 
want.) Only $3.00, ex. 
press Pais anywhere in 
the U. S. We supply 
| everything made of rub- 

a ' ber. Please write for free 
catalog describing goods for home and women. 


Kohmescher’s \Rubber 
Cincinnati. O. Store 


Our unique method 
. of selling may in- 
terest you. here 
no dealer sells our 


{anos we sell 

frect; practicall 
bring our large Boston establishment, Factory an 
Warerooms to your door. We will quote you our 
lowest prices, explain our Easy Pay System, as avall- 
able in the most remote village in the United States 
as if you lived {in Boston or New York. More than 
this, if our careful selection of a piano fails to please 
you, in other words, if you don't want it after oes 
and trying it, it returns to us and we pay raitlroa 
freights both ways. We solicit correspondence. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 


101 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


DON’T YOU WANT THE AGENCY © 


POR AN ARTICLE THAT YOU CAN SELL TO 
NEARLY EVERY WOMAN TO WHOM YOU sHoWw It @ 


THE * DUPLEX’? SKIRT AND WAIST FASTENER 
ositively keeps the skirt and waist together at the walat- 
ine. Simply pin the “Duplex” to your waist. Thereisa 
double pin on the back. Buckle around you. Sew two 
o esac : ‘eyes’’ on your 
/ =: skirt, same dis- 
a pare apart as 
the prongs on 
the “‘ Duplex.” 
Hang the ekirt 
on the prongs. 
It fs then fas- 
Saee ; tened to stay 
Sem er fastened. The 
waist can't workup; the skirt can’t are down. You 
will never know what real comfort is until you get one. 
Price 25c. Belts In three colors —White, Drab and Black. 
post paid. 25, 30, $6 and 42 inches. Can be used without belt. 

To show the ‘'Duplez” Ls to sell It. We know what we are talking about in 
making this statement, for we have agents who formerly sold other fasteners and 
are now selling the Duplex” exolusively. It beats them all. 

Erelusive territory and Uberal commission, 


THE CROCKER COMPANY, 409 Pine St., Providence, @. I. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD. 


E11za:—Dingy oil-cloth may be brighter 
by being washed with clean water with a li 
borax dissolved in it; wipe it with a flar 
cloth that you have dipped into milk and t 
wrung as dry as possible. 


place powered saffron in water and allow 
lace to lie in it, increasing the strength until 


desired tint is obtained. EZ Ze 
M. B. R.:—Oil marks and marks where LLRAg 


ple have rested their heads can be taken fr 
paper on drawing-room walls by mixing { 
clay with water to the consistency of cre: 
laying it on the spot and letting it remain to § 
following day, when it may be easily remo 
with a pen-knife or brush. So ee 

Miss F. R.:—Grexso and oil spots in wH# Z ALD gE 
goods may be eradicated with soap. ammonia 2 &™_—CO"——/*H 


SS 2° LZ 


water. For silks try first absorption. Sprin=7 — = 
the spot heavily with chalk or magnesia, plac, Ltt cosy 
a piece of blotting paper on both sides and ir= — ; 
ing with a warmiron. Many a housewife wv 
thinks she knows the best way to eradicate 
most common of all stains finds that withis 
few wecks after treatment the garment has 
unsightly ring where the spot was. This is 
to the fact that when the stain was rubbed 
grease loosened, it, lacking an absorbent, spr 
itself into the surrounding fabric. The ri 
way to remove a grease spot is as follows: t 
benzine, gusolene, turpentine or, best of all, e:= 
and moisten a large ring around the grease s 
gradually working toward the contre;.when | 
is reached, immediately saturate two piece2%jq 
blotting paper with the spirit, place one bencgag 
and the other on top and press with a weige 
By this means the grease will be sbsorbedZZ 
soon as dissolved. Care must be taken noe 2 _= ~ 
bring it near a flame. <i gia“ 
W.C. P.—Xou will find an excellent re@ZZZ=——S 
for the beverage mentioned in “ Extracts [ees 
Beverages,” published by us at 15 cents ; 
Copy. 4 
Marp MarIaAn:—Use two or three good-si; 
pinches of salt in the cheese straws. ; 


Marige:—To make chicken @ la casserole , 

joint a young chicken and heat three tue 
spoonfuls of butter in a casserole. In it sauZz— 
small onion and half a carrot, both cut in sli@~ 
Add a bay leaf, the chicken and a cupful ak A” 22{/ 222 2a oe 
half of white stock, cover closely and cook 242-422 Zz", 
three-fourths of an hour or until nearly ten@zzr"_—-_ “eo — —_ © 
Add the juice of half a lemon, a dozen pot<2zzzz-“ zzz ze | 
balls, cut with a French cutter and browt- 22222224 2 
half a dozen mushroom caps, peeled and sau?7=—~_—| - A 
in butter, and a seasoning of salt and pepe eee 
Cook ten minutes, remove the fat and serve _ BELZ 
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the casserole. 













paper on the wall. 


IxQuiREk: —To clean a papered wall 
ceed thus: Cut into eight pieces a large loa 
bread two days old. blow the dust off the v7 — 
with « pair of bellows, rub down with a pe ~~ 
of the bread in half-yard strokes, beginning === 
the top of the room, until the upper par2—~ ~~~ 
cleaned, then go round again, repeating unti] ~~ 
has been gone over. If grease spots app... --————— 
put blotting paper over the spots and pi-7= =~ = 
with a hot flat-iron. MA 


- 


—— a 


CORINNE:—To make an excellent cement © 
china: Soak two drachms of cut isinglassZ 
two ounces of water for twenty-four howz 
boil down to one ounce, add one ounce of sé z 
of wine and strain through linen. Mix t ——___—— ee 
while hot, with a solution of one drachm m4 4&4 ee e———— eee 
in one ounce of rectified spirit, and tritue-22- Zaz. 


thoroughly with a half drachm of powde@=—<-<=—-¢2——=— AZZ” <i 


gum ammoniac. ZELLLGAAS ZZ 
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A Serviceable :: 
Sewing Machine ® 


The ** SMITH & EGGE”’ 


2-5 Automatic 
7 Hand-Sewing 
Machine 


is not a toy but a thor- 
oughly 
Practical 
Automatic Tension 
Chain Stitch 


machine, with stitch 
and feed regulator, 
etc. Uses any kind of 
thread, silk or twist, 
and doesthe samestyle 
work asafull-sized ma- 
chine, Weighs but 24 
pounds; can be packed 
in hand bag or trunk; 
simple enough for a 
*hild to operate. Thou 
=sands now in use, 
“Smith & Egre ” qual- 
} Machine lity—any hardware 
Guaranteed dealer can tell you 
if directions What that means. 
ate followed. Delivered to any 
post or express office 
on receipt of price. Remit by registered letter, postal 
Grexpress money order. Circular on request. 


‘ SMITH & EGGE MFG. CO. 


Dept. B. BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


time with the silverabove referred to—and t 


Marks 
“ Bite” brand. 


BAWO & DOTTER 
French Department, 26 to 32 Barclay St., N. Y. 


Owners and Operators Elite Works, Limoges, France. 


YPSILANTI 


In all sizes and best materials. 
At Your Dealers. 
Send for booklet to the makers. 
HAY & TODD MFG. CO. 
YPSILANTI, MICH. 





and address, latest style. 
received. Booklet, “CARD STYLE,” FREE. 
Bd. SCHUSTER PTG. & ENG. co., Dept. Ny ST. LOUIS, Mo. 
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In this and the succeeding columns 
are shown 


Ladies’ Tea-Gowns 





and Wrappers 


in a great variety of effects. Patterns 


to correspond can be obtained at any 


Butterick Agency or Salesroom, 


The Butterick Publishing Co. 
(Limited). 


ecceeeee SYsaasa55 
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Ladies’ Empire Tea-Gown or Wrapper in Sweep 
Length, with or without the Circular Flounce: to be 
Closed all the way down orcut in Scollops at the Front 


Edges below the Bust and worn Open, 82 to 42 inches | 


bust, 6sizes. Price, 1s, or 25 cents. 





Ladies’ Wrapper, with Wattean Back: to be made | 
with a High or Square Neck, and with Bishop Sleeves | 
or with Blouee or Bell Sleeves in Three-Quarter Length. 
30 to 46 inches bust, 9 sizes. Price, 1s. or 3% cents. 











Ladies’ Tea Gown or aebeen to be made with 
Slightly Pompadoar or High Neck, witb Victorian or , 
Plain Sleeves, and with a Short Sweep or in Round 
Length. 80 to 46 inches bast, 9 aizes. Price, ls. cr 
25 cents. 








Armor Clad 
Stockings 

are two-ply cotton; triple heel, 
toe and knee, and are dyed our 
famous K-Toe 
Raven Black 
with lisle finish. 
They retail every 
where at 25c per 
pair, and save 
mothers much 
time ordinarily 
spent in darning 
the stockinys of 
their sturdy growing boys. 
Wewillsenda pair of Armor 
Clads FREE to every woman 
who will send us the retail 
price, 50c, for a pair of our 


K - Toe - Silk hose for 







womenand send us the name 
ofa dry goods dealer who 
does not already sell 

our hosiery. 


{ wear ’em.”’ 
K-Toe-Silk is a strong 


African cotton rendered 1us- 
: trous, which makes it look 
like silk. It wears as well and costs one-fifth as 
much. Send to-day, stating size of stockings. 
K-Toe-Silk, in colors, for Men or Misses, 35 cents: 
tor Infants, 2 cents. If not at your dealérs, send 
us his name and your order. We make lisle hose, 
worsteds and cashmeres in many styles. 
MANKATO MILLS COMPANY 
201 Elm Street, MANKATO, MINN. 


Hair 


to match your own ex- 

actly. Fine French hair 
switches, abundant 
yet light in weight. 


16in., 1%4-0z. = $1.00 
18 in., 134-0z. = $2.00 
20 in., 2-0z. = = $2.75 
16 in., 114-02. (gray) $2.00 


Others from $8.00 to $15.00, 

according to size. Send 

money and sample of your 

hair, and we send switch— 
repaid. Money back 
f not satisfactory. 


ning \it 


F fh (Ey 


Write for Ulustrated ecat- 
alogue, showing latest hair 
dressings, Woe, PomPapouns, 
Banos, Ere, 


J.G.JAPP & CO. 
Dept. B. 


CINCINNATI, 0. 
The Standard for 20 yrs, 








r Abdominal 
Supporters 


noune better after purpice 
2» Operations or for Corpulency. Made 
to order. Best Stout Silk (extra weight), 
@6.00; Silk, $4.50; Selected Linen, $8.75. 


IMPROVED .. 


Seamless Heel ELASTIC STOCKINGS 


A necessity to all who are afflicted with VARI- 
CO8E VEINS. Most comfortable, ha costing leas 
than others. Made to order. t Stout Silk, 
$2.85; Selected Linen. $1.25. 


OUR PATENTED KNEE-CAPS 


for weak and rheumatic joints entirely do away 
with the terrible gouging at back of knee. caused 
occ anne, the old style. Made to order. Best 
Stout Silk, @1.50; Selected Linen, 81.00. 


We also make a full line of Bandages for Athletes. 
WE GUARANTEE « perfect| Order by Mail. 


jt - the beat quality and the Send for Mlustrated Cata- 


st prices tn America. 
ick if not aatiafied. ene and Self-Measurement 


FRANK W. GORSE CO., Highlandville, Mass. 


sone E¥ES Dr [SAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 





Money 
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The Great Double-Track Scenic 
Highway to the 


Low Rates 
West 


$7 O 3 5 St. Paul, Minneapolis 


and Return 


$95 00 Hot Springs, South 


Pan-American 
Exposition 3 


Reached directly by the 

















Dakota and Return 


$D5 00 en 
S40 8 sali eee 


Tickete sold July 1 to 9and September 1 to M. 
Return limit October 8L 





4525 
Ladies’ Tea-Gown or Wrapper. with Boleros and 


Garibaldi Sleeves. 30 to 44 inchcs bast, 8 sizes, Price, 
1s. or 25 cente. 





Lehigh Valley $5020 rent Toma 


Tickets sold July 6to18. Return limit August 81. 


Rates named are from Chicago; through rates on 
application to any agent, or address 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RY. 


306 Washington Street, Boston 
461 Broadway, New York City 


Railroad 
PROTECTED BY AUTOMATIC 
ELECTRIC BLOCK SIGNALS. 


Stone Ballasted. 


Unequalled train service. Entrancing scenery. 
Special accommodations to patrons. 





4245 


STOP-OVER AT NIAGARA FALLS WITHOUT Ladies’ Tea-Gown or Wrapper, with Watteaun Back 
EXTRA CHARGE. and *'1850"’ Sleeves. (To be made with a Sweep or 
Pamengers holding tickets via the Lehigh Valley Rail- in Round Length.) 30 to 44 inches buet, 8 sizes. Price, 


road and its connections (eastbound, destined to Gien- 1g, or 25 cente. 
eva and pointa east thereof, westbound sold at Geneva 
and points east thereof) are privileged to stop-over at 

) Niagara Falls without extra charge. The stop-over 
may be for any length of time from one to ten days— 
not exceeding the latter. 

Tickets may be purchased and baggage checked 
through at any Lehigh Valley station, or stations of 
ee lines where regular tickets are on sale to THE NEW SCALE Fischer yields a wonderfulis 

pure quality of Tone, combined with great power 
and durability; 1t stamps the Fischer Piano with 


an individuality that no other plano poaseases. 


For descriptive matter of the route, its 
mountains, lakes and resorts, address 


CHAS. S. LEE, General Passenger Agent, 
New York. 





Years 
Established 





BY OUR NEW METHOD of Easy Payments 





4459 every home is at once enabled to possess and 

\ Oe enjoy a High-Grade Piano. Pianos delivered to 

ee ; ll parts of the United States. Write for cata- 

“UF Ladies’ Watteau Tea-Gown or Wrapper, with Sailor o 
oe! Collar and Bell Sleeves. (To be made in Round or HORUS LEPUIS Gnd ath Particulars: 
ye BA Conventional Sweep Length.) 30 to 44 inches bust, J. & C. FISCHER 
Oo 8 sizes. Price, le. or 25 cents. 
1, 33 Union Square—West, New York, N. Y. 





y 
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So ee HUMAN HAIR GOODS. Positively finest ever offered. 
No Trouble “}% We Challenge All Others ia Prices and Quality. 
Patent Nos. 528,968, 550,258. - f 


af oz. 2 in., $1.50 8 oz. 24 im., @2.50 

a Gre ohrab. Bina end opentac in Fin 
A WORD TO MOTHERS Pe 0) 

The Rubens Shirt 1s a veritable life preserver. It 


from & to 100 per cent. extra. ur Switches 
are made of finest French Cut Human Hair, 

affords full protection to lungs and abdomen, thus pre- 

venting colds and coughs, 80 fatal to a great many chil- 


free from units, nataral color and guar- 
8 
dren. Get them at once. Take no others, no matter i 


anteed not to fade. A rt stem. 
Send sample of hair and size wanted. We 
what your unprogressive dealer says. If he doesn't iy 
keep them write to us. The Rubens Shirt has gladdened an oy 





Sop 


\, 
™*, 
Ds ; 
See he 


2 ee 
STILE 
5 










Ne o 
M 
s 


and send to you on approval. Remit money 
to us, if entirely satisfactory; otherwise return 


will match perfectly in color and quality 
the hearta of thousands of mothers ; therefore we want Switch to us by mail. Orders filled promptly. 


——— 


{t accessible to all the world, and no child ought to be 








without it. \ Parisian Hair Co., Chicago, ill. 
They are made in merino, wool. silk and wool and all silP ih 7 

to fit from birth to six years. Sold at Dry-Goods Stores. - 

Circulars. with Price. List, free. Manufactured by 43 7 CAN N [ NG MADE EASY 

E. M. MARBLE & CO., 94 Market Street, Chicago, II. 4371 





: Don't fail to put up Raspberries, Cherri t 
Ladies’ Wrapper, with Watteaun Back, and having a | Beans, Tematocs, Foun Beeta, etc., this year ty one 
foe 


FREE ff you will send the name of | Sjeeve that may be made i ing 8S ered | eaxy method. Good also for fruit canned old and cles. 

BOYS PAPE oe aie oe Hees of ace. ~ to a Band. (To be ace tare Aeaeeen on in Nodea oe ane sed Ut years thousands Onis fer 
e v for 3 mon ree. @ : ga. to use injseve uarts. Club rates. want 

preuteat boye’ ps published, Address with stamp. Length.) 30 to 46 inches bust, 9 sizes. Price, 18. or 25 » ‘AMERICAN WOMEN'S CANNIN o co. ed. 

THE STAR, 20 Marion Street, OAK PARK, ILL, | cents. 824 8. Mechanic St., Jackson, Mich. 
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ARE YOU THE 


‘RIGHT SHAPE ? 


WRIGHT 
BUST 
- FORM 


It fills 









OS:00S. Se Ladies’ Wrapper, with Watteau Back and Rolling or 
wraps Standing Collar: to be in Short Sweep or Round 
Length, and made with or without the Lining. 30 to 


the only way to secure 4 | 46 inches bust, 9 sizes, Price, 1s. or 25 cents. 


PEREECT 
FIGURE 


It suppiies all deficiencies of contour, and sustains but not re 
strains the wearer affording grace, style,health,comfort,long 
wear, and a perfect-fitting gown. They are made inall styles 
and shapes, and of all materials. Send for illustrated booklet. 


Jeans, $1.50 and $2.50. Sateens, $3.50 and $3.75. 


ALL COLORS. Send height, Take Measures over Dress, 
at Waist, at Bust, and Length from Under Arm to Waist. 
Mail these measurements with price. Your money back 
if not satieafied. AGENTS WANTED. 


WRIGHT BUST FORM CO., 
164 Sth Ave, NEW YORK. Factory : Newark, N. d. 





“Par. Dec.2e-is0¢,/ 


“ MORRISON” 
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Skirt Ladies’ Wrapper, with Tucked Front, and Fancy 
and Collars that may be Omitted. (To be made with a 
Short Sweep or in Round Length.) 30 to 46 inches 
Suit bust, 9 sizes. Price, 1s. or 25 cents. 
Hanger 
for 
Well 
Groomed 
Women 





Old Way. 


Keep your clothes always shapely, smooth and stylish, 
beak iriee like new, by using the f Morrison * Sult Hanger. 
Hang therm correctly and they will need less pressing 
and will thus wear longer. The “ Morrison" then saves 
you money. Only one “ Morrison "’ Hanger is needed to 
hold a complete suit, while most other makes hold but 
one garment. Thus ours is the cheapest hanger made. 
Send only 40c. for one set, or $1.00 for three. Express 
prepald. We guarantee satisfaction or money refunded. 
Agents wanted everywhere. Address, 


Meee rac Sean ear 
MEDINA’S HAIR 


Our Way. 











Ladies’ Wrapper, having the Front and Back Tucked 
in Yoke Outline. (To be made with Three-Quarter or 
Full-Length Sleeves and with a Sweep or in Round 
Length.) 30 to 44inches bust, 8 sizes. Price, Is. or 25 
cents. 






are warranted to be the 
Best AND CHEAPEST for 
same quality. Write us, giv- 
ine description of what you 
want, and sample of shade 
desired. and we will send 
you by mail any style that 
you may examine and com- 
pare prices and quality be- 
fore paying your money. 
hoods sent to responsible 
parties STRICTLY CONFI- 
DENWTIALLY. If not satisfac- 
tery return tous. Circular 
Free. 





















Hase you fried Medina’s 
Rico Baim, the great Hair 
Grower ' Moat ali drug 
giats well it. 








6 99 200 per cent. | 
Your Own Boss.” profit’ made | 
bv Live Agents, both sex, selling U.S. Metal 

Polish; Standard Goods; send for free sam- 

Je to-day and go to work. Address 

as. W. HOFFMAN, Expert Polish Maker, 

> Washington St, ndianapolis, Ind. 





3731 


Ladie~’ Tea-Gown or Wrapper, with a Sweep or in 


Round Lencth. 30 to 46 inches bust, 9 sizes. 
Is. or 25 cents. 











Price, |. 


Baby’s Comfort and 
Mother's Joy. 


The Acme 
i Shoulder | 
ie Diaper 
Suspender | 


is light, loose and 
elastic, and obvi- 
ates the necessity 
of binding the 
diaper tightly around the 
baby’s body; and at the 
same time holds it well 
up: while its elasticity 
allows the baby free use 
of its limbs. It is thor- 
oughly washable. 

THE ACME SHOULDER 
DIAPER SUSPENDER takes 
all peers off of the 
child's hips while its 
bones are soft and com- 
pressible, thereby allow- 
ing better development of 
the pelvis. It is endorsed 
by leading physicians, a few of whom are: 
1 Dr. P. H. Reiche, Dr. Robert ‘I. Wilson, } 

Dr. Joseph E, Clagett and Dr. John B. Hart, 

i of Baltimore, Md. 


For Sale at Leading Dry Goods Stores. 
PRICE, 25 CENTS, 
or we will send it, postage paid, upon receipt of 25 cts, 


KEYS, COLLIER & TILLARD, 
8 Leonard Street, New York City, | 

















































AMERICA’S GREATEST 
WATERING PLACE, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS 


No person who comes east this 
year from a distant point of the 
country should go home without 
seeing SARATOGA SPRINGS, the 
most beautiful as well as the most 
popular watering place on this 
continent. 

The annual Grand Floral Fes- 
tival will be held at Saratoga the 
first week in September. 

Saratoga Springs is only 354 
hours from New York; 634 hours 
from Boston’; 74 hours from 
Buffalo by the ~* 


NEW YORK CENTRAL 


For a copy of “Saratoga the Beautiful,” 
“Four Track Series" No. 22, send a postage 
stamp to George H. Daniels, Genera! Passen- 
ger Agt., New York Central & Hudson River 
Kallroad, Grand Central Station, New York. 


Free to Mothers 


Send us the name of a dealer who does not keep the 


°**M’? Wai 
aist 

and the number of children you buy waists for, 
and we will send you free one of our 
best grade “ M”’ waists if you enclose 
6c. U.S. postage, Give age of child. 
Save children’s health and 
fizures by suspending clothes 
fiom the shoulders—the “M” 
Waist does this and never 
.. loses its shape. 











The tapes are sewed firmly on 
the knitted fabric and carry 


the weight from the shoulders. 
Extra wide and extra strong 
tapes to pin hose supporters on. 





MINNEAPOLIS 
KNITTING WORKS 


632 Bryant Avenue N, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Dr SAACTHOMPSO 





lafilicted with 
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aa 
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Colors Stay Bright 


and fast, if in starching you add to the 
starch a little 


PURE POWDERED 


BORAX 


In these days of highly colored shirt 
waists, shirts and other garments, a 
knowledge of how to use borax in the 
laundry is an essential part of the house- 
hold economy. Borax sets colors— 
not fades them. Explicit directions for 
all household uses appear in our free 
booklet, “ Borax in the House,” sent to 
all on request. Address our Chicago 
office, 


PACIFIC COAST BORAX CO., 
San Francisco Chicago New York 


HOW OLD ARE YOU? 


The complexion’s 
the tell-tale. No : 
matter how good 
yours may be, 

















Ladies’ Yoke House- Dress or Wrapper. (To be made 
with a Sweep or in Round Length.) °%0 to 44 inches 
buat, 8 sizes. Price, is. or 25 cente. 


Results count, not mere claims. Not €x- 
actly what we say, but what the 


Iver Johnson Fire-Arms 


do, that determines their value to the 

sportsman. Can be opened, closed and fired 

without changing position of the hands. 
Ask your dealer or send for free circulars. 


Iver Johnson’s 





Benzoin Arms and Cycle. Works, 
Beauty FITCHBURG, MASS. N. Y. Office, 99 Chambers St 
Cream Manufacturs'* les, Guns and Revolvers: aaa 


Established 1871. Catalogue Free. 


will improve it. It 
contains Soluble 
Benzoln, which is 
readily assimilated 
by the skin, restor- 
ing, strengthening, 
‘ revi- 
ving 











4633 ae Make Your Own Lace 





and Ladies’ Yoke Wra , to be made with a Sweep Do you want 3 A New Industry— 
’ Sale or in Rouod Length. 30 to 46 inches bust, 9 sizes. | £0 make Money e Lace Making at Home.’ 
ways Price, 1s. or 25 cents. . A SURE income can be 


7 P IM- 

ae PROVING IT. A Summer necessity, excel- 
lent for sunburn. Price €1.00. Send 2-cent stamp for 
a liberal sample and book, **HINTS ON BEAUTY.” 


The MADAME TAXIS TOILET CO. 
869 68rd Street Suite 901 Chieago, Illa. 


YOUR FIGURE 


DUPLICATED 


in adress form. Exact model guaranteed. 
Renders trying on of dresses unnecessary, 
and assures perfect fit. A great boon to 
stout or delicate women. 


Write for Catalogue. 


HALL-BORCHERT DRESS FORM CO. 
125 W. 82d St., 78 Franklin St., N.Y. - 


earned at home with our 


‘*PRINCESS 
LACE LOOM’’ 


It is something entirely 
NEW. With it can be wor- 
en the most beautiful Val- 
enciennes and Torchon 
Laces. Something never 
done in America before! Easy to learn and easy to 
work, and the lace produced is equal to the finest im 
ported hand-made lace. Ladies who desire to make 
| lace for their own use, or those who desire to make 
| money, should write at once for our FREE book giving 
full particulars of this wonderful little loom. Libera! 
commission allowed to Agents. 


| TORCHON CO-OPERATIVE LACE CO, 








Dept. A, 40 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Thorough, scientific course by mail, adapted to 
individual needs. Long Established. Respon- 








sible. Successful. Practical Instructors 
experienced and competent. Editors 

of & popular publications, 

Our students’ contri- 





Ladies’ Round-Yoke Wrapper, with Unider-Arm 
Gore, Rolling or Standing Collar, Bishop or Two-Seam 
Sleeves, and Fitted Body-Lining that may be omitted. | CORRESPOND 
30 to 46 inches bust, 9 sizes. Price, Yd. or 20 cents. \ SCHOOL OF JOURSALISR, 

‘ No. 132 Majestic Bldg., Detroit, Mick. 


—_——[]$$S—S 


All good, all tested: all practical, in **Butterick’s 

Correct Cookery,’’ ‘25 cents, 

THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO., Tamited. 
7 to 17 W eat 18th Street, New York, N. r 


SHIRTWAIST SET! 





Cannot collapse, gives a constant flow, pre- 
vents choking. All on account of the little 
collar. At your druggists, or send 2c. for @ 
sample ; 60c. for a dozen. 

FREE—* Mother's free Library’’(6 booklets). 
DAVIDSON RUBBER CO., 19 Milk 8t., Boston. 





Any picture you mail 


. , » us reproduced on these? 

‘ handsome cuff buttons 

~* e - | and four shirtwalst studs 

Vy v , and the whole sent com- 
a a 





plete for $1.00. We alse 
make scarf pins, hat pips. 
watch charms, brooches. 
belt buckles and medal- 
lions. Write us for oir 
, illustrated catalogue. 
) Set ca 
¢ return t uP- 
injured. Agents wanted. 
CRANLEY PHOTO BUTTON MF6E. ; 
8585 State Street, m. 


Highest Award at Paris 
EXPOSITION OF 1900, RECEIVED BY THE 
McDOWELL 


— Dressmaking Simplified. 
» SYSTEM . 2 . 
ra PaTentep No one using o Chart or Square can 
/ compete with The McDowell Garment 
1. Y Dratting Machine in Cutting Styhsh, 
il) Gracefuland Perfect-fitting Garments. 
PA Easy to Learn, Rapid to Use, Fits any 
7 Form, Follows every Fashion. An in- 
er ion vention as Usefui as the Sewing Ma- 


chine. FREE 80 days to test at your Ladies’ Square-Yoke Wrapper, with Under-Arm reer = = 
it} own home, Send for illust. Circular. | Gore, and Standing or Rolling Collar. 30 to 46 inches peraral gi Oye atay el a 
THE MeDOWELL CO., Dept. a, 6 W. 14th St., New York, | bust, 9 sizes. Price, 9d. or 20 cents. | re * anh 













es 


J 





butionsgiven Students 
5 fare , 
eee a2 suceessfol 
| at liberal and . ! 
rates. 


ow logue tres ais 


gir:@eaia 2» ~~» 





eee, ar var 


time to take 

pictures 

: We are not 
in the 
Camera Trust 


and therefore we can 
geil you direct fro 
‘Saaeory. 


The Camera 
that has sold for $10, we sell for $6 
All Loaded, Ready to Take Pictures 


No fancy prices. 
No middleman'’s profit. 


Kozy Camera 


is the best camera in the market. It folds up 
to go in the pocket. Simple in construction. 
Takes pictures ys x34. Send for book, 100 
testimonials, and other printed matter. 

THE BEDFORD CAMERA does not fold up 
hlms and oo pictures 3% x 3 
CAMERA takes 4x ictures on 
Price for either, ail oaded, $3.00 


KOZY CAMERA co. 
26 Warren Street, - Boston, Mass. 


pag 
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— SAVETHE DEALERS PROFITS 


FOR GIRLS 


AN ELEGANT 


Gold or Silver Hair Clasp 


with a beautiful silk rib- 
bon bow, and a pamphlet in colors describing 
and illustrating Its use sent postpaid for 25c. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
BUZZACOTT, 75th St. Chicago, Ill. 


MAKE MONEY at HOME 


by taking our course of lessons in Millinery by Mail. 
We guarantee to instruct so thoroughly that you can make 
all vour own hate in the latest styles or engage in busi- 











Nea.  riacaee ee earn $15 to = per week. We keep 
you inform n all the advan les_and sell you 
WAT ERTALS : at WHOLESALE PI ICES. Let us tell 


you how to start a profitable business in your own bome. 
FRE Send to-day for our beautiful book- 
let. ** De Faye’sa Famons Hata.” 

SiR De FAVE COMPANY, 181 Wabash Avenue, Chieago, Dl. 


New Idea in Trunks 


The Stallman Dresser Trunk 
constructed on new ek i Draw- 
em verytan of nay ee i 
everyt and eve ng ts 
hee tf The bottom as acceasible = 
ye thet the baggage 

the top. D more than a good Sox 
trunk. Sent C. O. D. with privilege 
7) 6 60of «examination. Send %c. stamp 
==> for illustrated catalogue. 


F. A. STALLMAN, 
49 W. Spring St., 






Columbus, 0. 


A WONDERFUL RUFFLER 


and Braider that attaches to any 
machine. Slipson regular sew- 
ing foot. You can do better work 
and save time, labor and money b 

f using the little Wonder Ruffler an 

Braider. Durable and practical. 
Thousands used. Sent prepaid for 
50 cents. Money back ff not satis- 
fled. Agents—write for profitable 
proposition. Big demand. 


SEWISG MACHINE ATTACHHENT WORKS, Rox 18, Muncle, Ind. 


ORNAMENTAL FENCE 


2S designs, all steel. 
Handsome. durable.— 
spaeiat inguconents © 
SSpectal inducemen 

tt ee Specia and cemeteries. 


Or Catalogue FREE. 


XXXXXEX ©=KOKOMO FENCE 

RAAAAD Bey MACHINE CO., 
460 North St., 

aca Kokomo, Indiana. 
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Answers to Correspondents 


THE HOUSEHOLD—{ Continued). 


SaLLIE:—The following method of launder- 
ing handkerchiefs is highly commended: Place 
six drops of bluing in two quarts of water, add 
u piece of raw starch the size of a filbert and 
let it dissolve, being careful that none of it set- 
tles to the bottom of the bowl. The handker- 
chiefs having been washed and dried in the 
usual way, dip each one separately in the water, 
moving it about a little to make it thoroughly 
wet, and squeeze it as nearly dry as possible 
with the hands. When all have been treated in 
this way lay them smoothly in a towel and 
place them in the clothes basket. To iron 
them, lay each one flat on the board or table. 
smooth it on both sides, make a fold two inches 
decp across the handkerchief, press it in Jightly 
with the iron and then make another fold 
across the first. The handkerchief should then 
look exactly as it did when purchased. 


INNOCENT :—Rice water is excellent for wash- 
ing challis, To launder this matcrial, proceed 
as follows: Boil two pounds of common rice in 
three gallons of water or a little less, and let 
the whole become nearly cool. Wash the 
material thoroughly in the liquid, using the rice 
as soap; and then pour off and preserve the 
water. Rubthe challis well in the sediment of 
rice, rinse in the water that was poured off, and 
immediately hang the garments to dry. 


ANNETTE:— Why not give a rose luncheon? 
The rose, of course, will be the flower used 
in the decorations, potted bushes being placed 
on the porches, in the hall and wherever else 
they will produce a good effect. Beside each 
plate place a souvenir in the shape of a fringed 
badge of pink satin, on which inscribe in silver 
lettering the date of the entertairment and a 
short quotation from one of the noted poets who 
have sung of roses. Serve the ices in cups 
placed on plates in beds of green rose-leaves. 


JOSEPH :—A most artistic wedding gift would 
be a piece of Dutch silver, and among tlie pieces 
to be found in this quaint ware are tea-caddies, 
bread-forks, candlesticks, salt cellars, miniature 
violins, ornamental ships, windmills, sugar 
dishes, etc. An ivory miniature of a celebrated 
woman of the French salon, a pretty piece of 
Copenhagen or Coalport ware, or a téte-d-téte 
set in Sevres, Minton or other richly decorated 
china would also be appreciated. 


SUNSHINE :—Pulverized pipe-clay will clean 


white canvas slippers. 


OLD CusTOMER:— You cannot safely use either 
soap bark or gasoline for cleaning a crépe de 
Chine dress, and we would advise sending it toa 
scourer. Try the prepared dyes sold by drug- 
gists for dyeing your hat. 


MOTHER :—Mangles are used by hotels and 
institutions for pressing household linen. 


C. C.:—It is said by authorities that salt 
water will set the colors of cotton materials. 
Place three gills of salt in four quarts of water, 
heat the latter, put in the fabrics and Jet them 
remain until the water is cold. 


Busy :—Lay the scorched shirt-bosom where 
it will receive the direct rays of the sun. This 
treatment will remove the marks of scorching 
from any fabric, unless the defacement 1s too 
serious. 


L. A. W.:—Leave the question of warp for 
your silk-rag portiére to the weaver. 


WINIFRED:—The bluish color on the pianc 
is caused by the action of damp air on the 
polish. Rub the surface thorougly with a bit 
of chamois moistened with a drop or two of 
sweet oil, and finish by going over it with the 
bare hand. No polishing material is eaval to 
the hand for fine surfaces. 
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Grecian 
Bust 
Girdle 


“CORSET REST”’ 
A Natural Bust Sup- 













BU 










port and Back Brace. 
Supports from the Le 
the bust. Affords unre- 
stricted motion of the 
- Supports skirts 
For Housewear, Négligé, Golfing, Bathing and Physi- 
cal Culture, Tennls, Athletice,Cor ulency, Maternity, 
Nursing and all hygtenic wear. Endorsed by thous- 
72, White Imported Batiste... 
Style 40, White Summer Netting .. . Postpaid 
Bust measure 80 to BO inches. Circular on request. 


shoulders and retains 
Grecian | 
and hose. Launders. 
ands. The garment of the day. 
CLASSIC CORSET CO., Chicago, I11. 






the natural position of 
ws GIRDLE 
Light, soft and cool. 
Style 64, White, Drab or Black Satec 
| "| $1.50 






As sweet as a flower, 

As enduring asa jewel, 

Is beauty when nour- 
ished by 


MILK... 
WEED 
CREAM. 


the natural skin food. 


A constant source of pleasure and satisfac- 
tion. BERNHARDT, the ‘‘ divine Sarah,”’ 
says: ‘Marv elously good for the Skin and 
Complexion.’’ 50c. jar at drug stores or by 
mail. Sample for stamp. 

F. F. INGRAM & CO., 50 Tenth St., Detroit, Mich. 


DR. SCOTT'S 
Electric Hair Brush, 
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It relieves nervous headaches, and is of 
assistance in stimulating the scalp ; removes 
GU ARANTEE if not satisfactory, money will 
be refunded. Bristle, not wire. 
99 
m» Ye “PRISCILLA 
a Sterling Silver Thimble 
The best thimble at anywhere 
near the price. Heavy and dur- 
mam inside of top. Ask your 
dealer; if he hasn't them 
SIMONS, BRO. ‘& CO., Philadelphia. Established 1839 
AND SATIN ee for 
aot pieces, assorte cs ors, 10¢c.; 
packages, 25c.; A large package, 
Stitches with every order. Quilt “Patterns, 10c. each. 
LADIES’ ART COMPANY, 188, ST. LOUIS, ae 
Tells how to make all kinds Toys, Steam En 
gines, Photo Cameras. Windmills, Microscopes, 
allan Harps, Boats, from « ae to a 
schooner; also Kites, Masks, Balloons, rane 
Slings, 
Stiita, Rabbit and Bird Traps, hing Teckle, 
and many ctherse. All is made so plain that a 
trations. Thia book by mall, 1Me., 4-Zie. 
CLAR. L. vere 


druff, thereby making the hair long and glossy. 
Dr. GEO. A. SCOTT, 870 Broadway, New York. 
rice 25 centa. 
able. Look for trade mark 
order direct from us. B 
Crazy Patch. A la ackage, 
all colors, Embroidery. Silk, We., Sheet of Crazy 
Electric Telezraphs, Telephones, Megic Lanterns, 
Tov Houses, Bow and Arrow, Pop Guns, 
boy can easily make them. 209 handecme Illus 
Byracune, 





Learn Dressmaking ,,,s,i¢%, succemtunl 
and Dress Drafting tem of Dress Drafting 
T HOM 


and Drea ine: Prac- 
tical, Simple, Complete. 

Opens way for paying positions. Traine women to make 

their own garments.» Write for special offer. 

HOME INSTRUCTION CO., BR) 410; 256 Sth Avenue, New ¥e-k 
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Fragrant 


Sozovont 


a Perfect Liquid Dentifrice 


for the 


Teeth s Breath 


Sozopont 
| Tooth Powder 


'The Best that Money and 
|\Experience can Produce. 


“J ZODONT LIQUID, 25c 
»GZODONT POWDER, 25c C 
Tai ge Liquid and Powder, 75c 
At all stores or by mail for the price. 
for the postage, 3 cents. 


HALL & RUCKEL, New York 


THE SAFLIN 


cultivates naturally the 
Straight Front and Erect Figure 


SAHLIN PERFECT FORM 
and CORSET COMBINED 


Is identified by having ne hooks, no clasps, no laces, no 
atrings, no heavy steels, Avoid imitations, and accept 
no substitutes. 


The Sahlin Perfect Form and Corset Combined 


retains all the good and 
avoida the evil of the 
ordinary corset. 
Nothing is Jost in 
style or shape. Bust “ 
will not cave in and 
therefore padding or 
interlining is 
avoided. Theef- 
fect as here 
shown is an 
exact repro 
duction of a 
verfect form 
obtained 
only by 
wearing 
“THE 
SAHLIN”" 
‘*No Corsetis 
ps NeCCSSATY, as 
Patented July 26th, 1898, as to, and Feb. 20th, 1900, 
bined. Approved and endorsed by physicians and health 
reformers. Only to be worn to be appreciated. Every gar- 
ment guaranteed, Made in Corset Coutil, white and drab: 
also, White Summer Netting. Price, best grade, $1.50; 
medium, $1.00. Ask your dealer; if he cannot supply you, 
order direct, adding 18 cents for postage. Write for FREE 
Catalogue. 


Sahlin Corset Co., 260 Franklin St., Chicago, III. 


WHY NOT DRESS WELL? 


The simplest gown looks well if 
it fits trimly without using 
pins—The 


DPutscitlda 


TE 
Skirt and Waist Hokler 
does its work perfectly 
~holds skirt up and 
waist down—need not 
be removed for laund- 
ering—put on to stay, 
never wears or tears off 
Among thousands of let- 






Sample 














































one complaint — always 
orders for more, At your 
dealer’s—if not, send us his 
' } name and 10c, and we send direct, 

GOODSPEED M’F’G CO., 
_O} 712 MAIN ST., ANN ARBOR, MICH. 





PARKER'S 
: HAIR BALSAM 
’ Cleanses and beautifles the hair. Pro 
a luxuriant growth. 


motes 

Never Falls to Reatore Gray Hatr 
to ita Youthful Color. 

Cures scalp diseases and hair falling. 
Mec, and $1.00 at Drugvists. 













THE DELINEATOR. 


Answers to Correspondents DIP «FRONT 
Me 


THE TOILET, ETC. 


B. L. H.:—To cure ring worm. to one part 
sulphuric acid add sixteen to twenty parts 
water, use a brush or feather and apply it to 
the parts night and morning. A few dressings 
will generally cure. If thesolution is too strong, 
dilute it with water; and if the irritation 
is excessive, rub on a little oil or softening ap- 
plication, but always avoid soap. 


I. P.:—The mixture could be used on the 
fuce as well vs the hands. The almond oil will 
have the same effect as cocoa bu:ter. 


Miss L.:—You may rub the spots on your 
face with peroxide of hydrogen. We do not 
advise the use of bleaches f.r the hair. 


SUBSCRIBER:— Alcohol is one of the best cos- 
metic remedies. It dissolves and removes fatty 
secretions and gives the skin tone and glossi- 
ness. Of course, it should be diluted in order 
to deprive itof its irritating quality. Glycerine, 
a near chemical relation to alcohol, is much em- 
ploved as a beautifying agent. Ina pure state 
and freely diluted it is not irritating. 


HaAZEL:—To relieve the itching of the scalp. 


shampoo the hair thoroughly once a week with 


green soap, obtainable from any druggist. Mas- 
sage thoroughly as the friction will bring about 
a healthy condition of the scalp. If the trouble 
continues, it will be well to consult a skin 
specialist. 

ASCERTAIN :—Moist hands may be made morc 
comfortable by washing and brushing them in 
tepid water in which a few grains of alum ora 
few drops of aromatic sulphuric acid have been 
dissolved. Dry them with a rough towel and 
dust the palms with talcum powder. 


RitA AND OTHERS :—To make cream of al- 
mnonds, which is said to whiten and soften the 
skin, tuke a@ half ounce each of white wax and 
spermaceti, and three ounces of oil of almonds. 
Subject to gentle heat and then gradually add 
two ounces of orange flower water. Whisk 
well until the whole forms a white cream. 


Country GirRL:—To make elder-flower wa- 
ter, pluck the flowers, cut off the stalks quite 
close upto the blossoms, and place the lat- 
ter in an earthenware jar; then cover with 
water, heat to the boiling point, strain, and bot- 
tle for use. Two ounces of spirits of wine to 
one quart of this water will help to preserve it. 


C, A. P.:—The only certain treatment for 
hang-nails is to cut them off close with sharp 
ecissors and then let the wound heal under a 
tiny piece of court plaster; do not attempt to 
pull them out, for acute pain will result. Borax 
softens the finger nails and makes them amen- 
able to treatment. 


C. D. M.:—Tattoo marks are generally con- 
sidered indelible. but if produced by the inser- 
tion of some carbonaceous mitter, it is said that 
they wil! disappeur if the skin is well rubbed 
with a salve ot pure acetic acid and lard, then 
with a solution of potash, and finally with 
hydrochloric acid, 


J. &.:—One with eezema should inquire of 
a physician as to the advisability of using a lo- 
tion containing corrosive sublimate, 


A. D.:—Rich fonds should he avoided by 
those having oily complexions, and in washing 
plenty of soap and warm water should be used. 
A simple wash for an oiiy face is made of one 
ounce of tincture of benzoin in a pint of elder 
flower water. Drop in the benzoin slowly to 
prevent curdling. 


Mrs. R. S.:—Scars often result from the 
removal of moles by unskilled hands. There- 
fore, if these marks are upon the face. we would 
advise securing the services of a skin specialist 
for their eradication. 





WAISTHOLDER AND 
SKIRT SUPPORTER 


| 

The Dip Front effect can be obtained with any skirt ) 
and waist. Requires no special preparation of ether ' 
skirt or waist. oe pe skirt supporter at back 
with attachment efving ip effect at front as ahown in 
right hand figure. Can worn, with or without corsets. 
reversible on belt giving long or short dip. 

In ordering state whether to be worn with or without 
corsets. Belt adjustable to any waist size. Sent prepaid 
by mail for 25 cents (stamps will do). Agents Wanted. 

\ 


DIP FRONT WAIST HOLDER CO. 
72 Monroe Street 
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CHICAGO 


p HAIR SWITCHES ‘ws 


About One-Third Ordinary Prices 
Send a small sample of vour hain—Send 
no Meney}; we will make and send you tr 
mail, postpaid, A FINE HUMAN 
HAIR SWITCH, an exact match, made 
22 inches long, from selected baman hat, 
welghs 24 ounces, short stem. It 
. perfectl satisfactory, either 
) aend $1.50 by mail within 10 days 
| or take orders for 8 witches at 
@1.50 each among your friends and ses4 
to us without any money.we to send to them 
direct by mail to be paid for 10 damyae after 
recelved Sf perfectly estisfactory, and yes 
can then have the switch we send FREE 
for your trouble. Everything in hair goods 
sent fo plain packages. 
“Fe CHICAGO HAIR EMPORIUM 
Box 6, 125 Dearborn &t., CHICAGO. 











the New Dip. Belt Buckle 
SOC Bess 


prepaid 


Roman Gold. Oxidised 
Silver and Gun Metal. 
Warranted durablo and 


untarnishable. 
Our beautiful illustrated of 
Sterling Rilver and Metal Novel ty 
mil FREE, CROSBY HFG. CO. 
Dept. A 8, 856 Broadway, New Yerk. 








We teach embroidery, gi 
individual instruction by mai 
Furnish all neceseary materials 
free to pu ils taking entire 
course, that when worked up 
will sell for more than you pay 
forthe lessons. We give em 
ployment to adva: pupils, 
not at big prices: but work the 
year round. We fit others to 
each classes,or gointo business 


BY MAIL for themselves. We sell etendsrd 


goeds,and money Cor. 
ticelli, B. ¢ A. Silk, ete. Write for uote eas? a 
plans for yness. HOME NEEDLEWORK (0., 55 State St., Chicage 


= The Hot Days 


vi have come, when the luxury of 
7 the bath is enjoyable to both 


LEARN TO 
EMBROIDER 










See 










= ie: —) 


i) old and young. Anticipate this 
vert pleasure and order a“ Mosely” 
" now. Be in season—don"t de 
lay. Thousands testify to their 
: completeness aS a per 
waetect bath for city, sub- 
a urb, Village or farm. 
} Folding and Staticoeary Bath 
as ube, Improved Water Heaters, 
Gas, Gasoline or Oil. Cleseta, ete., a epecialty. 
————CATALOGUE FREE 
MOSELY FOLDING BATH TUB CO., 305 E, Dearborn St., Chicage. 
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THIS AUTOGRAPH IS NEVER ON 
A POOR SHADE-ROLLER 
AND NEVER ABSENT 
FROM AGOOD . 


GET. 





Miss Weldon will 
take six young 
ladies abroad. 


European Travel 


Address for pros- i a es 


pectus of the trip, | Restricted; Highest References 


MI8S WELDON, ‘‘The Moorings,’ HOW ARD, PA. 





THE 


peer. a 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY 


17 West 13th Street, New York 


PARIS—LONDON—TORONTO 


SUBSCRIPTION RATE: 
One Year, in advance, One Dollar 
Single Copies, ‘ Fifteen Cents 
ADVERTISING RATES : 
Per Agate Line, for each insertion, 
Per Page, for each insertion, 


$3.00 
$1,000.00 


BUTTERICK PATTERNS 
THE WORLD OVER. 


Soon after the occupation of Man- 
ila by the American troops, we re- 
ceived through the largest dry goods| - 
house in that city the names of a 
number of ladies who wished to 
subscribe to THE DELINEATOR, 
among them Aquinaldo’s sister. 
Such ready appreciation of the mag- 
azine was not only particularly 
pleasing to us, but interesting as 
showing the return to natural con- 
ditions of life, the ladies being again 
solicitous of their personal appear- 
ance and resuming the practice of 
domestic arts. But we did not then 
anticipate the rapid spread of civili- 
zation and of Butterick patterns that 
has since taken place. Incontestible 
proof, however, of the actual condi- 
tion of things in the interior is fur- 
nished by the following letter recently 
received by us. 


CaLAMBA, PROVINCE OF LaGtna, P.I., 
HEADQUARTERS 8th U.S. INFANTRY, 
March 16, 1901. 

Sir -—On the 3th of February fifty men of Company 
“G." with ten Maccabebe scouts, left Calamba, P. I., 
on an expedition to Malaquin Pulo, a rendezvous for 
the Insurgents. An attack was made just before day- 
light and 180 insurgents captured. I was sent {n com. 
pany with a Maccabebe Corporal to search houses for 
incriminating papers. 

Boxes, baskets, in fact everything. were thoroughly 
searched. Papers of al! Kinds, comm{ssions as Mafors, 
Captains, etc., {in the insurgent army were found. In 
the folds of some hemp cloth I found a roll of paper. 
On seeing me unfold it the native woman made frantic 
gestures up and down her front. Carefully unrolling 
what I supposed to be a valuable find, I spread out noth- 
ing lesa than a Buttcrick dress pattern with lines run. 
ning up and down and every which way acroas the 
paper. The absurdity of a dress pattern in the bands of 
a FiINplno woman brought from me a laugh, which 
caused the Maccabebe to further examine it. After 
gazing intently at it for a moment he enlightened me 
with the fact that this was an important discovery, as it 
was an Inaurgent Map of the Island of Luzon. 

I pleased the woman, but disgusted the Maccabebe by 
returbing to her the ‘‘important find.” 

How it ever got in that Mountain barrio, what use she 
bad for a dress pattern, as the native women simply 
wrapsa cloth around ’em and tuck in the end, will always 
remain to me a mystery, a8 {t also may be to the Macca- 
bebe—why I didn't capture Butterick's Insurgent Map 
of the Island of Luzon. 


Very respectfully, 


(Signed) FRANK C. SAGENDORFP, 
Co. “G," 8th Infantry. 
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“Senorita” Hand Sewing Machine 


HAS GREAT UTILITY AND 
EASILY OPERATED. 


NOT A TOY, but the smallest practical 
sewing mac hine made. Makes the elas- 
tic chain stitch. Does the work of alarge 
machine, Just the thing for ladies travel- 
ling or where the saving of space is an 
object. An indispensable companion 
for the large machine. Elegantly fin- 
ished in nickel and enamel. 
Price, including a handsome tool 


outfit, neatly packed, $5.00, 
express prepaid 


A. M. CRANE & CO., Incorporated 


A Yard of Shirt-Waists 


together with a copy of 


Outing Fashions 


sent on receipt of a 2c. stamp 


The above mentioned shirt-waist circular shows 44 ofthe 
daintiest, newest and prettie st shirt-waists of the season. 
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Order at once 
and you will 
disap 


Money 
returned 
if not 
satisfactory 
Send for 

Free Circular. 





: Dewey’ s Improved Acme 
Dress and Corset Protector 


Better and cheaper than Dress Shields, being a 
complete garment, 
always ready towear 
withanydress. The 
only protector that 
can be worn with 
Shirt Waists without 
sewingin. The 

only perfect ; 


ASK 
FOR 


Our pamphlet entitled ““ OUTING FASHIONS " shows protection 
{n the fullest manner Styles for rainy-day wear, golfing, | f 2 
cycling, riding, mountain climbing, etc. It is exceed. | rom per- 
ingly interesting and useful for those who love out- | Spira- 


door sports. Regular price Five Cents. 


REMEMBER Se ond two cents at once for a co y 
ot *‘ OUTING FASHIONS.” ane 
Shirt- Waist Circular will be sent ee The quan- 
tity to be distributed in this manner is limited. 


THE BUTTERICK ScRiicHai Co., Eimited 
Z to 1? Went 18th Street, New York, N. Y. 


tion. 





The Best Shield for bieyele riders. 
| No. 1. Bast Measare 28-38 8 .65 
No.8. 46 *s 40-45, 1.00 Ne.4. * 46-49, 1.25 
Agents Wanted. Catalucue Free. Send money by P. O. Order. 
M. DEWEY. Mfr., 1395 Ay West Monroe St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


METROPOLITAN F ?ASHIONS | 


15, for a woman who is planning a Season's sewing, 
just what an illustrated Guide Book ts to a traveller. 


One pair docs the werk of six. 
Ne..3. Bust Measure 84-80," 8.40 
“6 



















Weighing nearly three pounds and equal to a 
500-page volume, shows between 2,000 and 3,000 


THIS GREAT 
plonines of styles, has reading matter in four 
anguages, and is, by monthly revision, kept ab- 


COMPILATION 
gt a solutely up to date. 


METROPOLITAN FASHIONS is for sale at every Butterick Agency for 2 
over the counter, or for 35 cents by mail from us to any part of the worl 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., 7to17 West 13th St. 
NEW YORK. 
SCC CS S66 S25 292025 2S252SeSS 02S 202 Sa rSsSse2Ssescesesecoess ad 


i cents 


MANY ADVANTAGES. 


Perfect in fit, never ragged or uncomfortable. Very 
convenient, stylish, economical. Made of fine cloth 
and exactly resemble linen goods. Turn down collars 
are reversible and wive double service 


NO LAUNDRY WORK. 


When soiled, discard. Ten collars or five pairs 
of cuffs, 25c. By mail, 80e. Send 6c. in prt 
for sample collar or pair of culfs. Naine size and style 


Reversible Collar Co., Dept. S, Boston. 
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saves Price Of 
a New Hal. 


**Hat Bleach” cleans 
straw hats in five minutes. 
Makes an old hat as good 
¢ as new without injuring 

the straw orthread. Easily 

applied and costs a trifle. 
Kefuse substitutes. 


PPP 


HAT 







Price, per box (cleans 8 hats), 
25c, postpaid 
HAT BLEACH COMPANY 
5 ae Pett Bldg., Xenia, Ohio. 
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The Soft RUBBER HAIR CURLER 


and WAVER 















No Wire or 


Avoids Heating the Hair Hard 
Can be Slept in with Comfort Metallie 
—Does not Break the Hair or caabiges 
Hart the Head-—Quickly Adjust- | Substance 
ed—Hundreds of Testimonials] to Hurt or 


from Present Users, 

A GREAT BOON for CHILDREN 
A complete set of six curlers or four wavers 

(black, auburn or gray), 25 cents. Mailed 


—===—o on receipt of price. Special terms to Agents, 


MERKHAM TRADING ©CO., 170 Sth Ave., N.Y, 


ALL THE RAGE. 


finch Chatelaine Bag, very ornamental and stylish, exclualve 
design, Moreceo grain leather of fine quality, highly finished fancy 
nickel frame with hook for belt attachment, a bargain, ot 50¢, 

814-Inch Finger Purse of Mon- 
key grain leather, In black, brown 
or tan, leather lined, nickel frame. 
Very popular and convenient. 
Everybody wears them because 
they are so handy and donot get 
lost. Another bargain, at 60c. 

All post paid; send money order, 
*tamps or colon. Circulars of other 
hargain novelties FREE. 

PARIS NOVELTY CO, 
2700 F Kv anston Ave., € hieago. 


“NIOBE LIQUID” 


The only article that will clean clothes, 
remove fresh paint, grease, oll, syrup, 
beer or wine stains from all kinds of 
clothing, carpets and upholstered goods. 
Does note xplode or burn. No bad odor. 
Leaves nospot. Inconstant use 22 years. 
Sold by all druggists for 25e. per bottle, 
or five bottles prepaid for $7.00, 


S. A. WIGGINS & CO., Makers 
96 Fifth Avenue Chienago 


Rust. 














INE DROP LASTS THIRTY DAYS | 
witlté SEELY PERFUME CO. 
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THE DELINEATOR. 


Answers to Correspondents | 


DRESS. 


Scuoot-Gir_t:—The dress described will be) 
stylish, but we would suggest white instead of | 


lemon-colored material. ‘ 


An OLD ReapeR:—Rip the skirt from the 
belt to within three inches of the centre of the 
back; then, replacing the centre of the front of 
the skirtat thatof the belt, rebuste toward back 
at each side, drawing any extra fulness which 
may remain well over the hips. This should 
correct the difficulty. Skirt No. 5152 corres- 
ponds in fit with No. 4895. 

Miss Brrtua L.:—Relative to your second 
question, much depends on the material. In| 
any event the choice of either lining is a matter 
of taste. We could not answer vou by mail, the 
street and address being omitted in your letter. 


\. L. A.:—Your material is a figured lawn, 
and it will make a pretty Summer frock. 


[NQUISITIVE:—Suilor hats banded with ribbon 
retain the vogue accorded them in former sea- 
We can not supply personal addresses in 
these columns, Make the piano scarf the width 
of the upright piano, using plush tapestry, 
velours, or the like. 

Vireinja:—Black and dark colored figured 
china silk, lawn and cambric shirt-waists and 
dresses are best stiffened with gum arabic. If, 
liowever, starch is used, it should be made very 
dark with indigo blue and the garment turned 
wrong side out when put into the starch. That 
will prevent the starch from showing plainly 
on the right side when the garment is ironed. 
\Ve have noted your suggestions regarding the 
knitting. : 


Sons. 


HeLen §.:—A preity Summer frock for you 
could be made of white organdy and all-over 
embroidery, ornamented with lace insertion 
edging and pale blue or pink ribbon. Use pat- 
tern No. 6074, price 25 cents, illustrated in THE 
DeLINEATOR for June. 


Monica:—When_ knickerbockers are worn 
for cycling, petticoats are not necessary. 


RuvTH :—Parasol handles are made of wood, 
vun metal, erystal, ivory, china and tortoise shell. 
A pretty parasol for driving may be of white 
moire, with a white enamelled handle. 


W.:—A_ cheviot-serge dress will be very 
satisfactory for travelling. and chamois gloves 
will be serviceable, as they can be frequently 
washed with Castile soap and warm water 
without injury to the skin. 


Y verre:— Wear tan or gray kid or silk gloves 
with vour black travelling suit. White, peach 
and all shades of tan gloves are in vogue. The 
colors may match or contrast with the gown. 
We advise submitting your brown and white 
satin to a scourer. 


Somesopy :—For general wear, white or pink 
hose worn with low shoes are in questionable 
Laste. 


ANNA:—Grenadine, voile or foulardine will 
make a pretty Summer gown. Use pattern 





No, 5237, price 30 cents, which is illustrated in | 


The DeLingaTor for July. Fichns are worn. 


Eva Beti:—A black hat will be suitable with 
your colored dress. and a black-dotted veil can 
be fashionably worn with it. Choose tan or 
pearl-gray gloves. 


Z. and S:— You cannot diminish fulness of 
the face without causing a corresponding loss 
of flesh all over the body. Read the Schwen- 
‘nger system of reducing flesh in * Beauty,” 
published by us at $1.00; also the article on 
obesity by Dr. Grace Peckham Murray, con- 
tained in “The Common IIIs of Life,” published 
by us at 15 cents per copy. 
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“Don’t shout” 


“Thear you. I can hear now 
as well as anybody. 
“*How?’ Oh, some- 
thing new—The Morley 
Ear-drum. I've apair 
in my ears now, but you 
can'tsee em—they're invisible. 
I wouldn't know I had‘*em in my- 
self, only that I hear all right.” 
The Morley Ear-drum makes up for de 
ficiencies of the impaired natural ear 
Entirely different from any other 
device. No drugs. No wire, 
rubber, metal nor clams. In- 
visible, comfortable, safe. 
Adjusted by any one. 
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Write for book, describing and Clue 
trating the Morley Bar-drem, FREE. 


THE MORLEY CO., 
N.E. Cor. 16th and Chestnut Sts., 


Department N 
Philadelphia 





PATENT SBAMLESS HEEL. 


Quickly cure Leg Swellings. Varicose 
Veins, Ulcers, Weak and SwollenJointa, 
Inflamed and eumatic Conditions. 
We weave them to your measure, of new 
elastic (made by us). and sell and ship direct 
from the looms to you at manufacturers’ prices. 


Our Stockings are peculiar ia this — 
they FIT and WEAR WELL. 


Send for Catalogue with directions for ac 
measuring. prices, etc. 


Elastic Stockin Zs. 




































by selling Baker's Teas, 
etc., among your friends 
until you have sold 501bs. 
mm (works are Waltham or 
Py Elgin, Ladies’ or Gents’, 
as preferred); or 
se)l 75 to 180 Iba. 
for Bicycles; 50 
Ibs. for Dinner 
Set; 10 lbs, for 
Camera. Express 
prepaid. Write for 
particulars, 


W. G. BAKER 
(Dept. F), 


‘ Springfield, Mans, 








destroys all the flies and 
affords comfort to every 
home—tn dining-room, 
alesping soo and all 


— where Giles are 
dlesome. Clean, 
inj and Sih exil or 
ure anyt 
teen ones end cca ell 
“| never be without them. 
If not kept oe 
7 We. 
OMERS BROR., 
oA Ave. and Third &.. 
Broekly xy N. Y¥. 


2 RIDER AGENTS WANTED 


One In each town to ride and exhibit 
sample 1901 Bicycle. BEST MAKES 


1901 Models, $10 to SI8 
99 & ’00 Models, high-grade, $7 te $18 
500 Second-hand Wheels 


a all makes and models, good as new, 

AS3to S8. Great Fuctory Clearing 
Sale at half factory cost. We #hip 
anytchere on approval and ten days” 
trial without a cent in advance. 

5 EARN A BICYCLE distributing 
e Catalogues forus. We have a won- 
Ce derful proposition to Agents for 
7 1901. Write at once for our Ba in 
w List and Special Offer. Address Dept. 130 P. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Chicago. 
BOYS! GIRLS! chain pf 


GET A 


iums ae free for a few 
work. We send 2 packages Alpine 
Perfume to sell at 10c each. 


A sold send Seer. breanluns will be 
¥ xent instant! mium list and in- 
4 tructions wi s. No money re- 
y quired. We iyou. Write at onseteo 
J.C. KEYLER & CO. 
1980 Madison Ave., 
CINCINNATI, 











Watch and 
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OUR FOREIGN MAGAZINES 


The increasing favor shown our publications in French and Spanish is most gratifying. Established for the 
benefit of the large foreign population in America and to meet the needs of European, Mexican, and Central and 
South American patrons, the demand for them has steadily risen until now a monthly edition of forty-five 
thousand is needed. The progressiveness characteristic of Tuz De.ingator also marks our foreign magazines, 
which present the fashions in a very attractive way, publish bright stories, original and translated, and touch on 
current matters of interest to women the world over and particularly to those in countries where the magazines 


circulate. 


As the Pan-American Exposition at Buffalo appeals essentially to our Southern neighbors, EL ESPEJO 


DE LA MODA for July, August and September will contain strikingly illustrated articles on the subject. 


EL ESPEJO DE LA MODA 


Consiste de Cuarenta y Ocho PAéginas de Grabados 
y Lectura con Laminas Iluminadas y Cubierta 
Ifustrada. 


Est&é dedicado especialmente 4 la I[lustracién y 
Descripcién de los Estilos mas Nuevos, para Sefioras, 
Sefioritas y Nifios, y contiene ademas articulos sobre 
Telas para Vestidos, Adornos, Confeccién de Sombre- 
ros, Ropa Interior, y Otras Modas, suplementadas por 
muchos interesantes articulos sobre asuntos pertene- 
cientes 4la casa. Hay cada mes un Generoso Desplego de 
Tlustraciones y Amena Lectura, Laminas de Color, 
etc., etc. Es indiscutiblemente, la Mas Barata Publi- 
cacién de Modas de Primera Clase, en el Mundo. 


Precio de Suscripcién (en los Estados Unidos, el 
CanadA4, México, Puerto Rico, Hawai, Islas Filipi- 


nas, Isia de Guam 6 Tertuila), - $1.00, oro. 
Preciode Suscripcién 4 Otros Paises franqueoextra 
incluso, - - - - - 1.40, oro. 


Precio por Entrega, - . . 15 Cents, oro. 

Precio de Suscripcién porte pago, remitida desde 
nuestra oficina en Londres 4 cualquier parte de 
mundo, 6 Shillings Inglieses. 


OFERTA ESPECIAL.—A cualquier persona que nos.envie cinco sus- 
cripciones 4 EL ESPEJO DE LA MODA acompafiadas por ¢] Pre-io 
de dichas Suscripciones al detal, anotaremos UNA SUSCRIP- 
CION EXTRA GRATIs. 


: Prix du Numéro: - - - « e 


LE MIROIR DES MODES 


Ce Journal de Mode comprend plus de Soixante 
pages de Texte, de Gravures, d’Annexes Color- 
iées et une Couverture lIlustrée. 

Il a pour but d’énoncer par ses gravures et dans 
ses articles les Dernitres Modes pour Dames, Jeunes 
Filles et Enfants, ainsi que les Nouveattés en Chapeaux, 
Tissus, Garnitures, qui tiennent une place a part dans 
les descriptions. . Des chroniques sur des sujets actuels 
et des Conseils 4]’usage des Ménagéres eoncourent a 
rendre ce Journal le plus attrayant et le meilleur marché 
des Premi¢res Revues de la Mode du Monde Entier. 


Prix de l’Abonnement pour les Etats-Unis, le Can- 
ada, le Mexique, Porto Rico. Hawai, les iles Phil- 
ippines, de Guam ou de Tertuila: $1.00 par an. 


Prix de l’Abonnement pour les Autres Pays, port 
compris: ~- - ~ - - - $1.50 


15 Cents 


Prix de l’Abonnement, envoyé franco a toutes les 
Parties du Monde de nos bureaux a Londres: 
7s. 6d. Anglais. 





FOREIGN POSTAGE 


On Small Orders and Packages of Butterick Patterns 


LIST No. 1.—With Orders for Patterns to be sent to Canada, Hawaiian Islands, Philippine Islands, Porto Rico, 
Island of Guam, Tertuila and points in China to which mails are transmissible through the U. 8. Postal Agency at 
Shanghai, no Extra Remittance for Postage is necessary.- 

In the case of Patterns ordered to be sent from the United States to any foreign country not specified above, 
nor included in the List below, Foreign Postage is to be forwarded with the Order at the following Rates: 


POSTAGE ON 25c PATTERNS POSTAGE ON {5c OR 20c PATTERNS 


For One, - - - '5c|ForThree, . . 30c fForQne, . . . [0c | For Three, - 25c For One or Two, . 5c|Forfive, . . . 5c 
For Iwo, . . . 25c|Forfour,. . . 35c For Two, .. . 20c|Forfour,. . . 30c For Three of Four, (0c | For Six or Seven, 20c 


LIST No. 2.—To any of the Countries in the List below, the Extra Postage required is Ten Cents on One 
Pattern, and Twelve Cents on Two or More, up to Ten. 


Bahamas; Barbadoes; Colombia; Costa Rica; The Danish West Indies; Honduras (British); Jamaica, 
including the Turks and Caicos Islands; Leeward Islands; (Antigua with Barbuda and Redonda, St. Kitts, Nevis 
with Anquilla, Dominica, Montserrat and the Virgin Islands); Salvador; British Guiana; Windward Islands 
(Grenada, St. Vincent, the Grenadines and St. Lucia); Mexico; Newfoundland; Honduras (Republic of) ; 
Trinidad (including Tabago); Chile; Germany; Guatemala; Nicaragua; New Zealand; Venezuela. 


SPECIAL RATES FOR PACKAGES 


On orders for Packaces oF Patterns the following Discounts will be allowed; but the entire amount must 
be ordered at onetime. In ordering, specify the Patterns by Numbers, and Sizes or Ages. 


ON RECEIPT OF $3, WE WILL ALLOW A SELECTION TO THE EXTENT OF $4 IN PATTERNS. No ExtratRemittance is required with this Package Order 
to be sent to Countries in List No. 1. Foreign Postage on the Package to Countries mentioned in List No. 2 will be 12 cents; to all other 


Countries, $1.20. : 
ON RECEIPT OF $5, WE WILL ALLOW A SELECTION TO THE EXTENT OF $74N PATTERNS. Foreign Postage on this Package to Countries in List 


- No. 2 will be 24 cents; to all other Countries not specified abowe, $1.90. 


ON RECEIPT OF S10, WE WILL ALLOW A SELECTION TO THE EXTENT OF $15 IN PATTERNS. Foreign Postage on this Package to Countries in List 
No. 2 will be 36 cents ; to all other Countries not specified above, $1.20. 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. Ltd., 7-17 W. Thirteenth St., _ York 
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The old German Legend which we tell our children says that the Stork brings the little babies, When the “sf 
Stork has brought the. baby, Nestlé’s Food will keep the baby. oe Ca 

Not only the health, but also the life of your baby, during the hot Summer weather depends more on the foods ss 
than on anything else. You cannot afford to take any chances with a food that is not absolutely Safes) One 
what does safety depend? ‘An infant’s food Gan only’ be called safe when it has stood the test of years, — 

. " ; ° ; oss 7 a a a 
and is known and recommended by the highest medical authorities. Nestlé’s Food has been known allover the ss. 
world for more than thirty-five years as the standard Infant Food, and your doctor -will tell you that it. is the bests: 
and safest. we 

In- the hot weather of. Summer, the use of cow’s milk is uncertain and dangerous, as you well know. Nestié’ss 
Food requires the addition of. water only (no milk) in preparing it for use. ns 

Let us send you, free of charge, a half-pound package of Nestlé’s Food for trial and our Book for Mothers. 9 

Our book for Mothers says a little about Nestlé’s Food, but a great deal about the care of babies and young a 
children. Send us a postal card. TS 
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HENRI NESTLE, 73.Warren Street, NEW YORK 
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$1.00 A YEAR 
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RSG CORSETS 


NEVER STRETCH 





Every dealer will sell the R & G Corset with the 
guarantee that it will not stretch or give as long as 
you wear it. No other Corset Company is able to 
make as strong a guarantee as this because no other 
Corset is made in the same way as the R & G. 
Twelve thousand dealers sell R & G Corsets. If your 
dealer is not among them, write to us. 


R & G CORSET COMPANY, New, York 





Ladies Sin 


against themselves 
in failing to note the 


FALL LINE 


KABO 


BIAS-GORED 
Straght Front and Modified 


CORSETS 


Scores of Gracious Models, with 


LONG SKIRT 
LOW BUST 
DEEP HIP 
PARIS CLASP 
| All HAND FINISHED, at 


| $1.00 to $5.00 


Write for Catalog 
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Very Little 


Argument is needed to 
convince those of too 
ample form that the 


Form-Reducing 


KABO 


in moulding such figures to lines 
of 


Happy Symmetry 


and reducing too high and too 
full abdomen to 


Absolute Flatness 


accomplishes that which 
NO OTHER CORSET MADE 


does accomplish. 


Price, $2.50 


Long or Short Waist, English Coutil and 
Long Waist Summer Netting. 


CHICAGO CORSET Co. 


388 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
215 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 
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HE DELINEATOR this month presents a list of contents so varied that 
the most diverse tastes must find something of interest. To all concerned 
in the Fashions the issue is most valuable : owing to our facilities abroad we 

have obtained the earliest reliable information as to the trend of Autumn and Winter 





EDITORIAL 
CHAT © 


modes, and the indication of the revival of the 
habit-back skirt is very pronounced. Styles 
for stout and elderly ladies are also given 
prominence in this number. In the Fancy- 
Work, Household and Literary departments 
the magazine is exceptionally strong. 


THE OCTOBER DELINEATOR.—The feature of 
next month's DELINEATOR will be the fine 
array of Autumn styles in coats, jackets, 
waists and skirts for ladies, in all garments 
necessary for misses’ and children’s wear, and 
in boys’ clothes. These will be supplemented 
by illustrated articles on the Autumn dress 
fabrics and trimmings, and by colored and 
black and white plates and descriptions of the 
new millinery. 

The second paper in the series of Women 
Photographers will be quite as attractive in 
both pictures and text as the first. The good 
work done by women comes as a surprise even 
to many who were considered well posted on 
the subject of photography, and it shows that 
it is a field particularly well suited to their 
natural tastes and abilities. 

The White House as the centre of official 
life attracts every eye, and the mavements of 
its occupants must be made in the full glare 
of publicity : the reverse of the medal is shown 
in Waldon Fawcett’'s article, Forgotten Mis- 
tresses of the White House—those who have 
reigned and are now never mentioned. 

Virginia Woodward Cloud will contribute a 
fine story in a vein entirely different from her 
usual work, William McLeod Raine will have 
a stirring Revolutionary episode, and there 
will be three bright sketches of college life. 
All will be well illustrated. 

Something to think over during the Winter 
months will be the plans and description of 
. Summer cottage to be built for $150. The 
growing desire to have a place of one’s own, 
however small, makes this very timely. 

A very novel Hallowe’en supper will be illus- 
trated and recipes for many dainty dishes 
given; while the departments of Social Ob- 
servances, College News, Club Women, House- 
keeping, etc., will be as interesting as always. 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR. 





CONTENTS. 


STYLES FOR LADIES. 


GOOD FURNITURE WELL ARRANGED 
Alice M. Kellogg. 
Ilustrated with Plans and Photographs. 


ILLUSTRATED COOKERY. Breads. 
lustrated. Anna W. Morrison. 


THE FASHIONS OF LONDON. Mrs. Aria. 


DRESS AND GOSSIP IN PARIS. 
Mrs. John Van Vorst 


THE DRESSMAKER. A. L. Gorman. 

EARLY AUTUMN DRESS FABRICS. IWlustrated. 

GARNITURES AND ACCESSORIES. Illustrated: 

THE REVIVAL OF THE HABIT-BACK SKIRT. , 

STYLES FOR MISSES AND GIRLS. 

STYLES FOR LITTLE FOLKS. 

STYLES FOR BOYS. . 

THE ART OF NETTING. 

TATTING. ee ot. oy ce pk AF ates 

STORIES AND PASTIMES FOR CHILDREN. 
How to Build Log Cabins, etc. Part Hl. 

Illustrated by the Author. Lina Beard. 


TH’ BOGIE UPSTAIRS. (Poem.) 
Truman Roberts Andrews. 


EARLY AUTUMN MILLINERY.  IMilustrated in Colors. 
WOMEN PHOTOGRAPHERS AND THEIR WORK. 


No.1. Iustrated from Photographs. Juan C. Abel. 


A LOVE OF THE PLAINS. 
Mary Hartwell Catherwood. 


INustrated by John de Yongh. 
STORIES OF AUTHORS’ LOVES. Ruskin and 
Fitzgerald. illustrated. Clara E. Laughlin. 
SOCIAL OBSERVANCES. Mrs. Frank Learned. 
THE PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION AT BUFFALO. 


Third Article. N. Hudson Moore. 
Wlustrated from Photographs and Sketches. 


SYLVAN SOLITUDES. Jeanie Drake, 


Ilustrated by Florence England Nosworthy. 


A TOAST. (Poem.) Frank Dempster Sherman. 


FANCY STITCHES AND EMBROIDERIES, 
Iustrated in Colors. Emma Haywood. 


THE CHILD'S DAY. No. 3. The Child at Play. 
Dr. Grace Peckham Murray. 


CROCHETING. Se. oe te &. Be ey 4 
MODERN LACE-MAKING. ........, 
THE NEWEST BOOKS. Laura B. Starr. 


THE HOME AND HOUSEKEEPING OF TO-DAY. 
Home and Family Life. Ellen H. Richards. 
WHEN WE ENTERTAIN. Margaret Hall. 


THE KITCHEN: 
Fancy Ices. Helen Combes. 
Delicious Little Cakes. Katherine E. Megee. 


PRACTICAL GARDENING. Ward MacLeod. 
COLLEGE NEWS. Carolyn Halsted. 
FASHIONS FOR ELDERLY AND STOUT WOMEN. 


CLUB WOMEN AND CLUB LIFE. 
Helen M. Winslow. 


GIRLS’ INTERESTS AND OCCUPATIONS. 
Priscilla Wakefield. 


HOW SOME AUTHORS WRITE. 
Katherine Louise Smith. 





THE PAGKER MANUFG. CO. NEYY YORK. 
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Satis new NSTC -front= 
, Designs withlow Bust; . 
bias cut, give the stylish—=s$1°° to $3.°° per pair. 5, 
‘figure effect with ease and TCA cule So 
‘comfort of no other make. Chicago: san Francisc« 
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A Wing Style—azi other styles to select from 


HE WING PIANO 


We make the WING PIANO and sell it ourselves. It goes direct 
Save from $100 to $20 from our factory to your home. We do not employ any agents or 
salesmen. When you buy the WING PIANO you pay the actual cost of construction and our small wholesale profit. 


This profit is small, because we sell thousands of pianos yearly. Most retail stores sell no more than twelve to twenty 
pianos yearly, and must charge from $100 to $200 profiton each. You can calculate this yourself. 


Sent on Trial. We Pay Freight. No Money in Advance. \¥¢ “i s0"9 


PIANO to any part of the United States on trial. We pay freight in advance and do not ask for any advance payment 
ordeposit. If the piano is not satisfactory after fwenty days’ trial in your home, we take it back entirely at our expense. 
You pay us nothing unless you keep the piano. There is absolutely no risk or expense to you. 


e @ ° e ° 
Our many styles give a greater variety of pianos to select from 
It IS Easy to Deal with Us than is found in any retail store. The large lithographs in our 
catalogue show you these styles in the different woods, making it easy for you to select. Our correspondence department 
answers any questions you may ask, and gives all information promptly. You will find it more convenient as well as 


more economical to buy a piano from us than to buy from your local dealer. We sell on easy payments, and take old 
instruments in exchange. 


The Instrumental Attachment res sei? Misi. written'tor these watroments, wid 








and without piano accompaniment, can be played just as perfectly by a single player on the piano as though rendered by 
a parlor orchestra. The original instrumental attachment has been patented by us and it cannot be had in any other 
piano, although there are several imitations of it. 


have seven and one-third octaves, double lever grand repeating action, grand overstrung bass, with 


@ es 
Alf Wing Pianos three strings to each note in the middle and treble registers; the scale is the same as in grand pianos, 


with largest size of sound board and strings of the greatest length, giving greatest volume and power 
of tone; the cases are double veneered inside and outside, and finished in Circassian walnut, dark rich mahogany, genuine quartered oak 
and ebonized. The keys are of the finest grade of polished ivory and ebony. 


Special Features.— Built up wrest plank construction, dove-tailed top and bottom frame case construction, full length, extra heavy metal 
plate, metal depression bar, metal key bed support, improved noiseless direct motion pedal action, nen-twisting hammer shanks, imported 
wrought-iron tuning pins, copper-covered bass strings, Improved practice attachment, full length duet music desk, instrumental attachment. 


‘ We refer to over 31,000 satisfied purchasers in every 
In 33 Years Over 31,000 Pianos part of the United States. WING PIANOS are 


guaranteed for twelve years against any defect in tone, action, workmanship or material. 


° about pianos, and containing 116 large pages, sent free on request. Everyone 
A Book of Information who intends to purchase a piano should have it. Write for it fo-day. 


WING & SON, 208-210 EAST TWELFTH STREET, NEW YORK 
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Mhe salesman may offer you a strongly- 
d perfumed soap in fancy wrapper and 
box, or a white soap made to look 
like the Ivory. If you want perfume and a 
+ fancy wrapper, well and good, but if you 
want pure soap, buy Ivory Soap and not one 
of the imitations. There is safety in Ivory 
Soap, it is so mild that even a baby’s deli- 
cate sKin is not harmed by it. 
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Copyright, 1901, by The Butterick Publishing Co. ( Limited). 
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eh) NTEREST in collecting antique furniture resem- 
“ay bles one of the conditions of contagious disease, 
. in that whoever comes in contact with it must 
become affected. The enthusiasm that covers 
exhausting search, the thrill of discovery and 
the delight of a successful purchase—these are 
soine of the alluretnents that are associated with 
the gathering together of old-time furniture. 

The fascinations of this pur- 
suit are many-sided. Chief 
among them is the feeling that 
aminates every hoine lover,—to 
make of his own the best. The 
educative element, too, is not 
wanting as the proper classify- 
ing of different styles of furni- 
ture into their proper period 
calls for historical information. 
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Choice pieces of old furniture impose a sort of noblesse 
oblige upon their owners—in fitting accompaniments in color 
schemes, suitable additions, when necessary, of modern 
furniture and careful arrangement. 

In the house illustrated all of the furniture, with the ex- 
ception of the tablein the centre of the hall and the willow 
pieces distributed discriminatingly through the different 
rocins, belong to the rare class known as ‘genuine 
antique.” Its collection from 
foreign lands imbues it with 
additional associations, and it 
dates back to the time when 
the love for the old-fashioned 
had not spread through our 
country. The Colonial pieces 
have a distinctive personality 
from being handed down 
through family connections. 


CHAMBER 
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The exterior of the house is unusual 
as it departs entirely from the shingled 
treatment so venerally, and often tire- 
somely, adopted in surburban places. its 
yellow plaster and rough stone combining 
effectively with both Summer and Winter 
landscapes. The windows are unshuttered, 
with large panes on the lower sash for 
visual enjoyment and smaller sizes of 
glass above for decorative variation. 

The plans of only the two most important 
floors are shown, but the exterior view 
shows that there are wood-sized., airy rooms 
upon the third floor. The style of the 
upper roof is repeated in that for the 
piazza. The latter reaches around two 
sides of the house, with good spaces. 

The three different views of the hall, 
when examined in connection with the 
floor plan, will show how well-furnisbed 
and comfortable a modern hall may be 
inade with old-fashioned furniture. 

The largest view of the hallis taken from 
the front entrance looking toward the 
rear. The corner at the right is occupied 
by the fireplace and corner seat and 
is shown on the preceding page. <A 
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The floor is carpeted with green terry, 
overspread with a leopard skin and Turk- 
ish rugs. The hangings match the green 
filling in tone and are of Chinese raw silk. 

The canopy that encloses the lower 
landing of the hall is of East India goods, 
yellow sunflowers printed upon a deep 
blue background. From the ceiling within 
this little square an Italian sanctuary lamp 
is suspended. 

A cosey seat in a hall is often neglected 
in the arrangement for lighting. The 
standing lamp from Ladia, with its pierced 
brass shade and edged with silk fringe, 
supplies thisneed. The sixteenth century 
chair at the left of the picture is of Flem- 
ish oak, and the heavily carved table in 
the centre isa reproduction from a period 
acentury later. The small pate-leg table 
against the wall at the right, directly under 
the French mirror, is a sturdy piece of 
early woodworking made from the hewn 
lumber, the joining Uone without the aid 
of lathe or planer. 

At the right of the fireplace is a sixteenth- 
eontury Swedish woodbox of hammered 
brass, its polished surface Lrought out by 






THE HALL, LOOKING FROM FRONT ENTRANCE TOWARD REAR. 


glimpse of the staircase, and a view of the window on the 
second Janding, complete the series of hall pictures. 

A boldly decorative English paper in brilliant red. with 
pressed design, covers the walls of the hall as far as the 
large staircase windows. From this point a plain tan-col- 
ered paper is used. The woodwork is of black oak;‘and the 
furniture is of the same material. The upholstery of the 
oak chairs is dark-green leather, with a cushioned seat at 
the end of the stairs covered with red flowered silk. 


contrast with the sombre wood of the furniture. A Dutch 
valance hangs under the mantel shelf, with brass andirons 
and fire pieces upon the hearth. 

The introduction of the bay-trees in their green-painted 
tubs is happily suggestive of the part Nature is always 
willing to assume in indoor as well as outdoor decoration. 
It is echoed by the English ivy that interlaces itself 
luxuriously along the leaded glass of the staircase windows. 
The long curtains at these windows are of old tapestry. 
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ron in grane rine desivn te filled with electric candles. 
Photographs of noted paintings by Flemish masters are 
hang above the moulding, their dark tones strikingly dis- 
played against the sunny background. 

The floor plans show the relative sizes of the living rooms, 
and their claims for meritorious arrangement. The hall is 
commodious enough for use as a reception room, thus re- 
serving for the living room a greater degree of privacy. 
The wide openings from the hall into the living room, aud 
the livins room into the dining-room, are adapted to ocea- 
sions of entertainment. The rounded corner in the living 
room, the bay in the dining-room, the fireplace and stair- 
case in the hall, are architectural details that further the 
cood arrangement of the fine old furniture gathered under 
this rvof tree. 

Closet room on the first floor is well 
provided, with corner spaces left vacant 
for movable furniture. The butler’s pan- 
try, kitchen, laundry and servants’ lavatory 
are compactly united without loss of space. 

The treatment of the mistress’s chamber 
in whieh the Empire furniture is gathered 
is a mingling of old blue and yellow. The 
bedstead is of old French mahogany, with 
ormolu mounts reproduced from those 
that appear on the other pieces of furni- 
ture and added to bring it in keeping 
with the general ornamentation. A unique 
feature here is the design and color of the 
carpet being repeated upon the paper of 
the lower part of the side wall. Above 
the picture rail, or shelf, a striped gold- 
and-yellow paper is carried to the ceiling. 
The Sleepy Hollow chair is covered with 
blue-and-white velvet, and the bed has a 
spread of Persian tattinz. 

The master of the house has the room 
over the dining-reom. The four-poster 
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WINDOW WITH GROWING IVY, AT 
SECOND FLOOR LANDING 


If a trivial assortment of bric-a- 
brac had been thoughtlessly ad- 
mitted amongst these dignified 
surroundings, the crowning excel- 
lence of the room would have been 
defeated. But worthy of more 
that passing note is the old Roman 
bronze over the chimney, a Roman 
lamp upon the centre table, and 
pictures framed in black oak. 

The only modern touch among 
the more than century-old hall fur 
nishings 1s the green willow settle 
placed at one corner of the stair- 
way—a touch entirely in conson 
ance with good taste and comfort. 

The dining-room has a ceiling 
and upper side walls of bright yel- 
low, with the space below covered 
with dark-green cloth. The win 
dow hangings are of green,in tone 
with the wal, and the filling on 
the floor is carried out from the 
large hall. Under the table a 
large Turkish rug is spread. 

The dining-room furniture is 
Chippendale, the small sideboard 
holding a Russian samovar. The 
screen is covered with tapestry. 
A Russian candle stand holds an 
old - fashioned cut - glass globe, 
and the  electrolier of black THE DINING-ROOM, LOOKING TOWARD PANTRY 
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THE MISTRESS’S BEDROOM. 


bedstead with its beautiful carvings, the mahogany chiffomier 
and shaving stand, are heirlooms of Colonial days in 
Maryland. The carpet from the front room is laid in this 
room also, and its color repeated in a striped wall-paper. 
The bed hangings and valance over the mullioned windows 
are mahogany colored. 

The motive of the guest chamber is evolved from the 
bas-relief in old ivory over the mantel. The drapery around 





OLD EMPIRE GLASS. 





THE MASTER’S 


it is shown in the illustration —a blue Chinese raw silk for 
the upper valance and sides, an embroidered Jambrequin of 
the same color below. The woodwork is old ivory. 

A fourth room on the second floor is utilized as a library 
or study, its position being valuable in two ways: it em- 
plovs the same chimney as that of the kitchen and has the 
privacy that is acquired from having po rooms beyond to 
pass on to; an important item for the professional worker. 
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Salt-Rising Bread.—In morning place pint scalding water 
in hot pitcher, seanpoon salt; stir in sifted four to make thick 
as griddle batter; beat till bubbles arise; cover, set in dish 
half filled with warm water, keeping temperature even, add- 
4 ® ing teaspoon flour twice during fermentation ; in5 hours yeast 
a SO - will reach top of pitcher; pour into pan of flour, with pint 

. warm milk; stir flour in to make soft mess; cover, keep warm, 
knead in Joaves; cover until risen double; bake 45 to 60 min. 
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Boston Brown Bread.—Sift 1 pint rye flour, 1 
quart corn meal, 4% pint Graham flour, 1 table- 
¥/ / spoon salt; add cup molasses, 1 compressed 

; yeast dissolved, and enough warm water to 
make a drop batter ; cover, Jet stand over night; 
when light add x level teaspoon soda dissolved ; 
fii beat thoroughly; turn in buttered tins, let stand 
//if until risen; bake 114 hour in moderate oven, 


Crowns.—Rub two rounding tablespoons of 
butter into one quart of sifted, flour, then add 
two rounding teaspoons of baking powder and 
one of salt ; add just enough milk to make a soft 
dough easily handled; roll out to half an inch 
thick * cut into squares ; then fold the corners to 
the middle; brush tops with milk; bake in hot 
oven for about 20 minutes, Serve hot orcold. 
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Bread Sticks.—Common bread dough can 


Parker House Rolls.—Add tox pint hot milk 
be used for these by adding more shortening ; 


1 teaspoon salt, 1 tablespoon each butter and 














I but the Parker House roll recipe is more delicate . lard, 1 tablespoon sugar; cool; add 1 com- 

NW when the sticks are to be served with a Breet pressed yeast; place in centre of 1 quart flour, 
‘y | salad. Tear off pieces from the risen dough stirring in flour to make thick batter; cover, let 
Wie / about the size of a butternut ; roll intosticks and rise; knead rest of flour in, let rise double, roll 

1 lay in an oiled pan which comes for this pur- out to quarter inch, cut with form ; indent each; 


brush with butter; fold one half over other; set in 


pan; cover for: hour; then bake15 to 20 minutes, 


‘yy poe bake 15 minutes. Tie three or four with 
ly yaby ribbon, serving each guest with a bundle. 
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Vienna Rolls.—Use Parker House roll 
recipe, omitting sugar; let rise ; knead until 
elastic; let rise again until double; then 
tear off pieces egg size; roll in long three- 
Dicead shane piece ; begin at the broad 
endand rollup, apping small end over; lay 
in ; when light, brush with egg white 
and tablespoon of water; bake 20 minutes. 


Pop-Overs.—Forsix allow two ergs beaten 
until creamy; add one cup milk, one-half 
teaspoon salt; in another bow] place on2 
cup sifted flower and pour arenidtiyaite the 
milk mixture into this, beating until smooth ; 
strain this batter; then fill Hot: oiled cups 
or gem irons a little more than half full; 
bake in moderate oven for thirty minutes, 
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English Muffins.—Scald one pint milk, add three tablespoons 
butter; when lukewarm add one cake compressed yeast dissolved ANN 
in warm water, and half teaspoon salt; beat in flour to make a A \\ 
drop batter; beat well and let rise for two hours; heat and grease \\ 
a dripping pan, also muffin rings, placing the latter in the former ; 
half fill with the batter; place in moderate oven until brown, 
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Pulled Gread.—This is excellent for salads. 
Prepare a bread dough roll out and cut into 
strips; brush each with butter and braid as 
illustrated ; lay ina buttered pan; cover and | 
let rise ; then bake ; when done, unbraid, break X 


Swedish Buns.—When baking bread allow 
one pound for buns or use Parker House roll 
recipe. If using the bread dough workinone 
tablespoon of butter before rolling out one- 























| quarter of an inch in thickness; spread with 

into thirds and rebake until’a crispy, deli- \\ Ba butter, a generous layer of sugar and dried 

cate brown throughout. The oven must be \} } currants, then a sprinkling of cinnamon; be- a 
much cooler for the second baking. In all \, ERAT AY gin at one end and roll; cut into inch slices; i 
these recipes where a buttered tin is men- ne place on buttered pan to rise double origi- A | 
tioned, lard or olive oil may be substituted. \A \) i i | nal bulk; bake; ice when removed from ol Ws 
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What is going to 
be worn this Au- 


tuma? Would you 
have a gray (ress, or 
a blue drexs, or a 
brown dress? These 
are the questions which are cuoniinually being bandied 
about, and of course the best answer to them is, I should 
have a dress of all three colours. But such a policy can- 
not be the privilege of us all—indeed, only of the few— 
and I would lay it down as a rule that the most desir- 
able costume to be purchased by the provident at the 
present time would be one of black; a thin black eloth 
gown completed witha bolero, or with a.budice to match 
should the latter please you better, may be described as the 
ideal possession for the immediate moment. I am won- 
dering, though, whether as these lines appear in print 
the sun will not be blazing even as it does in midsummer, 
for truly of late years the calendar has not been very 
reliable; the three months allotted for each season are not 
rigidly adhered to by the rulers of our metevorol>gical 
destinies, and the Indian Suminer in September has been 
our lot for the last three years. Is it a pleasant lot? Not 
entirely, when the Summer wear has dishevelled our mus- 
lin gowns and the beauty of our lace frocks is ‘‘as a tale 
that is told.” 

I[owever, supposing that Autumn weather be upon ua, 
you will sounder the claims of the black cloth costume, 
which shall bear strappings and stitchings, silver buttons 
and so:ne decoration of cream-coloured lace of good 
quality at the neck of the blouse you elect to wear beneath 
the coat. The pouched bodice of the same material as the 
skirt is, however, to be more in favour this Autumn than 
the blouse, and for cool days I doubt not that the feather 
boa will be again established as a favourite. With the 
white muslin and light foulard dresses a black feather 
boa always looks well; the extravagant wear these down 
to the feet, while the more economical permit them to 
extend tothe waist. Feather boas should always be of the 
best quality. 

Some of the newest hats are entirely made of ostrich 
feathers; the tricorne shape, still popular, looks well when 
formed of feathers from the breasts of the farmyard fowl 
dyed black, dark green or blue and trimmed at one side 
with a tuft of feathers. These tricorne hats in velvet are 
also very successful when worn by the right woman, but 
she must have a young face or must elaborate the tricorne, 
for under its simplest aspect it is becoming only to the 
extremely youthful. White felt hats look very well with 
black cloth dresses in the Autumn, and what is known 
as the Frencl sailor hat, with the crown higher at the 
back than it is in the front, encircled with a drapery of 
gauze or lace, may 2 highly commended. Other white felt 
hats are draped with chiffon and decorated with a whole 
bird, and then again others trimmed with black velvet 
embroidered with a white spot. 

There will be much velvet embroidery worn as trim- 
mings to dresses, and crewel work is being very effectively 
used on such foundation. Then, again, we are to con- 
sider the cut-out cloth lined with silk or cloth of a contrast- 
ing colour; and your votes for the gown desirable may be 
given to the dark-blue cloth dress in almost equal nuinber 
as to the black—-almost, although not quite, for somehow a 
dark-blue dress seems more especially to belong to the 
Spring and Summer time. 

Brown cloth, although it made its bid for favour sup- 
ported by the authorities in Vienna and Paris, gained but 
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scant success over 
here in the Spring. 
In the Autumn it 
may be more ]::cky, 
and certainly in al- 
liance with sable, 
sealskin and chinchilla it has a special charm hard to beat 
by any other color. A very effective gown of brown was 
trimmed with dark-blue velvet embroidered in brown, and 
I have also come across a blue serge dress which was laced 
with brown silk giacé and crowned with a red tulle tuque 
trimmed with cherries. 

But the decorating of tulle toques, and indeed their 
existence, may be chronicled things of the past. The 
feather toque and the velvet hat are best worthy of atten- 
tion, together with the hat which is made of black chip 
and trimmed with black ostrich feathers. I confess 
inyself somewhat devoted to ostrich feathers, having a 
dislike to the bodies of birds perched on the top of hats 
and realizing that there is something inartistic in the 
single or double wing, bodiless and headless, striking an 
aggressive note on the crown of lovely woman. 

To dwell for a moment about the decorative possibilities 
of lingerie, we should change the texture of this with the 
same regularity as we do the texture of our frocks, and for 
the Autumn I know no.more successful underwear than 
the thinly woven wool, which has Jess thickness just about 
the waist—a make of underwear which may be very suc- 
cessfully trimmed with lace insertions threaded with 
ribbon, doing away entirely with the reproach sometimes 
heard against woollen under-clothing, that it is clumsy 
and ugly. This underwear is pretty and graceful, and 
moreover fits more closely to the figure than any lawn or 
Jinen garinents ever devised. 

If the combination form of under-garment be chosen— 
a by no means universal proceeding to-dxy—then may 
the Jegs of this woolen underwear be beautified by double 
frills of muslin edged with lace and threaded with ribbon. 
Over such garments should be worn a warm petticoat made 
of silken Zenana. The best quality of this should always 
be selected, for it wears admirably, and the most success- 
ful trimming is a scallop worked in silk in button-hole 
stitch; a silken petticoat to match the corsets should com- 
plete the dessous. Corsets to-lay are made of such very 
pretty fabrics; thin silken batistes, striped, spotted or 
flowered, are all at our disposal, and, as a rule, at compara- 
tively small cost. 

The best and most economical way of managing the 
lingerie department is to keep to one color. Mauve I would 
choose, and by always buying mauve stays and mauve petti- 
coats and mauve ribbon it is possible to arrive at pretty re- 
sults and not be embarrassed by finding that the corset of 
the one color is at the cleaner’s, while the petticoat that 
matches it has just come home. Night-gowns are invested 
with various elaborations, but for every night wear it is 
best to chouse a thin nainsook trimmed with insertions of 
the round hole imitation Valenciennes lace and small tucks; 
Valenciennes washes better than any other imitation lace 
and may vie for hard wear with Torchon. The most be- 
coming shape of night-gown has a large collar and isa little 
open at the throat, and this may be either simple or 
elaborate. Many people sleep in small jackets, and these 
are best made of pongee, and lined with nun’s-veiling 
for the very chilly creature. The shape of these jackets 
should be sac, reaching just below the waist and hav- 
ing open sleeves, their warmth being mainly needed 
round the shoulders and, the: top. portions of the arms. 
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There is no de- 
cided change 
worthy of note 
in early Autumn 
fashions as far 
as fourm is con- 
cerned, but with regard to colors, trimiuags, materials and 
all the accessories there are many modifications tuo be 
adopted by those who follow the styles from monti to 
month. Skirts ure stil worn closeabout the hips, full and 
very long on the ground. Sleeves are made with the inner 
fulness, beleros are worn short, belts are both wide and 
narrow, collars are high and stiff oa Cress waists, broad 
and flat on jackets and cloaks. The Medici collar has 
disappeared entirely. 

It may be noticed that the styles follow Nature’s seasons. 
There is no abrupt alteration in the early Autumn landscapo, 
but before the leaves have fallen and the trecs changed in 
form, the colors become warmer, richer, nore intense at 
first and later more subdued. Thus the September colors 
in Paris materials go by the names that Nature suggests. 
There is ‘nut’ color cloth, “dust” color silk, “cloud” 
colored nun’s-veiling, ‘“‘ grape’ colored crépe de Chine. 
Also like the sudden brilliant notes in Nature, there are 
vivid tones of scarlet and green, vellow or blue for hats 
and parasols. The startling hat of the season is bright par- 
rot green; it has a green bird on one side and a bow of 
vivid green ribbon. Tulle is being used in quantities for 
hats and boas. ‘[he boas are nade of white or black tulle 
in double box- pleats which stand out and make an immense 
very stiff ruff. They are tied in front with a bow of satin 
ribbon and come to the waist in front. They may be con- 
sidered an indispensable accessory for the ‘‘half-season ” 
toilette |More substantial and equally pretty boas are 
made of soft, pliable taffeta ribbon ruffed into a large full 
ruche. 

The only attempt at a new departure in form and cut 
has been made with long coats or habits to replace the 
ordinary waists. These Aadite are worn over lace skirts 
or skirts of thin material. They are made of silk or bro- 
cade, tight-fitting, trimmed with lace and prolonged in two 
long coat-tails that come over the skirt on each side about 
to the knee. They have nothing particularly to recommend 
them except their newness. They are stiff and awkward. 

The present manner of doing the hair gives a quaint, old- 
fashioned appearance to those wh» follow it closely and 
wear a low chignon, rows of tiny puffs around the forehead, 
a short stiff bung or a puff over the forehead and some- 
times a bunch of small curls protruding from the chignon. 
It suggests the coiffure of a hundred years ago and needs 
only atouch of powder and a little exuggerating to be 
costume. But France is the country par excellence where 
art triumphs, whether in love, literature, covking, hair- 
dressing or conversation. 

Embroideries and laces are worn as trimming to every 
sort of dress; and several different kinds of Jace are worn 
on the same gown. The demi-princesse or corselet skirt is 
still worn as much as any other. It is a skirt prolonged 
into a high belt which is becoming and graceful tuo slender 
figures. 

Soft wovllen materials in sma‘) checks, gray, brown, red 
are suitable for the tirst cool days. Heavy linens, colored 
sheeting in blue and dust color, are worn without linings; 
embroidered muslins and linens are made up with incrusta- 
tion of lace or trimmings of taffeta. Créne de Chine, taf- 
feta, nun’s-veiling, are worn in all shades both sombre and 
delicate. The only entirely new stuff is Eolienne, a sort of 
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woollen crépe de 
Chine which is 
very soft and pli- 
able. 

Short wraps are 
made to combine 
the advantages of coat and cape. The mcst attractive 
have full sleeves wide at the cuff and broad turn-over 
collars; or else no sleeves with a double cape instead that 
hides the opening through which the arms pass. They are 
made on the same model as the coats men wear with even- 
ing dress. 

Belts are made of leather, clastic or satin, but they sre 
ornamented with steel nail heads, gold or silver beads and 
large * Art Nouveau” buckles. 

It is easy to give tone to a bit of white lace or «mbroid- 
ery and make it appear like the old hand work so much 
in vogue, by keeping it a few minutes in a bath of tea or 
coffee. This softens the lace and gives it the proper color. 

There is a multitude of tiny tucks and pleats on all 
materials that are not too stiff and heavy. Thesmall tucks 
are called *‘ pinched” tucks. 

A pretty accessory is a belt with a bow and long ends 
that fall over the skirt in the back. These sashes are be- 
coming in black velvet or in Pompadonr taffeta ribbon. 

Gold and silver sre used in profusion, and also mixtures 
of gold, silver and chenille as trimming. 

The greatest liberty is allowed in combining materials: a 
linen skirt for example may be worn with a taffeta bolero; 
a cloth bolero with a silk skirt; a thin dotted muslin may 
be trimmed with heavy jet and velvet. 

The “half season’? hats are all in tulle or horsehair 
waved about in a wide brim, stretched into a mere apology 
for a crown and covered with a garden of roses, a panache 
of ostrich feathers, a cluster of bows and ends—milliners 
seem to have.taken as a motto.‘‘ Be daring!” The head- 
coverings of the present day would have been considered 
two years ago fit only for fancy dress balls. There are 
shepherdess models and Gainsborough models. three-cor- 
nered hats with almost no trimming and hats with no cor- 
ners and masses of trimming. 

Every skirt has one, two or three flounces, and these 
flounces are sometimes edged with silver braid, taffeta, 
velvet, and sumetiimes fashioned with tucks running both 
vertically and horizontally in a cross-bar pattern which is 
original and graceful. A charming gown in dull-blue 
barége, easy to wear and very becoming, is made with a 
flounce tucked vertically placed on the skirt, with three 
graduated pleats above it. The waist is made with a taf- 
feta bolero which ends in three deep pleats at the waist. 
Another barége dress is beige or dust color with fine pleats 
that make a pointed corselet on the front of the skirt, a 
black taffeta belt, cuffs and collar incrusted with dark- 
colored lace. 

For some tima there has been an effort to introduce Em- 
pire gowns. This fashion has become popular for evening 
dresses only. The loose hanging garments are caught 
under the arms by belts or high boleros of crépe de Chine or 
satin, from which a fringe of beads falls to the waist. The 
sleeves are short, far above the elbows, and end with a ruffle. 

A delightful adjunct to a dressy toilette is a boa made 
of white pleated tulle, prettily dotted at the edges by col- 
oured mousseline flowers appearing in front and trailed 
down each stole end. Light floral-yarnished pleated tulle 
is the dernier cri for the popular tour de cou. Many tulle 
ruches combine black and white effectively, and are termi- 
nated in long strands,.of, narrow, colored velvet ribbon. 
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The distinctive features in a new shirt-waist are the 
Russian closing and the Pompadour yoke; the latter may 
be shallow or deep. The sleeves are in bishop style, with 
a deep cuff in pointed effect on top. Both silk and soft 
woolen fabrics will develop attractively by the mode, and 
decoration may be applied 
according to individual 
taste. 

Effective in developing 
silks and soft fabrics to be 
associated with Liberty silk 
or mousseline de soie and 
adorned with lace and jcw- 
elled trimming is an even- 
ing waist or hodice that 
may be made high or low 
necked, with full-length 
sleeves and drop elbow over- 
sleeves, with elbow sleeves 
only or withont sleeves. 

A one-seam bishop dress 
sleeve is exhibited that may 
be made in full-length style 
with an Aiglon band or a 
flare cuff, or in three-quarter 
length and finished with a 
frill; the lining may be 
omitted. The mode is par- 
ticularly suitable for shirt- 
waists of silk, soft wovlens 
or wash fabrics. 

A new waist is character- 
ized by surplice fronts that 
inay be made with an open 
or high neck, with or with- 
out the chemisette. The 
back is whole and sinooth, 
with slight fulness at the 
waist-line. The sleeves are 
in two-seam style, finished 
in bell effect at the wrists. 
All-over lace and soft silk 
or vailing would combine 
we'll by the design. 

Two under-arm gores se- 
curs perfect adjustment in 
a snort, tight-fitting jacket 
that is suited for stout fig- 
ures, Thefronts which are 
fitted by single bust darts, 
close in single-breasted style 
with buttons and button- 
holes and are rolled back 
at the top in small revers, y 
which form notches with A 
the rolling collar. The two- i 
seam sleeves ure in bell style 
at the wrists. Broadcloth, 
Venetian and any of the 
fashionable cheviots or 
bhomespuns are appropri- 
ate to develop this jacket, 
which may be worn with a 
skirt of the same material. 

Another stylish jacket is of Eton shaping, with vest 
sections, and the fronts are rolled back at the top to form 
rovers. An Aiglon collar may be used. Broadcloth and 
plaia and figured panne inay be associated in the mode 
and machine-stitching used to decorate. 

An attractive circular skirt introduces tucks in hori- 
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FIGURE No. 105 B.—A Dressy SHIRT-BLOUSE TOILETTE.—The patterns 
are Ladies’ Shirt Blouse No. 5348, price, 9d. or 20 cents; and 
Skirt No. 5346, price, 9d. or 20 cents. 


(For Description see Page 346.) 
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zontal -tyle to knee depth. and an inverted 
box plait at the back secures the fulness. 
The skirt may be in sweep or round length 
and with the decided or conventional dip 
ut the top. Veiling, voile and other soft 
fabrics may be made up in this style. with 
bands of insertion let in. The mode is 
suitable only for tall, slender figures, 

A perfectly plain cireular-shaped skirt 
with inverted Lox-plait at the back may 
be in sweep or round length and trimmed 
in any desired style. 

A fancy waist desirable for combining two materials of 
different weaves is characterized by slightly tloused fronts 
that are shaped in low, rounding outline at the top and 
open to reveal a yoke vest. The whole back is also in low 
outline at the top, and a 
voke is shown above. The 
waist may Le made with or 
Without the elbow over- 
sleeves, 

Variety in shirt-waists is 
always sought for, and a 
new type may be made with 
or without a centre-back 
seam and fitted lining, and 
is equally suitable for baya- 
dere, bias or straight effects. 
The sleeves are in bishop 
style, finished with an Aig- 
Jon cnff or band, as_pre- 
ferred. 

A pretty lounging-robe or 
wrapper is essential to the 
complete wardrobe, and the 
picturesque Japanese styles 
are both comfortable and 
fashionable. A new example 
is made with an Empire 
yoke back and front. Flow- 
ered Japanese silk and other 
soft fabrics, associated with 
a plain muterial for con- 
trast, are uppropriate to de- 
velop the mode. 

Wedding-gowns and _toi- 
lettes for formal evening 
functions require a trained 
sk:rt, and a new design is in 
seven-gored flare style, with 
inverted box-plait fulness at 
the back and the train square 
or round at the corners and 
in cither of two lengths. 
tuffles of lace and chiffon 
will lend grace to the bot- 
tom of the skirt when it is 
made of silk or satin. 

A waist in Norfolk style 
is very becoming te a wom- 
an of well - proportioned 
figure and is adapted to de- 
velop cloth end cheviot. A 
new mode is characterized 
by a military collar to be 
made with or without turn- 
down sections, and a yoke 
pointed at the Lack and at 
each side, while the plaits 
are laidon. The mode sug- 
gests a combination of ma- 
terials, preferably cloth of 
two contrasting shades, 
while machine - stitching 
provides ornamentation. 

A smart shirt-waist or shirt-blouse that may be made of 
either plain or tucked material or the two combined shows 
double-breasted vest sections over a chemisette-vest, and 
may be made with or without revers and a fitted lining. 
The sleeves are in bishop style to a little helow the elbow, 
where they are attached to a,deep, fancifully outlined cuff. 
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FIGURE ON FIRST PAGE OF COVER. 


An Eton jacket and skirt are combined at this figure. 
The jacket pattern, which is No. 5328 and costs 9d. or 20 
cents, is in nine sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-six 
inches, bust measure, and can be seen again by referring to 
page 343. The skirt pattern, which is No. 5839 and costs 
1s, or 25 cents, is in scven sizes from twenty to thirty-two 
inches, waist measure, ond is pictured in another develop- 
ment on page 555. 

Green is to have an extensive vogue this season, and the 
new shades are extremely becoming. For the gown here 
shown green broadcloth was selected, contrasted with 
white satin and peau de soie in a lighter shade than the 
cloth, garni- 
ture being 
afforded by 
rows of 
braid and 
large and 
small fancy 
buttons. The 
skirtconsists 
of a three- 
piece up- 
per portion 
pointed in 
front and 
lengthen- 
ed by a grad- 
uated circu- 
lar flounce. 
It has an 
inverted 
box-plait at 
the back and 
is appropri- 
ate forswee 
or roun 
length. A 
dip, conven- 
tional or 
more decid- 
ed, is pro- 
vided. 

Vest sec- 
tions are a 
feature of 
the Eton, 
which is a 
very chic 
affair. The 
fronts are 
rolled in re- 
vers, and the 
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vest may be 

wornopenor  Lapigs’ TWO-PIECE COSTUME: CONSISTING OF AN ETON 
closed, ac- JACKET ; A THREE-PIECE FLARE SKIRT WITH AN INVERTED 
cording to BOX-PLAIT AT THE BACK ,AND TO BE IN SWEEP OR ROUND 
the prefer- LENGTH, AND HAVE THE CONVENIONAL OR DECIDED Dip, 
ence of the (For Description sea Page 346.) 

wearer. A 


flare collar rolled at tle top conceals, with the exception of 
the ends, an Aiglon collar that is made of the same fabric as 
the vest. Smooth adjustment distinguishes the back, and 
the sleeves bell slightly at the hand. 

A gray-blue cloth gown after this design will be capti- 
vating with Persian panne commingling several harmoniz- 
ing colors for the vest. Bands of the material or self-col- 
ored taffeta might be used to trim. Mode satin-faced cloth 
will also produce a smart development, with facings of 
panne velvet inthe sameshade, Other commerdable mate- 
rials are cheyiot, homespun, Venetian and covert cloth. 
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Fiourrs Nos. 79B anv 80 B.--A MODISH NORFOLK 
AND GOLF CAPE. 


Fiocre No. 79 B (pace 315).— Lapies’ Warst.—This de- 
picts a Ladies’ waist. The pattern, which is No. 5360 and 
costs 9d. or 20 cents, is in nine sizes for ladies from thirty 
to forty-six inches, 
bust mensnre, is 
again portrayed on 
page 344. 

Norfolk styles are 
receiving quite a 
little attention this 
season, and good 
results aré ob- 
tained in the mode 
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here shown developed in gray checked goods, contrast 
being afforded in the bluck velvet belt and collar and white 
vest. <A yoke in pointed outline is one vf the characteristic 
features of the waist, terminating at each side of the vest 
through the centre of which a cloging 1s.arranged,with pear’ 
buttons. A piping of black corduroy outlines the vest and 
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yokes, and graduated plaits are laid on each front. The 
back also has a yoke and displays plaits to accord with the 
fronts. The militarycollar has a turn-over portion of vel- 
vet that is wide apart in front to reveal sections of the 
white fabric. A velvet belt with steel buckles follows the 
lower edge of tle mode. The sleeves extend over the 
hand, and a closely fitted lining supports the waist. 

A black broadcloth waist could have a vest of satin in 
cherry-red polka dotted in white or black. In mixed- 
brown Irish homespun the result will be very smart, with 
brown satin for the vest and pipings of the same to trim. 
Velutina, whipcord, Venetian cloth and corduroy are also 
adapted for the mode, and so are tweed, cheviot, serge 
and numerous novelty fabrics. 





Figure No. 80 B (pace 315).—Lanpies’ Care.—This repre- 
sents a Ladies’ golf cape. The pattern, which is No. 5357 
and costs 9d. or 20 cents, is in nine sizes for ladies 
from thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure, and is 
illustrated again on page 341. 

The comfort to be obtained in a golf cape has en- 
deared it to the feminine world; and besides being a 
most convenient affair it has the merit of becoming- 
ness. For the mode here shown was selected double- 
faced cloth showing a solid ground of dark green and 
green and 
black and 
white plaid 
on the re- 
verse side, It 






fa > t 
is circularly ft hy Ay 
shaped and fhe fA 
ripples all Woy 
around in an Foe 4at 


attractive 
way. A clos- 
ing is mado 
at the front 
with frogs, 
and the hood 
showing the 
plaid side of 
the goods is 
an attractive 
addition. 
The Picca- 
dilly collar, 
extending in 
sharp points 
in front, 
flares away 


from the face becomingly but may be turned down all around. 

The shirt-waist worn beneath is developed by pattern No. 
4928, price 9d. or 20 cents. It is produced 
in plain white flannel finished in tailor style 
with stitching. It has slightly pouching 
fronts and a back smooth across the shoul- 
ders and shirred at the waist-line. Bishop 
two-seam and shirt sleeves are provided 
the latter having the regulation laps and 
link cuffs. 

Double-faced goods are usually chosen for 
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golf capes, with rows of stitching or strappings for the 
finish. A smart development for general outing wear in 
the Autumn would be in dark 
brown with bright red on the re- 
verse side. Spaced rows of ma- 
chine-stitching could be applied 
around the edges. 
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Figures Nos. 81 B axp 82 B.—THE 
NEWEST TAILOR EFFECTS. 
Ticure No. 81B (pace 816).—A 

two-piece costume is here shown. 

The pattern, which is No. 5872 

and costs 1s. or 30 cents, is in nino 

sizes for ladies from thirty to for- 
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LADIES’ TEA-GOWN OR WRAPPER: TO BE MADE WITH HIGH OR 
Low NECK, AND WITH FULL OR THREE-QUARTER LENGTH 
SLEEVES AND IN SWEEP OR ROUND LENGTH. 


(For Description see Page 346.) 


ty-six inches, bust measure, and appears in a different 
development on page 337. 

Eton modes are conspicuous for the becoming youthful- 
ness they impart to the figure. Dark-blue cheviot was em- 
ployed for the suit here shown, rows of braid being used to 
trim. The jacket, of the Eton order, has a smooth back 
and fronts that close in sing!e-breasted fashion or may be 
worn open. A velvet rolling collar is a pretty feature, and 
the lapels are faced with white peau de soie outlined with 
the braid. Regulation coat sleeves with the slightest pos- 
sible fulness at the top are finished to flare over the hand. 

There are three ee int kirt, which has the conver- 


tional under box-p. aurea’ b OB de is adapted 
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for sweep or round agen and along the seams in front 
rows of braid are applied. 

Black satin-faced cloth wil] make up stylishly, with ma- 
chine-stitching for the finish. A lining of white taffeta or 
satin may be added to the jacket. Tweed, cheviot, serge, 


homespun and the various weaves of cluth are 
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bands of taffeta can be used to trim. 
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Fietre No. 82 B (pace 316).—In this toilette an 
Eton blouse and skirt are combined. The blouse 

attern, which is No. 5383 and costs 9d. or 20 cents, 
is in seven sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-two 
inches, bust measure, and is also pictured on page 
348. The skirt-pattern, which is No. 5355 and costs 
1s. or 25 cents, is in nine sizes from twenty to thirty- 
six inches,.waist measure, and is again represent- 
ed on page 355. 

Black-ana- 
white plaid 
camel’s-hair 
was selected for 
the gown here 
illustrated, con- 
trast being in- 
troduced in 
black _—velvet. 
The fronts are 
apart to reveal 
the vest, which 
is rolled in lap- 
els and orna- 
mented with 
buttons. A 
double-breasted 
closing is ar- 
ranged, and the 
fronts blouse in 
the correct way. 
The turn-down 
part of the col- 
Jar is of velvet, 
and the belt 
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5352 
LADIES’ WRAPPER, IN SWEEP OR RoUND LENGTH, AND WITH 
OR WITHOUT THE GATHERED FLOUNCE AND FITTED 
Bopy-LIn1na. 


(For Description see Page 347.) 


having erossed ends is decorated with a fancy 
buckle. A turn-back cuff is arranged a short 
distance from the lower edge of the sleeve. 

The skirt, a five-gored flare mode in sweep 
Jength, has a circular flounce with tacks running 
around the lower edge. It is shaped to fit smoothly 
without the aid oi darts aad a iold of Velvet con- 
ceals the joining of skirt and flounce. An under- 
folded box-plait takes up the fulness at the back. 
and the dip may be conventional or more pronounced. 


Mixed-gray tweed will produce a smart suit, with red. 


cloth for the vest. All the suiting materials are adaptable, 
as are also Venetian, serge, covert cloth, cheviot, etc. A 
contrast both in color and fabric is usually introduced 
in the vest. 
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Figures Nos. 83 B axpn 84B.—EARLY AUTUMN GOWNS. 


Fictre No. 83B (pace 817).—This depicts a Ladies’ 
waist and skirt. The waist pattern, which is No. 5819 and 
costs 9d. or 20 cents, is in seven sizes for ladies from thirty 
to forty-two inches, bust meas- 
ure, and is again illustrated on 
page 346. ‘The skirt pattern, 
which is No. 5339 and costs 1s. 
or 25 cents, is in seven sizes 
from twenty to thirty-two in- 
ches, waist measure, and igs il- 
Justrated in another develop- 
ment on page 355. 

For the early Autumn a smart 
cloth gown is one of tke mod- 
ern woman’s absolute essentials. 
At this figure sucha gown is 
portrayed made of pastel-gray 
cloth of medium weight, con- 
trasted with panne velvet in 
the same shade, black-and-white 
appliqué and narrow braid. 
The bodice is fanciful, intro- 
dueing tucked fronts that open 
over a yoke-vest extending to 
the bottom and pouching be- 
comingly with the fronts. A 
emooth yoke is displayed by the 
back, which is gathered at the 
bottom to correspond with the 
fronts. A crush ribbon belt out- 
lines the slope, and narrow braid 
crossing the shoulders gives a 
pretty touch. The straight 

ee collar is of panne, and turn- 
saa! a aah ae back ecnuffs of the cloth dis- 

cS tinguish the sleeves, which ex- 
tend in points over the hand. 

The skirt is of the popular 
three-piece variety with an un- 
derfolded box-plait at the back. 
A circular flounce curving up 
at the sides is a novel feature, 
and the design is adaptable for 
sweep or round length and the 
conventional or more pronoun- 
ced dip in front. 

Silver-gray poplin with white 
tucked mousseline will be an 
attractive reproduction of the 
mode, and a touch of color may 
be supplied in the belt and 
stock. Pale-violet voile with 
creain lace 
bands, will 
be modish, 
Ac RR BRS with collar, 

AX SE SS belt and vest 
NO ER = of deeper 
violet satin. 
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united. The 
shirt-waist pattern, which is No. 5351 and costs 9d. or 20 
cents, is in seven sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-two 
inches, bust measure, and is shown in arother development 
on page 349. ‘The skirt pattern, which is No. 5824 and costs 
9d. or 20 cents is in nine sizes from twenty_to_thirty-six 
inches, waist measure, and is again illustrated on page 358, 
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The shirt-waist still reigns supreme, and new .modifica- 
tions are constantly sought. An exclusive design is shown 
at this figure in association with a circular skirt. The 
material selected was mahogany canvas cloth, with self- 
colored velvet bands outlined with stitching. A Pompa- 
dour yoke of tucked silk is a feature of the shirt- waist, 
which has the conventional pouching fronts, and smooth 
back with gathered fulness at the line of the waist. A 
closing is arranged at the left side of the front, and a 
straight collar of tucking gives neck completion. The 
sleeves have deep facings of velvet, and a cuff that extends 
over the hand gives a pretty tinish. A velvet belt is worn. 

Folds of velvet headed by rows of stitching are applicd 
on the skirt, which is circular in shaping, and at the back 
has an inverted box-plait. Sweep or round length is pro-, 
vided, and the dip at the top of the front may be conven- 
tional or more decided, according to individual preference. 





LADIES’ JAPANESE LOUNGING-ROBE OR WRAPPER, WITH EMPIRE YOKE. 
(For Description see Page 347.) 


A biue veiling made up in this style will be exceedingly 
smart with trimming bands of heavy lace appliqué. <Alba- 
tross, taffeta and the various new silk-and-wool fabrics 
are adaptable, with gimp, velvet ribbon or bands of Oriental 
embroidery for garniture. 





> 
Figures Nos. 85B axp 86B.—AUTUMN STREET DRESSKS. 


Fieure No. 85 B (raae 318).— A basque and skirt are 
associated at this figure. The basque pattern, which is 
No. 5880 and costs 9d. or 20 cents, is in nine sizes for 
ladies from thirty to forty-six inches, bust. measure, and is 
otherwise shown on page 344. The skirt pattern, which 
is No. 5846 and costs 9d. or 20 cents, is in nine sizes from 
twenty to thirty-six inches, waist measure, and is again 
represented on page 854, 

ixed-gray homespun was used for this chic gown, with 





- from the lower edge. 
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stitching and wide and narrow braid for decoration. The 
busque follows the lines of the figure accurately and closes 
in double-breasted fashion. It is quite short in accordance 
with present demands of Fashion and is well sprang over 
the hips, the side-back seams terminating a short distance 
Turn-back cuffs are a feature of the 
two-seain sleeves, and the turn-down section of the military 
collar is wide apart in front to display the standing portion. 

A flare at the foot is introduced in the three-piece skirt, 


_ which is dart-fitted over the hips and has the regulation 


under box-plait at the back. It is adaptable for sweep or 
round length and may have the conventional or more 
pronounced dip at the top. 

Tweeds, cheviots, serges and cloths of all descriptions, 
provided they are of firm weave. are suited to the design, 
which is especially recommended for plump. weH-formed 
figures. <A sinart conception would be in dark-blue brosd- 
cloth with Persian 
bands of blue-and- 
goll embroidery. 
Buttons to match 
could be used for 
closing. 





Ficgtre No. 86B 
(pace 318).— This 
pictures a Ladies’ 
waist and _ skirt. 
The waist pattern, 
which is No. 5860 
and costs 9d. or 20 
cents, is in nine 
sizes for ladies 
from thirty to for- 
ty-six inches, bust 
measure, and may 
be again seen on 
page 844. The skirt 
pattern, which is 
No. 5367 and costs 
Is. or 25 cents, is 
in eight sizes from 
twenty to thirty- 
four inches, waist 
measure, and is 
shown in another 
development 
on page 352. 

Skirts with rip- 

’ ple habit backs are 
much worn, and a 
novel design em- 
bodying this fea- 
ture is here pic- 
tured in conjunc- 
tion with a mod- 
ish Norfolk waist. 
Rough tweed in a 
heather mixture 
and finished with 
stitching was used 
in making up both 
jacket and = skirt. 

The latter is of the 
two-piece variety, and adjustment over the hips is secured 
by darts. The front and sides are circular, and the tapering 
back-breadth has slightly overlapping edges. A moderate 
or more pronounced dip may be introduced, and provision 
is made for sweeporround length. Around the lower edge 
spaced rows of the stitching give an attractive finish. 

The bodice is in Norfolk style with pointed yokes and 
applied plaits. A more detailed description is given in 
connection with figure No. 79 B. 

A handsome development will result if tan corduroy be 
selected. Stone-gray mohair will make up stylishiy, with 
stitched strappings of the same. 





> 
Ficures Nos. 87B axp 88 B.—SMART BLOUSE TOILETTES 
Fievre No. 87 -B)(paee,319).-+ This. portrays a Ladies’ 
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shirt-waist and skirt. The shirt-waist pattern, which is 
No. 5849 and costs 9d. or 2U cents, is in seven sizes for 
ladies from thirty to forty-two inches, bust measure, and is 
also shown on page 848. The skirt pattern, which is No. 
5880 and costs 1s. or 25 cents, is in seven sizes from twenty 


to thirty-two inches, waist measure, and is again pictured 


on page 358. 

The arrival of the Autumn season sees no decline in the 
demand for novel shirt-blouse designs; on the contrary, 
they are, if possible, more popular than ever. Both simple 


and elaborate designs are shown, the latter being dressy 
Distinction is 


enoogh for afternoon or calling wear. 
achieved in the mode 

forming a part of this 
attractive tuilette, 
which is made up in 
red foulé, with blue 
silk for contrast. The 
tucked fronts are 
topped by a deep yoke 
and open over a che- 
misette-vest extend- 
ingto the bottom. A 
yoke also forms the 
upper part of the back, 
which is tucked to ac- 
cord with the fronts, 
and a collar of tucked 
silk to match the vest 
gives neck comple- 
tion. Deep cuffs out- 
lined with black-and- 
white appliquéandsilk 
finish the full sleeves. 
A belt of ribbon is in- 
troduced, and narrow 
black velvet ribbon 
and appliqué trim the 
waist, which has a 
closing under the left 
front. 

Tucks running 
around the lower part 
of the skirt are a dis- 
tinguishing feature. 
The mode is of circu- 
lar shaping and has 
the conventional un- 
der box-plait at the 
back. It is appro- 
priate for sweep or 
round length and may 
have the moderate or 
more pronounced dip. 

A black taffeta gown 
will be smart with 
garnitare of Persian 
bands or oo lace 
appliqué. Voile, po 
lin and all the silk- 
and-wool mixtures 
that are so fashionable 
may be used, and a 
contrast introduced 
in the vest. A gown of mode or light-tan nun’s-veiling 
over a foundation of taffeta in the same shade will be 
stylish. The vest could be of tucked Nile-green crépe 
de Chine, with bands of Russian lace for decoration. 





Fievre No. 88 B (page 819).—This unites a Ladies’ shirt- 
waist and skirt. he shirt-waist pattern, which is No. 
5222 and costs 9d. or 20 cents, is in seven sizes for ladies 
from thirty to forty-two inches, bust measure. The skirt 
pattern, which is No. 6846 aud césts 9d. or 20 cents, is in 
nine sizes from twenty to thirty-six inches, waist measure, 
and is shown again on page 355. 

Brown homespun in one of the new shades was selected 
for the three-piece skirt forming a part of this toilette, 
with folds of velvet in a darker shade to relieve the 
severity. A-sweep or round length is provided for, and 
the fulness at the back is taken up in an inverted box-plait. 
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‘‘Shoe-lace ” decoration is a feature of the blouse, which 
is made up in silk and velvet harmonizing with the skirt. 
The front is tucked and is fancifully shaped to display a 
yoke, and a lacing of velvet ribbon is effect- 
edatthecentre. Asmooth yoke is revealed 
by the back. The stock is Jaced to corre- 
tote with the front, and the mode closes 
along the shoulderand left side. The sleeves 
flare over puffs of velvet finished with bands 
of the same and a crush belt is worn. 

A black peau de soie blouse could have a 
yoke of spangled net and sleeve puffs of 
white Libertysatin. 
A taffeta skirt or 
one of handsome broadcloth could 
be worn with it. Novelty goods, 
cashmere and albatross, as well as 
the heavier fabrics are also appro- 
priate. 





6222 





Figure No. 89 B—AN ATTRACTIVE 
KVENING GOWN. 

Ficure No, 89 B.—A skirt and 
evening waist are united at this fig- 
ure, which appears on page 820. 
The skirt pattern, which is No. 5855 
and costs 1s. or 25 cents, is in nine 
sizes for ladies from twenty to thir- 
ty-six inches, waist measure, and is 


LabDres' CAPE, WITH PICCADILLY COLLAR, TO Stanp UP 


OR TURN DOWN, AND WITH OR WITHOUT THE HOOD AND STRAPS. (EQUALLY DESIRABLE FOR GOLFING AND OTHER WEAR). 
(For Description see Pago 348.) 


shown in another development on page 854. The waist 
pattern, which is No. 5814 and costs 9d. or 20 cents, is in 
seven sizes from thirty to forty-two inches, bust measure, 
and is also represented on page 845. 

Marked originality is displayed in every line of this 
suwart gown, which is appropriate for formal dinner and 
eneral evening wear. Oreamy white Louisine was the 
abric selected, associated with pale-yellow lace and white 
chiffon. The bodice has pouching fronts closing at the 
centre and a back with slight fulness at the waist-line. 
A bolero in fancy outline iy a feature of the design, and 
the low neck is finished with a drapery of the chiffon 
caught up under a huge rosette in front. The drop sleeves 
are in elbow length, with chiffon puffs and turn-back cuffs 
of the lace. Passementerie straps terminating under fancy 
rhinestone buckles hold the bodice in position over the 
shoulders. The belt shapes a point in front. 
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Lace is applied in yoke outlino on the skirt, which is 
five-gored and has an inverted box-plait at the back. 
Tucks are taken up at’the bottom of the circular flounce, 
and a band of lace conceals its joining to the skirt, Sweep 
length only is provided. 

Water-green taffeta and panne velvet in a somewhat 
darker hue will combine well in the mnode, and Persian 
band embroidery may be used to trim. Dove-gray silk 
poplin with écru lace will be sinart, or undine-green Liberty 
satin with appliqués of tine white lace. <A girdle of light- 
green panne will give « smart touch and the shoulder 
straps may be of the lace, with ‘“Art Nouveau” buckles. 





Figure No. 90B.—A HANDSOME BRIDAL DREss. 

Figure No. 90 B.—This combines a Ladies’ waist and 
skirt and is shown on page 321. The waist pattern, which 
is No. 5854 and costs 9d. or 20 cents, is in seven sizes for 
ladies from thirty to forty-two inches, bust measure, and is 
again illustrated on page 346. The skirt pattern, which is 
No..53821 and costs 1s. or 80 cents, is in seven sizes from 
twenty to thirty-two inches, waist measure, and is also 
i catare on page 391. 

vory-white Duchesse satin and Chantilly lace are com- 
hined in this wedding gown. The bodice front is tucked 
at the lower part in corsclet effect and again at the top, 
where it joins the smooth lace yoke under a bertha. Tucks 
are also taken up at the bottom of the back, and at the 
top a yoke corresponding with the front is revealed. A 
straight collar of lace matching the yoke, is worn. The 
sleeves are tucked to the elbow, where they tcrminate in 
a puff, and a facing of the lace is applied to the lower part. 
A belt closing with a handsome buckle and a bunch of white 
roses arranged on the left of the corsage give the finishing 
touches essential to a gown of this style. 

A panel effect of the lace is arrang- 
ed on the trained seven-gorcd skirt, 
which has a becoming flare at the 
foot. At the back box-plaited fulness 
is introduced, falling with graceful 
effect into the long train, and aruche 
of chiffon follows the lower edge. 

The tulle veil is cauglit up with the 
conventional orange blossoms, and 
a bunch of bride roses is carried. 

White is generally chosen for wed- 
ding gowns, the creamy tints being 
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5382 
LapDizs’ Box-Coat, CLOSED WITH A FLY OR VISIBLE BUTTONS. 


(For Description see Page 348.) 


less severe than pure white. Heavy silks and satins, as well 
as the more sheer fabrics such as mull, silk organdy, mousse- 
line, point d’esprit, etc., are used, and a foundation of white 
taffeta gives a rich effect, but any of the new lining mate- 
rials that so closely resemble silk may be used instead. 

Peau de soie will develop a handsome gown, with trim- 
mings of pearl-embroidered net and rare old lace. 
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THE DELINEATOR. 


Fievres Nos. ¢1B, 92B ann 93B.—PRETTY AUTUMN 
WAISTS. 
Fierre No. 91B (Page 822).—A shirt-waist for ladies 


is here shown. The pattern, which is No. 5325 and costs 
Yd. or 20 cents, is in nine sizes from thirty to forty-six 
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LaDIEs* JACKET, WITH TWO UNDER-ARM GORES. (DESIRABLE FOR 
Stout LADIxKs.) 


(For Description see Page 348.) 


inches, bust measure, and is shown in a different develop- 
ment on page 348. | 

Polka-dots are very popular this scason both in wash- 
able and other fabrics. Primrose-yellow India silk dotted 
in black was used for this chic shirt-waist, contrasted with 
black panne. Each front is tucked at the top, the tucks 
terminating to form a pointed yoke outline. At the waist- 
line the fulness is gathered, and a closing is arranged 
under the box-plait made in the right front. Gathered ful- 
ness is taken up at the whist-linc of the back, and strap- 
bands complete the blouse sleeves. A white silk tie is worn. 

An attractive development would be in mauve taffeta, 
with trimming bands of Persian embroidery in which the 
tones of mauve and pale-blue are commingled. Peau 
de soie and all the new shirt-waist fabrics are adapt- 
able by the design. 


Friavre No. 92 B (Pace 322).—This pictures a La- 
dies’ shirt-waist. The pattern, which is No. 5247 
and costs 9d. or 20 cents, is in eight sizes for ladies 
from thirty to forty-four inclies, bust measure. 

Tucks are the salient feature of the shirt-biouse 
here shown made up in candy-pink taffeta. The 
fronts, which are cut on diagonal lines, are tucked 
in groups, and under the middle group _ 
a closing is arranged. Gathers take up 
the fulness at the waist-line both in 
the front and back, the latter having 
lengthwise tucks to correspond with 
the front. Aiglon bands complete the 
sleeves, which are tucked at the lower 
part of the arm. A ribbon belt out- 
lines the dip, and a black velvet tie 
encircles the collar. 

Albatross, cashmere and all the me- 
diuin-weight silk-and-wool materials are adapted to 
the mode. A white Liberty satin blouse will be 
dainty with a scarf of chiffon or mousseline. 








Fiecre No. 93B (Pace 822).—A stylish bodice 

for ladies is here depicted. The pattern, which is 

No. 5376 and custs 9d. or 20 cents, is in seven sizes from 

thirty-four to forty-six inches, bust measure, and is illus- 
trated in another manner on page 347. 

Lace motifs applied on fronts distinguish this handsome 
bodice, which is produced in black taffeta. The fronts are 
scolloped, and on each scollop a motif of lace is arranged. 
Tucks at the top are turned to suggest box-plaits, and the 
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vest, revealed between the edges of the fronts, is tucked to 
correspond. The back is also tucked, and a belt outlines 
the dip. Flaring cuffs complete the sleeves, and the collar 
has turned-back corners faced with lace to correspond 
with the cuffs. 

The mode, which is an especially desirable one for stout 





LapDrgs’ ETON JACKET, WITH VEST SECTIONS, AND WITH OR WITHOUT 
‘THE AIGLON COLLAR. 


(For Description see Page 349.) 


ladies, will produce equally well in any of the firmly woven 
fabrics, such as cloth and serge. Veiling and cashmere 
will also adapt themselves readily to the design. A smart 
development would be in pansy-colored Liberty satin piped 
with panne in a somewhat darker shade. Passementerie 
or Jace bands could be used to trim. 


——— i 


Ficures Nos. 94 B, 95 B anp 96 B.—VARIED EFFECTS IN A 
STYLISH SHIRT-WAIST. 


Frevres Nos. 94 B, 95 B anp 96 B (pace 323).—These 
figures illustrate different views of a Ladies’ shirt-waist. 
The pattern, which is No. 5329'and costs 9d. or 20 cents, 
is in nine sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-six inches, 
bust measure, and is differently represented on page 850. 
The collar pattern used in conjunction with figures Nos. 
94 B and 95 B is No. 5888, costing 6d. or 10 cents. It is 
in three sizes—small, medium and large—and is shown 
again on page 351. 

Individuality, one of the chief charms of feminine attire, 
is displayed in this smart shirt-blouse, which is adapted to 
various effects. At figure No. 94 B the mode is depicted 
in a development of striped pink-and-white Scotch flannel, 
cut bias. The fronts are gathered at the neck edge, the 
falness pouching out becomingly below. At the waist-line 
the fulness may be gathered or allowed to fall free and 
be adjusted to suit the figure. A closing is made through 
an applied box-plait cut straight. Tho back, when cut bias, 


as in this instance, is seamed at the centre, the stripes in © 


the material matching. Slight gathered fulness is taken 
up at the waist-line, and the blouse sleeves, also cut bias, 
are finished with strap-bands. A belt of black velvet 
arranged to emphasize the dip is a modish feature. 

The Aiglon stock-collar worn over theo narrow band 
completing the shirt-waist is a smart addition to the de- 
sign. It is made up in white silk and shows a ribbon bow. 
The turn-over portion, wide apart in front, reveals the 
straight band on which the former is mounted. A closing 
is effectod in front. 

Figure No. 95 B pictures the blouse made of black-and- 
white striped Louisine, having pin dots of black between 
the stripes. In this instance. the material is cut straight, 
and fancy buttons are applied on the box-plait in front. 
The shaped belt is of velvet trimmed with appliqué. Regu- 
lation strap-bands complete the sleeves. 
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The Piccadilly collar has sharp tapering ends that are 
wide apart to display the stock of white silk. It is lined 
with black silk, carrying out the black and white effect, 
and a tie of black silk is a pretty adjunct. 

At figure No. 96 Ba third view is given. The goods— 
striped madras—is here cut en bayadére. The closing is 
effected with large pearl buttons, and 
the stock included in the pattern banded 
with dark ribbon is worn. An Aiglon 
cuff completes the bishop sleeve, and 
a shaped belt is added. 

The shirt-waist materials for the Au- 
tumn are many and varied, and indi- 
vidual fancy may be indulged as to their 
selection. French flannel is popular and 
can be had in plain and embroidered 
varieties. Embroidered cashmere, al- 
batross and Henrietta are also recom- 
mended. For more dressy waists the 
numerous silk weaves are adaptable, 
and a pretty stock gives a smart touch. 
A black and white taffeta stock will look well and may 
be worn with waists of any color. 


—_——__ > —__— “ 
Figtres Nos. 97B aun 98B.—DAINTY HOUSE GARMENTS. 


Ficure No. 97B (pace 824).—A becoming tea-gown is 
here shown. The pattern, which is No. 5881 and costs 1s. or 
25 cents, is in nine sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-six 
inches, bust measure, and is again represented on page 838. 

The extreme daintinexs of this tea-gown is one of its 
ee features. Geranium-pink India silk showing 

gures in a decper shade was used in the production of the 
mode in conjunction | 
with deep lace and 
black velvet ribbon. 
The body is‘a novel 
feature, curving up 
prettily at theback and 
front. It may be left 
free at the lower edge 
to suggest a bolero,. 
or, if the lining be 
omitted, will support 
the skirt. A yoke 








LaDigs’ BLOUSE ETON, WITH VEST SECTIONS, AND WITH OR WITH- 
OUT THK CUFFS AND AIGLON COLLAR. 


(For Description see Page 349.) 


facing trimmed with narrow black velvet ribbon is ap- 
plied, and revers outlined witl deep lace and giving the 
effect of a bertha are introduced. The skirt is gathered 
at the top, and the lower edge is.rendered fluffy by two lace 
flounces headed with ribbon. A lace frill finishes the three- 
quarter sleeve,.replacing the circular frill supplied in the 
pattern, and neck completion is given by a,standing collar. 
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Nile-green-and-white figured Ohina silk will make up 
daintily, and lace or ribbon-run beading may be intro- 
duced as garniture. Soft woolens are also adaptable, and 
an especially smart development would be in pastel-blue 
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LADIES’ DOUBLE-BREASTED BASQUE, WITH TURN-DOWN OR STANDING 
MILITARY COLLAR AND WITH OR WITHOUT CUFFS. 


(For Description see Page 349.) 


cashmere, with butter-colored lace appliqué and edging. 





Fievre No. 98 B (pace 324).—This associates a Ladies’ 
dressing-sack and skirt. The dressing-sack pattern, which 
is No. 5363 and costs 9d. or 20 cents, is in nine sizes for 
ladies froin thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure and ig 
again illustrated on page 350. The skirt pattern, which 
is No. 5330 and costs ls. or 25 cents, is in seven sizes from 
twenty to thirty-two inches, waist measure, and is pictured 
in another development on page 357. 

Black taffeta was selected for the skirt, which is of cir- 
cular shaping and tucked en bayadére to the knee. At fig- 
ure No. 87 B a detailed description of the mode is given. 

An Empire yoke individualizes the dressing-sack, which 
is made up in light-Llue albatross and tucking, trimmed 
with appliqué, lace edging and ribbon. The fronts are 
full and at the centre extend to the neck, while at each 
side they are supported by smooth yokes that extend under 
the arms. At tle back the yoke curves up at the centre, 
and to it is gathered the lower portion. The fulness at the 
waist may be held in by ribbon ties, if preferred. A deep 
lace frill completes the clbow sleeve, and the straight 
collar turns over at the top. 

Soft woolens, silks and wash fabrics will develop equally 
well by the design. . A yellow China silk will be ex- 
tremely pretty with cream lace and black velvet rib- 
bon trimming. 


—_——-—_—__—_—_—. 
Figures Nos. 99 B ann 100 B.—DAINTY HOUSE-GARMENTS. 


Fiavre No. 99B (paar 325).—This displays a Ladies’ 
wrapper. The pattern, which is No. 5852 and costs 9d. or 
20 cents, is in nine sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-six 
inches, bust measure, and is again represented on page 339. 

Négligé attire possesses many attractions for the average 
womanb, who wisely bestows upon its selection a great 
deal of care and attention. For this becoming wrapper 
heliotrope China silk was used, with lace and insertion 
for trimming. A modification of the sailor collar is an 
attractive feature, its ends being arranged in V outline. 
The fronts are smooth at the top, with fulness at the waist 
drawn in by belt-straps having crossed ends. The back fits 
onugly, and at the lower edge a gathered flounce gives a 
fluffy finish. Blouse sleeves having deep cuffs are intro- 
duced, and an Aiglon collar supplies the neck finish. 

Wool fabrics such as cashmere, albatross, Henrietta, and 
French and other flannels, are recommended for wrappers. 
More dressy ones may be of India silk or taffeta, and bead- 
ing, lace and velvct ribbon will supply trimming. 
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Fiaure No. 100 B (pace 825).—A becoming robe for ladies 
is here depicted. The pattern, which is No. 5820 and 
costs ls. or 25 cents, is in four sizes from thirty to forty- 
two inches, bust measure, and is also pictured on page 340. 

The easy, graceful lines of the Japanese 
modes recoinmend them for lounging wear, 
and an attractive robe is here shown de- 
veloped in figured Japanese flannel wita 
bands of plain silk. An Empire yoke gives 
character to the mode, which fits comfort- 
ably loose. The edges of the fronts are fol- 
lowed by doubled bands extended to form 
the collar. Bands similar to those on the 
fronts lengthen the flowing sleeves. 

Figured India silk, with ribbon in a solid 
color for the bands, will be very effective, 
or plain material with bands in a contrast- 
ing shade will be equally smart. Wash ma- 
terials such as lawn, cambric, dimity and Swiss are also 
employed. 





> -—___—— 
Figures Nos, 101 B ann 102 B.—TOILETTES FOR THE 
PROMENADE. 


Ficvre No. 101B (pace 326).—This combines a Ladies’ 
jacket and skirt. The jacket pattern, which is No. 5299 
and costs 9d. or 20 cents, is in seven sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-two inches, bust measure. The skirt pat- 
tern, which is No. 5867 and costs 1s. or 25 cents,. ie in 
eight sizes fruin twenty to thirty-four inches, waist meas- 
ure, and is also pictured on page 352, 

A two-piece skirt and modish jacket are united in this 
toilette in the development of which wide-wale tan serge 
was used, with stitched folds of the same for completion. 
The skirt is a two-piece mode with ripple-habit. back. A 
more detailed description is given at figure No. 86 B. 

The short jacket is snug-fitting and may 
be worn open, or closed 
in front with button- 
holes and buttons. An 
Aiglon turn-down collar 
compietes the neck, and 
the sleeves with gathers 
at the top, are straight- 
around at the hand. A 
belt and Norfolk plaits 
are included in the pat- 
tern, but in this instance they are omitted. 

Blue broadcloth will make @ smart suit 
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LaDIgs’ NORFOLK Waist OR BopIck, HAVING A MILITARY COLLAR 
WITH OR WITHOUT THE TURN-DOWN SECTION. 


(For Description see Page 350.) 


with Eastern embroidery to trim. Covert cloth and Vene- 
tian are recommended, as ure also velutina, corduroy, ete. 





Fietre No 102B (paae 326);—A Ladiés’ box-coat and 
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skirt are here associated. The coat pattern, which, is No. 


6882 and costs 9d. or 20 cents, is in seven sizes for ladies 


from thirty to forty-two inches, bust measure, and is shown 
differently developed on page 342. The skirt pattern, which 
is No. 5324 and costs 9d. or 20 cents, is , 
in nine sizes from twenty to thirty-six 
inches, waist measure, and is _ repre- 
sented in another style on page 35%. 
Box coats are to be worn this season, 
their easy-fitting lines and general air of 
good style making them accepted favor- 
ites. Light-tan cloth was chosen for the 
box coat forming 8 part of this attract- 
ive toilette, stitching supplying the fin- 
ish. The coat is of medium length and 
fits in the loose manner characteristic of 
box modes. A fly closing is arranged, 
and at the top the fronts are rolled in 
lapels. Lap-covered pockets are inserted 
low down in the fronts, and a rolling col- 
lar that forms notches with the lapels 
gives neck completion. The sleeves, 
shaped in regulation coat style, and 
having slight gathered fulness at the 
top, are stitched to suggest cuffs. 
Circular skirts, by reason of their 
graceful shaping, are universally popu- 
lar. Black satin was used for the mode 
here shown, and no trimming is neces- 
sary, owing to the richness of the fabric. The skirt is 
dart- fitted over the hips and has an inverted box-plait at 
the back. It is suitable alike for sweep or round length 
and may have the conventional or more pronounced dip. 
The skirt will be striking in black taffeta, with Russian 
lace applied in yoke outline and arranged in bands on the 
lower part for decoration. A waist of the same trimmed 
to correspond could be worn. Other suitable materials for 
less dressy wear are serge, cheviot, Venetian, broadcloth, 
etc. Tho latter fabrics will also adapt themselves readily 
to the development of the coat, and strap- 
pings may be used to trim. 









——->. ——- 


Figures Nos. 103B axp 104B.—A SMART 
TAILOR GOWN AND AFTER- 
NOON TOILETTE. 

FiecreE No. 108B (pace 327).—La- 


pies’ Taitok Gown.—A Ladies’ jacket 
andskirt are herecombined. The jacket 
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LaDres’ SURPLICE WAIST OR BODICE, WITH OPEN NECK, OR WITH HicH 
NECK WITH OR WITHOUT THE CHEMISETTE. 


(For Description see Page 350.) 


pattern, which is No. 5323 and costs 9d. or 20 cents, is in 
seven sizes fur ladies from thirty-six to forty-eight inches, 
bust measure, and is pictured in another development on 
page 842. The skirt pattern, which is No. 5346 and costs 





3456 


9d. or 20 cents, is in nine sizes from twenty to thirty-six 
inches, waist measure, and is also represented on page 35 . 

For Autumn wear no gown surpasses the smart tailor 
design severely plain in finish and appropriate for all except 





LaDI£ES’ EVENING WalIstT OR BODICE, WITH HIGH OR LOW NECK AND 
WITH FULL-LENGTH SLEEVES AND DROP ELBOW OVER- 
SLEEVES, OR WITH ELBOW SLEEVES ONLY, OB 
WITHOUT SLEEVES. 


(For Description see Page 351.) 


the most dressy occasions. Rough surfaced gray cloth was 
used for the gown here pictured, the collar being of velvet. 
The jacket, on account of its shaping, is especially recom- 
piendea fur stout figures, but can be worn by women of 
slender proportions as well. It is closely adjusted and closes 
with button-holes and bone buttons at the centre of the 
front. Above the closing small lapels are formed, and with 
them the ends of the rolling collar form notches. The 
back, following the lines of the figure accurately, has plaits 
at the lower part of the side-back seams, and the sleeves 
bell attractively over the hand. — 

The skirt is of ee shaping and accords with tho 
jacket in material and severity of floish. It is adapta- 

le in either sweep or round length and at the buck has an 
under box-plait. The conventional or more pronounced 
dip may be introduced. 

A handsome and at the same time serviceable reproduc- 
tion of this gown would be in black broadcloth, with 
stitched strappings applied on the seams. The collar could 
be of velvet or peau de soie or, if preferred, of the material. 
Serge, cheviot, covert cloth, suitings, and all kinds of 
firmly woven fabrics are recommended, and to relieve the 
mode of severity a Jace or chiffon scarf could be worn. 





Frevre No. 104 B (pace 327).—Lanpizs’ Arrrernoon Tol- 
LETTE.—This unites a Ladies’ waist and skirt. The waist 
pattern which is No. 5832 and costs 9d. or 20 cents, is in 
nine sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-six inches, bust 
measure, and is again represented on this page. The skirt 
pattern, which is No. 5255 and costs 1s. or 25 cents, is in 
nine sizes from twenty to thirty-six inches, waist measure. 

Pistache-green foulard, showing a dotted design in darker 


_ green, was associated with all-over yellow Jace and passe- 


menterie in this dainty gown; which is suitable for calling 
and dressy wear. The bodice has 
surplice fronts that reveal a chemi- 
sette in V outline. Across the 
shoulders the back is plain, but has 
slight fulness at the bottom. A 
belt closing with a buckle describes 
the dip, and the collar is of lace 
to match the chemisette. Sleeves 
slightly belled at the wrist are in- 
troduced. If a low-necked devel- 
opment is preferred, the chemi- 
sette and collar may bo omitted. 

Two circular flounces curving up 
prettily at the sides distinguish 
the skirt, which is of the fash- . 
ionable five-gored variety, with an underfolded box-plait 
at the back. It is adapted for sweep length only and 
may have the conventional or moro_ pronounced dip. 
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Soft, clinging fabrics readily adapt themselves to the 
mode, and lace insertion or any of the handsome appliqués 
and embroideries may be adopted as garniture. A black- 
and-white Liberty satin gown made after this pattern will 
be extremely smart trimmed with pale-yellow lace. A touch 
of color can be introduced in the stock, Opal-gray veiling 
will be stylish with 
Persian band trim- 
ming. 


OS 


Figure No. 105 B.— 
A. DRESSY 
SHIRT-BLOUSE 
TOILETTE. 


Fieure No. 105 B 
(PacE 336).—This 
toilette combines 
a Ladies’ = shirt- 
blouse and skirt. 
The _ shirt-blouse 
pattern, which is 
No. 5348 and costs 
9d. or 20 cents, is 
in seven sizes for 
ladies from thirty 
to forty-two inch- 
es, bust measure 
and is also picture 
on page 34). The 
skirt pattern, 
which is No. 5846 
and costs 9d or 20 cents, is in nine sizes from twenty to 
thirty-six inches, waist measure, and is illustrated in 
another development on page 354. 

Bands of lace appliqué decorate the blouse shown at 
this figure. Inthe development of the mode tucked and 

lain art-blue taffeta were associated with white satin 
iberty. The fronts are gathered at the waist-line and 
open over a chemisette-vest, the lower part of which is 
concealed by vest sections arranged in double-breasted 
fashion. Graduated revers are a distinctive feature of the 
garment. A turn-over coliar, between. the ends of which 
an inside collar of the whits fabric is revealed, affords neck 
completion. The back is s~ooth, and deep cuffs complete 
the sleeves, | 
which pnff ont 
at the elbow. 
A black satin 
belt and a scarf 
of the same, 
knotted _pret- 
tily, give the 
final touches. 

The skirt is 
produced in 
gray cloth, fin- 
ished around 
the bottom with 
stitched bands. 
It is of three- 
piece shaping, 
with an invert- 
ed box-plait at 
the back. 

Blue veiling 
and fancy tuck- 
ing or Jace will 
be dainty for 
afternoon or 
calling wear. 
Foulard, voile, 
taffeta, étamine 
and all the light-weight woolens are adaptable, and black 
velvet ribbon may be used to decorate. 


——— 
No. 5372.—LADIES’ TWO-PIECE COSTUME 


The Eton jacket plays an important réle in Autumn 





LADIES’ FANCY WalsT OR BODICE, WITH OR WITHOUT THE ELBOW OVER-SLEEVES, 
(For Description see Pave 352.) 





LADIES’ TUCKED WaIst oR BODICE, CLOSED aT THE LEFT SHOULDER AND UNDER-ARM SEAMS: TO BE 
MADE WITH HIGH OR LOW NECK AND FULL-LENGTH OR ELBOW SLEEVES. 


(For Description see Page 352.) 


THE DELINEATOR. 


styles and is amenable to current modifications. In 8 
stvlish development of art-blue cheviot, it is shown on 
page 337 in conjunction with a modish skirt, and is again 
portrayed at figure No. 818. The jacket is modelled on 
tailor lines, the adjustment being secured with under-arm 
gores and single bust-darts, and the back, which may be 
made whole or 
seamed, is in grace- 
ful rounding out- 
line at the lower 
edge, while the. 
fronts define the 
approved elonga- 
tion. The fronts 
are turned back at 
the top to form 
stylish revers, a 
velvet rolling col- 
lar giving comple- 
tion at theneck, A 
fly closing is em- 
ployed, although, 
if preferred, visible 
buttons and but- 
ton-holes may be 
used instead, and 
the jacket may 
be worn open or 
closed to allow the 
silk facings of the 
front to show. 
Sleeves of the two- 
seam variety are 
in keeping with the mode, and machine-stitching contri- 
butes the necessary finish. | 

The skirt is constructed in three pieces, double hip darts 
giving faultless adjustment. An inverted box-plait is laid 
at the back, and the fashionable flare is allowed around 
the bottom, where the skirt measures about four yards and 
one-fourth in the medium sizes. The conventional dip is 
given at the top, although, if desired, the pronounced dip 
may be introduced. The skirt falls in a sweep, the pattern 
also providing for round length. 

Black pebble suiting will give highly satisfactory resu!ts, 
with black polka-spotted panne and ivory satin for relief. 
Serge, homespun, broadcloth, whipcord, satin-faced goods, 
corded velvet, 
taffeta, etc., are 
excellent mate- 
rials for deve!- 
opment by the 
design, and 4 
tailor finish is 
usually given. 

We have pat- 
tern No. 5372 
in nine sizes 
for ladies from 
thirty to forty- 
six inches, bust 
measure. Fora 
lady of mediam 
size, the cos- 
tume requires 
four yards and 
a half of mate- 
rial fifty inches 
wide, with one- 
fourth of a yard 
of velvet twenty 
inches wide for 
the collar, and 
five-eighths of 
a yard of silk 
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twenty inches wide for facing the fronts. Price of pattern, 


Is. or 80 cents. 
—_$____-~—___——. 


No. 5381 —LADIES’ TEA-GOWN OR WRAPPER. 


The tea-gown of the modern woman has resolved itself 


into a thing of loveliness and_utility,,since in it custom 


FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER, 1901. 


has sanctioned her receiving intimate friends, On page 
388 is depicted a charming design which unites all require- 
mente in a graceful development of periwinkle-blue China 
silk and cream silk tucking, embellisliment being supplied 
in the decoration of ribbon bows and rich cream lace and 


insertion. It is also displayed at figure No. 97B. A 
basque-fitted lining 
holds the clinging 


skirt, which has gath- 
ered fulness at the 
centre of the front 
and back and is ad- 
justed by under-arm 
seams, falling in a be- 
coming sweep at the 
bottom, where it is 
given a fluffy appear- 
ance by two gathered 
frills. An Empire 
body describing up- 
ward points both at 
the front and back ex- 
tends to the neck and 
may have its lower 
edge left free to sug- 
gest a bolero or sup- 
port the skirt if the 
lining is not desired. 
Revers, arranged in 
bertha effect, are ap- 
plied, and above them 
the body is faced 
with the tucking. The 
three-quarter sleeves follow the conventional two-seam 
shaping and are completed with circular raffles which 
deepen at the back of the arm. A high standing collar 
furnishes the adornment to the neck and closes invisibly 
at the front, as does the ‘gown. The mode may be in 
round length if desired and a low-necked effect employed. 


If three-quarter sleeves are not wished, they may be con- 


tinued to the wrist. 

Amethyst-pink cashmere will yield an exquisite result 
with d’Alencon lace frills and bands of heliotrope panne 
for decoration. 
Veiling, albatross, 
andfabricsof easily 
draped quality ara 
extensively in de- 
mand for house- 
gowns. An excep- 
tionally dainty de- 
velopment is in 
mauve crépe de 
Chine, with trim- 
ming bands of Per- 
sian embroidery. 

We have pattern 
No. 5381 in nine 
sizes for ladies 
from thirty to for- 
ty-six inches, bust 
measure. For a8 
lady of medium 
size, the wrapper 
including ruffles 
four and one-half 
inches deep totrim, 
needs eleven and 
one-fourth yards 
of gools twenty- 
seven inches wide, 
with half a yard of 
tucking eighteen 
inches wide for the 
collar and for facing in yoke outline. 
or 25 cents. 
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Price of pattern, 1s. 
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No. 5352.—LADIES’ WRAPPER. 


Nothing meets the conditions of fatigue and illness so 
satisfactorily as a négligée constructcd on simple lines, abd 





LaDIEs’' Walst OR BODICE, WITH TWO UNDER-ARM GORES. 
Stout LADIES.) 


(For Description see Page 353.) 





LapDres’ Walst OR BODICE, WITH CURVED CLOSING EDGES, AND WITH HIGH, ROUND OR V 
NECK AND SLEEVES IN ELBOW LENGTH, OR IN FULL-LENGTH AND STRAIGHT-AROUND OR 
FLARED OVER THE HAND: TO BE USED 4S A BaSQUE OR BODICE OR AS A FOUNDATION 
mm EITHER OF Two DIP OUTLINES, OR STRAIGHT-AROUND aT THE LOWER EDGE, AND WORN 

OVER LOW-Bvust, STRAIGHT-FRONT CORSETS. 


(For Description see Page 363.) 


mode, which laps broadly in front. 
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the wrupper represented at figure No. 99 B, and again on 
page 839, where it is shown made in blue cashmere, sug- 
gests both comfort and style. The mode is shaped by a 
centre-back seam and under-arm gores and falls in a grace- 
ful sweep, although, if preferred, a round length muy be 
employed instead. The fronts are in loose, flowing style, 
confined at the waist 
by pointed belt-straps, 
anda fancy collar that 
adheres to the popu- 
lar sailor outline is in- 
troduced. <A_ shield 
effect is secured by 
the arrangement of 
the trimming at the 
front and at the neck 
is a standing collar. 
The blouse - bishop 
sleeves are finished 
with quaintly shaped 
cuffs, and a gathered 
flounce gives addi- 
tional ornamentation 
to the mode, which 
can be made over a 
fitted body lining if 
preferred. Narrow 
ribbon and lace edg- 
ing constitute a dainty 
garniture. 

Fos practical wear, 
red commends itself 
both for durability 
and as a radiant color for the sick-room. Coarse écru 
laces are effective for trimining, and a pleasing contrast 
can be supplied by narrow black veivet ribbon. Pongee 
silk in the natural or dyed shades is adapted to the mode 
and is charming in conjunction with pale-blue motif*. Oash- 
mere, French flannel, challis, veiling, crépon, cotton crépe, 
etc., are also in good taste. 

We have pattern No. 5352 in nine sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure. For a lady of ine- 
dium size, the wrapper with flounce needs seven yards and 
five-eighths of ma- 
terial forty - four 
inches wide; the 
wrapper without 
flounce, six yards 
and one - half of 
goods in the same 
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Ney width. Price of pat- 
: N tern, 9d. or20cents. 
A 
e No. 5320.-LA- 
\\ DIES’ JAPAN- 
g\ ESE LOUNG- 
N ING-ROBE OR 
, WRAPPER. 


A smooth Em- 
pire yoke, a novel 
feature in kimo- 
nos, distinguishes 
the Japanese wrap- 
per shown on page 
340, and at figure 
No. 100 B. Figured 
China silk, set off 
by bands of plain 
silk, was used in 
the former _in- 
stance for the 
The yoke extends 
under the arms and supports the garment, which falls grace- 
fully to the lower edge where a hem gives the proper fin- 
ish. Neck completion is provided by a doubled band that 
is rolled to form the collar and continued down the fronts; 
a similar band is used to lengthen the tlowing sleeves. 

Blue cashmere, Henrietta or veiling will develop the 
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LaDIES’ YOKE SHIRT-WAIST OR SHIRT-BLOUSE, WITH CHEMISETTE VEST AND 


REMOVABLE STOCK AND WITH OR WITHOUT THE FITTED LINING. 
(For Description see Page 354.) 


and serviceable ®eproduction might be in heliotrope crépon, 
with bands of satin in the sa:;me shade. 

We have pattern No. 5320 in four sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-two inches, bust measure. For a lady of 
medium size, the wrapper requires seven yards and three- 
fourths of material twenty-seven inches wide, with three 
yards and five-eighths of goods in tho same widtl: for 
bands. Price of pattern, 1s. or 25 cents. 





¢ 
No. 5357.— LADIES’ CAPE. 


A heavy cape is an actual necessity for occasions which 
demand extra wraps, and a smart mode is shown on page 
841 in dark-blue double-faced cloth, closed with frogs. It 
is also represented at figure No. 80 B. The cape bears a 
military suggestion in its broad circular shaping and is suit- 
able for golfing and other wear. It is smoothly adjusted over 
the shoulders by double darts, from which depend under- 
neath suspending straps to hold it in place. The cape ripples 
at the back and at the lower edge has a sweep of about 
three yards and one-half in the medium sizes. A hood 
is worn with it and suggests the familiar Capuchin, 
shaped as it is with one short seam and reversed to 
disclose the plaid side of the material. Novelty is 
introduced in the sectional Piccadilly collar, which 
describes sharp points and may be worn standing or 
turned down. The hood and straps need not be used. 

A chic reproduction would be in dark-green melton 
faced with a clan plaid which shows green, scarlet 
and black. Double-faced goods in all colors are suit- 
able to the mode, also heavy cloaking materials. 

We have pattern No. 5357 in nine sizes for ladies 
from thirtv to forty-six inches, bust measure. Fora 
lady of medium size, the cape calls for two yards and 
three-eighths of goods fifty-four inches wide. Price’ 
of pattern, 9d. or 20 cents. 


—_—_—___—___—__——__— 


No. 5382.—LADIES’ BOX COAT. 


The straight lines of the box modes have com- 
mended them to the ultra-fashionables who in their 
top-coats strive for manuish effects. Light-tan broad- 
cloth developed the mode, which is portrayed on 

age 342, and machine-stitching gave a severe tailor 
finish. By referring to figure No. 102 B the design 
may be again seen. The fronts of the coat follow the 
distinct box outline and are reversed at the top to form 
small stylish lapels that meet the ends of a rolling collar. 
The back is semi-adjusted by a centre seam and is connected 





THE DELINEATOR. 


mode attractively in combination with brocaded ribbon or 
silk. For wear in warm weather dimity, cambric, challis 
and India silks are found most satisfactory. An attractive 


with the fronts by under-arm gores, the side-back seams 
being discontinued a short distance above the lower edge to 
form vents. Sleevesof the two-seam coat order are given 4 
cuff finish by machine-stitching, 
and pockets concealed by laps are 
inserted low down in the fronts. 
A fly closing or visible buttons 
may be employed. 

A smart reproduction would be 
in ox-blood kersey. Other mate- 
rials that will yield good results 
are melton, corduroy, faced cloth, 
cheviot, and double-faced cloth. 

We have pattern No. 5382 in 
seven sizes for ladies from thirty 
to forty-two inches, bust meas- 
ure. Fora lady of medium size, 
the cout will require two yards of material fifty-four 
inches wide. Price of pattern, 9d. or 20 cents. 








<e—__—_——- 
No. 5323.—LADIES’ JACKET. 


An extra under-arm gore at each side renders the 
trim jacket shown on page 842 and at figure No. 
103 B desirable for ladies with a tendency to embon- 
point. Tan satin-faced cloth was used in the making 
in the former instance, with an inlay of silk on the 
collar. The mode fits well in to the figure and closes 
in single-breasted style with buttons and button- 
holes. The side-back seams have extensions below thie 
waist arranged in underfolded plaits, and the rolling collar 
and lapels are of the conventional order. The two-seam 
sleeves, bell finished at the hand, are thoroughly in keep- 
ing with the mode, which is one always in good taste. 

A jacket of this sort developed in black cloth, with a col- 
lar of panne, will be a stylish garment for wear during the 
cool days of late Summer. Cheviot, broadcloth, melton, 
covert, serge, English Oxford, etc., are equally good, and 
braid appliqué may 


’ be used to trim. 


We have pattern 
No. 5828 in seven 
sizesforladies from 
thirty-six to forty- 
eight inches, bust 
measure. For a 
lady of thirty-six 
inches bust meas- 
ure, the jacket re- 
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LADIES’ SHIRT-WAIST OR SHIRT-BLOUSE, WITH OR WITHOUT FITTED Bopr- 


LINING. 
(For Description see Page 354.) 


quires a yard and five-eighths of goods fifty-four inches 
wide, with one-fourth of a yard of silk twenty inches wide 
for inlaying the collar. Price of pattern, 9d. or 20 cents. 


FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER, 1901. 


No. 5328.—LADIES’ ETON JACKET. 


The natty Eton jacket portrayed on page 348 recommends 


itself both by its air of good style and 
protective qualities. Tan broadcloth, 
silk in a darker shade and in white 
were utilized in its construction ma- 
chine-stitching supplying the tailor 
finish. A different conception of the 
mode may be seen by referring to the 
figure on the cover page. Darts 
shape the fronts, which are turned 
back at the top in jaunty revers, while 
between them a vest with rounding 
upper corners appears. Smooth ad- ~~ 
jaxtment is attained by the plain back 
and under-arm gores, and novelty is 
achieved at the neck, where an Aiglon collar is revealed 
between the ends of a flaring collar. The two-seam 
sleeves bell fashionably at the wrist. 

Black pebble-suiting, with a vest of white satin heav- 
ily striped with narrow black braid, would be exceed- 
ingly stylish. Covert, melton, vicuna, kersey, serge and 
cheviot are recommended as being satisfactory fabrics. 

We have pattern No. 5328 in nine sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure. For a lady of 
medium size, the jacket needs a yard and one-fourth 
of goods fifty-four inches wide, with three-fourths of 
a yard of contrasting material twenty-seven inches 
wide, for vest sections, Aiglon collar and inside of flare 
collar and five-eighths of a yard of silk twenty inches 
wide for facing the revers. Price of pattern, 9d. or 20 
cents. 








o—_—_——_- 
No. 5383.—LADIES’ BLOUSE ETON. 


There has been no mode so deservedly popular as the 


Eton, imparting as . 


it does youthful- 
ness and grace to 
the most ordinary 
figure. On page 348 
and at figure No. 
82 B an attractive 
example in blouse 
style is shown, the 
better points of 
both types being 
brought out. Black 
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Lapres’ SHIRT-W AIST OR SHIRT-BLOUSE, WITH RUSSIAN CLOSING AND SHALLOW 


OR DEEP POMPADOUR YOKE. 
(For Description see Page 354.) 


satin-faced cloth and velvet were chosen for the production 
in the first case. The shaping is accomplished with under- 
arm seams, and the back fits smoothly, while the fronts 
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have fulness at the waist-line and are cut to disclose vest 
sections that extend all the way down and close in double- 
breasted fashion. The vest sections are reversed to form 





LADIES’ SHIRT- WAIST OR SHIRT-BLOUSE, WITH DOUBLE-BREASTED VEST 
SECTIONS OVER A CHEMISETTE-VEST : TO BE MADE WITH OR 
WITHOUT REVERS AND FITTED LINING. 


(For Description see Page 355). 


sharp, pointed revers, and a turn-down collar mounted on 
an Aiglon collar that may be omitted affords neck comple- 
tion. Shapely cuffs finish the two-seam sleeves, which are 
equally modish without them. A velvet belt follows the 
lower edge of the blouse and fastens at the front with the 
accepted crossed ends. 

For wear with gowns for ceremonious occasions black 
velvet will be the acme of elegance. A vest of black panne 
overwrought with a tracery of white silk appliqué, or 

olka-spotted panne will give the much-to-be-desired air. 

roadcloth, Venetian twill, cheviot, cravenette, pebble 
suiting and serge are exceedingly fashionable, and a skirt 
of the saine material may be worn. 

We have pattern No. 5883 in seven sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-two inches, bust measure. For a lady of 
medium size, the Eton requires a yard and one-half of 
goods fifty-four inches wide, with seven-eighths of a yard 
of velvet twenty inches wide for the belt, cuffs, turn-down 

collar portion and for facing revers and <Aiglon col- 
lar. Price of pattern, 9d. or 20 cents. 


——__$_<—_-_____. 


No. 5380.—LADIES’ DOUBLE-BRIASTED BASQUE. 


A stylish design for street and tailor waists is illus- 
trated at figure No. 85 B, and on page 344, royal-blue 
Venetian twill being selected for the development 
in the latter instance, and an ornamentation of dark- 
blue velvet being introduced. The mode is fault- 
lessly adjusted with the customary seams, and double 
darts give grace to the low-bust effect. The right 
front is widened by a lap, and the closing is arranged 
in double-breasted fashion with buttons and button- 
holes. Vents are formed at the lower part of the side- 
back seams, ajlowing a pretty flare, and the fashion- 
able dip is emphasized at the front. The neck is mod- 
ishly completed with a military collar on which is 
mounted a turn-over portion that may be used or 
not. Sleeves of the two-seam order are finished with 
or without turn-back cuffs inlaid with velvet to cor- 
respond with the collar. 

A striking result might be schieved in black-and- 
white shepherd’s plaid, facings of black velvet fur- 
nishing the necessary contrast. Black crochet buttons 
would add a finishing touch. Broadcloth, satin-faced 
suiting, vicuna, tricot, cheviot, cravenette, homespun, 
serge, mohair, etc., may also be used. 

We have pattern No. 5380 in nine sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure. For a lady of 
medium size, the basque)requires -a( yard ‘anda half of 
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goods fifty inches wide, with 
three-eighths of a yard of vel- 
vet twenty inches wide for in- 
laying the cuffs and_ collar. 
Price of pattern, 9d. or 20 cents. 


— 


No. 5360.—LADIES’ NORFOLK 
WAIST OR BODICE. 


The Norfolk modes are again 
‘in favor with those who admire 
simple tailor lines and effects, 
and on page 844 evidence of | 
current fashions is portrayed in ao natty construc- 
tion of forest-green broadcloth, relieved with 
white cloth, black velvet and a decoration of ma- 
chine-stitching and buttons. Other illustrations 
are given at figures Nos. 79 Band 86B. The waist 
is shaped with a regularly fitted lining having sin- 
gle bust darts and closes at the front with buttons 
and button-holes. A novel device is the arrange- 
ment of applied box-plaits which taper from a 
yoke pointed at either side of the front and ex- 
tend to the lower edge, where they are concealed Laprxs’ DRESSING-SACK, WITH EMPIRE YOKE: TO HAVE FULL-LENGTH OR ELBOW 
by the rounded ends of a fitted belt that encircles SLEEVES, 
the waist. Box-plaits also taper from a pointed (For Description see Page 306.) 
yoke at the back, and at the front a simulated vest 
is afforded by facings of the white on the lining. Anilitary are stitched to accord with the waist, which is made to be 
collar having a turn-down portion that may be omitted worn over the skirt and shows the proper dip at the front. 

Black-and-white shepherd’s plaid 
will make up effectively, as wil] also 
velveteen, corduroy, and velutina. 

We have pattern No. 5360 in nine 
sizes for ladies from thirty to forty- 
six inches, bust measure. To make 
the waist for a lady of medium size, 
needs a yard and three-eighths of 
goods fifty inches wide, with half a 
yard of contrasting material twenty 
or more inches wide for facing fronts 
and standing collar, and one-fourth 
of a yard of velvet twenty inches 
wide (bias) for the belt and turn-down 
collar portion. Price of pattern, 9d. 
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YN No. 5332—LADIES'’ SURPLICE WAIST 
qs OR BODICE. 
A : A novel surplice waist is pictured 


at figure No. 1048, 
and again on page 345 
in a development of 
mode silk-warp Hen- 
rietta contrasted with 


<n over silk. The fronts, 
e gathered at the shoul- 
vk ders and plaited at the 
es. bottom, lap i li 
Yrs ottom, lap in surplice 
rh a fashion and reveal in 
hha V outline a chemisette 
SHE topped by a straight 
Pate collar. The back is 
‘ oe smooth across. the 
an Fr. shoulders, but has 
- slight fulness at the 
E = lower edge taken upin 
St gathers. The sleeves 
bell over the hand and 


are slightly gathered 
into the arm-hole. A 
shaped belt covered 
with rows of stitch- 
ing follows the lower 
edge, emphasizing the 
popular dip. A lining 
having under-arm and 
characterizes the neck and is faced to match the vest.  side-back gores supports thé mode, and if.an open neck 
The two-seam sleeves flare at the wrist, where they effect is desired the chemisette’and collat may be omitted, 





LaDIzs’ SHIRT-WAIST OR SHIRT-BLOUSE,WITH OR WITHOUT A CENTRE-BACK SEAM AND FITTED LINING, AND HAVING 
4 BISHOP SLEEVE WITH AIGLON CUFY OR BAND. FOR STRAIGBT, BAYADERE OR BIAS EFFECTS. 


(For Description see Page 355.) 


cream-colored lace - 


Nile-green 
crépe de 
Chine asso- 
ciated with 
Renaissance 
or Cluny lace 
will be dain- 
ty for dressy 
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No. 5314.—LADIES'’ EVENING WAIST OR BODICE. 


Daintiness is the keynote of the evening bodice repre- 


sented at t fig- 


‘ure No. 89 B, 


and on page 
345 made of 
Nile-green 
























wear. Cash- silk poplin, 
mere, veil- butter-col- 
ing, crépon  ored Jace ap- 
and various pliqué and 
woolens are white chif- 
adaptable,as fon. The 
well as wash fronts are 
silksandtaf- quite full 
feta. Black- and _ pouch 
and-white  becomingly, 
striped taf- while the 
feta will contrast well with white satin Liberty. low neck is 

We have pattern No. 5332 in nine sizes for ladies from outlined bya 
thirty to forty-six inches bust measure. For a lady of chiffondrap- 
medium size, the waist will require a yard and seven-_ ery that falls 
eighths of ma- 
terial forty- 
four inches 
wide with five- 
eighths of a 
yard of silk 
twenty inches 
wide for the 
chemisette and 
collar, and 





LADIES’ STOCK AND PICCADILLY COLLAR, TOGETHER 
OR SEPARATELY; AND AIGLON SrockK-CoLLaR 
WITH OR WITHOUT THE TURN-OVER. 


(For Description see Page 356.) 
















over the arm to suggest 
a drop sleeve. A lace bo- 
lero, flaring in front and 
in fanciful tower outline, 
is an attractive feature, 
Slight fulness appears at . 
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Lapres’ TRAINED, SEVEN-GORED FLARE SKIRT, WITH 
INVERTED BOX-PLAITED FULNESS AT THE BACK, AND 
HAVING THE CONVENTIONAL OR DECIDED Dip, AND 
THE TRAIN SQUARE OR ROUND AT THE CORNERS, AND 
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IN EITHER OF Two LENGTHS. 
(For Description see Page 356.) 


five-eighths of a yard of all-over lace eighteen inches may be associated in the mode. 


wide to cover the silk. Price of pattern, 9d. or 20 cents. 


the waist charmingly, w with, Liberty ile for the 


the lower part of the 
back, and a fitted lining 
supports the mode, which 
is also adapted for a high- 
necked development. In 
the latter case the space 
is filled in by a smooth 
yoke headed by a straight 
collar, and the sleeves 
will be in full length. 
Drop elbow over-sleeves 
with fancy cuffs and puffs 
at the lower part are also 
pone and they may 

e used separately or in 
conjunction with the full- 
length seeves. If desir- 
ed, however, both styles 
may be dispensed with 
and the shoulder drapery 
used alone. A narrow 
belt of passementerie fol- 
lows the lower edge, the 
straps crossing the shéul- 
ders corresponding. 

A pale-blue crépe de 
Chine bodice will be ex- , 
ceptionally dainty, and a 
bolero of point d’Alencon 
or some other lace in 
écru or yellow will givea 
distinctive touch. Mauve 
taffeta and fancy tucking 

Orépe méteore will fashion 
fe “drapery. 


We have pattern 
No. 5314 in seven sizes 
for Jadies from thirty 
to forty-two inches, 
bust measure. Fora 
lady of medium size, 
the waist requires for 
yoke, full fronts, full 
back, over-sleeves and 
standing collar three 
yards and a fourth of 
material twenty inchi- 
es wide, with a yard 
and an eighth of 
goods eighteen inches 
wide for bolero fronts, 
bolero back and cuffs; 
one yard of goods for- 
ty-five inches wide 
will be needed for 
drapery and puffe. 
Price of pattern, 9d. 
or 20 cents. 





5327 
LaDIEs' ONE-SEaM BISHOP DRESS SLEEVE, 
IN FULL LENGTH, WITH AN AIGLON 
BAND OR A FLARE CUFF, OR IN THREE- 
QUARTER LENGTH WITH FRILL, AND 
WITH OR WITHOUT LINING. 


(For Description see Page 356.) 


532% 
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No, 5319.—LA DIES’ 
FANCY WAIST 
OR BODICE. 


A dainty conceit in 
separate bodices is depicted on page 346 developed in mode 
crépe de Chine, dotted Louisine and lace appliqué, black 
velvet folds ande 
narrow gilt braid 
affording contrast. 
At figure No. 83 B 
the design is also 
represented. The 
tucked fronts are 
cut to display a 
yoke-vest_ that 
puffs out with the 
fronts. The back 
is smooth save for 
slight fulness at the 
waist-line and is 
shaped to reveal a 
yoke. Trimming 
bands covered with 
appliqué follow 
the edges of the 
fronts and _ back 
and stand out over 
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Laprges’ TwO-PIECE SKIRT, WITH RIPPLE HABIT BACK: CONSISTING 
OF A CIRCULAR FRONT AND SIDES IN ONE, AND A TAPERING 
BACK-BREADTH: TO BE IN SWEEP OR ROUND LENGTH AND MADE 
WITH THE CONVENTIONAL OR DECIDED Dre. (VERY DESIRABLE 

FOR CLOTH AND SIMILAR FABRICS.) 


(For Description see Page 357.) 


the sleeves. The straight collar is made of the Louisine 
and trimmed with appliqué and folds of the velvet. Elbow 
over-sleeves having turn-back cuffs of black silk are a fea- 
ture of the sleeves, which extend in points over the hand. 
Acrush belt bowed in front outlines the dip, and the bodice 
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THE DELINEATOR. 


is arranged over.a fitted lining. The over-sleeves may be 
omitted. 

A silk mousseline hodice conld have a yoke-vest and lower 
part of lace over white silk. Bands of Oriental embroid- 
ery may be employed as trimming. Fancy tucking and 
cobweb veiling will also associate well. Fancy and plain 
taffeta, satin foulard and poplin are adaptable. 

We have pattern No. 5319 in seven sizes for Indies from 
thirty to forty-two inches, bust measure. To make the 
waist for a lady of medium size, requires for full fronts, 
full back, trimming bands and over-sleeves three yards 
and three-fourths of goods twenty inches wide, with a yard 
and three-eighths of material in the same width for 
collar, back yoke, yoke vest and lower part of sleeves, 
and three-fourths of a yard of silk twenty inches wide 
for cuffs and a belt. Price 

of pattern, 9d. or 20 cents. 


———— 


No. 5354,—LADIES’ TUCK- 
ED WAIST OR BODICE. 


A practicable design which 
will answer a number of 
purposes, capable as it is of 
being developed in either 
high or low neck and with 
full-length or elbow sleeves, 
is represented on page 346 
in aa elaborate combination 
of robin’s-egg blue crépe de 
Chine and white fancy tuck- 
ing. It is also shown at fig- 
ure No. 90 B. Lace appliqué, 
velvet ribbon and chiffon 
choux contributed the deco- 
ration. The mode is char- 
acterized by a square yoke 
framed hy a 
shallow bertha 
closing at the 
left side of the 
front, while the 
bodice is fast- 
ened along the 
left shoulder 
and under-arm 
seams. Narrow 
lengthwise 
tucks collect the 
fulness of the 
fronts for a 
short distance 
below the yoke, 
allowing the re- 
quired pouch 
over the bust, 
and novelty is 
achieved all 
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around at the lower edge, where tucks are arranged to sim- 
ulate a girdle both back and front. The back is smoothly 
adjusted across the top, and a high standing collar gives 
completion to thecneck: )\The sleeve linings are faced to 
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the elbow and support the sleeves tucked on the outside, 
the tucks being discontinued above the elbow to form a 
puff. When an elbow sleeve is desired the lining is cut 
away below the puff. <A crush belt encircles the waist. 
White silk muslin made up over pale-blue silk will be 
charming for evening wear, and a yoke of white silk net 
can be utilized. The belt should be of pale-blue panne. 
We have pattern No. 5854 in seven sizes for Jadies from 
thirty to forty-two inches, bust measure. For a lady of 
medium size, the waist requires three yards of crépe de 
Chine twenty-four inches wide, with a yard and one-fourth 
of fancy tucking eighteen inches wide for collar, yoke and 
lower part of sleeves, and one-fourth of a yard of chiffon 
forty-five inches wide for rosettes. Price of pattern, 9d. 


or 20 cents. 
a 


No. 5376.—LADIES’ WAIST OR BODICE. 


A recent fashion has invited the combination of black 
and white in all sorts 
of designs. On page 
847 a bodice repre- 
senting the trend of 
the hour is shown 
constructed in black 
taffeta stitched with 
white and ornament- 
ed with white crochet 
buttons. At figure 
No. 93 B it is again il- 
lustrated. The fault- 
less adjustment of the 
mode is obtained by 
two under-arm gores, 
and the fronts have 
the fulness taken up 
on the shoulders in 
shallow plaits that are 
stitched to yoke 
depth, the back and 
vest being tucked all 
the way to simulate 
box-plaits. A_ fitted 
lining supports the 
waist and bears the 
vest, which the fronts 
frame with their scol- 
loped edges. A lace 
collar fashioned to 
turn over in sharp 
points at the front 
graces the neck, and 
the two-seam sleeves 
are completed with 
flare cuffs in stylish 
outline. The closing 
is effected under the 
left front, and a rib- 
bon belt and narrow 





ribbon tie crossed at the back furnish the necessary touches. 
A chic development would be in blue taffeta stitched in 
white, with an introduction of white silk muslin for the vest. 
We have pattern No. 5376 in seven sizes for ladies from 


4. 


‘to forty-six 


thirty-four 


inches, bust 
measure. 
For a lady 
of medium 
size, the 
waist needs - 
four yards 
of goods 
twenty inch- 
es wide, with 
one-fourth 
of a yard of 
all-over lace 
eighteen in- 
ches wide 
for the col- 
lar. Price of 
pattern, 9d. 
or 20 cents. 
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No. 5362.— LADIES’ TWO-SEAM DRESS SLEEVE, GATHERED OR 
LADIES’ DART-FITTED AT THE ELBOW, AND MADE WITH 
WAIST OR OR WITHOUT SCOLLOPED OR POINTED CUFF. 
BODICE. (For Description see Page 357.) 


The curves 
imparted to the figure by the new low-bust, straight-front 
stays are admirably brought out in the waist depicted on 
page 347, which is 
produced in blue 
satin-faced cloth 
simply stitched. 
Perfect adjust- 
ment is obtained 
by the regulation 
seams, double bust 
darts completing 
the glove-like 
smoothness. The 
closing is made in- 
visibly at the front 
with curved edges. 
The waist may be 
utilized as a basque 
and worn in high- 
neck style with a 
military collar hay- 
ing a pointed end, 
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LADIES’ FIVE-GORED FLARE SKIRT, IN SWEEP LENGTH, WITH AN 
INVERTED BOX-PLAIT AT THE BACK, AND WITH OR WITHOUT THE 
TUCKED CIRCULAR FLOUNCE FROM BENEATH WHICH THE SKIRT MAY 

BE CUT AWAY: TO HAVE THE CONVENTIONAL OR DECIDED DIP. 


(for Description see Page 357.) 


or the neck may be cut in rounding outline, or in V 
effect; the mode may also be used as a bodice or as the 
foundation for waists. Choice is offered in the completion 


of the lower edge, which may be shaped in either of two 


dip outlines or struight-around, making it adaptable for all 
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needs. The two-seam sleeves may terminate at the elbow, 
or be continued to full length and sheped to flare gracefully 
over the hand or cut straight-around. The mode commends 
itself fur all purposes, being capable of numerous modifica- 
tions, and is recommended especially for tailor effects and 
those of severe lines. 

Cheviot, homespun, broadcloth, foulé, mixed suitings, 
etc., are appropriate for street service, and the lighter 
fabrics for dressy effects. 

We have pattern No. 5362 in nine sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure. For a lady of me- 
dium size, the waist requires a yard and three-eighths of 
goods fifty inches wide. Price of pattern, 9d. or 20 cents. 


~ —— 


No. 5349.—LADIES’ YOKE SHIRT-WAIST OR 
BLOUSE. 


SHIRT- 


The yoke, as a feature of exclusive designs, has been re- 
stored to favor and is exhibited as the characteristic of 
recent importations. On page 348 Nile-green silk was 
employed to carry out the idea embodied in the mode, 
with an effective garniture of stitched strappings of cloth, 
black velvet ribbon and buttons. A chemisette-vest and 
removable stock of tucking were stylish adjuncts. Another 
illustration may be seen at figure No. 87 Bb. A depart- 
ure from stereotyped styles is displayed in the shaping of 
the mode, which has a deep yoke at the back in curved 
outline, and at the front describes points. Strappings con- 
ceal the joining to the waist portion, which is made fancy 
with clusters of tucks. The fronts separate all the way 
down and disclose 
a chemisette-vest 
topped by a narrow 
band over which 
is worn the high 
stock. Black vel- 
‘vet ribbon may be 
employed to con- 
nect the fronts, the 
ends being knot- 
ted. Blouse-bishop 
sleeves give the 
waist good tone, 
which is further 
emphasized by 
deep cuffs, flar- 
ing over the hand 
in points. A lining 
fitted by darts and 
shoulder and un- 
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der-arm seams may be used as the foundation of the waist. 

A striking reproduction would be in white tucked taffeta, 
witha yoke of d’Alencon lace over white satin. Ivory panne 
would furnish the necessary decoration. Liberty silk, veil- 
ing, cashinere, albatross, Lansdowne, challis, flannel and 
brilliantine are also used. 

We have pattern No. 5349 in seven sizes for ladies froin 
thirty to forty-two inches, bust measure. For a lady of 
medium size, the shirt-waist needs three yards and five- 
eightbs of goods twenty inches wide, with seven-eighths of 
a yard of tucking eighteen inches wide for stock and 
chemisette-vest, and an eighth of a yard of cloth fifty-four 
inches wide for strappings to trim. Price, 9d. or 20 cents. 


' eighths of material thirty-six inches wide. 


DELINEATOR. 


No. 5325.—LADIES'’ SHIRT-WAIST OR SHIRT-BLOUSE 


Pale-blue albatross developed the smart waist illustrated 
on page 348; it is again shown at figure No. 91B. The 
back is seamless and plain save for gathered fulness at the 
waist, and a lining consisting of a front and back may be 
used or not. The fronts are tucked in pointed yoke outline, 
below which the resulting fulness blouses modishly, being 
held in by gathers at the waist-line or allowed to fall free. 
A closing is made with buttons and button-holes through 
a box-plait arranged at the centre, and a standing collar 
worn over a shaped band gives completion at the neck. 
Strap-bands confine the one-seam 
sleeves and a leather belt encircles 
the waist. 

White silk flannel with enamel 
buttons will be effective by the 
mode. Persian foulard is also a 
pleasing expression, and other suit- 
able materials are veiling, pongee, 
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LADIES’ THREE-PIECE FLARE SKIRT, WITH INVERTED BOX-PLAIT AT TER 
BACK: TO BE IN SWEEP OR ROUND LENGTH AND MADE WITH 
THE CONVENTIONAL OR DECIDED DIP. 


(For Description see Page 358.) 


eolienne, embroidere 1 crépe de Chine, glacé silk and taffeta. 

We have pattern No. 5325 in nine sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure. For a !ady of 
medium size, the shirt-waist requires two yards and five- 
Price of pat- 


tern, 9d. or 20 cents. 
—_—__—___—- 


No 5331.—LADIES’ SHIRT-W AIST OR SHIRT-BLOUSE. 


The blouse represented on page 349 was designed in 
accordance with the fashion for Russian suggestions, and 
in its construction réséda-green French flannel was com- 
bined with tucked silk in white, elaboration being afforded 
by buttons and narrow black velvet ribbon. Another 
illustration appears at figure No. 84B. The waist shows 
the fashionable blouse, and the right front, which is con- 
siderably broader than the left one, overlaps it; and both 
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are shaped to display a shallow or deep Pompadour yoke 
outlined by a trimming band. The back is plain across the 
shoulders and shows gathered fulness at the waist-line. 
The sleeve of new shaping has a two-seam lining and 
droops gracefully below the elbow; a pointed cuff extend- 
ing over the hand completes it. A plain standing collar 
affords the requisite neck finish, and a black velvet ribbon 
belt secured with a fancy buckle outlines the dip. 

Rassian-blue albatross, with écru batiste, will furnish a 
handsome development, and Russian appliqué will decorate 
it effectively. Other popular fabrics are silk, veiling, cash- 
mere and Scotch flannel, and bands of silk may be employed 

| for contrast. 

We have pattern 
No. 5331 in seven sizes 
for ladies from thirty 
to forty-two inches, 
bust measure, Fora 
lady of medium size, 
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er — 5339 
LaDIés” THREE-PIECE SKIRT, WITH INVERTED BOX-PLAIT AT THE BACK: 
CONSISTING OF AN UPPER PORTION POINTED AT THE FRONT AND BACK 
AND A GRADUATED CIRCULAR FLOUNCE WITH OR WITHOUT A CENTRE- 
Froxt SEAM: TO BE IN SWEEP OR ROUND LENGTH, AND TO HAVE 
/+= © - + THE CONVENTIONAL OR DECIDED Dip. 


. (For Description see Page 358.) 


the shirt-waist needs two yards and seven-eighths of goods 
twenty-seven inches wide, with half a yard of silk tucking 
eighteen inches wide for yoke and collar. Price of pattern, 


9d. or 20. cents. 
——— 


No. 5346.—LADIES’ SHIRT-WAIST OR SHIRT-BLUUSE. | 


A striking adaptation of the popular blouse is shown on 
page 349 made up-in white taffeta, tucked and plain, orna- 
mented with black velvet ribbon and buttons; it is also 
portrayed at figure No. 105 B. The back of the mode is 
seamless, and the fronts have gathers at the waist-line and 
express the fashionable low-bust effect. A chemisette- 
vest, covered below the bust with sections which lap and 
close in double-breasted fashion, is a distinguishing feature 
and at the top is:framed by sharply pointed revers. A 
stylish stock formed of an outside turn-down collar that is 
wide apart at the front to reveal a straight inside collar, 
completes the neck. The novel sleeves have upper portions 
in blonse-bishop style, lengthened by deep cuffs in gauntlet 


effect, having the outside seams discontinued a short dis- 
tance from the lower edge. The waist may be made with 
or without the revers and the fitted lining that is shaped 
with only a front and back. 

Guipnre or d’Alencon lace in rich cream tints will be 
exquisite in the mode, fashioned over white satin. Silk, 
albatross, cashmere, veiling and crépe de Chine, will be 
pretty by the mode, with bands of panne. 

We have pattern No. 5348 in seven sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-two inches, bust measure. Fora lady of me- 
dium size, the shirt-waist needs of goods to be tucked by the 
maker eight yards twenty inches wide; of tucked or plain 
material, it requires four yards and five-eighths in the same 
width. Price of pattern, 9d. or 20 cents. 


— 
No. 5329.—LADIES’ SHIRT-W AIST OR SHIRT-BLOUSE, 


Various ways in which an attractive new shirt-waist may 
be made are illustrated on page 350, and at figures 
Nos. 94 B, 95 B and 96 B. In the first instance, gray- 
and-white striped French flannel was utilized in 
the development of the design, which is adaptable 
for straight, bayadére or bias effects. The fronts, 
gathered at the neck, close through a box-plait and 
may have gathers at the waist-line that cause them 
to blouse modishly, or they may fall free to be ad- 
justed according to the wearer's fancy. When the 
waist is bias, the extra material allowed on the right 
front for a plait 
should be cut off 
and a straight 
plait applied in 
its place. The 
back shows 
slight falness at 
the waist-line 
and may be 
made with or 
without a seam 
at the centre. 
A lining fitted 
with shoulder 
and under-arm 
seams and bust 
darts furnishes 
foundation, but 
it need not be 
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used. The bishop sleeves also have linings that may be 
omitted and are completed with Aiglon cuffs or bands. A 
straight collar banded with velvet or plain conceals the neck- 
band, and a pointed velvet belt defines the becoming dip. 

Silk, cashmere and all the fashionable waistings are 
suitable, with braid or Persian bands to decorate. 

We have pattern No. 5329 in nine sizes for ladies frou 
thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure. For a lady of 
medium size, the shirt. waist requires three yards and three- 
eighths of goods twenty-seven inches wide with three- 
eighths of a yard of velvet twenty inches wide for the belt 
and bands totrim. Price of pattern, 9d. or 20 cents. 
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No. 5363.—LADIES’ DRESSING-SACK. 


An Empire yoke is a feature of the négligée illustrated 
at figure No. 98B, and on page 350 where it is made of 
white dotted Swiss and tucking and trimmed with ribbon, 
lace edging and insertion. A fitted lining serves as the 
foundation for the dressing-sack, which bears a yoke that 
is cut away to allow the full fronts to extend to the neck in 
novel style, the closing being made invisibly. Ribbon ties 

_ control the fulness at the waist-line of the back, which is 
gathered tu the yoke. The comfortable sleeves may be 
gathered into strap-bands at the wrists or cut off 
at the elhow and adorned with deep frille of em- 

‘broidery. The straight collar is shaped slightly 
deeper at the front, where it is reversed and ig 
banded with black velvet ribbon that is brought to 
the front and at each side secured with buckles 
of the *‘ Art Nouveau” order. 

We have pattern No. 5363 in nine sizes for la- 
dies from thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure. 
Foralady of me- 
dium size, the 
dressing-sack 
with full-length 
sleeves requires 
four vards and 
three-cighthis of 
dotted 
twenty-seven 
inches wide, 
with three- 
fourths of a 
yard of tucking 
eighteen inches 
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5324 
LADIES’ CIRCULAR SKIRT, WITH INVERTED BOX-PLAIT AT 
THE BACK: TO BE IN SWEEP OR ROUND LENGTH, 
AND WITH THE CONVENTIONAL OR DECIDED DIP. 


(For Description sée Page 358.) 
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seven inches wide, with a yard and a half of 
tucking eighteen inches wide for the yoke and 
sleeves, and two yards of edging eight inches 


wide for the frills. Price of pattern, 9d. or 
20 cents. 


—- 


No. 5338.—LADIES’ STOCK AND PICCADILLY 
COLLAR, TOGETHER OR SEPARATELY; 
AND AIGLON STOCK-COLLAR WITH 

OR WITHOUT THE TURN-OVER. 


Neckwear is demanding an unusual amount 
of attention this season, as upon it depends, in a great meas- 
ure, the general effect of the toilette. Some pretty desigus 
are shown at figures Nos. 94B and 95 B, and also on page 
851, one style being known as the Piccadilly collar, while 
the other is of the Aiglon type. The former carries out 
the very popular idea of black and white. The stock or 
inside portion is of white taffeta, overlaid with cream lace. 
It is medium high, and a closing is arranged at the back. 
The Piccadilly collar is wide apart in front, where it deep- 
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ens considerably and forms sharp points. The Piccadilly 
collar and stock are to be worn together or separately. 

The Aiglon collar is shown developed in white taffeta, 
stitched with black. It is straight around and has lapped 
ends that close with button-holes and small buttons. The 
turn-over is of even depth with the collar and flares in 
front; its use, however, is a matter of preference. 

We have pattern No. 5338 in three sizes, small, medium 
and large. In the medium size the Piccadilly requires an 
eighth of a yard of inaterial twenty inches wide, with an 
eighth of a yard of silk inthe same width for inlaying; 
the stock neéds an eighth of a 
yard; the Aiglon stock-collar with 
turn-over calls for three-eighths of 
a yard, and without turn-over an 
eighth of a yard, each twenty inch- 
es wide. Price of pattern, 6d. or 10 
cents. 

OSS 
No. 5321—LADIES’ TRAINED 
SEV EN-GORED FLARE SKIRT. 


For bridal or other ceremonious 
wear the trained skirt shown at 
figure No. 90 B, and again on page 
851 developedin heavy white silk, 
will be particularly suitable. The 
seven-gored shaping of the mode 
insures a smooth adjustment at the 
top, where the conventional or 
more pronounced dip may be had. 
A generous amount of fulness is 
given the train by an inverted 
double box-plait that spreads styl- 
ishly. Two ruche-bordered plait- 
ings of chiffon trim the bottom of 
the skirt at the front and sides and 
are carried about the train, which 
may be in either of two lengths 
and have square or rounding cor- 
ners. The seams are sprung below 
the knee, causing the mode to flare - 
gracetully, and the long train meas- 
ures from the belt to the lower 
edge about two yards and one-half. 

A handsome and elaborate skirt 
could be developed in heavy white 
bengaline, with a flounce of Brus- 
sels lace. 
Festoons of 
orange blos- 
somis may be 
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measure, To 
make the 
skirt with 
full train for 
a lady of 
twenty-four inches waist or forty-one inches hip meas- 
ure, will require twelve yards and one-fourth of goods 
twenty inches wide; with shorter ‘train, eleven yards and 
one-eighth of material in the same width. Price of pattern, 
1s. or 30 cents. 
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No. 5327.—LADIFS’ ONE-SEAM BISHOP DRESS SLEEVE. 





The sleeve represented on page 352 is susceptible of many 
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variations. It is in bishop style and may be made with 
or without a close-titting lining. A single seain shapes 
the sleeve, which is in full length with gathered fulness at 
the top, and also at the bottom where it sags over an Aiglon 
band or narrow band having a flaring cuff. The mode 
may be in three-quarter length, and in that case it is also 
finished with a band trimmed with a frill of lace. 

The design suggests the employment of soft fabrics. 

We have pattern No. 5327 in six sizes for ladies from ten 
to fifteen inches, arm measure, measuring the arm about 
an inch below the arm-pit. To make a pair of sleeves for 
a lady whose arm meas- 
ures eleven inches as de- 
scribed, requires a yard and 







three-eighths of material 
twenty-seven inches wide. 


Price, 6d. or 10 cents. 
_——— 


No. 5367.—LADIES’ 
PIECE SKIRT. 


Developed in cloth in one 


TWO- ° 
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of the amethyst shades and trimmed with machine-stitch- 
ing, the skirt pictured on page 352 presents a tailor-made 


appearance that is very attractive. Other portrayals of the 
design are given at figures Nos. 86 B and 101 B. The modo 
is adapted to sweep or round length and consists of a cir- 
cular front and sides in one and a tapering back-breadth, 
in ripple habit style, overlapping the circular portion. Sin- 
gle hip darts provide smooth adjustment at the top, and the 
moderate or more pronounced dip is introduced in front. 
At the foot the skirt falls in undulating folds, measuring 
abont four yards and one-fourth in the medium sizes. 
Mode faced cloth stitched in some contrasting color will 
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be pretty. Blue serge may also be used with good effect. 

We have pattern No. 5367 in eight sizes for ladies from 
twenty tothirty-four inches waist, or thirty-seven to fifty-five 
and one-half inches hipmeasure. Fora lady of twenty-four 
inches waist or forty-one inches hip, the skirt requires three 
yards and seven-eighths of goods fifty inches wide. Price, 


ls. or 25 certs. 
———__.—_____— 


No. 5355.—LADIES’ FIVE-GORED FLARE SKIRT. 


The tucked circular Hounce is a noticeable feature of the 
skirt shown on page 353, and at figures Nos. 82 B and 89 B. 
Royal-blue homespun gave satisfactory results in the first in- 
stance, and a stitched band of the-material, afforded the fin- 
ishing touch. The shaping of the skirt, which includes five 
gores, secures perfect adjustment over the hips without the 
aid of darts, 
the side- 
gores being 
quite nar- 
row. A flat 
underfold- 
ed box-plait 
is at the 
back, andthe 
skirt falls 
in grace- 
ful sweep 
length.” The 
eireular 
flounce_re- 
cognizes a 
whim of 
Fashion in 
the cluster 
of tucks en 
bayadeére or- 
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LADIES’ CIRCULAR SKIRT, TUCKED TO THE KNEE AND HAVING AN 


INVERTED BOX-PLAIT AT THE BACK: AND TO BE IN SWEEP OR 
ROUND LENGTH AND WITH THE CONVENTIONAL OR DECIDED DIP, 


(For Description see Page 358.) 


) namenting the lower edge, where the approved flare is 
allowed. The skirt has the moderate or decided dip at 
the top and may be cut away from beneath the flounce, 
which measures about five yards and one-fourth at the 
foot in the medium sizes, and the skirt about four yards. 

For ceremonious use a charming effect could be ob- 
tained with silver-gray poplin and appliqué lace. 
We have pattern No. 5355 in nine sizes from twenty to 
thirty-six inches waist, or thirty-seven to fifty-eight and 
one-half inches hip measure. Tomake the skirt with flounce, 
for a lady of twenty-four inches waist or furty-one inches 
hip. requires seven yards and one-fourth of goods fifty inches 
wide; without flounce or with gores cut away beneath flounce 
four yards and seven-eighths in the same width. Price, 


1s. or 25 cents. 
—_——_——_e____—_—_- 


No. 5337.—LADIES’ TWO-SEAM DRESS SLEEVE. 


Two seams shape the graceful sleeve represented on page 
353. It is very simply constructed and has the proper 
amount of fulness eased in at the top. Gathers or a dart 
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at the elbow regulates the fulness, which is necessary for 
freedom of the arin. A scolloped and a pointed cuff are 
provided, the use of either being optional. 

Dress materials in general are appropriate for this style. 

We have pattern No. 5387 in seven sizes for ladies from 
ten to sixteen inches, arm measure, measuring the arm 
about an inch below the arm-pit. To make a pair of 
sleeves for a lady whose arm measures eleven inches as 
described, requires three-fourths of a yard of material 
forty-four inches wide. Price, 6d. or 10 cents. 





No. 5346.—LADIKS' THREE-PIECE FLARE SKIRT. 


A decidedly graceful and up-to-date effect characterizes 
the skirt depicted on page 354 developed in gray 
cheviot. Other illustrations appear at figures Nos. 
85 B, 88 B, 103B and 105 B. It is in three-piece 
style, having the side-front seams sprung to pro- 
dluce a pretty flare. The back is laid in an invert- 
ed box-plait and falls into a sweep, but it may be 
in round length if preferred. At the lower edge 
in the medium sizes the skirt measures about four 
yards. 

The mode will reproduce effectively in broad- 
cloth, satin-faced cloth or in any of the fashion- 
able fabrics. 

We have pattern No. 5346 in nine sizes for la- 
dies from twenty to thirty-six inches waist or 
thirty-seven to fifty-eight and one-half inches hip 


measure. To 


make the 
skirt for a 
lady ‘of 


twenty-four 
inches waist 
or forty-one 
inches hip, 
will require 
three yards 
and three- 
fourths of material fifty inches wide. Price of pattern, 9d. 


or 20 cents. 
—_————$— 


No. 5339—LADIES’ THREE-PIECE SKIRT. 


A deeply graduated flounce gives character to the skirt 
“illustrated on page 855 produced in mauve broadcloth; it 
is again shown or the cover page and at figure No. 83 B. 
‘The upper portion is in three pieces, describing a point 
both at the back and front, and is lengthened by the cir- 
cular flounce, which may be made with or without a seam 
at the centre of the front. It is fashioned for sweep or 
round length and may have the decided or conventional dip 
at the top. An inverted box-plait disposes of the fulness 
at the back, and in the medium sizes the skirt measures 
about five yards and one-half at the foot. 















LADIES’ CHEMISE OR CORSET-COVER AND 
UNDER-SKIRT IN ONE: TO BE MADE WITH 
ROUND OR POINTED NECK AND WORN WITH 
OR WITHOUT THE WAIST SHIRRING RIBBON. 


(For Description see Page 359.) 
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Silk-and-wool barége, canvas cloth, étamine, voile, cheviot, 
satin faced cloth and taffeta are suggested for reproduction, 

We have pattern No. 5339 in seven sizes for ladies from 
twenty to thirty-two inches waist, or thirty-seven to fifty- 
two and one-half inches hip measure. To make the skirt 
with centre-front seam in flounce for a lady of twenty-four 
inches waist or forty-one inches hip, needs four yards and 
three-fourths of cloth; the skirt without centre-front 
seam in flounce requires four yards and three-fourths of 
the same goods. Price of pattern, 1s. or 25 cents. 


—_ 





No. 5324.—LADIES’ CIRCULAR SKIRT. 


Black satin-faced cloth was chosen for developing the 
circular skirt shown on page 356. 
It is also portrayed at figures Nos. 
84 Band 102B. The plaits spread 
in graceful folds, and the skirt, 
which flares stylishly at the foot, 
may,be in round or sweep length 
and has an inverted box-plait at 
the back. The conventional or 
decided dip is given at the top, 
and at the lower edge the gar- 
ment measures about four and one- 
half yards in the medium sizes, 
Homespun, cheviot, pebble suit- 
ing, etc., are appropriate, and vari- 
ous sheer fabrics may also be used. 


i 
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We have 
pattern No. 
5324 in nine 
sizes from 
twenty to 
thirty-six in- 
ches waist, 
or _ thirty- 
seven to fif- 
ty-eight and 
one-half in- 
ches hip measure. 
or forty-one inches hip, it r 
half of goods fifty inches wide. 
20 cents. 


For a lady of twenty-four inches waist 
uires three yards and one- 
Price of pattern, 9d. or 





No. 5330.—LADIES’ CIRCULAR SKIRT. 


The continued favor of tucks is evidenced in the skirt 
portrayed on page 357 expressed in blue canvas cloth; it 
is also shown at figures Nos. 87 B and 98 B. The design is 
circular in shaping and has no trimming beyond an im- 
mepse cluster of horizontal tucks extending all around 
below the knee. An inverted box-plait is at the back. 
The mode, which measures about five yards and one-fourth 
at the lower edge in the medium sizes, may be in sweep or 
round length and have the co tional or decided dip. 
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Gratifying results might be attained by employing silk, 
satin, broadcloth, lady’s-cloth, veiling, crépe de Chine, etc. 

We have pattern No. 53380 in seven sizes from twenty to 
thirty-two inches waist, or thirty-seven to fifty-two and 
one-half inches hip measure. For a lady of twenty-four 
inches waist or forty-one inches hip, it needs four yards 
and three-fourths of goods forty-four inches wide. Price 
of pattern. Is. or 25 cents. 


—_—___.»-—____—_ 


No. 5369.—LADIES’ CHEMISE OR CORSET-COVER AND 


UNDER-SKIRT IN ONE. 


The chemise has somewhat superseded the corset-cover 
by answering the requirements of both corset-cover and 
un‘ler-skirt, and the one illustrated on page 3858 may be 
drawn in at the waist by a ribbon shirring or worn 
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The: Dressmak 


MAKING A WAIST. 






Of all the work incident to dressmaking the construc- 
tion of a waist requires the most minute care in every 
detail. Many 
women claim 
that it is impos- -——T 
sible for them ¢ . 
to make a waist ; 
successfully, 
particularly a 
boned waist. 
While difficult, 
the task is not 
insurmount- 
able. If ex- 
treme care be 
observed all 
through the 
work and suf- 
ficient persever- 
ance exercised, 
to the extent of 
ripping and re- 
_ ripping any por- 

tions which 
may not have 
been properly 
accomplished, 
one can be rea- 
sonably sure of 
a good effect. 

The great 
trouble with the 
general run of 
workers is lack 
of thorough- 
ness. They start out in the right spirit and with great 
expectations; at the first difficulty courage is not allowed 
to fail, but the next perplexity discourages; when, at a 
third trial, it is found that the same seam necessitates rip- 
ping a second or even a third time, they become disheart- 
ened, the whole thing seems entangled and is either finished 
carelessly or cast aside. To achieve complete success, one 
should determine to do the work as carefully as is within 
her power. After repeated trials, when patience seems 
exhausted, it is well to rest, to put the waist away till the 
next day—if the worker is freed from anxiety the necessity 
for rectifying will be more apparent and the work pursued 
with renewed interest. 

For the present fashion waists are generally draped ; that 
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loose. Nainsook achieved a pretty result in the mode, 
and Jace edging, ribbon-run beading and tucks contribu- 
ted the decoration. The garment fits well over the 
shoulders, where the fronts extend in straps over the 
back and close with buttons and button-holes. The 
shaping is secured with under-arm seams that flare as they 
reach the lower edge of the chemise, which is extended to 
under-skirt length by a gathered flounce. The arm-holes 
are trimmed with lace and with beading to correspond with 
the neck; the latter may be in pointed or rounding outline. 

White wash silk makes up effectively, as do also long- 
cloth, mazalea, lawn; batiste and dimity. 

We have pattern No. 5369 in nine sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure. For a lady of 
medium size, the garment requires three yards and five- 
eighths of goods thirty-six inches wide, including for tucks. 
Price of pattern, 9d. or 20 cents. 


is, the lining is made separately and the 
material adjusted after the former is 
boned. The lining is cut, carefully basted 
and fitted. And apropos of basting, the 
element of carelessness is often allowed 
_ to enter here, at the beginning of the 
work. Each seam shonld be carefully 
. . pinned, then basted with small running 
stitches. Begin the darts at the top and 
‘be sure that one side is not stretched 
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more than the other. 

' After basting, the waist lining is fitted; any necessary 
alterations are pinned in. If the arm-holes feel 
too tight be veny careful not to gouge thein out 
under the arins oraround the front; this done 
too hastily often results in ruining the waist. 


The best plan isto snip the arm-hole for about 
three-eighths of an inch; this will be found to 
give suflicient spring, and the sleeve will be 
stitched in just beyond the’end of the snip- 
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lining from the 
figureand baste 
the alterations. 
Now stitch all | 

the seams except those under the*® arms and shoulder 
seams; these are left open until after the material is draped. 
Stitch each seam just outside the basting so as not to 
make the waist any tighter. This also allows the bastings 
to be drawn easily. If the seam is stitched directly on 
top of the basting, both rows will be so interwoven that 


ILLUSTRATION 2. 
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it will be almost impossible to pull out the bastings, and 
besides, the waist is likely to be too tight. 

Notch the seams directly at the waist-line—two inches 
above and again one inch below, if the waist is long enough 
to allow this. Press the seams open, perfectly flat. The 
bones are now added. 

On the subject of bones there is much discussion and de- 
cided preferment. There are now on the market bones of 
many kinds, substitutes for 
whalebone, steels, celluloid, 
etc., any one of which has 
its quota of adherents. Some 
are covered with a casing 
which is cat-stitched to tlie 
seam; others have a casing 
sewed to the seam with the 
bone slipped in afterward. 
These bones or substitutes 
are usually the cheapest, and 
if one desires to use these it 
is advised to try several kinds 
and select that which has 
proved most satisfactory. 

Some years ago genuine 
whalebone was considered 
the only correct thing to use 
in boning a waist, and as it 
was rather expensive and not within the reach of all, the 
steels, etc., mentioned, were invented. Recent years, 
however, have seen an addition to this list in the form of 
featherbone. Many consider it the most satisfactory sub- 
stitute for genuine whalebone, and a number of the best 
dressmakers use it to the exclusion of all other boning ma- 
terial. It has many advantages over whalebone in that it 
is always ‘ready for use, requires no casings and may be 
sewed on by machine, saving a vast amount of time and 
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plied to what might be consid- 


labor. A waist can be boned with featherbone in one- 

third the time required for 

whalebone. eae 
In adraped waist the material > 

is adjusted on the side of the A 

lining which has the seams ex- wn 

posed, unless the material is ie 

very sheer or transparent; since Sia 

in that case the seams would be Ore 

visible from the right side, the Arne: 

regular order must perforce be EI AS edie gl gna hae 
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ered the right side of the lin- 
ing. The attachment is applied 
to the machine, the featherbone 
slipped under and the attach- 
ment screwed down tight, care 
being taken that the needle 
passes directly through the line 
of stitching in the centre of the 
bone. Place the finished side 
of the lining toward the bone, 
allowing the latter just to touch 
the top of the dart. Insert the 
needle half an inch from the top, 
crowding the material without 
lapping, and stitching to about 
one inch from the waist-line; 
from this point spring in the 
bones to the bottom unless the 
waist is extra long. 

At illustration 1 is seen the 
front of the waist lining boned; 
the darts and first under-arm seam show the correct height 
for boning, with the seam also shown, although the edges 
are on the under side. This proves a very neat method of 
finishing and saves all the time which would necessarily be 
spent upon overcasting or binding the seams. The opposite 
front is boned and finished in the same manner. 

The seams of the back are arranged as explained, and the 
bones added as directed, to the height pictured at illustra- 
tion 2. This lining, as will be observed, is in three sec- 
tions and can be readily handled and easily worked upon. 
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However simple this may appear, one should not attempt to 
use featherbone unless previously instructed. This is pos- 
sible for all, since a machine attachment is furnished free 
in connection with instruction given at the featherbone 
parlors in any of the large cities. 

After boning the three sections the hooks and eyes are 
added to the fronts one inch apart. Before these are ap- 
plied, however, a bone is placed just outside the basting for 
the centre of the front; this, called a hook-and-eye bone, 
is different from the featherbone used for the seams. 
One piece is applied to each front half an inch below the 
top of the first dart; stitch through the centre of the bone. 
Crowd at the top as directed for the dart, as this prevents 

the bones from showing as 

well as protruding or wear- 
ing through. 

Where only a seam has 
been allowed beyond the 
basting for the centre of the 

» front, a strip of crinoline is 
fitted so as to give more body 
for the sewing on of the 
hooks. Fit the crinoline flat 
and cut the front edge the 
exact shaping of the basting 
without allowing any to turn 

; over. The opposite edge 
may be trimmed off so as to allow only a narrow seam 
beyond the inner edges of the hooks. 

Turn the fronts over on the basting, when the bone will 
be in the proper position. Cat-stitch the edge and sew on 
the hooks an eighth of an inch back from the edge; when 
opposite the top of the darts a great advantage will be felt 
in being able to sew the hooks and eyes right through the 
featherbone. Do not be afraid to put a few extra stitches 
in each hook and eye, as thereis a great strain at this place, 
and unless sewed on firmly in the beginning they will pull 
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ILLUSTRATION 6. 


away, causing great annoyance and necessitating double 
work to replace them in their original position. 

The hooks are now faced with a bias strip of silk or lin- 
ing slipped under the bills and hemmed as near the edgeas 
possible (iJlustration 1). The remaining edge is turned 
and hemmed, covering the raw edge of the crinoline. 

Pin the two front edges together and mark with a pin 
or chalk at the centre of each hook, for the eye on the op- 
posite side. Sew these on so that the loop extends just s 
trifle beyond the front edge. (Sew, through both rings and 
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again at each side of the loop. Face this side exactly like 
that of the hooks. Illustration 8 shows the effect of the 
eyes on the outside. 

A method for both hooks and eyes is shown at illustra- 
tion 4; the hook béing sewed on with button-hole stitches. 
If the front of the waist has a straight closing, sufticient 
material may be allowed at this place for a hem, and, if 
desired, the hooks and eyes may be sewed on by button- 
holing around the rings and up the bill of each hook to the 
top, where it is fastened firmly; the eyes are button- 
holed all around. This forms a very pretty finish and, 
being firm, may be applied in this manner wherever an 
extra strain is occasioned. 

The lining is now ready for draping. Pin one front to 
the bust form and adjust the material on the outside ac- 
cording to the design selected. Remove this from the fig- 
ure and arrange the second front to correspond. If both 
sides are to be exactly alike, great care must be exercised 
so that no portion deviates from the position obtained 
in the corresponding front. The lining back is now 
pinned to the form and the material draped as selected. 

Join these 
three portions 
by the under- 
arm seams. baste 
the shoulders 
and try on. If 
any slight alter- 
ation is neces- 
sary, it may be 
made before 
stitching these 
seams. After 
stitching press 
the seams open 
and bind or 
overcast. The 
bone on this 
seam extends all 
the way to the 
arm-hole. This 
may appear 
strange, but it is 
the method pur- 
sued by all first- 
class dress- 
makers. Ar- 
range the feath- 
er-bone under 
the attachment 
and place the 
centre of the 
seam to be 
boned directly 
on top of the 
featherbone; 
this will allow 
one half of the 
seam to extend 
toward the 
right hand under the presser foot. Observe that the needle 
is just beyond the machine-stitching of the seam, so 
that both rows, although close together, will be distinct. 

Crowd the material at the top, and when within an inch 
of the waist-line spring the bone quite a little so as to give 
the necessary shaping at the waist-line. It will be observed 
that a different method has to be pursued for this seam, 
which includes the material, than that which is simply of 
the lining. Stitch, press and bind the shoulders. If the 
waist is to be worn under the skirt, the lower edge is 
bound with a ribbon or it may be turned up and faced. A 
draped waist made according to this method is shown at 
illastration 5, the back view being given at illustration 6. 

For a waist made to hook over on the left side these di- 
rections may be followed with very few exceptions. Be- 
fore stitching the lining fronts the left side is faced with 
the material. Thisis more easily applied when the lining 
is flat and should continue across the shoulders, around the 
arm-hole and down the side, as depicted in illustration 7, 
being at least two inches wide at all points. It is best cut 
from the piece without seams, but if this is impossible on 


ILLUSTRATION 7. 
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account of the material being inadequate, joinings may be 
made bias at the upper and lower points of tie arm-bole. 
These seams should be pressed flat so that the joinings are 
as inconspicuous as possible. 

The seams of the lining are joined and boned and tho 
hooks and eyes applied to the front. Although the mate- 
rial is in one piece across the front, the lining is hooked 
down the centre. If desired, the hooks and eyes may alter- 
nate—two hooks, then two eyes, and so on for the entire 
length. This isnot necessary where the spring hooks aro 
employed but is of special advantage in the case of the 
plain hooks which are used by many. 

Hook both lining fronts together and pin to the bust 
form; drape the material on these as directed. Remove 
from the form and baste the right side to the lining; mark 
the left side by basting the material alone at the shoulder 
line, the line marked for sewing in the sleeve and the 
under-arm seam. Fitapiece of crinoline around the above- 
mentioned places as pictured in illustration 8. Turn over 
the edge and cat-stitch; add the hooks alike distance apart 
and in the same positions as indicated in the engraving. 
Face the shoul- 
der and under- 
arm with apiece 
of bias silk, but 
shape the piece 
to be used for 
the arm-hole. 

In a waist of 
this kind the 
back may be 
stretched over 
all seams in- 
cluding the un- 
der-arin form, 
or, if preferred, 
the under-arm 
form may be 
covered with 
thematerial and 
inserted sepa- 
rately. In either 
case the lining 
having the ma- 
terial facing is 
joined to the 
eft side. 

After the 
sleeves are in- 
serted the cor- 
rect position for 
the loops is in- 
dicated by pin- 
ning the fronts 
together and 
marking direct- 
ly opposite the 
hooks. These 
loops are work- 
ed on the facing 
directly on the seams. At least three strands are made for 
the bar, and over this the button-hole stitches are worked very 
close together. Twist is employed, and the bars are made 
about one-quarter of aninchlong. These should be made firm 
and strong so that they wil] stand the strain placed upon them. 

It is not unusual to see these loops pulled out of shape 
and broken, simply because the maker has been careless in 
working them in the beginning. Too much stress cannot 
be placed upon the fact that care should be observed not 
only here, but alt through the making. Thoroughness, per- 
severance and patience—these are the qualities necessary 
to make a success if one wishes to pursue dressmaking as 
an art. Without these one can never expect to attain pro- 
ficiency. Even if one should not wish to follow it as a busi- 
ness there is no reason why skill should not be sought and 
finally acquired, for “athing of beauty isa joy forever’’ here 
as elsewhere. A well-made gown with every detail exquisitely 
worked out represents intrinsic worth and constructive per- 
fection and is an evidence of the manual deftness of the 
maker. Additional information upon the foregoing subject 
will be given in the next number. A. L.. GORMAN. 


ILLUSTRATION 8. 




























































DELINEATOR. 


EARLY AUTUMN 


Notwithstanding the fact that the late Summer cos- 
tumes are suitable for wear during balmy September 
days, the fashionable woman requires something en- 
tirely new. In the present styles there are suggestions 
of the modes of long ago, permeated with the spirit of 
the present time. The sloping shoulder of the early 
Victorian period has slowly but surely come into favor, 
but the exaggerated effects are eliminated, giving *%e 
grace of outline which women in these days demand. 

Perhaps the most convincing evidence of this feature 
appears in long loose coats, which are predicted tn- 
usaal popularity and which will prove an indispens- 
able adjunct to the Autumn ontfit. Both black and 
colored—gray and tan are the preferred shades—taffeta 
is employed for the development of these fashionable 
top-garments, and in almost every instance they are 
unlined. Long garments of black taffeta plaited all 
around and made with a broad hood effect around the 
shoulders have an air of extreme good style, while the 
same effect carried out in a two-toned black and gray 
taffeta, with machine-stitching in gray silk, will be very 
smart. An odd element in the construction of lon 
coats is the use of linen and mercerized piqué line 
with taffeta silk. These garments will be used until 
quite late in the season for travelling, driving, ete., 
while those made entirely of silk will be worn over evening toi- 
lettes even when the Winter season opens, the necessary warmth 
being added in the lining. 

The tailor suit has developed some agreeable characteristics, 
and there are no materials more suitable for its development 
than the silky mohairs and brilliantines. These fabries are 
especially recommended in black and navy and royal blue, though 
the steel and silvery gray tones are charming and have an addi- 
tional air of good style when adorned with pipings of black-and- 
white silk and machine-stitching in black. Light-beige and 
darker tan are also greatly in evidence and in some instances are 
trimmed with stitched bands of taffeta in a darker tone, or banis 
of the material and machine-stitching in brown or red silk. 
Embroidery and tiny silk-covered and pearl buttons are among 
the decorative features employed upon these 
glorified tailor gowns, which are considered 
dressy enough for many functions to whieh in 
plainer guise they never found their way. The 
bolero, which is the distinctive element of these 
modes, is in almost every instance made quite 
elaborate and is worh over a blouse or vest of 
sheer batiste, either embroidered or plain and 
tucked. 

All indications point to a popular reign of both 
the plain and mistral étamines for gowns to be 
worn in the early Autumn. The wiry quality of 
this material prevents its being easily creased, a 
worthy point in a dress that is to be worn fre- 
quently. The dark and royal blues, black and a 
deep-red shade are extremely fashionable, while 
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DRESS FABRICS. 


creamy white is charming for afternoon féte and pro- 
menade wear. Linings of silk are necessary with this 
textile, which is characterized by a coarse open weave 
and should preferably be in self-color, though a har- 
monious contrast is sometimes used. 

The wise woman will provide for present needs 
dresses made of soft, light-weight woolens, silk-and- 
wool veilings, voile and staple silks, and may feel 
assured that they are correct for all dressy occasions. 
The rich blue tones which have been in such high favor 
during the Summer will remain fashionable in these 
fabrics, though for ceremonious functions the delicate 
shades of tan, beige, gray and even light or old blue or 
old rose tints are very appropriate. These soft, pliable 
fabrics lend themselves admirably to the graceful 
flounee and tucked modes now so fashionable, and the 
sheen of the silken lining through the sheer textiles 
adds materially to their beauty. 

Both silk and satin foulards are used for the early 
Autumn visiting. gown, and in the black and white 
and dark-blue and white combinations they are very 
attractive and varied in design. The rich Oriental color- 
ings are also highly approved. The variety of weaves 
and color harmonies in the goods makes it possible 
to select several gowns without any fear of similarity. 

A silk admirably suited for fancy separate waists shows a pure- 
white taffeta ground with tiny bunches of pink roses and green 
leaves over it at rather wide intervals, A white Louisine ground 
iJluminated with a Pompadour design is equally charming. 

Peau de cygne with monotone printed effects is one of the 
season’s earliest importations. A gray ground shows the design 
in white and black with indistinct Pompadour colorings over it, 
while the white ground also bears a Pompadour imprint. 

A new and extremely attractive silk is characterized by the 

ground in Argentine weave—similar to faille—in peach-blow, 
turquoise, ciel and violet, each bearing an intaglio broché. 
Little ornamentation is required with this decorative material, 
and it may be used with equal propriety for elaborate evening 
dresses and separate waists. A velours broché in white dis- 
tinguishes a soft taffeta silk the ground of which 
may be blue, rose, green or tan in the soft pastel 
tints. 
Both silk and the soft French flannels, in neutral 
and delicate as well as bright shades, are shown for 
the shirt-waists to be worn when those of sheer 
lawn and linen are laid aside. Rather severe 
shaping will characterize these garments. 

A new material is white voile with a hem- 
stitched edge of delicately colored batiste and a 
band of embroidery in a dainty shade just above 
the hemstitching. Over a silk foundation this 
makes effective gowns for ceremonious wear, 
which will be suitable not only for the present 
season but may be worn throughout the Winter 
at receptions and semi-formal evening affairs. 
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As yet fashions are scarcely established for the Autumn, 
and the woman who is planning her outfit for the season 
must necessarily spend much time and thought upon the 
selection of her costumes in order to have them en régle 
when the final decrees go forth. Many of the gowns will 
be fashioned from the materials that have been in favor 
for late Summer wear, and their ornamentation will 
largely consist of the same fluffy ruffles of lace, shaped 
flounces of the material, plaits and tucks and other dec- 
orative features of the Summer dresses. There are de- 
lightful combinations of cloth and lace and of colors, 
while the symphonies in delicate pastel shades are equally 
beautiful and are much admired by people of conservative 
tastes. 

Picturesque evening gowns are made of chiffon, Chan- 
tilly lace and net over a silk or satin foundation upon 
which cretonne embroidery is wrought in festoons and 
other designs by finishing the edges of the cretonne 
flower with a button-hole stitch and in this way applying 
them to the surface; the veiling of the transparent fabric 
gives a remarkably beautiful effect. A white satin under- 
dress with cretonne roses in shaded pink and yellow tints 
and green leaves, seemingly festooned together with a del- 
icate tracery of pink ribbon and bow-knots and applied 
with fine gilt thread, scattered over it, would be lovely 
veiled in chiffon in a ‘delicate Nile shade. A thin, lacy black 
net would be handsome over the shimmering satin found- 
ation. <A fichu or bertha of chiffon or lace and softly 
folded girdle or sash with long ends is the only additional 
ornamentation required with toilettes of this kind. 

The cretonne appliqués will not easily lose popularity, 
and many of the veiling, voile and light-weight cloth 
gowns to be worn upon ceremonious occasions will be 
trimmed with them. Some are hand-painted just around 
the edges in gold color, and the whole design is covered 
with white mousseline, which is also embroidered. 

The fancy for veiling one fabric with another is exhib- 
ited. again this season, and in some examples there are 
used three different tints of the same muterial—preferably 
chiffon, gauze mousseline or silk mull—one over the other. 
A recently imported creation was made of chiffon in 
three slightly varying shades of green over a foundation 
of two-toned taffeta-in which the iridescent hues of pale 
green and shell pink were blended. The two under-slips 
of chiffon were of the darker tints of green and were 
made plain except for the tlounces around the bottom 
to accentuate the flare in the over-dress, which was made 
straight and full all around, depending from a hip-yoke of 
Bruges lace in the same color combination, relieved with a 
touch of cream white. The simple waist was made with a 
low, round neck and was tucked to correspond with the 
lower part of the skirt, which showed five horizontal tucks, 
while a deep corselet of the luce, apparently a continuation 
of the hip-yoke, and a narrow appliqué following the low 
outline of the neck, were the only attempts at decoration. 
There were no sleeves, and the arm-holes were finished 
with the lace appliqué. The note of distinction to this 
gown was the softly crushed girdle with chou and long, 
tlowing ends of black chiffon. <A chou of the chiffon could 
be worn over the bust at the left side, if preferred, and 
long black gloves reaching above the elbow would lend 
further charm. This toilette will be equally suitable for 
Autumn and Winter evening wear. 

Some unique effects in black and white are shown, and 
none is more striking, perhaps, than a white mousseline de 
soie accordion-plaited and finished asound the hem with 
three narrow shaped ruffles of black taffeta; above the 
ruffles there are medallions of black Chantilly lace. Medal- 
lions of the lace are sct in the front and back of the 
waist, and a black taffeta sash with long ends added. 
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A distinctly novel trimming for 
gowns of veiling and similar sot 
woolen fabrics and one which af- 
fords a pleasing relief from the 
stitched bands is to use silk in the 
© same manner that insertion is em- 
5 ployed. It iscut in various designs 
or in straight bands, the edges 
being turned over once and joined 
to the material with an open stitch; 
the fabric is cut away from be- 
neath to give the effect of insertion. Taffeta is employed 
for this unique decoration and should match the material 
in color, the silk used for the open stitch being also of the 
same shade. 

Cloth bands on foulard gowns are very popular, the cloth 
always matching the predominating color in the silk. In 
some attractive examples it is formed into a wide corselet 
band fastened with steel buttons or in a waistcoat, and the 
foulard boleros are covered with bands of cloth cut in 
fancy design or in straight. strips. 

A dainty appliqué is the velvet pastille on Jace, Clony 
being especially desirable for this decoration. The pastille 
is a tiny lozenge-shaped piece of velvet either sewed or 
pasted on the lace at regular intervals or arranged in 
clusters, as individual taste dictates. This velvet-incrusted 
lace is very effective upon both silk and soft woolen fabrics 
and may be employed in innumerable decorative ways. 

The bolero, that seemingly indispensable adjunct to 
every approved gown, is exhibited this season in jewel- 
incrusted laces and galoons. Spangled and jetted nets are 
also used and the cost varies from an extravagant to a very 
moderate amount. 

Embroidery is inore in evidence than ever, and dresses 
of all descriptions bear this ornamentation in some one of 
its various forms. Embroideries in cashmere colors are 
fashionable and effective on gowns in some neutral tint. 
In almost all of the colored examples fine threads of gold 
add a further touch of beauty and brilliancy. 

The large Byron collar of finest Jawn inserted with tiny 
medallions of lace or Swiss embroidery, and also the sailor 
and shawl collars of Russian and Renaissance lace and of 
embroidered batiste, are among the most popular fashion- 
able adjuncts and are worn with silk and woolen dresses, 
as well as the linen and mercerized ducks, which will not be 
laid aside for some time yet. Many changes are possible 
with one plain gown when a variety of these dainty con- 
ceits is provided. 

The latest fancy in belts is a narrow stitched band of 
glacé taffeta in black, white or colors, with an oblong 
medallion placed at the centre of the back and also at the 
centre of the front made of colored panne outlined with 
gold cord and embroidered with black French knots. The 
effect is delightful in white silk with mauve and gold 
medallions, while black silk with old-rose panne is also 
attractive. 

The most fashionable belts are wide at the back and 
narrow toward the front. A scarf of soft crépe de Chine 
loosely wound around the waist and knotted carelessly at 
the left side, with the ends falling almost to the bottom of 
the gown, has much in its favor for wear with mousseline 
de soie, net and even veiling gowns. This scarf may be in 
any color, though it is preferably black. 

No accessory of dress Jends such a softening and becom- 
ing effect to the wearer as the dainty, fluffy boa made of 
chiffon, tulle or ostrich feathers, while a delightfully artistic 
result is achieved by the boa fashioned from artificial 
flowers. Roses and poppies are generally employed, with 
long ends of velvet ribbon knotted here and there and 
formed into rosettes at each end where they are joined to 
the boa. Huge white roses with some of the petals of black 
chiffon were formed into an artistic neck ruche or boa, 
the ends falling in front almost to the knees. A charm- 
ing example was of shaded-pink silk roses with a huge 
chou of pink tulle at the centre back, and the ends were 
of four strips of black velvet ribbon knotted at regular 
intervals, with a rosette of the velvet ribbon at each end 
of the boa. White tulle dotted. with black chenille formed 
another boa, the ends being of black velvet ribbon, and a 
bow of the velvet was disposed at the centre of the back; 
the same idea is carried out inall black. 
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«  HABIT-BACK SKIRT. 
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Fashion has decided that the habit-back skirt, 
so generally popular some few seasons ago, is to be 
revived, and it is shown.in various attractive modi- 
fications. Both the slender figure and that in- 
clined to emboenpoint will appear to advantage in 
this style of skirt when the details of adaptability 








LADIES’ FIVE-GORED SKIRT, WITH HABIT BACK AND WITH OR WITHOUT 
ONE OR TWO CIRCULAR FLOUNCES. 20 to 36 inches, 
9 sizes; price, 1s. or 25 cents. 


The designs shown on these pages embody the latest and 
most approved variations of the habit-back styles and are 
appropriate for both day and evening wear. They are 
fashioned for sweep or round length, and 
the conventional or more decided dip may 
be introduced. In most instances the clos- 
ing is arranged at the left side-front seam, 
but it may be made at the back, eee 
the latter mode is not so desirable. In 
many of the flounced modes the material 
need not extend to the lower edge. 

Two five-gored models, one having wide 
side gores and the other narrow side-gores, 


5242 5242 have the flare at the foot emphasized by 
LaDIks’ FIVE-GORED FLARE SKIRT, WITH HABIT BACK, AND WITH OR WITHOUT A GorED circular tlounces of equal depth in each 
CIRCULAR FLOUNCE. 20 to 36 inches, 9 sizes; price, 1s. or 25 cents. 





Lapigrs’ TWoO-PIECE HABIT-BACK SKIRT, LAPPED AT THE LEFT SIDE OF LADIES’ SEVEN-‘JORED HABIT-BACK SKIRT, WITH OR WITHOUT THE 
THE FRONT, AND MADE WITH OR WITHOUT THE CIRCULAR FLOUNCE. TUCKED CIRCULAR FLOUNCE. 20 to 36 inches, 
20 to 35 inches, 9 sizes; price, 1s. or 25 cents. 9 sizes; price, 1s. or 25 cents, 


are studied, while the woman whose figure is perfectly instance. One or both flounces may be omitted if a more 
proportioned will readily appreciate the long, graceful lines severe effect be preferred. In these skirts the habit back 


that characterize these modes, is also a feature. 
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Figure No. 106 B.—MISSES’ 


Fievure No. 106B.—This illustrates a Misses’ blouse and 
skirt and appears on this page. 


is No. 5334 and costs 
9d. or 20 cents, is in 
five sizes for misses 
from thirteen to seven- 
teen years of age, and is 
again shown on page 
378. The skirt pattern, 
which is No. 5288 and 
costs 9d. or 20 cents, is in 
five sizes from thirteen 
to seventeen years of age. 

A stylish yet girlish air 
distinguishes this cos- 
tume, which is shown ina 
developinent of tan faced 
cloth and the same mate- 
rial in white. The Eton, 
of the blouse order, opens 
over a vest that closes in 
double-breasted fashion. 
The fronts are rolled to 
form long tapering re- 
vers that outline the vest. 
A smooth back is intro- 
duced, and a sailor col- 
lar and fitted belt give 
added distinction. Turn- 
back cuffs complete the 
two-seam sleeves. 

There are five gores in 
the skirt, which has an 
inverted box-plait at the 
back and may have the 


conventional or more 
decided dip in front. 
Two circular flounces 


edged with white braid 
give a becoming flare at 
the foot. 

Royal or Wedgwood 
blue Venetian will de- 
velop attractively by the 
design, and panne in an 
Oriental pattern will give 
a pretty contrast. The 
various cloths, such as 
covert, broadcloth, home- 
spun, cheviot, and lady’s- 
cloth are recommended. 
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Fiaures Nos. 107B, 108 B, 
109 B, 110 B ann 111 B.— 
OUTDOOR STYLES FOR 
EARLY AUTUMN. 
(For Illustration see Page 
369.) 


Figure No. 107B.— 
Gir.s’ SAILOR CostuME.— 





A sailor costume is here depicted. The pattern, which is 
No. 5316 and costs 9d. or 20 cents, is in nine sizes for girls 
from four to twelve years of age, and is again illustrated 


on page 375. 


‘The sailor costume is a very popular and becoming style 
of garment for growing girls. 
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of the mode is here shown pro- 
duced in rouge lady’s-eloth, re- 
Jieved with white material stitch- 
ed in red. The five-gored skirt is 
supported by an under-body and 
has an inverted box-plait at the 
back. The sleeveless under-body 
closes at the back, and neck com- 
pletion is given by a straight col- 
lar that matches the shield fac- 


ing; the latter shows an embroi- 


TAILOR SUIT. 


The blouse pattern, which — co!lar. 





FIGURE No. 106 B.—This illustrates a MissEs’ TAILOR Su1t.—The patterns 
are Misses’ Blouse No. 5334, price 9d. or 20 cents; and 
Skirt No. 5288, price 9d. or 20 cents. 


(For Description see this Page.) 


An up-to-date development 


dered design and is applied on the body. 
blouse are V shaped above the closing to display the shield 
and are rolled in revers that meet the ends of the sailor 
Tucks are taken up at the lower part of the sleeve, 





The fronts of the 


which is completed by 
astrap-band. A tie and 
sash of black silk gives a 
distinctive touch. 

The design is equally ap- 
propriate for wash goods 
and woolens, and braid 
or embroidery may be se- 
lected as garniture. Dark- 
blue and red or white will 
contrast favorably, and 
rows of narrow braid will 
supply trimming. Mo- 
hair in blue or gray will 
be stylish, with a white 
piqué collar. 





FievrE No. 108B.— 
Litre Gres’ Frencu 
Drerss.—This illustrates a 
Girls’ dress. The pat- 
tern, which ig No. 5322 
and costs 9d. or 20 cents, 
is in seven sizes for 
girls from three to nine 
years of age, and is pic- 
tured in a different de- 
velopment on page 384. 

The long- bodied French 
styles are very popular 
with the little tots, and 
a dainty exponent is 
here shown in pale-blue 
China silk, tucking and 
all-over embroidery, with 
narrow embroidery to 
decorate. The body is 
tucked back and front 
and is shaped to reveal 
a yoke facing outlined by 
a bertha that is separ- 
ated at the centre of 
the front and back by 
ornsmental straps. Strap- 
bands complete the 
sleeves, and a straight 
collar affords the neck 
finish. A sash of soft. 
white silk conceals the 
joining of the body and 
full gathered skirt. 

Cashmere, albatross 
and all the soft woolens 
are adaptable, as well as 
silks and wash materials. 
For party and _ other 
dressy wear the frock 
will be dainty in pastel- 
pink surah 0. some soft 
silk with white tucking 


for the yoke, a frill of lace taking the place of the bertha. 


Figure No. 109,—Missgs’ Brovsze Costumr.—A _ styl- 
ish costume is represented at this figure. 
which is No. 5318 and costs 1s. or 25 cents, is in five 

(Descriptions continued on Page 372.) 
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(Descriptions Continued from Page 368.) 
sizes for mis-es from thirteen to seventeen years of age, 
and is‘pictured in another development on page 373. 

Simplicity is the salient feature of this costume, which 
is equally suitable for dressy or general wear. The waist 
has blouse fronts that open over a shield vest outlined by 
long revers. The ends of a fancy collar are extended to 
meet the revers, while neck completion is afforded by a 
straight collar. Gathered fulness is taken up at the 
waist-line of the back, and a belt describes the dip. 
Strap-bands are a feature of tho sleeves, which droop in 
the popular way. 

The skirt has a graduated circulzr flounce and consists 
of five gores. It has an inverted box-plait at tho back and 
may have the conventional or pronounced dip in front. 
Blue faced cloth was associated with white and a harmo- 
_ nizing shade of green inthe mode, and white embroidery 
was used to trim. 

All the woolen fabrics are recommended for develop- 
ment by the mode, and fancy braid or passementerie will 
supply the decoration. 


Fieurr No. 110 B.—Giris’ Frock.—This shows a Girls’ 
dress. ‘he pattern, which is No. 5315 and coste 9d. or 20 
cents, is in eight sizes for girls ° 
from s:ven to fourteen years 
of age, and is pictured differ- 
ently developed on page 376. 

Striped pink and-black dress 
material was employed for this 
frock. with lace for the yoke 
and pipings of white taffeta to 
trim. A yoke curving up at 
the centre of the front and 
back distinguishes the body, 
which blouses in front but has 

athered fulness at the back 

rawn down tight at each 
side of the closnig. Epaulettes 
tucked to half their depth ex- 
tend over the =houlders and 
give the desired broad effect. 
A simulated closing is arranyzed 
along the left side in Russiin 
stvle, and a standing collar is 
at the neck. Two-scam sleeves 
are introducs 1. ‘The skirt, com- 
prising five gores, hos a circu- 
lar flounce, and the fulness at 
the back is laid in an invert- 
. ed box-plait. 

A frock of red cashmere 
might have a voke of black vel- 
vet or taffeta, with bands of the 
same to trim. Old-ross veiling 
and black velvet ribbon will 
combine well, and white tucked 
silk may be utilized for the 
yoke. Rosettes of the ribbon 
might be arranged along the 
left side to accentuate the Rus- 
sian effect. 





Fictre No. 111 B.—Cni.v’s 
Frexou Froox.—This pictures 
a Child's dress. The pattern, which is No. 5817 and costs 
9d. or 20 cents, is in seven sizes for children from three 
to nine years of age, and is again represented on page 384. 

Persian bands form the trimming on this little frock, 
which has the long body characteristic of the French 
styles. The fronts are gathered at the neck and lower 
edge, and a closing is arranged along the left side. Across 
the shoulders the back is plain, but a few gathers are taken 
up at the lower part. The skirt is gathered and joined to 
the body ander an applied belt, and strap-bands complete 
the blouse sleeves. The collar has a pointed overlapping 
end to match the strap-bands and belt. 

White piqué with embroidery will be pretty, or dark- 
rea flannel and stitched bands of white. Lady’s-cloth in 
any of the new shades is appropriate, and contrast may be 
obtained in any of the pretty band triminings. 
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Figures Nos. 1120. 113 B, 114 B. 115B anp 116 B.—STREET 
DRESSES FOR MISSES AND CHILDREN. 
(For Illustration see Page 370.) 


Ficure No. 112 3.—Cur1ip’s Brouse Dress.—This repre- 
The pattern, which is No. 5368 and 


sents a Child’s dress. 
costs 6d. or 
lS5cents, isin 
scvcen sizes 
for children 
from two to 
eight years 
of age, and is 
avain pictur- 
ed on page 
384. 
Blouse 
modes are 
very practi- 
cal, and to 
this quality 
thoy owe 
much of 
their popu- 





MISSES’ COSTUME, NAVING A FIVE-GORED SKIRT, WITH INVERTED BOX-PLAaIT AT THE BACK, A DEEP 
GRADUATED CIRCULAR FLOUNCE FROM BENEATH WHICH THE SKIRT MAY BE CoUT 
AWAY, AND THE CONVENTIONAL OR DECIDED DIP. 


(For Description,see Page 375.) 


larity. White China silk flowered in pink was chosen for 
this dainty little frock, which is equally suitable for girls’ 
and boys’ wear. The long full body blouses all round over 
the gathered skirt to which it is attached. Strap-bands of 
panne in a decper shade of pink than the flower in the silk 
coinplete the sleeves, and a collar of similar material is 
added. 

A dainty little party dress could be produced by the mode 
in delicate blue albatross, with a sash of white silk. 
Cashmere and al] the soft woolen fabrics are adaptable, as 
are also silks and silk-and-wonl goods. 





Ficure No. 113 B.—Misses’ Sar.or-Biovuse Torverre.— 
A skirt and blouse are associated at this figure. The blouse 
pettern, which is No. 5216 and costs 9d! or 20 cents, is in 
four sizes for misses fromythirteen.to-sixtcon years of age. 


FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER, 1901. 


The skirt pattern, which is No. 5288 and costs 9d. or 20 

cents, is in five sizes-from thirteen to seventeen years of age. 
Royal-blue and white flannel are favorably contrasted 

in this dress, the white material being stitched in blue. 

The skirt is a five-gored flare mode with an inverted box- 

plait at the back. A circular flounce adds materially to the 
flare at the bottom, and the dip 
may be pronounced or more con- 
ventional. 

An Empire ydke-facing distin- 
guishes the blouse, which is of the 
sailor qrder, drooping all around 
overa belt of white. A sailor collar 
with ends that outline the shield 
is asinart feature, and a scarf of 
blue silk is knotted over the clos- 
ing. Strap-bands complete the 
blouse sleeves, and a straight col- 
lar gives neck completion. 

In golden-brown serge with pale 
blue the effect will be very good; 
dark red with cream white will 
also be smart. French flannel, 

. cashmere,'serge and other woolens 
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MrssEs’ COSTUME : CONSISTING OF A BLOUSE WAIST WITH A SHIELD-VEST, AND A FIVE-GORED SKIRT 
WITH INVERTED BOX-PLAIT AT THE BACK AND THE CONVENTIONAL OR DECIDED DIP, AND WITH OR 
WITHOUT THE GRADUATED CIRCULAR FLOUNCE FROM BENEATH WHICH THE SKIRT MAY BE CUT AWAY. 


(For Description see Page 375.) 


are appropriate, with rows of braid or band trimming. 





‘Fieure No. 114 B.—Mtsses’ Custcme.—A costume for 
misses is here pictured. The pattern, which is No. 5377 
and costs 1s. or 25 cents, is in five sizes from thirteen 
to seventeen years of age, and is illustrated in a different 
development on page 372. 

A-girlish frock combining simplicity with good style is 
here represented’ made up in stone-gray lady's s-cloth, 
associated with velvet of a darker shade and white silk. 
The bodice has a full front that ponches between the 
rounded fronts of a bolero. At the back the bolero is 
rounded up @ reveal the closing of the bodice, and a round 
collar following the upper edge extends over the tops of 
the two-seam sleeves; the latter are closely adjusted. 
Neck completion is given by a straight collar, and a belt of 
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ribbon outlinés the dip. Similar ribbon connects ne holero 
fronts and is bowed with careless grace. 

A deep graduated circular tlounce gives char seas the 
skirt, which is five-gored and has. an Inverted box- plait at 
the back. 

‘A dress suitable for church or dressy wear might: be 
preduced in old-blue veiling, with all-over Jace for the 
bolero and collar, and ribbun quillings or black velvet rib- 
bon to trim. Cashmere, voile, albatross and the many new 
silk-and-wool weaves are recommended. A canvas cloth 
frock in dark-blue, with écru tucked batiste edged with 
appliqué for the bolero, will be especially dainty and 
becoming. ee 

Fictre No, 115 B.—Grers’ Birorse Dress.—This depicts 
a Girls’ dress. Theo pattern, which is No. 5342 and costa 
9d. or 20 cents, is in eight sizes for girls from five to twelve 
years of age, and is pictured in another eee ep rous on 
page 376. ‘ 

A simple frock for school wear is hero portrayed ‘in a 
development of gray and white cloth, with wide and nar- 
row braid to trim. The body blouses all round and closes 
at. the back, and dainty revers applicd on the fronts out- 
line the shield facing. The sleeves droop over deep cuffs, 
and a straight collar gives com- 
pletion. Five gores comprise the 
skirt, which is joined to the body 
and falls in pretty folds. A rib- 
bon belt is worn. 

All kinds of dress fabrics aro 
appropriate for this little frock, 
and velvet or silk may be used for 
the revers, cellar and cuffs. Dark- 
red serge with black velvet will be 
stylish and particularly suitable 
for every-day wear. 





Ficure No. 116 B.—Cntip’s 
Brovse CostuMe.—A smart little 
costume is here represented. The 
pattern, which is No. 5371 and casts 
9d. or 20 cents, is in seven sizes 
for children from ‘three -to “nine 
years of age, and: is illustrated in:a 
different development on page 383. 

Plaid dress goods and velvet are 
contrasted in this frock; . which 
is alike adaptable for ‘girls’ and 
boys’ wear. The blouse .droops 
all round and is characterized bya 
sailor collar, the long tapering ends 
of which outline the shield facing 
applied to the under-body.. Turn- 
back cuffs complete the full sleeves, 
and the blouse is to be slipped on 
over the head. — 

The skirt is gathered and sine 
to the under-body, which is sleeve- 
less ard closed at the beck, 

Bine flannel with red flannel 
fur the sailor collar will be very 
natty. The shield could be of 
white flannel with a red or blue 
emblem. 

Other fabrics to be recommended 
are’ serge, cheviot, inohair, cashinere, etc., and stitching 
will give a finish. 


a 
Figures Nos. 117B, 118 B, 119 B, 120B anv 121 B.—PRETTY 
NEW MODES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
(For Illustration see Page 371.) 

Fravre No. 117B.—Giris’ Loxe Coat.—This pictures a 
Girls’ coat. The pattern, which is No. 5326 and costs 9d. 
or 20 cents, is in ten sizes for girls from three to twelve 
years of age, and is shown in another development on page 
378. 

The long coat is recognized as an important factor in the 


young girl's wardrobe, its protective qualities as well as 
good style making it an especial favorite, ~The mode here 
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represented is produced in Wedgwood-blue cloth and vel- 
vet of the same shade, with appliqué and bruid for trim- 
ming. .Jhe salient features of the design are the Puritan 
collar and graduated circular flounce, and from beneath the 
latter the skirt may be cut away. The fronts lap aid close 
a little to the left, and the back is fitted in automobile 
style. Between the ends of the Puritan collar a shield of 
light-colored silk covered with rows of braid is displayed, 
and a straight collar tops it. .Regulation coat sleeves that 
flare at the wrists are adopted, and the Puritan collar may 
be in plain instead of fan: y outline. 

Mode cloth and darkcr velvet will associate 
well, and a band of the latter may be used to 
head the flounce. Moliair, corduroy and velu- 
tina will make up stylishly, with a collar of 
‘lace. 7 





' Fievre No. 118B.—Lirrte Giris’ Coar. — 
A long coat is here pictured. The pattern, 
which is No, 5358 and costs 6d. or 15 cents, 
is in six sizes for girls from three to eight 
years of age, and is shown in another devel- 
opment on page 385. 

Tan clotly was used to make the coat here 
depicted, with braid and velvet trimming. It 
is built some- 
what on the or- 
“der-of the box - 
modes, and a 

“fly closing is ar- 
ranged. Above’ 
the closing the 
‘fronts are roll- | 
ed in small re- 
vers that form 
hotches with 
the ends of the 
rolling collar. A 
scolloped Puri-. 
tar collar ex- 
“tends” over the 
‘shoulders,. giv- 
‘ing the required 
_width.. Pockets 
are inserted in 
the fronts, and 
the slevves arc 
‘of the-two-seata 
variety. 
_ A blue velvet 
‘coatin this style 
would be hand- 
some with a 
coliar of écru or 
yellow lace. Co- 
vert cloth, serge 
‘and corduroy 
‘are among the 
most satisfac- 
‘tory materials, 
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Blue serge will nuke up stylishly, and bands of self-col- 


ored taffeta may be used to trim the skirt. Cashmere, veil- 
ing and woolen fabrics in general are appropriate for the 


skirt, while for the coat broadcloth, cheviot, homespun, 
covert cloth, serge, etc., are recommended. oe 





Ficore No. 120 B.—Giris’ Mippy Costume.—This depicts 
a Girls’ costume. The pattern, which is No. 5336 and 
costs 9d. or 20 cents, is in eight sizes for girls from five to 
twelve years of ave, and is illustrated in a dif- 
ferent wav on page 375. : 

A neat costume for schvol or general wear is 
here shown developed in brown-and-white 
cheeked cheviot combined with brown silk. 
The jacket is straight aj] around and opens 
over the middy vest. Turn-back cuffs complete 
the two-seain sleeves, and a sailor collar having 
tapering front ends gives a pleasing touch. 
Gilt buttons and atie of tan silk are added. 
The vest closes at the back, and a straight 
collar is at the neck. 

The skirt, laid in kilt-plaits all around, is 
supported by a sleeveless body that closes at 
the back and is finished without a collar. | 
’ Blue serge re- 

lieved = with 
white will inake 
a stylish cos- 
tume, and an 
emblem in blue 
may be embroi- 
dered on the 
white vest. .Mo- 
' hair, cashmere 
and the varions 
woolens are also 
appropriate. 
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Fieure No. 
12! B.— Misses’ 
Eton Tor.ette. 
—This consists 
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cents, is in five 
sizes for misses 


SS of a Misses’ 
NSS jacket and skirt. 
NS The jacket pat- 
\ S&& tern, which is 
Ne AS costs 9d. or 20 
. ; SN 
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from thirteen 
to seventeen 
years of age. 


The skirt pat- 
tern, which is 
No. 53851 and 
costs 9d. or 20 
cents, is in six 
sizes from 
twelve to seven- 
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and stitching — yisses’ Dress, WITH FIVE-GORED SKIRT, HAVING AN INVERTED BOX-PLAIT aT THE BACK AND TWO 
by oe the CIRCULAR RUFFLES THAT MAY BE OMITTED, AND MADE WITH THE CONVENTIONAL OR DECIDED DIP. teen aly of 
sa : (For Description see Page 375.) age. und 1s again 
illustrated on 
Ficvre No. page 881. 


119 B.—Misses’ Tortetre.—A coat and skirt arc here com- 
bined. The coat pattern, which is No. 5350, and costs 9d. 
or 20 cents, is in five sizes for misses from twelve to sixteen 
yeurs of age, and is shown again on page 378. The skirt 
‘pattern, which is No. 5288 and costs 9d. or 20 cents, is in 
five sizes from thirteen to seventeen years of age. 
Two graduated circular flounces distinguish the skirt 
forming a part of this toilette. The mode is of the five- 
ored varicty, having an underfolded box-plait at the back. 
t is produced in light-weight tun faced cloth, with several 
rows of stitching for the finish. : 
Brown cloth .was used for the coat, which has loose 
fronts closing in a fly. The back is semi-fitted, and the 
rolling collar forms notches with the lapels. Square laps 
conceal the pocket openings, and.the sleeves are in regula- 


tion ccet ctyle. 


Green cheviot was contrasted with whit+ in this smart 
suit. The jacket. of the Eton type, has a smooth back dis- 
tinguished by a tah postilion, the use of which, however, 
is optional. Oddly shaped revers are a feature of the fronts, 
and the lower edge 18 followed by a belt. An Aiglon collar 
completes the neck. and the sleeves have fancy cuffs. 

Five gores comprise the skirt, which is slightly flared 
and is made without darts over the hips. <A circular 
flounce headed by a row of braid adds to the general effect 
and at the back the fulness is taken up in an inverted box- 
plait. Thi closing may be made at either or both sides of 
the front or at the back. 

In blue covert cloth the suit will be stylish, end for onut- 
ing wear, for which the skirt is especially commended, tan 
corduroy may be employed. » Venetian, serge and lroad- 
cloth are amorg the most popular fabrics. 


FASHIONS FOR. SEPTEMBER, 1901. 


- -No. 5377.—MISSES’ CUSTUME. 


_ The fancy for blue has extended even into tho realm of 
the younger generation and is not alone confined to frocks 
and gowns, but is the accepted keynote of all acceasories. 
A stylish costume is shown at figure No. 114 B, and also on 
page 372 where it is made up in blue silk, associated with 
écru. all-over Ince, écru bands and black velvet ribbon. 
The waist, supported by a linin, has fulness in front col- 
lected at the top in shirring to yoke depth.and blouses pret- 
tily at the waist-line. It closes invisibly at the back, where 
it is smoothly adjusted at the top and has fulness at the 
bait, and a high standing collar finishes the neck. A novel 
id3a is expressed in a bolero with ruunded front edges 
that are well apart 
to disclose the full 
silk front. At the 
back, where the 
closing is invis- 
ibly effected, it de- 
scribes a sharp up- 
ward point. A cape 
collar ornaments 
the bolero and is 
brought around to 
the front to be 
secured under ro- 
settes, which con- 
nect the bolero in 
two places. A plait- 
ing decorates the 
edge of the collar, 
and the two-seam 
sleeves are trim- 
med at the wrist. 
The skirt has five 
gores, which are 
distended as they 
approach the low- 
er edge, and a styl- 
ish circular floance 
from beneath 
which the skirt 
may be cut away 
extends upward at 
the back and nar- 
rows down to me- 
diam width at the 
front, greatly add- 
ing to the gen- 
eral style of the 
mode, which meas- 
ures about four 
yards and one-half 
around the bottom. 
A crush belt out- 
lines the modish 


op 
he mode will be 
smart produced in 
silver-gray poplin, 
in combination 
with d’Alencon 
lace. over white 
satin. The design 
is adapted to cash- 
Mere, crepon, etc. . | 
We have pattern No. 5377 in five sizes for misses from 
thirteen to seventeen years of aze. For a miss of fifteen 
yeara, the costume with gores extending beneath flounce 
and not inclading bolero requires eleven and three-fourths 
yards of goods twenty inches wide; the costume with 
gores cut away beneath flounce and not including bolero, 
nine yards in the same width; 9 yard and seven-eighths of 
goods twenty-seven inches wide will be needed for bolero 
and covering sleeves. Price of pattern, 1s. or 25 cents. 
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No. 5318:—MISSES’ COSTUME. 
Very girlish and pretty is the costume illustrated on page 





GIRLS’ SAILOR COSTUME, WITH FIVE-GORED SKIRT SEWED TO AN UNDER-BODY. 
(For Description see Page 376.) 





Unpgr-Bopy. v 
(For Description see Page 376.) 
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373 developed in wooJ-brown veiling and cream-colored 
tucked silk, narrow braid and buttons contributing to the 
attractive result. Another view is given at figure No. 


109 B. The full fronts, having gathers at the waist-line, 


are turned back in tapering revers that meet the ends of the 
funcy collar, which has a scollopéd lower edge. A shield- 
vest iy revealed between the fronts and topped by a stand- 
ing collar. The back has slight fulness at the belt, and the 
bishop sleeves are closely banded at the wrist. A crush rib- 
bon belt with fancy buckle affords the requisite waist finish. 
Five gores shape the skirt, which may have the conserva- 
tive or nore pronounced dip in front. At the back the ful- 
ness is disposed of in an inverted boxs-plait, and a graceful 
flare is produced at the lower edge by a graduated circular 
fluunce from  be- 
neath which the 
skirt may be cut 
away. In tlie mid- 
dle sizes the skirt 
attains a measure- 
ment of about four 
yards and one-half 
at the lower edge, 
and the use of the 
flounce is wholly 
optional. 

A pretty repro- 
duction might be 
in réséda-greén 
poplin, with a 
shield-vest of em- 
broidered batiste. 
Russian appliqué 
would be a taste- 
ful ornainenta- 

tion. Another 
charming develop- 
ment might be in 
red étamine, asso- 
ciated with. Lauis- 
ine in the same 
shade and trimined 
with black telvet 
ribbon. :Silk, serge 
lady’s-clotb ‘an 
voile are also suit- 
able by the inode, 
which suggests a 
combination of col- 
ors and waterials. 

We have pattern 
No. 5318 in five 
sizes for misses 
from thirteen fo 
seventeen years of 
age. For a miss 
of fifteen years, . 
the costume with 
flounce _ requires 
six yards and one- 
half of material 
forty-four inches 
wide; the costume 
without flounce or 
with skirt. cut 
away beneath 

. flonnce, five yards 
and an cighth of material in the same Width, with seven- 
eighths of a yard of tucking eighteen Imches wide for 
standing collar and shield vest. Price of pattern, 1s. or 
25 cents. | 
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No. 5364 —MISSES’ DRESS. 


_ Biscuit-colored satin-faced goods and white silk, decorated 
with appliqué braid and black velvet ribbon, gave a har. 
monious appearance to the mode portrayed on page $74. 
An elaboration of tucks is noticed in keeping with popular 
taste, and the waist. which closes at the back with buttons 
and button-holes, is shaped at the front to accommodate a 
chemisette-vest topped chy-acjstraight. band-.collar. Tucks 
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9315 


GIRLS’ OR MISSES’ DRESS, WITH RUSSIAN WalIsT CLOSED AT THE BACK, AND A 
FIVE-GORED SKIRT WITH INVERTED BOX-PLAIT AT BACK, AND: WITH OR 
@VITHOUT THE GRADUATED CIRCULAR FLOUNCE FROM BENEATH WHICH THE 


SKIRT MAY BE CUT AWAY. ~ 
(For Description see Page 377.) 


GIRLS’ BLOUSE DRESS, WITH FIVE-GORED SKIRT, AND WITH OR WITHOUT 
REVERS. | 


(For Description see Page 377.) 


are arranged at the top of the front portions and extend to 
short depth, producing the required blouse effect. The 
back fits smoothly at the top, but has slight fulness at the 
waist-line. A fitted lining supports the waist, and the 
blouse- bishop sleeves are tucked on the outside, the tucks 
being discontinued to form graceful puffs which droop over 
the straight cuffs. 

The arrangement cf tucks on the skirt betrays the cur- 
rent fashion, disposed as they are around the hips and at the 
back and stitched to'yoke depth. The skirt has five gores 
sprung.to give the popular flare and measures about three 
oe and one-fourth at the lower edge in the middie sizes. 

t.is ornamented by two small circular ruffles, which are 
applied all the way around from each side of the front- 
gore in novel style. A shaped belt adds a finishing touch. 

Pale-blue albatross will be charming constructed on the 
same lines, a contrast being afforded by white d’Alencon 
lace and black velvet ribbon for garniture. Veiling. cash- 
mere, China silk, Lansdowne, challis, crépe, crépe de Chine, 
etc., are also pretty. 

We have pattern No. 5864 in five sizes for misses from 
thirteen to seventeen years of age. For a miss of fifteen 
years, the dress requires five yards and five-eighths of ma- 
terial forty-four inches wide, with seven-cighths of a 
yard of silk twenty inches wide for the vest. Price of 
pattern, ls. or 25 cents. 
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No, 5316.—GIRLS’ SAILOR COSTUME. 


In general wear few costumes surpass 
those of the sailor type, and a pretty ex- 
ponent is portrayed at, figure No. 107 B, 
and also on page 875 where it is made 
of blue and white flannel, finished with 
braid and a. taffeta ribbon tie. .The 
blouse closes invisibly. in front and 
drvops stylishly all around at. the waist, 
where the fulness is regulated by an elas- 
tic. The fronts are rolled at the top to 
form revers that frame the shield facing. 
A sailor collar with flaring front ends crosses the 
shoulders and fails deep and square at the back. The 
bishop sleeves are tucked at the lower part and fin- 
ished with strap-bands. The five-gored skirt has an 
inverted box-plait at the back and is joined to an 
under-body that shows a pretty shield facing and 
shallow standing collar. The ends of the belt are 
crossed in front. 

Rouge serge will be effective by the mode com- 
bined with white. Brilliantine is also suitable, and 
so are challis, cashmere, pongee, flannel, ete. : 

‘We have pattern No. 5816 in nine sizes for girls 
from four to twelve years of age. For a girl of nine 
years, the costume requires four yards and 

an eighth of blue flannel twenty-seven inches 

wide with one yard of white flannel in the same 
width ‘or belt, cullars, shield-facing and strap- 
bands. Price of pattern, 9d. or 20 cents. ~ 





oe". ‘ 
No. 5336.—GIRLS’ COSTUME. 


A jaunty costume introducing a Middy vest 
is shown at figure No. 120 B, and on page 375 
in a development of blue and white flannel, with 
gilt braid and buttons for decoration. The 
jacket is simply shaped and is finished with a 
sailor cullar broad and square at the back and 
with tapering ends in front. The comfortably close sleeves 
are completed with turn-back cuffs. oe 

The Middy vest consists of a front 
and backs and is topped by a stand- 
ingcoilar. Buttons and button-holes 
effect a closing at the back, and an 
emblem embroidered on the front 
adds a pleasing touch. 

The skirt is laid in kilt plaits that 
are turned to form a_ box-plait in 
front. It is attached to a sleeveless 
under-body which is shaped by shoul- 
der and under-arm seams only and 
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GIRLS’ BOX-PLAITED FRENCH DRESS, WITH SHIELD AND ATTACHED 
SKIRT, AND WITH OR WITHOUT AIGLON WRIST-BANDS. - 
(TO BE SLIPPED ON OVER THE HEAD.) 


(For. Description see Page 378.) 


‘ 
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fastens at the back. 

Brown and 
cream-colored 
cloth would com- 
bine tastefally in 
the costume, and 
rowe of brown or 
white braid might 
be used for trim- 
ming. Serge, bril- ; 
liantine or lady’s- 
cloth will also give 
pleasing results. 

We have pattern No. 5836 in. 
eight sizes for girls from five to 
twelve years of age. Fora girl of 
nine years, the costume requires 
four yards and five-eighths of blue 
flannel twenty-seven inches wide, 
with a yard and an eighth of white 
flannel in the same width for the 
collars, cuffs and vest front. Price 
of pattern, 9d. or 20 cents. 


——$_——_.@——___—. 
No. 5315 —GIRLS' OR MISSES’ 
DRESS. 


Ao attractive frock for a youn 
girl is shown on page 376 developed 
in bright-red cashmere and black 
velvet, relieved with rows of 
narrow black velvet ribbon. By 
referring to figure No. 110B an- 
other view may be seen. The 
fronts and backs shape an upward 
point at the top and are fashioned 
tu reveal a smooth yoke framed 
by tuckee epaulettes that bruaden 
out modishly on the shoulders. 
The dress pouches io front, where 
the wide right front is lapped over the left one to 
give the effect of a Russian closing, which is 
accentuated by rosettes-and a band of the ribbon. 
A standing collar supplies 
the desired tinish at the 
neck, and a lining supports 
the waist, which closes in- 
visibly at the back. Gath- 
ers regulate the fulness at 
the top of the sleeves, which 
are in two-seam style, band- 
ed at the wrist with rows 
of velvet ribbon. The tive- 








GigLs’ ROUND-NECKED DRESS, WITH HANDKERCHIEF BERTHA, AND FIVE-GORED 


SKIRT HAVING AN INVERTED BOX-PLAIT AT THE BACK. 
WORN WITH OR WITHOUT A GUIMPE.) 


(For Description see Page 378.) 
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5353 


GIRLs’ DOUBLE- BREASTED LONG Coat, WITH SEPARATE OR PERMANENT CaPE 


AND Hoop, EITHER OF WHICH MAY BE OMITTED. 
(For Description see Page 379.) 
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GiRLS’ DOUBLE-BREASTED LONG Box COAT, WITH OR WITHOUT THE SHIELD AND 


(TO BE 


THE FaNCY CIRCULAR FLOUNCE, FROM BENEATH WHICH THE 


MATERIAL MAY BE CUT AWAY. 
(For Description see Page 379). 


pores skirt joins the waist, and a graduated circular 
ounce that may be omitted or from beneath which 

the skirt may be cut away gives a flare at the lower 

edve. <A crush belt of velvet tinishes the waist. 

Fine shepherd’s plaid in black and white will be 
charming. with black velvet ribbon to trim; excellent 
effects may also be had with brilliantine, albatross, 
Henrietta and other woclen fabrics. 

We have pattern No. 5315 in eight sizes for girls 
from seven to fourteen years of age. To make the 
dress for a girl of nine years, requires three yarda 
of material forty-four inches wide, with five-eighths 
of a yard of velvet twenty inches wide for collar, 
yoke and a belt. Price of pattern, 9d. or 20 cents. 
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No. 5342.—GIRLS’ BLOUSE DRKSs. 


For small folks the simplicity and freedom allowed 
by the tlouse modes commend them for general use. 
A pretty example is shown on page 376 and again at 
figure No. 115 B, in combination with a skirt. Royal- 
blue plaid was the material selected for the devel- 
opment in the first instance trimmed wit) velvet of a 
somewhat darker shade... A fitted Jining supports the 
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blouse, which has gathered fulness all around at the lower 
edge and on the shoulders and closes invisibly at the back. 
Revers are applied on the fronts, but 
their us¢ is a matter of preference, 
and a straight band collar encircles 
the neck. Blouse bishop sleeves 
give character to the mode and are 
completed with cuffs shaped at the 
outside seam. There are tive gores 
in the skirt, which joins the blouse, 
and the fashionable flare is allowed 
at the bottom. An_underfolded 
box-plait takes up the fulness at 
the back, and a ribbon sash knotted 
gracefully is a stylish accessory. 
Crimson foulé, associated with black 
taffeta, will be appropriate for school 
and street wear, and for gala occa- 
sions a development in cream serge 
and pale-bluc taffeta will be suitable. 
Golden-brown satin-faced cloth of 
light ee Coe oe a Misses’ ETON BLOUSE, WITH OR WITHOUT VEST SECTIONS. 
uvise-blue panne and trimmed with | 
brown and old braid would be effect- OD AeDEn nee weer 
ive, while the sash could be of 
Louisine, Liberty satin or velvet ribbon in the same ex- dress needs two yards and an eighth of material forty-four 
quisite shade of blue and would lend an air of beauty tothe inches wide, with half a yard of velvet twenty inches 
wide for cuffs, collar and revers. Price 
of pattern, 9d. or 2U cents. 


We have pattern Nou. 5342 in eight sizes for girls from 
five to twelve years of age. Fora girl of nine years, the 
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Wo. 5356:—GIRLS’ BOX-PLAITED 
FRENCH DRESS. 


Box-plaits continue in favor, and on 
page 876 they identify an otherwise plain 
little French mode, in the development 
of which cherry-red cashmere was uscd, 
trimmed with narrow traid. The body 
is shaped by under-arm seams and sup- 
ports a sailor collar which frames a re- 
movable shield surmounted by a straight 
band collar. Box-plaits dispose of the fulness at thie 
back and front of the body, which is joined to the 
skirt so that the plaits appear to be continued. Tucks 
are arranged at the wrist of the blouse bishop sleeves. 
and Aiglon bands complete them. These bands, how- 
ever, may be dispensed with. The attached skirt is 
Sa of circular shaping and flares fashionably at the lower 

—_ edge, the fulness between the plaits at the back being 

é 7 53826 taken up in gathers. A shaped belt encircles the 

Grris’ LONG CoaT, WITH AUTOMOBILE BACK, REMOVABLE SHIELD, AND PuritaN waist and closes at the left of the front in quaint 

COLLAR IN FANCY OR PLAIN OUTLINE, AND WITH OR WITHOUT A CIRCU- style, and a ribbon bow gives a finishing touch. The 
LaR FLOUNCE FROM BENEATH WHICH THE SKIRT MAY BE CUT AWAY. mode is designed to slip on over the head. 

(For Description see Page 380.) Rich blue velveteen will produce an effective gar- 

ment, and stitchings of heavy white silk 

will be a suitable contrast. The shield 
could be of white tucked taffeta. 

Another stylish and approved develop- 
ment would be in navy-blue serge, asso- 
ciated with cherry-red taffeta glacé and 
ornamented with rows of machine-stitching 
in red silk. Velutina, broadcloth, lady’s- 
cloth, Venetian, cheviot, serge, mixed suit- 
ings, etc., are slso in good taste. 

We have pattern No. 5356 in ten sizes for 
girls from three to twelve years of age. To 
make the dress for a girl of nine years, will 


require three yards of goods forty-four inches wide. Price 
of pattern, 9d. or 20 cents. | 
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pets cane 
No. 5359.—GIRLS ROUND-NECKED DRESS. 


ped — 5850 SS A handkerchief bertha is the ornamental feature of the 


pretty little frock shown on page 87%, for the con- 
Miasks’ Coat OR JACKET, CLOSED WITH A Fty oR VISIBLE Burrons, 8truction of ‘which pink challis was employed, daintily 


sao. embellished with pink satin ribbon. The waist opens in 
Hor DesckiDuol see Fame see.) the accepted style and has gathered fulness at the centre 

of the front and back, both at the top and lower edge. The 

little dress which would be suitable for best wear. Cashmere, 


é youthful low neck is in rounding outline, and the berths 
veiling, albatross, challis, etc., are also adaptabletothe mode. which frames it describes points om the shoulders and at tke 
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front and back respectively. Quaint puffed sleeves add to 
the general effect and are completed with bands, and the 
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Misses’ SHIRT-WAIST OR SHIRT-BLOUSE, WITH SQUARE YOKE AND FITTED LINING. 


(For Description see Page 380.) 


waist puffs out becomingly in front. Five gores shape the 
skirt, and at the lower part they are sprung slightly to pro- 
duce the fashionable flare, an underfolded box-plait remov- 
ing the fulness at the back. If desired, the fulness may be 
arranged instead in gathers. An applied belt finishes-the 
waist along the joining of the skirt, and ribbon-bordered 
ruffles form a satisfactory finish. 

Cream-white serge associated witb black velvet ribbon 
will be most striking, or pale-bluc velvet ribbon may be 
employed. Soft, clinging textiles give the best results, 
such as veiling, albatross, cashmere, China silk, etc., and 
cheviot, serge and heavier fabrics may also be used. 

We have pattern No. 5359 in eight sizes for girls from 
five to twelve years of age. For a girl of nine years, the 
dress requires four yards and three-fourths of material 
twenty-seven inches wide, including ruffles two inches 
deep to trim. Price of pattern, 9d. or 20 cents. 


—_——_@——___ 


No. 5353.—GIRLS’ DOUBLE-BREASTED LONG COAT. 


The long coat is established in favor because of its pro- 
tective features, and on page 877 is shown.a stylish con- 
struction in tan broadcloth, simply ornamented with 
mechine-stitching. A separate or permanent cape and 
hood impart an attractive air to the coat, which is smoothly 
adjusted by under-arm gores, and a centre-back seam that 
is discontinued some distance below the vaist-line. Pock- 
et-laps conceal the openings to inserted side-pockcts. The 
circular cape, in military style, is shaped to fit smoothly on 
the shonlders by darts and ripples gracefully all around. 
Over this is worn the deeply pointed hood, shaped by a 
short sean: and reversed to disclose the bright silk lining. 
The neck is completed with a turn-down collar, the turn- 
down portion of which may be omitted and the two-seam 
coat sleeves have gathered fulness at the top. Either or 
both the hood and cape may be omitted. — 

Red kersey is. suggested for a stylish and. practical coat, 
and buttons of smoked pearl will be in good taste.. Melton, 
velvet, cloakings, bruadcloth, etc., are frequently employed. 

We have pattern No. 5358 in eight sizea for girls from 
five to twelve years of age. For a girl of nine years, the 
coat will require two yards and five-eighths of material 
fifty-four inches wide, with half a yard of silk twenty 
inchez wide for lining the hood. Price of pattern, 9d. or 20 


cents. 
——__.—_——— 


No. 5374.—GIRLS’ DOUBLE-BREASTED LONG BOX-COAT. 


A novel variation of the box modes is shown on page 877 
developed in light-tan broadcloth. The coat is long,.con- 
cealing the dress, and is adjusted by under-arm:seams which 
emphasize the flare at the bottom. The fronts. close in 
double-breasted style with buttons and button-holes, and are 
shaped at the neck to accommodate a rolling collar deeply 
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notched, a shieid having a standing collar being a stylish 
accessory. ‘The chief characteristic of the mode is a shaped 
tlounce which describes upward points at the 
under-arm seams, and froin beneath which the 
material may be cut away. A fancy.collar 
suggesting the sailor mode gives good tone, and 
the cout sleeves are of the two-seam order. 
Both the shield and flounce may be dispensed 
with. 

Ox-blood broadcloth will be stylish for a 
young miss, and smoked-pearl buttons are the 
proper ornament. Made in dark-green velvet 
ornamented with bands of taffeta in the same 
shade the coat would be attractive, while the 
fancy sailor collar might be of silk overlaid 
with creain lace. Green and gold enameled 
buttons would lend additional charm. Kersey, 
melton, velvet, etc., 
may also be used. 

We have pat- 
tern No. 5374 in 
nine sizes for yirls 
from four to twelve 
years of age. For 
a girl of nine years, 











Mrssgs’ SHIRT-WAIST OR SHIRT-BLUUSE, WITH C2 WITHOUT A CENTRE- 
Back SEAM AND FitTED LINING, AND HAVING A BISHOP SLEEVE WITH 
AIGLON CUFF OR BAND. FOR STRAIGHT, BAYADERE OR Bias EFFects. 


(For Description séo Page 381.) 


the coat requires two yards and three-eighths of material 
fifty-four inches wide. Price-of pattern,)9d. or 20 cents. 
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No. 5326.—GIRLS’ LONG COAT. 


This comfortable and protective long coat is pictured on 
page 878 made of Russian-blue broadcloth ; another devel- 
opment is given at figure No. 117B. Distinguishing fea- 
tures of the design are the automobile back and quaint 
Puritan collar; the latter, in fancy or plain 
outline, closes over a removuble shield hav- 
ing a standing collar. An applied circular 
tlounce that deepens toward the back is 
added, but it may be omitted entirely. or 
the material can be cut away from be- 
neath it. The fronts lap broadly and close 
a little to the left of the centre with but- 
tons and batton-holes. Gathers regulate 
the fulness at the top of the sleeves, which 
are the regulation coat shaping and termi- 
nate in a bell at the wrist. 

Mode cloth with the collar covered with 
Russian appliqué would develop a modish coat, or ox- 
blood light-weight imelton, with a collar of tucked batiste 
edged with ayplique, will be stylixh. Oovert, cheviot, 
or kersey would also oe gratifying effects. 

We have pattern No. 5326 in ten sizes for girls from 
three tu twelve years of age. Fora girl of nine years the 
coat with flounce requires two yards and three-eighths of 
materia) fifty-four inches wide; without flounce or with 
material cut away beneath flounce, two yards and one- 
eighth of goods in the same width. Price, 9d. or 20 cents. 


——__ 
No. 5350.—MISSES'’ COAT OR JACKET. 


A suggestion of the favorite box mode is noticed in the 
coat portrayed on page 878, for the development of which 
biscuit-colored broadcloth was chosen, ornamented in 
simple severity with machine-stitching. Another illustra- 
tion is given at figure No. 119 B. A centre-back seam and 
unde’ -arm gores give the necessary shaping, and the side- 
back seams are discontinued to form vents. The loose 

fronts in box style are 
faced to ‘urn back in re- 
vers at the top, where a 
rolling collar zives com- 
pletion. Coat sleeves of 
the two-seain variety ara 
in keeping witb the mode, 
and pockets concealed by 
Japs are stylish adjuncts. 

A reproduction in 





MIssks’ RUssiaN SHIRT-WalsT OR SHIRT-BLOUSE, WITH OR WITHOUT 
TBE Fitted Bopy-LInINg. 
(For Description see Page 381.) 


hunter’s-green broadcloth or light-weight kersey will be 
very smart for early Antumn wear. elvet, melton and 
other cloaking materials are appropriate. 

We have pattern No. 5350 in five sizes for misses 
froin twelve to sixteen years of age. To make the coat 
for a miss of fifteen years, will require a yard and a half 
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of material fifty-four inches wide. 
or 20 cents. 


Price of pattern, 9d. 





> 





No. 5334 —MISSES’ ETON. BLOUSE. 


Blue cloth contrasted with tan charmingly expressed the 





5333 . 
MISSES’ DRESSING-SACK, WITH ROUND COLLAR OR AIGLON BAND, AND 
WITH OR WITHOUT THE FITTED BODY-LINING. 


(For Description see Page 381.) 


girlish Eton depicted on page 378. and again at figure No. 
1¢6 B. It is of very simple shaping, consisting of a stnooth 
back and bloused fronts that have plaited fulness at the 
bottom causing them to puff out over a stitched belt 
secured with a fancy buckle. <A vest, closed in double- 
breasted fashion, is revealed between the rounding revers 
which the fronts are turned bnck to form. The sailor collar 
is broad and square at the back and in front meets the ends 
of the revers. Two seams shape the sleeves, which are of 
the ordinary size, finished with turned-back cuffs having 
rounded corners. For a simple effect the cuffs and vest 
may be omitted. 

Dark-red broadcloth showing a white taffeta or satin 
lining or one of a lighter shade of red will be seasonable 
and pretty. Venetian, corduroy, taffeta, serge, cheviot 
and vicuna are also popular fabrics for the design, which 
suggests a combination of materials. 

e have pattern No. 5884 in five sizes for misses from 
thirteen to seventeen years of age. For a miss of fifteen 
years, the blouse requires a yard and three-eighths of 
goods fifty-four inches wide, with three-fourths of a yard 
of contrasting material twenty-seven inches wide for vest 
sections. Price cf pattern, 9d. or 20 cents. 


SSS 
No. 5365.—MISSKS’ SHIRT-WAIST OR SHIRT-BLOUSE. 


The popularity of tucking has brought into vogue many 
artistic conceptions by which it may be used for decora- 
tion. The shirt-waist or shirt-biouse pictured on puge 379 
is in a pretty association of pale-blue albatross, with yoke 
and collur of tucked white silk, the trimming band and 
cuffs being of velvet ornamented with gilt braid. The waist 
is shaped at the top to admit of a small square yoke, and 
tucks dispose of the fulness on the shoulders, allowing the 
approved blouse effect below. The back has gathered 
falness at tle centre under the belt, and the blouse-bishop 
sleeves droop over smart cutfs in the new style which are 
scolloped at the upper edges. A straight standing collar 
and a crush silk belt closed with a funoy buckle are modish 
adjuncts, and a lining fitted by shoulder and uander-arm 
seams and single bust darts supports the waist. The ful- 
ness in front may fall free to be adjusted as desired or 
controlled by gathers at the waist-line. 

Good taste would be displayed in a combination of pink 
panne cloth, and cream-white tucked muslin. The required 
contrast could be given in appliqué trimming. Polka- 
spotted light-blue French flannel and tucked white Swiss 
tuffeta will make up modishly by the design. with bands of 
Persian embroidery. Somme of the, fabrics appropriate for 





tern, 9d. or 20 cents. 
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the mode are veiling, silk, velutina, velvet and cashmere. 

We have pattern No. 5365 in five sizes for misses from 
twelve to sixteen years of age. For a miss of fifteen years, 
the shirt-waist. requires two yards of material thirty-six. 
inches wide, with three-eighths of a yard of tucking 
eighteen inches wide for the collar and yoke, and ‘half a 





5335 


- @raLs’ JAPANESE Hovuse-Sack, WITH EMPIRE YOKE. 
(For Description see Page 382.) 


5335 


yard of velvet twenty inches wide for cuffs and a band 
to trim. Price of pattern, 9d. or 20 cents. 





————__> 
_No. 5347.—MISSES' SHIRT-WAIST OR SHIRT-BLOUSL. 


A smart shirt-blouse is shown at figure No. 92 B, and 
again on page 379 in a development of pale-blue striped 
Frénch flannel. Tlie fashionabie droop is obtained by fulness 
at the waist-line and at the top of the fronts, the closing 
being made with buttons and button-holes through a box- 
plait arranged at tho’centre. When the waist is bias the 
extra material allowed on the right front for a plait should 
be cut off and a straight plait applied in its place. A 
lining, consisting of a front and back, may be used in the 
construction of the waist, which can be shaped with or 
withoat a centre-back seam; and 
a long effect is given on the shoul- 
ders. The sleeves, supported by 
linings, are in the fashionable 
bishop order, completed with Aig- 
lon cuffs, or, if desired, narrow 
bands similarly pointed may be 
substituted. A military collar and 
a fitted belt are supplied. 

The mode is especially desir- 
able fur straight, bayadére or bias 
effects, and will charmingly de- 
velop in practical shades of chim- 
son, blue or écru or in a pleasing 
color combination. 

We have pattern No. 5847 in 
four sizes for misses’ from thirteen 
to sixteen yearsof age. For a iniss 
of fifteen years, the shirt-waist 
requires three yards and three- 
eighths of gvods twenty-seven 
inches wide, with three-eighths 
of a yard of velvet twenty inches 
wide for the belt. Price of pat- 





————--> 


No. 5340.—MISSES’ RUSSIAN 
SHIRT-WAIST OR SHIRT- 
BLOUSE. 


Variations of shirt-waists are 
namerous, and because of the ex- 


tensive choice of modes offered, it has now come to be a 
matter of personal taste in the style selected. A pretty 
design is given on page 880 made up in the popular pale- 

nder-arm 
seams give shaping, and the back, which fits smoothly at 


blue striped French flannel and black velvet. 


the top, has fulness at the waist-line taken up in gathers; 
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and the fronts close in-true Russian style under a box-plait 


concealed by a band of velvet. The fashionable droop is 
allowed ‘by fulness:at the centre of the fronts, which causes 
the waist to-droop over the crush belt in a becoming man- 
ner. - The blouse-bishop sleeves are completed with strap- 
bands; and a lining, consisting of a front and back, is pro- 
vided in the pattern, but its use is optional. A standing 
collar concealing a shaped band is a stylish adjunct. | 
Old-rose broadcloth would: be smart for practical wear 


and should be ornamented with appliqué or Persian bands. 


Cream white-eorduray: with gald and white enumaled .but- 
tons and stitched bands of silk fur ornamentation would 
also be attractive. Cashmere, veiling, velveteen, silk and 
Scotch flannels, serge, ulbatross, siik, etc., are suitable. 
_ We have pattern No. 5340 in five sizes for misses from 
thirteen to seventeen years of age. For amiss of fifteen 
years, the shirt-waist requires two yards and three-fourths 
of material twenty-seven inches wide, with three-fourths 
of a yard of velvet twenty inches wide for collar, strap- 
bands and a band totrim. Price of pattern, 9d. or 20 cents. 


_—_— + >-__ —___—_——- 
No. 5333.—MISSES' DRESSING-SACK. 


_ Automobile-red cashmere was employed for the simple 
dressing-sack illustrated on: page 380, and narrow black 
ribbon ‘trimmed it ‘effectively. It may be made with or 
without the fitted lining, and the = ssi er 
full fronts, which ‘are clused with 
buttons and button-holes, are held 
in by ribbon tics gr allowed to 
full free. The back .has fulness 
only at the waist-line, and the 
bishop slecyes ‘are gathered into 
strap-bands. A round collar-or — 
an Aiglon band will supply proper - 
neck completion, - - 0. |. 
French and Scotch flannel, silk, 
Henrietta, Japanese crépe and al- 
batross are among the numerous 
appropriate materials for garments 
of this type, and usually the sim- 
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Misses’ FIVE-GORED SLIGHTLY FLARED SKIRT, WITHOUT DARTS, WITH AN InvERTED BOX-PLAIT. AT 
THE BACK, AND WITH OR WITHOUT THE CIRCULAR FLOUNCE FROM BENEATH WHICH THE SKIRT 
MAY BE CUT AWaY: TO BE CLOSED AT EITHER OR BOTH SIDES OF THE FRONT OR AT THE BACK, 
AND MADE WITH THE CONVENTIONAL OR DECIDED Dip. (DESIRABLE FOR GOLFING AND GENERAL 


OUTING WEAR.) 
(For Description see Page 382.) 


plest decoration is given. An effective example of the 
mode would be in blue-and-white striped French flannel 
trimmed with stitched. bands of blue taffeta. Additional 
ornamentation would be achieved in the blue ribbon ties. 

We have pattern No. 5833 in, five sizes for misses from 
twelve to sixteen years ,of-age., For ‘a inias.of fifteen years, 


382 
the dressing-sack requires a yard and seven-eighths of 
material forty-four inches wide. Price of pattern, 9d. or 
20 cents. 
| ee | 
No. 5335.—GIRLS’ JAPANESE HOUSE-SACK. 


Japanese négligées are always attractive, and a pleasing 
example is shown in’ the house-sack pictured on page 
381. Blue and white flannel, the latter showing a blue 
figure, were combined in its construction. The plain fronts 
and back are joined to a square yoke seamed on the shoul- 
ders. A band which is doubled and rolled to form a collar 
is extended down the front edges of the fronts. The 
sleeves are characteristic of the mode and are lengthened 
by bands similar to those on the fronts. 

Japanese crépe showing a yellow figure on a white ground, 


with plain ycllow bands, will | 


be very effective. Silk, cash- 
mere and albatross may also 
be used. 

We have pattern No. 5835 in 
six sizes for girls froin two to 
twelve yearsof age. Fora girl 
of eight years, the sack requires 
two yards of yoods twenty- 
seven inches wide, with five- 
eighths of a yard of material in 
the same width for the bands. 
Price of pattern, 6d. or 15 


cents. 


No. 5351—MISSES' FIVE- 

GORED SLIGHTLY FLARED. 
' SKIRT: 

Dark-blue cloth was chosen 
for the skirt depicted on page 
881,.which is 
desirable for 
golfing and 
general out- |. 
og wear, : 
Another — 
portrayal 
appears at 
figure No. 
121 B. Five 
gores give 
shaping, the 
side-gores 
being quite 
narrow, and 
a,stnooth ad- 
jnstment is 
accomplish- 
ed. over the | 
hips without é 
the aid of @ 
‘darts. A 
circular 
flounce, 
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We have pattern No. 5851 in six sizes for misses from 
twelve to seventeen years of age. For a miss of fifteen 
yeara, the skirt with ounce requires three yards and seven- 
eighths of goods fifty-four inches’ wide; the skirt without 
flounce or with gores cut away beneath flounce needs twu 
yards and three-fourths of material in the same width. 
Price of pattern, 9d. or 20 cents. : 


ead 


No. 5344 —MISSES' FIVE-GORED “CYCLING SKIRT. 





A smart skirt for cycling is quite essential to the young 
girl who indulges in that delightful sport, and on this page 
au popular design is represented developed in navy-blue 
double-faced material heavily machine-stitched. Five gores 
shape the skirt, those at the side being narrow. securing 4 
perfectly sinooth adjustment at 
the top without the aid of darts, 
At the back a deeply under- 
folded box-plait stitched for 
a short distunce is arranged, 
which causes the skirt to fall 
gracefully over the wheel. An 
opening is made at both sides 
of the front, and the moder- 
ate or more prenounced dip 
given the top. In the middle 
sizes the skirt attains a meas- 
ureinent of cbout thrive yards 
and three-fourths at the lower 


ee 
heviot, homespun, Oxford 
suiting, whipcord, cravenette, 
covert and brilliantine are ex- 
tensively used for skirts of this 
type; stitching, strappings and 
braid are the only forms of 
decoration 
permissible. 
Gray-and- 
black mixed 
cheviot 
would be ad- 
mirably 
adapted for 
the mode, 
with. ma- 
chine-stitch- 
ing in black 
silk as orna- 
mentation. 
A jaunty 
jacket of 
Eton shap- 
ing wade of 
the same ma- 
terial would 
be a smart 
and useful 
accom pani- 
ment to this 
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from be- | stylish skirt. 
neath which  Migggs’ Frvg-GoRED CYCLING SEIRT, WITHOUT DaRTS, AND HAVING AN INVERTED BOX-PLaIT aT THE BACK We | have 
the skirt. : AND THE CONVENTIONAL OR DECIDED DIP. pattern No. 
may be cut | 5344 in five 


aWway,.js em-. 
ployed to. eck ae 

give character to the design, but its use is purcly a matter of 
choice. The fulness at the back is disposed in an inverted 
box-plait, and the closing may be made at either or both sides 
of the front, or at the back, and a conventional or decided 
dip given at the top. A measurement of about three yards 
and one-lulf is given at the lower edge in the middle sizes. 
_ Black-and-gray checked cheviot would be serviceable for 
developing the mode and would be in keeping with a blouse 
of gray French flannel for wear at hume and in the sctiool- 


room, An equally modish and practical development of the - 


design would be in Oxford suiting, with rows of machine- 
cateliae in black and stitched bands of the material as dec- 
orative features. Other fabrics which give pleasing results 
are homespun, broadcloth, Venctian and double-faced goods. 


(For Description see this Page.) 


sizes for 
- misses from 
thirtecn to seventeen years of age. For a miss of fifteen 
years, the skirt will need two yards and five-eighths of goods 
fifty-four inches wide. Price of pattern, 9d. or 20 cents. 
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No. 5341.—GIRLS’ FIVF-GORED SKIRT. 


A pretty and becoming skirt for a growing girl is pic- 


- tured-on page 383 made up in Russian-blne albatross, with 


8 finish of machine-stitching. Two circular ruffles produce 
a graceful flare at the bottom of the skirt, which is in 
five gores; if preferred. only one ruffle may be used, or they 
may be omitted altogether. At the backan inverted ‘box- 
plait or gathers dispose ofthe fulness, ¢ - 
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Red brilliantine would 
be effective with rows 
of narrow black velvet 
ribbon. Golden-brawn 
cashmere will also be at- 
tractive, with app.iqué 
trimming. Serge, cheviot, 








G3RLS’ FIVE-GORED SKIRT, WITH AN INVERTED BOX-PLAIZ C2 GATEED 


THE BACK, AND WITH OR WITHOUT ONE OR TWO CIRCULAR RUFFLES. 
, (For Description see Page 382.), 


flannel and Henrietta give good results made according 
to the design. and bands of stitched taffeta. may be em- 
ploved for decoration. | 

We have pattern No. 5841 in eight sizes for girls from 
five to twelve years of age. To make the skirt for a girl of 
nine years, requires two yards and an eighth of material 
forty-four inches wide. Price of pattern, 6d. or 15 cents. 





No. 5371.—LITTLE GIRLS’ OR BOYS’ BLOUSE COSTUME. 


Blue flannel, with a decoration of white braid and an 
introduction of white 
flannel for the shield- | 
facing and_ collar, 
gave a pretty devel- 
opment of the cos- 
tume represented in 
the accompanying en- 
cravings.- The inode, 
which may be worn by 
children of either sex, 
is shown in another 
make up-at figure No. 
116 B. The blouse is of 
the conventional shap- 
ing,adjusted by under- 
arm seams and con- 
fined by an elastic. A 
sailor collar is an SSE 
adornment to the neck os S 
and calls into use a 
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No. 5366.—MISSES’ OR GIRLS’ CLOSED UMBRELLA 
2. Ose DRAWERS. nn : 


Deep embroidery ruffles headed by beading through 
which ribbon is run ornament the drawers pictured 
herewith, made of-cambric, and the simplicity of the style 
will find favor with lovers of fine lingerie. The drawers, 

shaped ly inside leg scams and ao céntre seam, are 

slashed at the sides for openings which’ are 
finished ty continuous laps’ made’ double. The 
drawers_are gathered acros3 the entire top, where 
they sre completed by a shallow yoke. in front 
énd a‘straight band at the back, and the clusing is 

-made et the sides. | : 

vith buttons and 

.Lutton-holes. 

Long cloth and 
mazalea cre ex- 
tensively cmploycd 
for elaborate ef- 
fects, with frills 
and insertion of 
peint de Paris lace. 
ilus'in suvgests it- 
self for durability 
and best stauds 

the test of repeat- 

ed laundering. | 

Whitedimity,cam- — yyeggs’ on GIRLS’ CLOBED Uuoneia 
bric, etc., are alsu used. DRAWERS. 7 

We have pattern No. 
5866 in eight.sizes for 
misses from ten to sev- sae 3 ds 
enteen years uf:age. For a miss of fifteen years, the gar- 





(For Description see this Page.) 


_Ment will require a yard and three-fourths of inoteria! 


thirty-six inches wide. Price of pattern, 6d. or 15 cents. 
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collar, is gathered all around and s¢ts out 
fashionably at the bottom, where it is orna- 
mented with braid. vit sae 

Velutina in one of the claret shaces will 
be striking in association witli ivor)-white 
silk for the shield. Bands of the’ sime 
stitched in white should be used for trim- 
ming.. Cashmere, albatross, cordurc y, vel- 
vet. serge, cloth, etc. are fashionaLle. 

We have pattern No. 5371 in seven sizes 

for children from three to nine years of age. To make the 
costume for a child of five years, will require four yards of 
material twenty-seven inches wide, with half a yard of 
contrasting material 
in the same width for 
the shield facing and 
standing collar. Price 
of. pattern, 9d. or 20 
cents. 
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No. 5361.—LITTLE 
GIRLS’ FRENCH 
DRESS OR ‘SLIP. 


Nainsook, edging 
and insertion furnié},- 
ed u pleasing éffect in 
the little frock illus- 
trated on. page 384. 
The. short. skirt de- 
pends ‘from: a - long 
body which is shaped 
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scarf which is knotted  Lirr.e Giris’ on Boys’ BLOUSE COSTUME, HAVING THE SKIRT SEWED TO AN UNDER- [0 accommodate a 
gracefully atthefront. | _ Bopy. (THE BLOUSE TO BE SLIPPED ON OVER THE HEAD.) square yoke. The 


The blouse-bishop 
sleeves are lined and 
finished at the wrist 
with turn-back cuffs. The skirt, which is sewed to ap under- 
body supporting a shield facing topped with a straight band 


(For Description see this Page.) 


dress. closes at the 
back with buttons and 
| button-holesandwhen 
made in high-neck. style, a straight band collar finishes it. 
A dressy feature is a> bertha,in, twe (sdédtivins, becomingly 


384 
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5361 


LITTLE GIRLS’ FRENCH DRESS, OF 3LIP, WITH HIGH OR ROUND NECK AND FULL- 


LENGTH OR SHORT SLEEVES. 
(For Description see Page 383.) 


fs o 53 22°. 5 322 
Lanta Giais' FRENCH Dress, WITH YORE-F acing AND ATTACHED SKIRT. 
Te 77 (For Deon see this Page.) 


frilled with lace. The slip may be cut out at the top in 
rounding outline,-and the sleeves can be in full-length 
bishop style or short, finished in either case with bands 
correspanding with the collar. - Belt-straps are employed 
to contine the sash, which is run under and: knotted i in the 
approved way at the back. 

‘Cream-white albatross would -be exquisite istmmied with 
Lierre lace ruffles and lace insertion and would be in good 
taste for indoor usage. China silk, challis, cashmere, or- 
gandy, India linen, etc., will yield satisfactery results. 

-We-have pattern No. 5361 in six sizes for little girls from 
two to: seven years of age. For a girl of five years, the 
dress requires two yards and three-eighths of tmaterial 
thirty-six mgnee wide. 


> 


~ No. 5322. LITTLE GIRLS’ FRENCH DRESS. 


-Pale- blue brilliantine, fancy tucking and all-over lace 
were employed in making the: “dainty frock pictured above, 
and straps and frills of lace decorate it.: The design is 
again shown at figure No. 108B. A black velvet: sash 
bowed at ‘the back gave a emart contrast. -The-long 
body is supported by a lining and has, tucks: at the top, 
where the mode is shaped to reveal a yoke-facing. Bertha 
sections cross the shoulders, while a standing collar is at 
the neck, and gathers control the fulness at the lower edge, 
allowing the mode. to sag all around. The full. sleeves are 
finished with strap-bands, and the skirt is gathered at the 
top and- joined to the body, which closes: invisibly at the 
back. . - : 

Orcam- colored silk flannel and icew taco: witha ssch of 
blue Louisine, will be pretty by the mode, and other attract- 
ive effects -inay be obtainad with: lawn, dimity, zephyr, 














Price of pattern, 6d. or 15 cents.- 


- THE DELINEATOR. 


gingham, figured or fine striped rouslin, 
India and China silks, etc. 

We have pattern No. 5322 in seven 
sizes for girls from tbree.to nine years 
of age. For a girl of five years, the 
dress requires two yards and one- 
eighth of material forty-four inches 
wide, with three-eighths ‘of a yard of 
fancy tucking eighteen inches wide for 
collar and yoke facing, and three-eighths 
of a yard of all-over lace twenty inches 
wide for wristbands, bertha sertions and straps to 
trim. Price of pattern, 9d. or 20 cents. 
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No. 5368.—LITTLE GIRLS’ OR BOYS' FRENCH 
BLOUSE DRESS. 


The long French waist plays an important part in 
juvenile styles, and the dress illustrated just below 
in delft-blue cashmere trimmed in black baby ribbon 
is suitable for both girls and boys. Atfigure No. 112B 

the mode is shown in another development. The 
body, which is constructed. over a lining, has 
gathered fulness at the shoulders and neck and 
also at the lower edge, permitting the required 
blouse effect all around, The sleeves are of the 
bishop order und are finished with narrow strap- 
bands decorated with the baby ribbon. Neck 
completion is afforded by a straight band collar, 
which closes at the back, as does the blouse. 
The skirt depends from the body with gathered 
fulness all around and sets out fashionably 
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5368. 


LITTLE GIRLS’ OR Boys’ FRENC™] BLOUSE DRESS, WITH ATTACHED SKIRT. 
(For Description see this Page.) 





53197 one 
LITTLE Grats’ OR Bors’ FRENCH DRESS, WITH RUSSIAN CLOSING AND 
: . A?TACHED SKIRT. 


(For Description see Page 385.) 


at the lower edge, where it is-finished with a deep hem. 
Old-pink veiling will give good/results) fashioned accord- 





FASHIONS FOR 


ing to the mode, and a decoratiun of black-and-white 
baby ribbon will add greatly to the effect. Other appro- 
priate materials are wash silks, velutina, albatross, etc. 

We have pattern No. 5368 in seven sizes for children 
from two to eight years of age. For a child of five 
years, the dress requires two yards and one-fourth of 
material forty-four inches wide. Price of pattern, 6d. 
or 15 cents. 





———<+> 
No. 5317.—LITTLE GIRLS’ OR BOYS’ FRENCH DRESS. 


A simple little frock clusine at the left side in Rus- 
sian style is depicted on page 384 and at figure No. 
111B. In the first instance pale dlue challis trimmed 
with scrolled braid was used for the mode, which hus a 
iull right front overlapping a pnarrow Jeft one and a 
plain seamless back gathered at the bottom. A lining 
supports the mode, aud a standing collar with a pointed 
overlapping end is at the neck, while the sleeves are in 
regulation bishop stylo finished with strap-bands. The 
straight, full skirt is gathered all around the top and 
joins the waist under a shaped belt of the material. 

Red albatross will be pretty by the mode trimmed 
with narrow black velvet ribbon, ond a sash may be 
substituted forthe belt. Piqué, duck, cashmerc, Lienrietta 
and gingliam are equally suitable. 

We have pattern No. 5317 in seven sizes for children 
froin three to nine years of age. Fora child of five years 
the dress will require three yards and one-fourth of mate- 
rial twenty-seven inches wide. Price of pattern, 9d. or 20 


cents. 
——_- - 





No. 5345.—LITTLE GIRLS’ OR BOYS’ FRENCH DRESS. 


A dainty mode for juveniles is expressed in white nain- 
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LIttLE GIRL8' OR Bors’ FRENCH DRESS, WITH ATTACHED SKIRT. 
(For Description see this Page.) 
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LITTLE GIRLS' COAT, WITH SCOLLOPED OR PLAIN PURITAN COLLAR. 
(For Description see this Page) 


sook trimmed with embroidered insertion and edging, the 
collar and cuffs being tucked, and illustrations are given on 


SEPTEMBER, 1901. 





885 





CHILDREN'S OR MISSES’ COLLARS, WITH OR WITHOUT SHIELD: FOR WEAR 


WITH JACKETS, COATS, ETC. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


this page. The long-waist cffect is noticed, and tiny tucks 
at the top of the front and back are stitched to simulate 
a yoke. allowing a becoming fulness. The waist closes at 
the back through a box-plait with buttons and button-holes, 
and a narrow band collar that corresponds with the wrist- 
bands finishing the blonse-bishop slceves completes the neck. 
Frills embellish both the collar and wristbands, and the 
arrangement of the trimming is a novel feature. The skirt 
depends eo from the waist, with gathers all around, 
and pp es freely, and an applied belt of ingeertion is 
included iu its joining to tho waist. 

Pale-blue albatross wi:] be exquisite for a tot with blonde 
hair, and an introduction of black velvet baby ribbon will 
be chic and appropriate. Cashmere, serge, challis, Ohina 
silk, French flannel, ctc., will make up prettily, and a sash 
may be worn if desired. 

We have pattern No. 5345 in six sizes for children from 
two to seven years of age. Fora child of five years. the 
dress requires two yards and tliree-eizhths of goods thirty- 
six inches wide, including for tucks, with three yards and 
one-fourth of insertion one inch wide for the belt and to 
trim. Price of pattern, 6d. or 15 cents. 


—_——— 
No. 5358.—LITTLE GIRLS’ COAT. 


The straight lines of the box-coat commend it especially 
for the younger children, and a pleasing example is given 
in the adjacent column and at figure No. 118B. In the first 
instance tan broadcloth was utilized, appliqué lace and 
machine-stitching providing decoration. Onder-arm seams 
give slight shaping, and tle baok has a centre seam dis- 
continued to form a vent, while the fronts are in box effect, 
and show tke popular fly closing. Pocket-laps 
conceal the openings to side pockets, and the two- 
seam sleeves ure in coat style. A collar seamed at 
the back rolls with the fronts, and the salient fea- 
ture of the mode is the Puritan collar, which may 
be finished in scollops or plain at the edge. 

Fashioned in red satin-faced broadcloth, a 
charining coat will result, with stitchings of black 
silk and an ornamentation of black taffeta ap- 
phaee Velvet, kersey, melton, cheviot, foulé, 

enetian, etc., are adaptable. 

We have pattern No. 5858 in six sizes for little girls from 
three to eight years of age. For a girl of five years, the 
coat requires a yard and one-half of material fifty-four 
inches wide. Price of pattern, 6d. or 15 cents. 


eae Ucn me merrrea 
No. 5343 —CHILDREN'S OR MISSES’ COLLARS. 


Extremely popular for top garments are the collars 
illustrated on this page, which are alike appropriate for 
misses and children. Fancy tucking and embroidery 
were utilized in the development’of_one collar, which is 
given a fashionable breadth: across: the shoulders by being 


386 


made to extend in fanciful scollops, a frill of embroidery 


following the edges. 


A trim effect is obtained in the other collar, the shaping 


of which varies from the 
accustomed sailor outline, 
by the use of white piqué, 
with a simple ornamentation 
of embroidered insertion. 
The ends at the front de- 
scribe points, and the out- 
line at the back is straight 
across. 

A shield, surmounted by 
a straight band collar and 
secured at the back, is sup- 
plied in the pattern and may 
be produced in the material 
of the collars, but its use is 
purely optional. 

Tucked grass-linen, trim- 
med with linen beading or 
Russian lace, will be stylish 
for either collar and will add 
character to any garment. 
For both practical and 
Cressy wear the écru shades 
lead. Rows of insertion 
fancy-stitched together will 
yield a pleasing effect. 

We have pattern No. 5343 
in eight sizes for misses 
ranging from two to sixtcen 


THE DELINEATOR. 
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INFANTS’ WRAPPER, WITH ROCND YOER. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


No. 5370 —INFANTS’ WRAPPER. 


No layette is complete without a flannel wrapper, as 


infants are so susceptible to 
changes of temperature and 
draughts. On this page a 
pretty. little mode is depict- 
ed in cream-white flannel, 
adorned with feather-stitch- 
ing in pale-blue silk. The 
round yoke Japs over the 
long skirt, which has gath- 
ered falness at the back and 
in front, where the garment 
laps all’ the way, and the 
front edges are finished 
with button-hole stitched 
scollops. A similar decora- 
tion finishes the edges of 
the turn-over cuffs, which 
complete the diminutive 
two-seain sleeves and thie 
edges of the round collar 
and yoke. A bow‘of pale- 
blue satin ribbon at the 
neck is a finishing touch. 
Pale-blue or pink French 
flannel or albatross orna- 
mented with white silk will 
be pretty for the babe. If 
desired, the front edges of 
the fronts can be finished 


years of age. To make the scolloped collar or sailor collar, with hems feather-stitched in place to correspond with the 
for a miss of twelve years, will require five-eighths of a loweredge. Soft woolens, etc., are adaptable to the mode. 
yard of material eighteen inches wide; five-eighths of We have pattern No. 5870 in one size only. To make 
a yard of goods twenty inches wide will be needed the wrapper, will require two yards and seven-eighths of 
for shield and standing collar. Price, 6d. or 10 cents. goods twenty-seven inches wide. Price, 6d. or 15 cents. 


STYLES FOR See 





stylish, with stitchings of the 
same and an ornamentation of 
white silk gimp for contrast. 
A very desirable dress could 
be developed by the mode in 
Ray BY) dark-red flannel trimmed with 
narrow black braid. A leather 
Ne belt may be worn. Broadcloth, 
dt \ cheviot, whipcord, serge, mixed 
: suitings, denim, etc., are exten- 
sively used for general service. 
No. 5379.—LITTLE BOYS’ YOKE DRESS. We have pattern No. 5379 in four sizes for little boys 
froin two to five years of age. For a boy of five years, the 
Box-plaita will always: be in vogue for juveniles, and a dress needs two yards and an-eighth of goods forty-four 
decree of Fashion has es- inches wide. Price of pat- 
tablished them as a proper tern, 6d. or 15 cents. 
rival of Russian styles. On 
this page views are given 
of a pretty make-up in blue 
serge, with white soutache 
braid for decoration. A 
yoke characterizes the node, 
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No. 5375.—LITTLE BOYS' 
RUSSIAN LONG COAT. 


There have been no modes 
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which is box-plaited all the 
way down at the front and 
back and at the sides is 
lengthened ly sections ar- 
ranged in kilt plaits. The 
closing is made at the back, 
the centre plait concealing 
it part of the way, and a 
shaped belt passed through 
straps and secured at the 
front gives a smart touch. 
The sleeves are of the ever 
popular blouse bishop type 
and are completed at the 


wrists with bands that accord with the standing collar. 
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LITTLE Bors’ YOKE DREss. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


so quaint and becoming for 
little boys as those of the 
Russian order. A smart de- 
velopment is shown on page 
887 in blue cheviot, relieved 
with a collar of dark-blue 
velvet, and a patent-leather 
belt. The back of the coat 
is in straight effect. and the 
right front laps broadly over 
theleft one. <A yoke point- 
ed at the front and describ- 
ing two points at the back 
distinguishes the mode, but 


it is equally stylish without/it; and the /closing may be 


For modish wear plum-blue velveteen will be exceedingly effected invisibly (or iwith buttons) and. button-holes. A 
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turn-down collar completes the neck, and the two-seam_ the sides, and a final adjunct is a change pocket intro- 
sleeves are finished with shallow turn-back cuffs. Machine- duced at the right side. 
stitching provides suitable decoration, and breast-pockets A coat suitable for general wear could be made in dark- 
finished with welts are conve- 
niently inserted in the fronts. 
Nut-brown or claret-colored vel- 
veteen will be pretty for finer serv- 
ice, and belts of tan leather are in 
good taste. <A serviceable coat 
for a little boy for school or every- 
day wear would be of rough navy- 
blue cheviot, machine - stitched 
with silk of the same shade; the 
collar and cuff could be inlaid with 
velvet in black or a darker shade of 
blae than the material, and serge, 
corduroy, broadcloth, tailor suit- 
ings, Venetian, covert cloth, chin- 
chilla cloth, etc., will adapt them- 
selves satisfactorily to the mode. 
We have pattern No. 5375 in six | 
sizes for little boys from two to Boys' THREE-BUTTON Sack Coat, 1N EITHER OF TWO CUTAWAY EFFECTS. 
seven years old. For a boy of five (For Description see this Page.) 
years, the coat requires a yard and 
five-eighths of goods fifty-four in- 
ches wide, with one-fourth of a yard of velvet twenty 
inches wide for the collar. Price of pattern, 6d. or 15 cents. 
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No. 5378.—BOYS' THREE-BUTTON SACK COAT. 
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Mixed-brown tweed was used for the sack coat depicted 
on this page and machine-stitching in brown silk gave a 
simple finish. The coat is in sack style and is shaped by a 
centre and side-back seams. The fronts may be in cither 
of two cutaway effects, and at the top are reversed to 
form lapels, which form notches with the ends of a rolling 
collar. Button-holes and bone buttons are used for the 
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Boys’ NORFOLK JACKET, WITH YOKE AND HAVING THE PLAITS LAID ON. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


blue mixed goods, with the regulation machine-stitching 
in the same color. Blue serge is desirable for wear with 
odd trousers, and melton, cheviot, kersey and tailor suit- 
ings are also employed. 

We have pattern No. 5378 in ten sizes for boys from 
seven to sixteen years of age. For a boy of eleven years, 
the sack coat requires a yard and three-eighths of :naterial 
fifty-four inches wide. Price of pattern, 9d. or 20 cents. 
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No. 5373.—BOYS’ NORFOLK JACKET, WITH YOKE. 


Mixed-brown cheviot simply machine-stitched produced 
a stylish result fashioned according to the mode depicted 
above. <A yoke distinguishes the jacket, which is adjusted 
by under-arm and shoulder seams, and the customary 
plaits are applied below both at the back and front, being 
left free at the waist to allow the belt to pass through. 
A button and button-hole secure the helt in front. 
Coat sleeves of the two-seam variety are used, and lapels 
are formed at the top to meet the ends of a rolling collar, 
where they form notches. Patch-pockets finished with 
laps are applied lew down at the sides, and breast pockets 
are inserted under the plaits as a matter of convenience. 
The mode closes at the front with buttons and button- 
holes; buttons are also employed for a simple decoration 
on the sleeves. 

A practical jacket could be developed in navy-blue serge, 
finished with :nachine-stitching in silk of the same shade. 
Nut-brown corduroy will make up attractively, as_ will 
LirrLx Boys’ RvssiaN LONG COAT, WITH OR WITHOUT THE YORE. also tailor cloths, checked or plain, in any of the popular 


shades or weights. 
OF: Digecr pron eee emee 280.) We have sateen No. 5373 in eleven sizes for boys from 
five to fifteen years of age. For a boy of eleven years, the 
closing, and two seams shape the sleeve. Pockets having jacket ae a yard and a half of material fifty-four 
openings concealed with laps are inserted low down at inches wide. Price of pattern, 9d. or 20 cents. 
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NETTED DOILY. 


Fieure No. 1.—Materials: No. 50 white cotton thread 
and three sizes of meshes, as follows: 
No. 1, a wooden knitting needle; No. 2, a coarse steel 
knitting needle; No. 8, a very fine steel knitting needle. 
First round.—With 
No. 1 mesh, net 65 
stitches, and tie. 
Second, third, fourth 
and fifth rounds.—N et 
plain with No. 3 mesh. 
Sixth round.—Net 
plain with No, 2 mesh. 
Seventh round.— 
With mesh No. 3 draw 
the first long loop 
through the second 
and net it, then draw 
the second long loop 
through the first and 
net it. Complete the 
round in this manner, 
making the stitch 
called rose netting. 
Fighth round.—N et 
plain with mesh No. 3. 
Ninth round.—Net 
twice in each loop 
with mesh No. 2. 
Tenth, eleventh, 
twelfth and thirteenth 
rounds.—Net plain 
with mesh No, 3. 
Fourteenth round.— 
Net one in every other 
loop with mesh No. 2. 
Fifteenth round.— 
Net five in every loop 
with mesh No. 2. 
Sixteenth and seven- 
teenth rounds.—Net 
plain with mesh No. 3. 
Fighteenth round.—Skip the loop between each cluster, 
netting all the rest plain, with mesh No. 3. 
Nineteenth and twentieth rounds.—Same as 18th round. 
The last round leaves but one loop, thus completing the 
little point formed by each cluster of the fifteenth round. 


NETTED LACE EDGING. 
Fieure No. 2.—This lace is very pretty made of No. 50 
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Figure No. 2.—NEtTTED LACE EDGING. 





FievurE No. 1.—NeEtTrep Dolty. 
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cotton, and is used on all garments where 
an edging is required. 

First row.—Net plain over mesh; net 7 
rows over needle; net 8 rows over mesh. 

Twelfth row.—Net 3 stitches into every 
loup over mesh. 

Thirteenth row.—Plain over needle. 

Fourteenth row.—Plain over needle, skip- 
ping every other loop. 

Fifteenth row.—Net 3 into every 1 over mesh. Finish 
with 2 rows plain over needle. 


NETTED WHEEL. 


Fietre No. 8.—Use a fine steel netting needle, and 

No. 36 spool thread. 
For mesh-sticks use a 
coarse steel knitting 
needle, and a medium- 
sized bone one. 

Net 20 stitches 
round the bone knit- 
ting needle. Tie ina 
circle, and net 40 
stitches round the 
steel needle, making 
two into each one of 
the preceding row. 
Now make one plain 
row round the steel 
needle; 7. ¢., a stitch 
into each stitch of 
last row; one plain 
row round the bone 
needle; two plain 
rows round the steel 
needle; one stitch 
over the bone needle 
into first of last cir- 
cle, * 8 stitches into 
second of last circle, 
4 stitches into next 4 
of last circle; repeat 
from *. 

One plain stitch 
over the bone needle 
into first of last cir- 
cle; * 1 plain stitch 
into half the 8 stitches 
(4 loops), 1 plain stitch 
into the other half, 4 
plain stitches, repeat 
from *. Two plain rows over the steel needle. 

Wheels of this kind are very pretty done in fine crochet 
silk, and form a handsome substitute for crocheted wheels. 


Figure No, 3.—Netreo WHEEL 
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ABBREVIATIONS USED IN MAKING TATTING. 


d. s.—Double-stitch or the two halves forming one stitch. p.—Picot. 1. 
‘ ch.—Chain, or a Se of double stitches. *.—Indicates a repetition 
as 


cted wherever a * is seen. 


TATTED ALPHABET.—(Continvuepn.) 


K.—* Make a ring consisting of 3 d.s., 1 p,2d.s8.,1p., 
2d.s. 1p., 3d.s. close. Chain 6d.s.*. Repeat from * 
to * joining first p. of each ring to last p. of preceding ring, 
until there are 6 rings and 5 chains. * Make a ring of 2 
d.s., 51. p. with 2 d.s. between, 2d.s. close. QOhain 6 d.s,, 
join to first 1. p. of ring. Chain 6 d. s. be- 
tween next 41. p. of ring *. Chain 6 d.s., 
join to 2nd 1. p. of adjoining ring in stem. 
Chain 6 d.s. between next 6 p. making |. p. 
in centre of 9th chain. Repeat from last * 
to *. Chain 6 d.s., join firmly to closing 
of first ring and break threads. 

Tie both threads securely to picot in 9th 
chain. Make a chain of 4d.3s., 81. p.,4d.8. 
Make 8 rings of 12 d.s. each separated by 2 
d.s. Ohain 4 d.s8., join to 8th p. chain 8 
d. s. between remaining 71. p.; chain 3, join 
to centre p. Make upper chain section re 
cisely like lower. Make a ring of 12 d. s. 
close, and fasten threads. 

L.—* Make a ring consisting of 8 d.s., 1 

p., 2d.s., 1 
p., 2d.8., 1 
p-- 3 d. s. 
close. Ohain 
6d.s.* Re- 
peat from * 
to * joining 
first p. of 
each ring to 
last p. of pre- 
ceding ring 
natil there 
are 6 rings 
and 5 chains. 
Make a ring 
of 2 d.38.,51 
p- with 2 d. 
s. between, 
3 d. 8. close. 
Make a chain of 6 d. s. join to first 1. p. of 
ring. Repeat 4 times, joining to each suc- 
cessive picot. * Chain 6 d.s., join to 2nd 
p. of adjoining ring in stem *, Repeat from 
*to*5 times. Make aring of 2d.s., 51. 
p-, with 2 d. 8. between 2d. s. close. Chain 
6 d. 8. join to first ]. p. of ring. Chain 6 d. s. 
between remaining 4]. p. of ring. Make a 
chain of 2 d.3., 71. p. with 4 d. 8. between, 
4d.s. Make a ring of 12d. s. close; chain 
9d.s. Make 2 more rings of 12 d. s. each 
with 2 d. s. chained between. 

Make a chain of 4.d.s., join to last 1. p. 
Ohain 3 d.s. between remaining 6 1. p. Join 
threads firmly to closing of last ring in stem. 

e—This letter is commenced in the centre. 
and shuttle thread together. 
8d.s.,1p.,2d.3., 1 p.,2d.s.,1.p., 3 d.s., close. Chain 
6d.s.*. Repeat from * to *, joining first p. of cach ring 
to last p. of preceding ring until there are 6 rings and 5 
chains. Make aring of 2 d.s., 51. p. with 2 d.s. between, 
9d.s., close. Chain 6 d.s, join to first ]. p. of ring. Chain 





Tie spool 


1. p.—Long picot. 











TAaTTED INITIALS. 


* Make a ring consisting of 
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6 d.s. between remaining 4 1. p. Chain 
6 d.s., join to closing of ring. Chain 4 d. 
s.,. bring across and join to first p. in first 
ring in stem. Make a chain of 4d. s., 10 
l. p., separated by 4 d. s.; chain 4 d. s. 
Make 8 rings of 12 d. 8. each, with 2 d. s. 
chained between. Chain 4 d.s., join to 
last 1. p. Chain 3d. s. between next 9 [. p.; 
join to 2nd p. in first ring of stem. Chain 
61. p. between p. of next 5 adjoining rings. 
Make a ring of 2 d.s., 5]. p. with 2. d. s. 
between, 2 d.s., close. Chain 6 d.s., join 
to first 1. p. of ring. Chain 6 d.s. between 
next 4 1. p. of ring. Make a chain of 4 
d.s., 91. p., with 4 d.s. between, 4d. 8. 
* Make aring of 8d.s., 1 p., 2d.s., 1p., 
2d.s., 1 p., 8 d.s., close. Chain 6 d.s., *. 
Repeat from * to * until there are 6 rings 
and 5 chains. * Make aring of 2 d.s., 5 
1. p., with 2 d.s. between, 2 d.s., close. Chain € d.s., join 
to first l.p. Chain 6 d. s. between 4 remaining 1. p. * 
Chain 5 d.3s., join to closing of ring. Chain 6 d. s8., join 
to 2nd p. of adjoining ring. Chain 6 d. s. between next 5 
p. of successive rinys. Repeat froin last * to *. Join to 
9th 1. p. of chain. Chain 8 d.s. between 
remaining 8 |. p., join to 2nd p. of first ring 
made. This completes the letter. Tie the 
threads firmly and finish. 

N.—Tie spool and shuttle threads to- 
gether. * Make a ring consisting of 8 d. s., 
lp., 2d.s., lp.2d.s8, lp. 8d.s8., close. 
Chain 6 d.s.*. Repeat from * to * joining 
first p. of each ring to last of p. of preced- 
ing ring until there are 6 rings and 5 chains. 
* Make a ring of 2 d.s., 5 1. p. with 2d. s. 


between, 2d.s8., close. Chain 6 d.s., join 

- to Ist 1. p. Chain 6 d.s. between next 4 
1. P Make a chain of 4 d.s., 10 1. p., with 
4d.s. between 4d.s. Make 3 rings of 12 
d.s., each with 2 d.s. between. Chain 8 
d. s., join to 

10th 1}. p. 


Chain 8 d.s. 
between 
next 91. p. *, 
join to 2nd 
p- of 6th 
ring in stem. 
Chain 6 d.s. 
between 
next 5 p. of 
adjoining 
rings. Re- 
peat from 
last * to * 
join to 2n 
p. of 1st ring 
made and 
finish. 
O.—* Make a ring consisting of 3 d. s., 
lp., 2d.s., 1 p., 2d.s., 1 p.3d.s., close. 
Ohain 6d. s.*. Repeat from * to *, join- 
ing first. p. of each ring to last p. of pre- 
ceding ring until there are 9 rings and 8 
chains. Make a ring of 2 d.s., 5 1. p., 2 
d. s. between, 2 d.s., close. Chain 6 d.s., 
join to Ist 1. p. of ring. Chain 6 d. s. be- 
tween next 4 1. p., making 1 p. in 3rd and 
4th chains. Chain 3d.s., join to 2d p. of 
9th ring. Chain 8 d.s., between p. of next 
8 adjoining rings. Make a ring of 2 d.s., 5 
l. p., with 2 d. s. between, 2 d. s., close. 
Chain 6 d.s., join Ist 1. p. Chain 6d. s. 
between next 4 1. p., making 1 p. in centre 
of 2nd and 8rd chain. Chain 6 d.5s., join to closing of first 
ring made, and tie. Draw thread through p. in third leaf 
of last flower; 3d.s. Repeat from first until there are 9 
rings and 8 ch. Ch. 3 d.s., join p. in 3rd ring of opposite 
flower. Chain 3 d. s., join to p. in next leaf. Chain 3 d. s. 
join to 2d p. in 9th ring. Chain 3 d.s. between p. of remain- 
ing 8 rings. Chain 3 d.s., join‘to 2nd leaf in,first flower. 
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By LINA BEARD, One of the Authors of “The American Girl’s Handy Book.” 


HOW TO MAKE LOG CABINS, LAKES, WELL-SWEEPS, CANOES, WOOD-PILES, TREES AND GRASS. 


IN TWO PARTS.—Part IT. 


Little ‘‘Abe’”’ was obliged to take a long walk to the 
spring for drinking water, but since the size of our lot 
does not permit placing a spring at sufficient distance from 
the cabin to copy exactly the environment of the Lincolao 
homestead, we will introduce a 
pretty little lake or pond and 
an old-fashioned country well- 
sweep as water supplies. 

Hunt up a piece of broken 
looking-glass. This will make 
an excellent substitute for a 
miniature lake of real water, 
reflecting the beautiful green 
shore, the overhanging trees 
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und the graceful little craft which we will moor to its 
shore. If the mirror is the requisite size, its shape does 
not matter. Place the glass near the front of the board 
at the left-hand side. Move it further back, then forward, 
a little to this side and that, until you find the precise 
spot best suited for the lake. Experimenting in this way, 
you will gain unconsciously a slight insight into the art 
of landscape gardening, and when you have an opportunity 
you will find yourself studying the arrangement and beauty 
of grounds laid out by professional landscape gardeners. 
You will notice in what direction the water lies from the 
house, the arrangement of the trees, if they are many or 
few, in groups or scattered, the surface of the land and 
various other details that appeal to the close observer. 
Having located 
the place for the 
lake, lay the brok- 
en mirror on it and 
glue a piece of 
paper, half of it 
to the edge of 
the glass and half 
to the board. 
Figure 1 shows 
the method, the 
dotted line giving 
the extreme edge 
of the glass under 
the paper. Cover 
the paper with a 
light coat of glue 
and sprinkle clean, 
fine, dry sand over 
it while the glue is 
wet that the sand 
may stick fast 
and conceal the 
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paper. With a lead pencil draw two 
parallel] lines as a boundary for the 
walk from the house to the front edge 
of the board and, recollecting the old saying, ‘‘ A curved line 
for beauty, a straight line for duty” make the path curve 
in some such way as seen in Fig. 2, Extend the walk almost 
diagonally across to the right hand of the board. If the 
first lines do not give ‘a satisfactory path, try again and 
again until you have the walk to suit; then, if possible, 
obtain sand of a yellowish color and with the aid of glue 
make a sandy walk. 
The best place for 
a well is toward the 
right hand of the land 
beyond the house, be- 
tween it and the front 
edge of the board. 
Decide upon the ex- 
act location and over 
this draw a square 
measuring one and three-quarters inches 
each way as a guide in building the wall. 
You will need some small stones for the well, 
but real stones are not necessary and you may 
use instead irregular broken 
pieces of cork. These can be 
made to resemble hard stones 
by being first coated all over 
with glue, then covered with 
sand of a dark reddish hue. 
Build the square according 
to and immediately outside 
the lines in order to keep the 
inside space of the well large 
enough to allow the free 
lowering of the bucket. 


























Fig: 4. 


Make the walls even and 
straight, gluing the foun- 
dation stones securely to 
the ground. When the 
first Jayer of stones is in 
place fit in others for a 
second row on top of the 
first, breaking joints; ce- 
ment thetwo rows together 
with putty. Keep on building until the walls 
are an inch and a half high, reserving the 
flattest stones for the top (Fig. 3). 
Cot a forked stick five inches long and © 

push the end in a button mould (Fig. 4); glue it down 
tight to the board at the right-hand side six inches from 
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the well; then make from a twig a straight, slender pole 
five inches long, and of a heavier twig form the well- 
sweep, which should be fourteen inches long and much 
leavier at one end than at the other. On the light end 
of the sweep attach the slender pole, which has prev- 
iously had a hole burned through one end with the red-hot 
end of a hairpin. Glue a small strip of brown muslin 


. from one stick to the other, not allowing the ends of the 


stick to meet (Fig. 5). Wrap and glue the sides of the 
cloth around the two poles, forming in this way a hinge, 
which will allow the slender pole to hang straight down 
from the sweep (Fig. 6). 

Tie an acorn basket (Fig. 7) on the end of the pole, pass 
a string under the handle of the basket and through the 
hole in the pole and then fasten securely. Now pierce one 
of the forked ends of the stick (Fig. 4) with a pin, meas- 


ure seven and a half inches from the smaller, light end of 
the sweep, and insert the pole sweep at this point between 
the forked ends shown in Fig. 4. Push the pin entirely 
through the sweep and the second fork of the support, 
where it will act as a hinge. Try moving the sweep up 
and down to see if it works all right. 

Should the bucket drop into the well and remain there 
when your hand is removed from the pole, it shows that 
the heavy end of the sweep is too light. Remedy this by 
increasing the weight. Tack and glue a small box on the 
end (Fig. 8), resting the pole exactly on the centre of the 
inside bottom of the box. Fill the box with small stones 
until the weight is sufficient to keep that end on the ground, 
glue the stones in tight (Fig. 9). Now try the sweep 
again; pull the pendant pole down, bringing the basket into 
the well just as the real ones are worked. You can pre- 
tend that the well is very deep, containing the clearest and 
coldest of drinking water, and that the acorn bucket is in 
reality the original ‘“Old Oaken Bucket.” That famous 
bucket actually hung from just such & sweep as you have 


made, only, of course, a very much larger and stronger 
one. 

Let some of your trees be nearly as tall again as the 
cabin; others may be smaller. Select the twigs you think 
of using and push the end of each into a large-sized button- 
mould. If the hole in the mould is too small, enlarge it. 
Huve a few very sinall twigs for shrubs; stand the trees 
and shrubs around the grounds 4s~you think/they will look 
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best. Try placing them in different parts of the grounds 
—perhaps a large tree partially back of the house would 
look well. When all are placed satisfactorily mark the dif- 
ferent spots, then take each: tree 

and bushi separately and cause the 

bare branches to burst forth into 
beautiful green foliage. To do 

this, bring out your box of moss 

and carefully select the variety 

which most nearly resembles foli- 

age. Use different kinds of moss 

for different trees, if you have a 

variety; if not, the same will do. 

Pick the dainty moss apart fibre 

by fibre and glue the pieces one at | 

a time on the branches, making \ 
the foliage thicker in some places *\ 
than in others; place the lightest- 

colored moss on the outside limbs 

of the trees, leaving the darker 

for the inner branches. Fig. 10 

shows @ bare tree, and Fig. 11 the same in full 
leaf. When the trees and shrubs are ready glue 
them by their button-mould stands to the board. 





Next the grass seed must 
be sown or Fig-II- the sod plant- } 
ed that the ground may be * 
clothed in em- _ erald green. 


fine short moss 
over the entire © 
back a= short 


Select a quantity of 
and glue it down all i 
bare land; then step 


distance and view the i work, You will 

be surprised at the — =) realistic effect pro- 
duced. Bring the grass well down, but un- 
evenly, around the shores of the lake and 


scatter stones of va- rious size here and 
there near its edge. Take a few pieces of the vine-like 
moss and trail it up the side of the cabin, ranning the vine 
high under the eaves. 

he fence must be one of the picturesque zigzag rail 
enclosures sometimes called ‘‘Old Virginia” fences and 
again ‘‘snake’’ fences. They are peculiar to America and 
are made of split logs. When Lincoln was a boy he 
excelled in split- 
ting rails and made 
more and cut thein 
faster than any of 
the other boys. 
However, the rails 
you require are so 
small] that a girl as 
wellas a boy can 
easily make them. 
Out the logs four 
and one-half inch- 
es long and split 
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each one lengthwise (Fig. 12). Make enough rails to 
lay a fence around three sides of the grounds. The back 
edge of the land can be hedged in with bushes and trees. 
Build the fence by first 
placing stones— one or 
more, according to the 
size—in two rows, those 
in each being about four 
inches apart. Fig. 18 
gives the position of the 
stones, and the dotted 
line that of the rails. 
Begin the fence by lay- 
ing the first rail on two 
of the stones the next 
rail across to the third 
stone and so on. Make 
the fence several rails 
high; then cross two up- 
right rails at each corner 
and build on the top 
rails (Fig. 14). Glue the 
stones to the ground and 
the rails one on top of 
the other as you build. 

Leave an open space at the path for a gate- 
way, but instead of an ordinary gate you can 
make a little turnstile which will twist around 
A ust like a real one. Choose a thick short 
M fon and shave it off level on the top; then 
take two thin flat sticks-about two and one- 
half inches long; round off the corners and, 


N 





' crossing them at the centres, glue the two together (Fig. 


15). When dry work a pin through both at the centre and 
push the pin down, not too tight, in the top of the lo 
(Fig. 16). Enlarge the hole in a good-sized button-moul 
and fasten in the turnstile. Scrape away enough sand 
at the centre of the gateway to allow the button mould to 
be glued to the bare board; then brush a little glue over 
the mould and around its edges and sprinkle with sand. 
The lichens come in wellas finishing touches. Little tufts 
cap be glued at the base of the cabin and chimney. The 


variety with the coral red tops might be planted here and 
there along the edge of the walk, and other kinds could be 
fastened sparingly on a few rocks at the base of the well- 
sweep and wherever they would add to the beauty and 
effect of the whole. But be cautious about using too many 
simply because you happen to havethem. Study the effect 
of the entire scene and do not overcrowd it. 

The birch-bark canoe is readily made. Cut it from the 
pattern (Fig. 17); sew up the two ends and, if necessary 
bend out the sides of the boat until it is of the desired 
shape (Fig. 18). Moor the craft to the edge of the shore 

with the aid of a 
little glue. Or you 
might put the 
canoe out on the 
water; glue it in 
= place and seat two 
— little jointed dolls 
in the boat, one 
dressed as a girl 
and the other asa 
boy. The boy 
should have glued 
to his hands a lit- 
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tle wooden pad- 
dle whittled 
from a piece of 
thin, flat wood, 
as may be seen 
in the lower 
part of the page 
illustration. 
When people 
lived in Jog cab- 
ins they burned wood in the great fireplaces and always 
kept a generous woodpile near at hand. A tiny one at the 
side toward the back of the grounds will, therefore, be 
in keeping with the homestead. Stick two slender poles 
in a flat piece of wood; fasten tight with glue, then burn 
two holes in another piece of wood for two similar 
poles. Place the two pairs of stakes about three inches 
apart, then cut your wood and pile it up evenly between 
them. The stakes are to hold the wood in place (Fig. 19). 
A sawbuck can be made of four flat pieces of wood and 
one round piece. Shut your eyes and think hard, and you 








will remember how a real sawbuck looks; how the cross- 
piece is nearer the top than the bottom and how each side- 
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piece forms an 
awkward-looking 
X, the cross of the 
letter being above 
the centre. You 
can make it with- 
out diagrams. Look 
at the sawbuck 
near the woodpile 
in Fig. 19 and try. 

Find a tiny doll, 
dress it like a child 
and glue it in an 
upright position on 
the walk. Have an- 
other doll (neither 
of these should be 
jointed) dressed 
in a way to repre- 
sent the little one’s 
mother, standing by the well drawing water, and your 
charming old-fashioned country home will be finished. 








THE BOQGIE UPSTAIRS. 


By TRUMAN ROBERTS ANDREWS. 


Sometimes at night my daddy 
Says, “Jack, boy, run upstairs, 
An’ get th’ book that’s lying 
-In one o’ th’ rocking chairs.” 
He doesn’t seem to ‘member, 
Though I stop an’ sort o’ wait, 
There’s a Bogie tries ter ketch me— 
But he’s alwuz jes’ too late. 


| tip-toe up th’ stairway 
As quiet as can be, 

An’ grab the book an’ scamper 
A-jes’ a-flyin’—Gee! 

An’ dad says “Gracious, Jacky!” 
An’ says ‘tis childish prate 

W’en | tell him how th’ Bogie 
Tried ter ketch me—yes’ too late. 


An’ then they all start laughin’, 

An’ a-making fun as though 
: They thought | was a fibbin’ 

An’ th’ Bogie wasn’t so; 

Fer they jes’ don’t seem ter reck’n— 
Dad don’t at any rate— 

That th’ Bogie might git quicker, 
Then he wouldn't be too late. 





While the early importations display few differences 
from the models worn during the Summer, there is, how- 
ever, a decided tendency to drop much of the former exag- 
geration in both the trimming and the flare at the left side, 
though the latter feature is still observable. 

The picturesque Gainsborough, showing a modification in 
the turn of the brim and the mode of trimming, will un- 
doubtedly become the most popular hat for ceremonious 
wear. When fashioned from flexible braids and ethereal 
textiles over fine wires this shape is capable of enough 
variations to insure almost universal becomingness. 

The hat with a double brim—oue of the novelties of the 
season—suggests innumerable possibilities in adornment. 
A wreath effect in silk and velvet roses, poppies or geraniums 
arranged between the edges ull around and supplemented 
by a bow of black velvet ribbon falling over at the back 
is the usual trimming, though soft folds of tulle, chiffon or 
rich lace over tulle may be used instead of the floral 
wreath, and dainty little blossoms may be disposed at 
the left side on a bandeau to rest on the hair, with 
the inevitable bow of black velvet on top of the hat at the 
back, the ends falling gracefully over. This type of hat 
will be fashionable in the satin-straw and chenille and vel- 
vet braids for present wear and for late Autumn as well. 

The tricorne in a modified form will be popular for 
the Autumn season, and it promises many interesting 
effects. The crown in the latest examples is flat, and the 
tarned-up brim will extend far over it, being secured 
almost at the centre by a pretty ornament or a broad bow 
of velvet ribbon. An extreme novelty is a four-cornered 
hat forming a narrow square front and back, with long, 
straight rolled-up sides. This odd creation depends upon 
its adornment for its beauty and becomingness and should 
only be selected when adapted to the wearer. 

Toques of chiffon, lace and tulle intermingled with soft 
silks or wide Liberty satin ribbons and adorned with 
flowers or ostrich tips and aigrettes, or others made of 
jetted and spangled nets in association with panne velvets, 
will be favored for dressy wear, while the smart turban 
with rather low crown and rolled brim, developed in the 
fancy braids and rich velvets, is also included in the 
Autumn models. 

If there is one trimming more distinctive or more fash- 
ionable than another it is black velvet ribbon. There are 
innumerable ways in which this decorative feature may be 
utilized, and the results achieved by a clever handling of 
it are very artistic. Loops of velvet falling over the brim 
at the back or a little toward the left side of the back area 
pleasing mode, while a broad bow disposed directly on top 
of the crown, with the ends caught over on the brim, 
which may be either rolled or straight, is another effective 
arrangement. Latticed and crossed designs and combina- 
tions with white or delicately colored satin-straw or che- 
nille braid or folds of tulle or chiffon are also seen. <A 
simple yet delightful use of ribbon trimming marked a 
black horsehair braid hat having a rather low crown and a 
wide brim. Two bands of two-inch black velvet ribbon 
encircled the crown and tied at the back in a hanging bow, 
while an oblong gold and cut-stee] buckle was placed in 
front against the crown, the velvet ribbon passing through 
it. Masses of shaded-pink roses were disposed along the 
edge and against the upturned brim at the left side. Such 
a hat would lend an air of distinction to a cream-white 
wool gown, and if an all-black effect be desired, black 
ostrich plumes may be substituted for the tlowers. 

A hat combining attractiveness and good style was of 
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reddish-brown fancy braid, with mauve roses that shaded 
to delicate pink, pale-blue taffeta glacé and a gold buckle 


as ornamental features. A graceful wreath effect of the 
roses was arranged all around between the two brims, and 
at the left side, resting on the hair, was a bunch of the 
roses, the disposition of which produced a slight flare of 
the brim. A soft fold of the taffeta glacé was disposed 


around the slightly belled crown and arranged in a 


wide-spreading bow, toward the front at the left side 
the buckle securing it in position. The color harinony of 
this modish bit of headgear would be exceptionally becom- 
ing to a blonde. 

A novelty to be worn for wheeling, golfing or travelling 
is the new felt shirt-waist hat. It is in both single and 
double brim effects, and the crown is rvand and of medium 
height or perfectly flat, forming the second brim. A soft 
drapery of liberty satin in polka-dot or Pers.an design is 
arranged between the brims or around the crown and 
carelessly knotted at the left side. A quill or breast adds 
to the decorative scheme. An exarnple of this type was in 
pearl-gray, soft, flexible felt, and between the double brims 
there was an artistic disposal of Liberty satin in the 
Oriental colorings. A note of distinction was achieved in 
the two long, curling, black quills flecked with gray that 
were thrust through the loops of satin at the left side. 
This stylish hat was intended to be worn with an outing 
suit made of light-grav cheviot stitched with black, though 
it could also be worn with a black or Oxford suit. 

A charming novelty this season, to adorn hats intended 
for genera] wear, is the pompon of white negois tipped 
with little tufts of black chenille. This new trimming 
was used in association with black velvet ribbon on a 
white felt with a low, round crown and rather wide brim 
rolled on the edge. <A band of the velvet ribbon encircled 
the crown, and at the left side, toward the front, loops 
of the ribbon formed a wide bow above which the pom- 
pons were disposed. Under the brim at the left side 
toward the back a small bow of the velvet ribbon rested 
on the hair. The brim of the hat was faced with white 
peau de soie ornamented with numerous rows of stitching 
in black. Additional charm and good style would be 
achieved if a black chiffon veil dotted with white chenille, 
or a white veil dotted with black, was carelessly arranged 
to rest on the brim. 

A stylish hat of the type just described, in écru fancy 
braid, had the brim faced with golden-brown silk stitched 
in silk of a darker shade. A band of brown velvet encir- 
cled the crown, and two pompons—one white and one 
brown—were disposed at the left side of the front. 

The large picture hats of the Gainsborough and Nell 
Gwyn types which are just row so fashionable are largely 
responsible for the popularity of ostrich plumes as a deco- 
rative feature, and, indeed, no other form of trimming can 
attain such elegance or produce such a softening effect 
upon even the plainest features. Pure-white plumes are 
the more frequent choice of the ultra-fashionable and are 
extremely smart on a black hat; white and delicately tinted 
chiffon, tulle and horsehair braid hats are also adorned 
with the white plumage. The fancy for white ostrich 
plumes was expressed in an imported hat nade of black 
horsehair associated with black panne, which was used 
to face the wide, slightly flaring brim. The trimming con- 
sisted of a long white plume that encircled the low, flat 
crown and rested on the brim, anda shorter white plume 
arranged to fall over on the hair at the left side. A bow 
of black velvet ribbon with (long loops;and. ends that fell 
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THE DELINEATOR. 


over the brim was placed at the back. This creation would 
be charming worn with a black Renaissance or Prussian 
lace robe made over white silk or satin and supplemented 
by a long white ostrich feather boa. 

A flat, square-cornered hat intended for evening func- 
tions, to accompany a gown of robin’s-egg blue mousseline 
de suie, was made of tulle in the same shade; the brim was 
faced with finely tucked white tulle veiled by the blue 
tulle. An ostrich plume matching the tulle in color was 
arranged over the edge of the brim from the centre of the 
front to the left side of the back and was secured beneath 
a soft knot of the tulle passed through a gold-and-rhine- 
stone buckle. A drapery of tulle encircled the crown, and 
rosettes of the ethereal textile were disposed against the 
flaring brim at the left side, while the indispensable touch 
of black velvet appeared in a bow with ends that fell at 
the back. A boa of ostrich feathers to match the pluie 
would be suitable with this hat. 

Fruit-trimmed hats are very fashionable and are appro- 
priate for early Autumn wear, especially those adorned 
with white and deep-purple grapes. Bunches of rich, red 
currants and cherries lend pleasing color to a bat in some 
neutral tint, and when associated with green leaves and 
red velvet ribbon, or black velvet if a very bright effect is 
not desired, the result will please the most exacting taste. 
Ecru or butter-colored fancy satin-straw braid, formed into 
a large wide-brimmed hat with a low, flat crown, would 
gain distinction by a wreath effect of scarlet currants with 
extending branches disposed on the wide brim and en- 
tirely encircling the crown, and a bow of rather wide 
scarlet velvet ribbon. The ribbon is caught at the knot with 
a tiny bunch of the currants and disposed against the 


DESCRIPTIONS OF MILLINERY PLATES. 


Fiatre No. 1.—The picturesque Gainsborough here il- 
lustrated was made of black horsehair braid. The crown 
is of medium height, and the wide, flaring brim is faced 
with black chiffon, shirred. At the left side, resting on 
the hair, is a bandeau over which are arranged loops of 
red velvet ribbon passed through an oblong buckle. Three 
black ostrich plumes fall over the edge of the brim from the 
front to the back. A chou of white tulle or white roses 
may be substituted for the red velvet on the bandeaun. 


Fietre No. 2.—Hats of the shape here shown are stylish 
and generally becoming. Golden-brown felt and pipings 
of velvet in a darker shade are associated in the model. 
Violet panne is softly draped around the low, flat crown 
and over the brim, and a buckle placed at the left side of 
the front secures the end of a light-beige ostrich plume 
which sweeps gracefully over the left side. Rosettes of 
panne are disposed on a bandeau at the left side where the 
brim flares, though a smaller plume may replace them. 
This hat would be very satisfactory in all-gray or black- 
and-white. 


Figure No. 8—Distinct good style characterizes this hat 
of the walking type; it is made of alternate rows of white 
fancy braid and black chiffon and adorned with black vel- 
vet ribbon, black-dotted white chiffon, red velvet ribbon 
and shaded-red blossoms with foliage. The brim is rolled 
at each side, and a narrow bias fold of black velvet gives a 
finish to the upper and lower edges, while the dotted 
chiffon is softly draped to form a facing. A band of black 
velvet encircles the crown, while the blossoms and foliage 
are arranged together and placed at the left side of the 
front; a knot of red velvet rests on the hair beneath the 
brim at the left side. The hat may be appropriately worn 
with a variety of gowns. 


Fieure No. 4—This up-to-date hat is made of dark-green 
fancy braid. Liberty satin in a pale-green shade is softly 
draped on top of the straight, round brim and passed 
through a buckle at the side. A wreath effect of cherries 
and leaves encircles the crown, and at the back is arranged 
to give height. Ecru braid would make a handsome hat, 
adorned with currants and golden-brown Liberty satin. 
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brim, which flares becomingly at the left side toward the 
front. This creation would be fascinating worn by a 
brunette and would prove a fitting completion to an écru 
veiling gown or a long Empire travelling coat of pongee or 
écru mohair. 

The preference for polka dots in soft satin-foulards and 
ribbons used tu adorn hats intended for actual service is 
apparently as strong as ever. Quills, breasts and gauze 
are all characterized by this effect. Black-and-white is, 
perhaps, the best-liked color combination, though blue-, 
and-white is a close rival; for youthful wearers white 
dotted with bright red is charming. Persian effects are 
also in high favor, and the pear]-gray or light-tan felt som- 
brero or Alpine, which is this season's outing hat, is 
simply trimmed with a soft drapery of silk or panne in 
either the polka-dot or Persian design and in any preferred 
color combination. 

The felt sailor or turban to be worn for shopping, busi- 
ness, etc., is trimmed with silk or satin-foulard arranged in 
folds around the crown and in a large chou at the left side 
of the front, with a long, curling quill thrust through, or 
with black piece velvet disposed in a band around the 
crown and in a spreading bow in front. 

Good style and novelty are combined in a hat made of 
stitched silk in a beige shade. The square crown is made 
of the silk, finely tucked, while the brim is wavy and of 
the stitched silk. It is cut out at the back, and a twist of 
rich golden-brown chiffon is arranged around the crown, 
carried under the brim at the back and brought around to 
the left side of the front, where it is finished in a rosette. 
This hat, which is very suitable for travelling, may be 
developed in any preferred color combination. 
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Fieurg No. 5.—The hat of black fancy braid here pictured 
is particularly suitable fur general wear. A fold of black 
panne is arranged around the low crown, and a chou of 
the panne is placed against the wide, flaring brim at the 
left side of the front, securing two black quills. The brim 
may be faced with white fancy braid, if the all-black effect 
is not desired. 


Fiavre No. 6.—Unusual attractiveness marks this hat 
made of écru fancy braid, the crown of which is of medium 
heighth and the brim wide. Folds of white Liberty satin 
encircle the crown, and n large rosette-bow of black velvet 
ribbon is adjusted at each side of the front, while a bow 
with long loops and ends is placed at the back to fall over 
the edge of the brim. The model would be becoming to 
youthful wearers, in any preferred color combination. 


Fiaure No. 7.—This handsome hat combines a very low 
crown of fancy braid and a brim of embroidered chiffon 
arranged in soft folds. At the left side, where the brim 
flares slightly, a bunch of roses is secured by a velvet knot, 
a sinaller bunch of roses resting on the brim at the right 
side toward the front. The hat is suitable for semi-formal 
wear and may be reproduced in any desired volor. 


Fieure No. 8.—An attractive new hat is shown at this 
figure. The frame is covered with dark-red tulle, over 
which tinted leaves are artistically disposed. The crown 
is almost flat and the brim straight and slightly flared at 
the left side. A soft drapery of tulle is arranged on the 
brim, following the edge all around. The leaves are 
thickly massed against the flaring brim, and a chou of 
the tulle rests on the hair. 


Fievre No. 9.—The becoming sailor shape is expressed 
in this hat of écru fancy braid, which is intended for out- 
ing, travelling or all general wear. The simple trimming 
consists of soft folds of golden-brown panne and light-tan 
Liberty satin, arranged around the crown and on top of the 
brim in flat effect. At the centre of the front is a long 
narrow buckle through which are passed the panne and 
satin. This hat may be stylishly reproduced jin several 
shades of blue or red or in black and white. 
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SELF PORTRAIT OF ZAIDA BEN-YUSUF. 


T is a fact—no less curious than true—that while the 
art-science of photography has captivated both 
man and woman, yet the number of men who have 
achieved prominence in it is out of all proportion 
to the number who practise it seriously. On 

the other hand, while few 
women follow photography 
with earnest intent, wheth- 
er fur love of it or with a 
business purpose, there are 
many names that one 
promptly recalls to mind 
op reading the title above. 

The names of Mrs. Kase- 
bier, Miss Ben-Yusuf, Miss 
Johnstone, Miss Weil, Miss 
Watson, Miss Clark, are al- 
most household words in 
their respective cities, on 
such a high standing have 
they placed their work. It 
is of these women and some 
others who take equally high 
rank as photographers, and 
of their productions, that 
these articles will treat—not 
in a critical spirit, but with 
the purpose of showing how 
they have made success their 
own and, with the aid of the 
accompanying pictures, giv- 
ing encouragement to other 
women who have the artistic 
spirit latent within them and 
require only to be shown the 
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By Zaida Ben-Yusuf: 


THEIR WORK 
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(Presenting examples of work by Miss Zaida Ben-Yusuf, Mrs. Gertrude 
Kasebier, Mrs. Grace Cook and Mrs. Myra A. Wiggins. ] 


IN THREE PAPERS.—PAPER THI FIRST. 
way, to become producers or originators in photographic art. 
To-day the women who does not understand the use of 
the camera, be it pocket-kodak or of the folding type, is the 
exception, but the vast majority are what is termed * but- 
ton-pressers.” They rest content to level their camera at 
some one or ob- 
ject and then 
give their plates 
or filins to the 
photographic 
supply dealer to 
develop and fin- 
ish—some, be- 
cause they have 
no taste or pa- 
tience for the 
necessary work 
in the dark- 
room, others he- 
cause of an in- 
nate dislike to 
dabble in chem- 
icals and finger- 


soiling  solu- 
tions, or, again. 
because they 


simply do not 
know how to 
do tle work 
and have no 
desire to know. 
And yet, the 
“taking’’ of the 





Mr.J.W. ALEXANDER. By Zalda Ben-Yusuf. 


picture is the smallest part of the 
enjoyment to be had from photogra- 
phy. It is in the developing of the 
negative, that careful watching for 
one detail after another to appear. 
the tender nursing and rocking of 
the plate or film in the developing 
tray until the picture appears as we 
saw it before us when exposing the 
plate, that the true pleasure in pho- 
tography lies. Only when the first 
simple lessons,of exposure, develop- 


ment, printing, etc., have been mastered can we proceed 
to earnest endeavor, to the originating of a style of our 
own, to the specializing of one or the other branch of 


photography; and it is 
because the women 
written about in these 
articles have had _ pa- 
tience — which is the 
essence of all genius— 
and a desire to express 
that which was within 
ther, that they have 
become known to all 
enthusiasts and stand 
head and shoulders 
above the ever growing 
crowd of phetograph- 
ers, both men = and 
women. 

Women seem peculi- 
arly adapted as portrait 
takers. They have not 
that set manner, that 
“now look pleasant” 
stvle which is so repel- 
ling in the average male 
operator of the portrait 
gallery. They appear 
intuitively to have the 
knack of placing their 
sitters at ease, of draw- 
ing them away from 
themselves and of giv- 
ing them not a likeness 
—to do which requires 
no particular talent— 
but a true portrait, ex- 
pressive of the thoughts 
and feelings of the mo- 
ment. It is in portrait 
work, therefore, that 
we find the leading 
women photographers 
excelling. It was left to 





GERTRUDE KASEBIER. 


PROFESSOR PUPIN, 


women pho- 
tographers 
first to recon- 
noitre the 
pictorial pos- 
sibilities of 
photographic 
portraiture. 
They recog- 
nized that the 
deadly white 
skin of the 
average pho- 
tograph, with 
every line and 
blemish re- 
touched out, 
making the 


’ woman of fifty 


look like a girl 
scarce out of 
her teens, was 
neither artis- 
tic nor true, 
and they set 
themselves 
the task of 
producing pic- 
tures, perhaps 


not always over-flattering to the originals. but still so dif- 
ferent in style, in finish, in mounting, that they succeeded 


because of their very individuality. 


One of the first woman photographers to recognize the 
field open to this newer work was Miss Ben-Yusuf, who 
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has been practising in a professional way for some five 
years. Miss Ben-Yusuf—Zaida is her poetical given naine 
—is an English woman brought up and educated in Amer- 
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By Gertrude Kasebicr. 


ica. With a hand cam- 
era loaned by some 
good friend, Miss Ben- 
Yusuf made her first 
attempts in picture 
making as a_ pastime. 
A little later, while in 
England, she showed 
some of her work to 
George Davison, a very 
well-known figure in 
English photographie 
life. Struck with the 
oviginality of her work, 
crude as it then was, 
he advised her to take 
up) phetography — seri- 
ously, and a few months 
later Miss Ben-Yusuf 
opened a studio in the 
lower part of Fifth 
Avenue. Success caine 
to her early, for the Cen- 
tury Magazine gave her 
an order to photograph 
acelebrity. In ber new 
studio further up-town 
Miss Ben-Yusuf has 
continued her success, 
which is all the more 
encouraging from the 
fact that she never ad- 
vertises, has no show- 
case to attract attention 
to her calling and has 
but infrequently exhib- 
ited her work at the 
various Salons and Ex- 
hibitions. 

Miss Ben-Yusuf 
strikes a happy medi- 
um in her work. She 
neither runs to the 
extreme of the new 


school, nor will she follow the old well-worn paths of the 


average professional. 


Her composition is simple but effec- 


tive, and her pictures are generally more noticeable for a 
certain broadness of effect than for the delicacy of line 
which we may find in the work of others. Her work is 


thoroughly 
intelligent 
and has 
nothing of 
the bizarre 
effect to be 
noted in 
some adher- 
ents of the 
new school, 
although 
from a@ cur- 
sory inspec- 
tion of her 
studio one 
would be led 
to expect 
something 
out of thie 
ordinary. 
Miss Ben- 
Yusuf evi- 
dently does 
not attempt 
to pose her 
sitters, hav- 
ing them 
rather fall in 
natural posi- 





By,Gertrude Kasebier. 


LITTLE MISCHIEF. 


tions before turning her camera on them. Her particular 
hobby is the photographing of celebrities, and of those she 
has gathered in quite anumber. Her portrait of Alexander, 
the artist, reproduced here, is a typical piece of her work, 
while the fancy portrait, ‘‘ Reverie,” also given herewith, 
shows her in one of her happy careless moods, which she 
attains when she has a plastic subject to deal with. Alto- 
gether, a more interesting personage than Miss Ben-Yusuf 
one could not meet in a tour of the New York photo- 
graphic studios. 

The woman photographer, however, who by many is 
accorded the premier position among portraitists, is a 
totally different personality. The work of Gertrude Kase- 
bier, of New York, is truly pictorial, and her individuality 
is so marked that it scarce needs her very peculiar signa- 
ture at the foot of a print to identify it as her work. Mrs. 
Kasebier was for miny years an earnest student of photo- 
graphy and the chemistry of photography, having early 
seen the worderful possibilities in the camera. It was 
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By Gertrude Kasebier. 


while she was studying art abroad that she first took the 
camera into account, and her genre studies of French 
peasant life created so much admiration and showed her 
possessed of so much talent for composition and chiaros- 
curo that she was persuaded to study photography seriously. 
with the result that there is to-day no one more sought 
after by publishers or more respected or admired by photo- 
graphers—with the possible exception of the professional 
gallery photographer. Truth to tell. a single portrait by 
Mrs. Kiasebier generally brings a higher price than the 
whole dozen of the average professional, and it is only the 
rich who can afford the pleasure of being photographically 
portrayed by her. But her work has*‘caught on,” and 
she is gradually beginning to reap the reward that has been 
so slow in coming. Recognition has always been accorded 
her, but it is one thing to have your work admired and 
quite another to get that recognition which repays for the 
labor and thought expended. _ 7 

Mrs. Kasebier appears to (have an-infinite fund of imagi- 





THE WHITE MAN'S SOLACE. 


nation. She is one of the hardest workers as regards 
negative making, and yet she scarcely ever repeats herself. 
Always trying new effects in lighting and composition, 
she at times obtains results that would be unreal and even 
grotesque but for her wonderful technique and understand- 
ing of masses. Mrs. Kasebier first studies her sitters before 
posing them. She requires two hours’ time at the least, 
that she may get acquainted with one’s ways, bearing, 
most favorable aspect, but the result is always worthy of 
her. She is a charming woman and easily obtains the 
syinpathy of her sitters, who thus unknowingly bend 
themselves to her wishes. With children she is as suc- 
cessful as with her more staid subjects. Her picture—it 
is really a picture and not a mere photograph—of the little 
boy is an excellent specimen of her work with the younger 
generation. Ilow naturally the boy sits there with his 
little bandaged finger! 

While Mrs. Kasebier’s chief work lies with society people, 
she has a particular penchant for photographing Indians, 
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By Gertrude Kasebier, 


especialy those that travel the country with ‘ Buffalo Bill’s” 
show. These she has made her favorites, and whenever 
they appear in New York her studio is sure to be full of 
them. Lately Mrs. Kiisebier has been turning her attention 
to the illustrating or stories and with great success, as 
her work in one or two of the leading magazines proves. 

Mrs. Kiisebier’s art is not of the moment. She makes 
no chance effects but studies out each pose, the correct 
massing of her shadows, and even attempts to get her 
sitters to be costumed to fit the pose or any particular 
individuality they may possess. Many of her pictures 
suggest an intimate knowledge of the old masters, with 
their strong shadews and subdued high-lights. Even in 
the mounting of her pictures Mrs. Kasebier shows indi- 
viduality, choosing her mount to match the tones of her 
picture, avoiding the contrasts which will always obtain 
when the ready-made professional mount is nsed. 

Unlike the general photographer who owns a studio, 
Mrs. Kasebier, Miss Ben-Yusuf and, in fact, all the women 
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who own studios and sold to manufacturers of wheat food-stuffs and other 
do work of the new’ things. So successful, in fact, was Mrs. Wiggins that last 
order attend to all yearshe came to New York, stayed some weeks studying 
the mechanical work art and took atrip tothe Paris Exposition and paid the 
themselves; that is, entire expenses out of ler prize-winnings of the previous 
the developing of the 
negative and the mak- 
ing of the prints. 
It is not enough for 
them merely to oper- 
ate the camera. An 
unskilled assistant 
can easily spoil the 
careful labor of hours, | 
and rather than risk : 
this our women pho- 
tographers put out | 
work to which they 
can truthfully append 
their signatures. 
The great North- 
west has been product- 
SELF PORTRAIT OF GRACE COOK. ive of iany brilliant 
photographers, and in 
Portland and Salem, 
Oregon, there is quite a coterie of workers who have made 
names for themselves in the East. Among these is Myra 
A. Wiggins, an amateur in the sense that she does not 
make photography her business. Mrs. Wiggins devotes 
her attention, when using the camera at all, to genre 
studies and landscapes. Among other subjects she has 
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** DAY-DREAMS,” By Grace Cook. 


year. And yet Mrs. Wiggins has but little time to 
devote to photography. Not a disciple of the new 
school—the school that refuses to see beauty or art in 
a picture such as the perfectly corrected lens gives us— 
Mrs. Wiggins does not err overmuch on the side of too 
much definition or sharp- 
ness and manages to get 
into her landscapes a cer- 
tain softness, or atmos- 
phere as it is called, in 
her distances which gives 
them great charm and 
raises her work well 
above the average. Her 
name is well known to 
all readers of photo- 
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graphic journals, and it 


MOTHER AND CHILD. By Grace Cook, is to be regretted that 
her too great modesty 
\ stands in the way of 
taken a scries of a little Dutch girl, seated in a Dutch \ reproducing her own 


kitchen. One of these pictures is presented on another picture in these pages. 
page and shows Mrs. Wiggins to be particularly happy in ; Incidentally it may be 
composition. The scene isa typical Dutch one, yet the r mentioned that while 
little girl is an American and the picture was made in Mrs. almost every man and 
Wiggins’s own home, in Salem, Oregon. Many of her pic- MARK HANNA'S GRAND-NEPHEW, woinan is ever ready to 
tures have won prizes in competitions, and others she has by Grace Cook. be photographed, either 








HUNGER IS THE BEST SAUCE. 


professionally or by their friends, yet it is the hardest 
matter possible to obtain a portrait of a photographer. 
Perhaps the reason of it is that the man or woman who 
is no photographer will often blame the camera, the lens, 
or the photographer, if the picture does not come up to 
expectations or in any way humbles his or her pride. 
The photographer, how- 
ever, knows either the lim- 
itations of the camera or 
that it takes us pretty well 
as we are at the moment 
we stand in front of it. 
Of all the work that 
tests the patience of the 
photographer and _ yet 
which repays best for the 
trouble, the photograph- 
ing of children, especially 
those of very tender age, 
is the most exacting. 
They may be as quiet and 
dainty as angels before 
the dread moment comes, 
bat no sooner are they in 
front of the lens then 
some evil spirit seems to 
possess them, and all the 
toys in Christendom and 
all the coaxings of mother 
and relations combined, 
will not keep them quiet 
or still their tears. It is 
then that the operator 
must show whether he is born a photographer or only made 
so through stress of circumstances. Truly it is not given 
to all who handle a camera to be successful with children. 
But coming to the East again, we find in Mrs. Cook—a 
comparative new-comer in the ranks of photographers— 
one who has been really successful in the portraying of 
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By Myra Albert Wiggins. (Copyright.) 


children. Like Mrs. Kasebier, Mrs. Wiggins and many 
others, Mrs. Cook has studied art and uses her camera 
only occasionally. Her original idea was the photograph- 
ing roughly of her models and outlines for her studies in 
color, and having once learned the technique of photo- 
graphy Mrs. Cook showed such a dainty taste in posing 

; her subjects, especially 
children, that her services 
have been in constant de- 
mand. Mrs. Cook has no 
regular photographic sta- 
dio, preferring to take her 
subjects in their own 
homes, and as she likes 
children, so the children 
like her and pose naturally 
under her hands. The lit- 
tle heads which are shown 
on the opposite page are 
evidences of her skill. She 
has the patience and a 
knack of seizing the right 
moment that are so neces- 
sary. 

What an infinite source 
of pleasure it is for parents 
who can photograph, to be 
able to take their little 
ones at all hours, under 
any conditions, in tears or 
in laughter, at their play 
or while studying their 
lessons! One amateur of 
note—not a woman—has taken pictures of his child since 
it was born. These pictures he has collected on large 
pages and bound in book form, and a record such as that 
book gives is well worth all the labor and trouble ex- 
pended, and far more interesting than the regulation 
album of family portraits. 


By Myra Albert Wiggins. 
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BY MARY HARTWELL CATHERWOOD, 
Author of **The Romance of Dollard,’’ **The Days of Jeanne d’ Arc,’ ete. 


OME forty years ago upon a June day, in the 
small prairie hamlet of Topeka, Cleora Dud- 
ley opened the kitchen door and entered a 
strange experience. 

She had left her piano to look with some 
curiosity at the chief Great Buffalo, whom 
she had seen pass around the louse with one 
of his squaws. He was said to be a magni- 
ficently beautiful Sioux. 

He stood a striking red bronze, towering 
in paint and feathers, his blanket cast 

around him like a toga, his arins folded in the repose 

of a great brave. That such a personage should conde- 
scend to lend his presence to an humble squaw’s transac- 
tion in berries was laughable. But as no squaw ever stoops 
to bargaining, and appears not to see when you examine 
and turn away without offering to purchase her wares, her 
own posture did not detract from the dignity of her lord. 

Cleora Dudley was a fair sight to look at; radiant, black- 
eyed and golden headed, having the shape of a goddess, 
and an untamed spirit which met Great Buffalo face to 
fuce. They looked at each other gravely. 

She was the handsomest girl of her day in that region of 
Kansas. Al] the inen slie encountered became her wor- 
shippers, and the most ambitious and promising young 
lawyer in the West considered himself her accepted lover. 
Cleora was a very proud and reserved girl and had given 
George Crane no pledge save quiet acceptance of his suit. 

Great Buffalo intently fixed her with eyes in which swam 
a thousand sparks of light. 

Her mother, following her into the kitchen to buy ber- 
ries, was at once addressed by the chief who never before 
had condescended to speech with a white woman. 

He made a sign. His obedient squaw sat down on the 
floor. Great Buffalo pointed to her as a specimen of his 
resources. He said he had six wives who waited on him 
in his lodge. They should also wait upon the princess, the 
daughter of the pale woman; cook, carry fuel, spread mats 
for her. She should be queen of the Sioux. He asked to 
have her for his wife. 

Oleora, understunding his jargon, gazed up and down 
the red man’s length with fascinated terror. But her 
mother only laughed at him. 

‘Go away, Buffalo,” said the mother. 

He signalled his syuaw, who rose and followed his long 
stride out upon the unpaved street. 

He understood well the value of the object he sought; 
from that hour the love of the plains was rolled over Cleora 
with accumulating force. 





DRAWINGS BY JOHN DE YONGH. * 


Next day Great Buffalo brought his drove of ponies from 
his camp. Storming over the prairie, he entered the village 
like a whirlwind, so that people ran to their doors and 
then stood to gaze. Leaving the drove with Indian helpers, 
he began cautiously, picking out six horses to lead in 
halters. These he paraded before Cleora Dudley’s house, 
slowly, that her mother might consider their value and 
perhaps be moved without exacting more; then madly 
galloping, while he uttered wild whoops—as in a battle 
charge. 

Cleora’s mother paid no attention to him. This meant 
that he must raise the price. So horse after horse was 
added. His entire wealth of ponies, thundering with his 
accompanying shout down the narrow thoroughfare, would 
not buy the bride he desired. For still her mother paid no 
attention to him. She did not even come out of her door, 
and evidently despised his offering. 

Great Buffalo hung his head and rode slowly back to 
camp. 
~ Cleora herself, shocked through with nameless horror 
and aching, had watched him behind a window shade. 
She had the feeling of being snared by an abhorred pursuer, 
to whom involuntary sympathy went out. When young 
men of her own race came to court, their homage amused 
her: she wondered if she was going to like anyone. But 
when this red man came to court, he did not amuse her. 

Her father was dead. She felt that nobody could stand 
betwixt her and absolute danger. For Mrs. Dudley laughed 
at the joke of Great Buffalo’s wooing and chattered with 
the girls whvu flocked in from every side, like blackbirds to 
a field of corn, as soon as he was out of sight. 

‘Oh, Cleora, this is a conquest! ” 

“What will George Crane say to Great Buffalo’s cutting 
him out?” : 

‘‘How many ponies do you want for her, Mrs. Dudley?” 

“If seven or eight able-bodied s- uaws were offered to me 
for slaves, I’d take them.” 

“ Cleora, this is very cruel! 
Buffalo! ” 

The young men were equally delighted, when all gathered 
around the evening doorstep and Cleora sat at the top of 
the group. She laughed at her friends, while she wanted 
to slam the door in their faces and storm her trouble out 
in tears. Every boy and girl of them held it secretly against 
her that she was too fair—that Nature had made her of a 
prevailing beauty and had made each of them to be pre- 
vailed against. 

It was the first time a Sioux warrior had ever come 
courting into Tupeka. The young men gaid they proposed 


I had my cap set for Great 
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x‘ HIS GLITTERING EYES HAD THE FASCINATION OF A SNAKE. 


to watch his methods, which would prob- 
ably end by carrying the bride off by force. 

Cleora had this terror before her imagina- 
tion, augmented by some fearful enchant- 
ment. Not to her own soul would she ac- 
knowledge that the suitor from the plains 
peculiarly influenced her. To her and to 
her alone there was some terrible appeal 
in his selection. His sinuous grace, which 
made him like a snake to the’ others, 
went rippling through her. His ridicu- 
lous antics of horsemanship moved her 
as chariot racing moved the ancients. Un- 
der lis revolting savage crudeness she 
could not help perceiving a barbaric majesty that oniy 
claimed its right in her. 

These secret motions of her spirit shamed her like con- 
cealed depravity. 

“T'll tio myself to the bedpost,” thought Cleora, ‘‘ before 
I will give in to the witchcraft of a Sioux.” 

George Crane came home in a few days and declared 
that none of the lawyers on the circuit had told hima 
funnier story than the courtship of Great Buffalo. But the 
more he thought about it the angrier it made him. And 
when he saw the stalwart warrior at Dudley’s gate, his 





longing to kick the Sioux into the middle 
of the street was as intense as any impulse 
of the plains. 

Great Buffalo, finding his display of po- 
nies useless, had made himself a willow flute. 
He leaned on the gate in front of Cleora’s 
home, hour after hour, day after day, blow- 
ing two barbaric notes. The more furi- 
ously she played on her piano to drown his 
call, the more patiently he uttered it, dis- 
tinct and sweetly monotonous, unvarying 
as sunshine and the plains. 

She had not at that time heard of the 
Fersian love-song which runs the whole 
gamut of passion on a single note. changing frum slow to 
fast and fast to slow with wonderful expression. 

Everybody laughed at Great Buffalo’s serenade but 
George and Cleora. 

“WIe ought to be shot,” said Geurge. 
a coyote yapping out there!” 

“Don’t say a word to him, George Crane,” exclaimed 
Cleora’s mother, in visible alarm. ‘‘If you interfere, he 
may kill you.” 

‘-Somebody ought to interfere.” 

‘IT tell him every, day to go away fronythegate. As long 


‘* He's worse than 
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as he deals orly with women, he is harmless. But if you 
crossed him it would cease to be funny, and there would 
be trouble.” 

‘I don’t think it’s funny!” 

“Neither Cleora nor you has any sense of humor! The 
poor child is so afraid of him she takes it all seriously and 
hides!” 

‘I can’t keep my hands off him! ” 

“Yes, youcan. When he sees we pay no attention to 
him he’ll get tired of it.” 

 * It’s insulting! ” 

“Great Buffalo is paying the family the highest compli- 
ment he can offer.” 

“Greasy Indian! ” 

‘“‘He’s not greasy. Did you ever see a better groomed 
man?”’ 

Although Cleora’s white lover sneered at him, Great 
Buffalo had a satanic beauty as le leaned against the gate 
breathing his barbaric love-song. His fringes, his colors, 
his feathers and paint, his mere bearing, made an impressive 
figure against the low line of the prairie. 

“Why doesn’t Cleora send him off?” 

“She can have nothing tu say to him. Cleora never 
talks to any Sioux. He has to get my consent, you under- 
stand, before he can push his courtship with her. A Sioux 
treats with the mother first.” 

‘‘He seems to be succeeding with the mother!” 

‘““Tmtrying to divert the creature without trouble. You’re 
funnier than Great Buffalo himself, George! Why do you 
want to make a mountain out of a mole-hill?” 

“The courtship of a Sioux is anything but a mole-hill. 
It is a dangerous thing for Cleora.” 

‘Tt isn’t dangerous at all, unless you pick a quarrel with 
him He is offering himself in the regular Sioux way, and 
all we have to do is to refuse him in the same way, by pay- 
ing no attention to his courtship.” 

George Crane, however, had no patience with the patient 
chief. And he found it far from amusing when the girls 
punished Cleora through the Indian for taking suitors in 
the past. 

They gave her no rest, but chattered, 

‘“Lend me one of Great Buffalo’s squaws to-day, Cleora.” 

‘What's the price of berries?” 

‘‘Look at my war paint and feathers. How does my 
blanket hang, Cleora?”’ 

She who had always felt secure in her home, and in the 
homage of men, knew suddenly the utter loneliness and 
helplessness of every humansoul. There was no protection 
for her except in herself. She dared not tell even George 
how the savage affected her; what waves of sympathy, of 
loathing, of passionate pity, of burning rage, of joy, of 
horror, the two incessant notes sent over her. 

She found the existence of his six wives occupying her 
no more than the existence of his drove of ponies. 

This true story of a Sioux lover went on for a month. 
The neighbors grew used to Great Buffalo’s fluting. He 
scowled at George Crane, who could go freely into the 
house closed to him, and George Crane scowled back; 
Cleora’s mother drawing an easier breath when they passed 
without encounter. 

As for the poor girl, she ceased to show herself, and lost 
color. At night she sat up in bed; or lay in a wretched 
trance, listening to far-away sounds; fancying she heard 
her window sash raised, or stealthy moccasins creeping 
over the floor in the darkness! Like a bird with its feet 
snared, struggling to rise and fly, 

Clecra beat her piteous way alone, 
unable to tell her mother: con- 
scious that her peculiar torture 
was laughable from other points 
of view. 

The Indian spell did not touch re 

her common-sense. She judged 
Cleora Dudley as she would have 
_ judged another person, and esti- 
Inated the amount of endurance 
necessary to resist making a fool 
of herself. 

In those days people stayed at 
home instead of running from place 
to place for change and rest. Cleo- 





ra’s mother thought the girl might probably visit some- 
where outside of Topeka. But an escort of United States 
cavalry would probably be needed to guard her on the way. 
So, until Great Buffalo could be driven off, the safest refuge 
for Cleora Dudley was her mother’s house. 

George Crane urged Cleora to marry him. 

“T think,” she answered, feeling such gratitude to him 
as she had never dreamed of feeling toward any man, 
“that I will, sometime.” 

He then pressed for an early marriage, which would end 
Great Buffalo's serenading. But she would say nothing 
more except—*' I think we ought to wait.” 

‘You are not the same girl you were,” he complained. 

Cleora pictured to herself the kind of a girl she would be 
sitting on a mat in Great Buffalo’s tent! Why there wasa 
part of her that could outline such a possible picture, she 
did not know. The complexity of the human being over- 
whelmed her. For Cleora arraigned as baseness in herself 
the working of a simple law of mind which she did not 
understund. The compelling force of a strong personality 
that concentrates its desire upon you cannot be over- 
estimated. 

Cleora and the other girls had often lauzhed at Mrs. Silket, 
who was married to aman not a Sioux. Mrs. Silket came 
to the store once or twice a year, under the guard of her hus- 
band, who regulated the supplies she craved for her family. 

“A bolt of unbleached muslin, for shirts and things,” 
Mrs. Silket would say to the store-keeper. Then casting 
an eye at her spouse she would timidly inquire—‘ Bolt of 
unbleached muslin, pa?” 

If he demurred not, she continued. 

‘“*T want a yard or two of ribbon.” 

‘What color? ’’—froin the merchant. 

But before the question of cuolor could be settled it was 
necessary to interrogate, ‘‘ Ribbon, pa?” 

‘*Guess you can get along without the ribbon.” 

‘““Maybe I can. Well, then, about five yards of gingham. 
—Gingham, pa?” 

‘““ What for?” 

‘‘A dress pattern for one of the girls. I can make my 
old one do.—Gingham, pa?” 

‘““T don’t care.” 

“He don’t care. Fl take it. And some hooks and eyes 
to go with it.—Hooks and eyes, pa?” 

‘“What for?” 

“For the dress.—Did you say hooks and eyes, pa?” 

“‘T don’t care.”’ 

“He don’t care. I’}l take them. Then I want thread.— 
Thread, pa?” 

Thus Mrs. Silket wrestled her family supplies from Silket ; 
and girls who knew nothing of subjection were in the habit 
of repeating the dialogue. But how far beneath Mrs. Silket 
was the figure Cleora saw in imagination, sitting on Great 
Buffalo’s lodge mat! 

Her only refuge in those days was the piano. She gave 
herself up to severe practice. to the gymnastics of scales, to 
intricate passages before which her softer hours had paused 
as before inaccessible heights. She could not hide in 
music; the magic flute at the gate sought her out. But for 
the first time she learned the meaning of hard work; the 
work that seals attention to its object. 

She was practising with all her might one day when it 
was very warm. If she had looked out she might have seen 
heat quivering over level distances, the sun having the sky 
to himself and brooding in it from world edge to world edge, 
as he broods only over a prairie. 

All the windows in the house 
were open to coax the air, bat 
Cleora felt something fanning tho 
back of her neck more regularly 
than a breeze would fan. 

She wheeled around. There 
crouched Great Buffalo. He had 
taken her handkerchief from a 
sofa, and he held it by the cor- 
hers, moving it up and down like 
the wing of a great white butter- 
fly. Ilis glittering eyes had the 
fascination of a snake. He smiled 
‘at Cleora with a smile which 
expressed complete possession. 
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She shrieked helplessly. The house rang with her cries. 

Her tnother came running, and encountered the bold 
chief. Mrs. Dudley brought acattle whip in her hand, and 
with this she threatened Great Buffalo if he did not at once 
leave the house and cease annoying her child. 

The two women beheld Great Buffalo stand erect and 
tower above them. Ife was tall like the image of a god. 
A divine haughtiness flashed in his face. He drew his 
blanket around him, a mantle of state, and looked down as at 
suddenly recognized worms. Ile turned his back and walked 
out of the house; and Cleora Dudley never saw him again. 

The tragedy of her Sioux courtship ended in comedy. 
Such indignity put upon him by asquaw could not be over- 
looked; his camp broke up and drifted westward out of 
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sight. Cleora slept, and ate and laughed, with the joy of a 
singular convalescence. She was a girl again, instead of a 
victim; ready to talk about her wedding; undominated by 
the satanic shadow of a Sioux. 

“Why didn’t we try the whip on him before!” said her 
mother. ‘It seemed to be the only kind of refusal he 
would take. Well, it was very funny!” 

To Cleora it was never funny. Though he withdrew so 
readily when his pride was hurt, and his courtship remained 
the joke of her friends, Great Buffalo still looms in her 
past a colossal figure. Tle Indian has passed away. The 
love of the plains, which rolled over her like some strange 
Asiatic perfume, turns the gray-haired woman into a girl 
as she remembers its weird power. 
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By CLARA E. LAUGHLIN. 
TWO LIGHTS THAT FAILED.—THE STORIES OF JOHN RUSKIN AND EDWARD FITZGERALD. 


BLIGATIONS of a high character were 
undertaken about the same time in 
the mid-years of the last century by 
two men, great in English literature, 
each in the most chivalrous spirit and 
each according to his best wisdom at 
the time, and both suffered a bitter 
failure which, according to super- 
ficial judgments, was ill deserved. 
The men were Jolin Ruskin and 
Edward Fitzgerald, and some outline 
of their stories follows. 

The first love John Ruskin knew was essentially shield- 
ing. In his delightful delineation of his child-character, 
its causes and conse- 
quences, in Preterita, 
Mr. Ruskin, after pay- 
ing full tribute to the 
advantages of his 
rigid, Scotch upbring- 
ing, catalogues. first 
among its grievous 
disadvantages, ‘* I had 
nothing to love. My 
parents were—in a 
sort — visible powers 
of Nature to me, no 
more loved than the 
sun and the moon— 
only I should have 
been annoyed if eith- 
er of themn had gone 
out.” Their training 
engendered in him 
“peace, obedience, 
faith,” the habit of 
fixed attention and 
some others of kin- 
dred excellence, but 
gave himn no exercise 
in love or ‘endurance, no training in decision or judg- 





The portraits of Ruskin in 1842 and 1871, and the picture of his 
home at Denmark Hill, are from Collingwood’s Life of Ruskin, and 
are reproduced by special permission of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 





MRS. RUSKIN (Afterward Lady Millais.) 
From a Painting by Sir John Millatis. 
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ment; he was “only by protection innocent instead of 
by practice virtuous.”” The teaching of his early years 
was not to 
choose right 
froin wrong, but 
to obey orders 
Without ques- 
tioning, and 
with no little 
pathos he tells 
how his moth- 
er, who enforc- 
ed 80 vigorous- 
ly her own law 
and visited so 
summarily the 
promised pun- 
ishment for vio- 
lution § thiereof, 
sought to shield 
him, always, 
from the oper- 
ations of natur- 
al laws, being 
so fearful of 
him as to allow 
him to take no 
chances, as if 
nowhere outside of her own love did true kind- 
liness of justice exist. The results of all this 
were manifest throughout Ruskin’s life. 

When he was seventeen his father’s partner, 
Mr. Domecq, brought his four daughters to visit 
the Ruskins, and in this “fiery furnace” of fem- 
inine beauty and charm the queer, starveling only 
child, John Ruskin, was ‘‘reduced to a mere 
heap of white ashes in four days.” The chief 
charmer was Adele Clotilde, called by her sisters 
Clotilde, but by Ruskin, Adele, *“‘ because it 
rhymed with shell, spell, knell,” and he was 
already a little more than a budding poet. In company 
with this enslaver of his fancy, when others were 
present, the young lover ‘sate jealously miserable 
like a stock fish (in truth, I imagine, Jooking.like noth- 





JOHN RUSKIN IN 1842. 
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JOHN RUSKIN IN 1871. 


ing so much as a skate in an aquarium trying to get 
up the glass).” When alone with her he entertained his 
‘-Spanish-born, Paris-bred, and Catlolic-hearted mistress 
with mimy own views upon the subjects of the Spanist. 
Armada, the battle of Waterloo, and the doctrine of Tran- 
substantiation”—high crimes which she doubtless forgave 
him, however, when he indited 
sonnets to her during her stay, 
and after she lef!. wrote her “a 
French letter seven quarto pages 
long describing the desolations 
and solitudes of Herne IIill since 
her departure.”” Moreover, he set 
himself to write, in her honor, ‘‘a 
tragedy on a Venetian subject, in 
which the sorrows of my soul 
were to be enshrined in immortal 
verse”? whereof the heroine was 
to be an incomparably lovely 
Bianca, replica of Adele. The 
elder Ruskin and his partner look- 
ed with some amuseimnent and no 
displeasure on this youthful ro- 
mance, but Mrs. Ruskin, owing to 
the girl being a Roman Catholic, 
looked on the idea of a union be- 
tween the two ‘as too monstrous 
to be possible in the decrees of 
Heaven, and too preposterous to 
be even guarded against on 
earth.” She was, however, ‘“‘ rather 
unnoyed at the whole business, 
as she would have been if one of 
her chimneys had begun smoking 
—but had not the slightest notion 
ner house was on fire.” 

‘‘T remember nothing more of 
that year, 1836,” he says, ‘than 
sitting under the mulberry tree in the back garden 
(whereof, in another place, he says that “the differences 
of primal importance which I observed between the nature 
of this garden, and that of Eden. as I had imagined it, 
were, that, in this one, all the fruit was forbidden; and 
th-re were no companionable beasts ”] writing my tragedy. 





RUSKIN’S LAST PORTRAIT. 
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I forget whether we were travelling or not, or what I did 
in the rest of the day. It is all now blank to me, except 
Venice, Bianca, and looking out over Shooter’s Hill, where 
I could see the last turn of the road to Paris.” 

In the Spring of 1838, Mr. Withers, an old neighbor of 
the Ruskins, a coal merchant who had ‘retired to the 
rural districts in reduced circumstances, came up to town 
on some small vestige of carboniferous business, bringing 
his only daughter with him to show my mother . . . . 
We got to like each other in a mildly confidential way, in 
the course of a week,” he chronicles of the fair Charlotte, 
“and, as [ said, if my father and mother had chosen to 
keep her a month longer, we should have fallen quite 
melodiously and quietly in love; and they might have 
given me an excellently pleasant little wife, and set me up, 
geology [his pet passion] and all, in the coal business, 
without any resistance or farther trouble on my part.” 





DENMARK HILL, MR. RUSKINS HOME 1843-1872. 


But the gentle, docile Charlotte 
went away, and of the incident 
Ruskin chronicles: 

‘* Very dimly, and rather against 
my own will, the incident showed 
me what my mother had once or 

‘ twice observed to me, to my im- 
mense indignation, that Adele 
was not the only girl in the 
world.” 

IIe seems, however, to have 
had no other idea of his ultimate 
marriage than that, whether 
Charlotte Withers or another he 
his parents’ choice, it would be 
accomplished ** without any resist- 
ance or farther trouble” on his 
part! 

In this spirit he went, in the 
same year with the Withers epi- 
sude, or perhaps in the year fol- 
lowing, to call on a friend of his 
father at Hampstead, who hada 
daughter ‘who was everything 
that a girl should be, and an 
heiress.” The parents on both 
sides desired a match, but al- 
though Ruskin told his, when in- 
terviewed on the subject, that he 

‘saw all her beauty, and merit, and niceness,” he was, if 
not fractious in the matter, at least not cnthusiastic about 
it, saying that. in spite of her manifold virtues and attrac- 
tions, ‘‘she yet was not my sort of girl.” Evidently Ruskin 
was progressins to a critical stage. At any rate, Miss 

Wardell died soon after his decision with regard to her, 
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and not long thereafter poor little Charlotte Withers, the 
inistreated wife of a coal dealer in her home town, suc- 
cumbed to inertia and unhappiness and gave up the strug- 
gle. Adele Clotilde Domecq did not live long either; she 
was married to a French nobleman, in 1840. and is said by 
Mr. Ruskin to have died while still very young. All these 
shadows of the fell Destroyer were but momentary griefs, 
however, compared to the great trial which was in store 
for young Ruskin about this time. In May, 1840, he was 
pronounced consumptive and had to give up Oxford, which 
with him, then, was tantamount to giving up everything 
that made life worth living. For nearly two years he was 
dragged about from place to place and from doctor to 
doctor, in search of health; gradually this came to him 
again, not thoroughly, but relatively. He was never strong 
again, but he learned to live in weakness. Never man 
clung to life with more affection for it than he, till the 
long-delayed end; but he had to learn to take it as the 
children in the wilderness took their manna, each day’s 
gift a new reprieve from death; not as the man of ordin- 
ary sturdiness and hopefulness takes life, even with his 
knowledge of its uncertainty, reckoning it, instinctively, 
three score years and ten with (from the view-point of 
youth, at least) ‘‘ plenty of time for everything.” 

While Ruskin was adjusting himself, not without strug- 
gles so severe as to be worthy the characterization of 
tragic, to this new idea of life, there came to Herne Hill 
to visit, a family from Perth, where the Ruskins had had 
relatives at one time and where John had spent many 
happy hours as a boy. These were people of slender 
means, but they had one treasure, a daughter of radiant 
beauty anc vigorous health, whose lively interest attached 
itself to the saddened young scholar. To amuse her, he 
acceded to her demand and wrote for her a fairy tale 
which, published a number of years later, straightway 
became a nuarsery classic throughout Britain—‘ The King 
of the Golden River.” In 1847 Ruskin was travelling in 
Scotland and stopped, in accordance with his parents’ 
wishes, at Bower’s Well, Perth, where they had been mar- 
ried, and there, also in accordance with his parents’ wishes, 
he proposed marriage to the young lady for whom, 
some years before, he had written the charming fairy tale. 
On April 10, 1848, they were married and went to Kes- 
wick, in the beautiful Lake Country of England, for their 
honeymoon. If Ruskin seeimned practically a tool in the 
matter, he was at least not an unwilling nor an ill-pleased 
ope, for his bride was a dazzling beauty with the most 
superb health and spirits, which must have appealed not 
lightly to the frail, quiet, scholarly young man of nine-and- 
twenty, while his wealth and social position and growing 
fame must needs have made their own appeal to the Scotch 
lassie, even if she found the ardor of the traditional lover 
lacking in her bridegroom. But the complementary union 
hoped for did not come to pass; the ou was lacking 
which might have made them one. He was absorbed in 
his scholarly pursuits, shy, grave, perhaps a little austere, 
conserving his scant energy for his work and able to share 
none of her vigorous young enthusiasms for the delights of 
the London world. She was a hearty, wholesome, excced- 
ingly active, zestful young beauty, delighted with her new 
possessions and position but dismayed to find her husband 
so little allured by her heart’s desire, so little able to 
appreciate her point of view, or she his. Conscientiously, 
earnestly, to the best of his ability, and always with 
chivalrous tenderness for the young woman he had pledged 
himself to love and cherish, Ruskin tried, through six 
years, to win his wife’s affection and to reconcile his 
tastes. to some degree, with hers. But, just to avoid dis- 
cord is not to create harmony, and just to try conscien- 
tiously is not to achieve Love. Very few persons suspected 
that there was dearth of happiness in the Ruskin home; 
perhaps there was not actual unhappiness—at least not 
amounting to actual misery, except that it is active misery 
of the most undeniable sort, however little the calculable 
irritation, to know that one has only a bare makeshift 
where others have an illumining glory—until youth, beauty 
and vigor corresponding to her own came athwart Mrs. 
Ruskin’s life in the person of her husband’s friend, the 
artist, John Everett Millais, and when she looked on him, 
she loved him, and when he looked on her he loved her 
straightway, and when Ruskin saw, he understood, and 
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presently, the Perth marriage, which had never really been 
any marriage at all, was annulled, and John Ruskin went 
back to live, as in his boyhood, with his parents again. 
and after a time she who had been called Mrs. Ruskin be- 
came Mrs. Millais, a radiantly happy wife whose long vears 
of perfect wedded bliss are known to all the world to-day. 

Ruskin had simply never known love and had been so 
little wise as to imagine, perhaps, that he never woud, 
and that some of its next-of-kin ‘‘ would do.” We may 
fancy him reasoning with himself that his was not the 
temperament to which romantic love, as it is ordinarily 
known, was possible, so why not accept what was pos- 
sible and make the most of life on a basis of friendly 
good-will and complementary characteristics? Even he 
who was to become one of the greatest teachers of his 
race had to learn, bitterly, of “the little less’? than 
love, ‘‘what worlds away ” it is from the actual glory. 

It was a sad experience, for a man of Ruskin’s sensitive 
temperament, but it did not shake his nature to its depths; 
that was reserved for an experience of years later, for Rus- 
kin was well past his life’s meridian when real Love came 
to him, and revealed many things unto him, not least of 
all, himself! 

In 1858, four years after his separation from his wife, 
Ruskin went one day to see a lady who wrote him that 
she had two little daughters whose art education she hoped 
to be able to induce him to undertake. In Preterita he 
describes that visit with evident delight in the recollection. 
The elder of the two girls was out, on the occasion of this 
first visit, but after seeing the mother, ‘‘ presently the draw- 
ing-room door opened, and Rosie came in, quietly taking 
stock of me with her blue eyes as she walked across the 
room. Nine years old, on 8d January, 1858, thus 
now rising towards ten; neither tall nor short for her age; 
a little stiff in her way of standing. The eyes rather deep 
blue at that time, and fuller and softer than afterwards. 
Lips perfectly lovely in profile—a little too wide, and hard 
in edge, seen in front; the rest of the features what a fair, 
well-bred Irish girl’s usually are.”” This was his first glimpse 
of the creature who was to reveal to him the supreine ex- 
perience of a man’s life. Rosie called her governess *‘ Bun,” 
in expression of her niceness, and when she had come to 
bestow no small share of her little ladyship’s affections on 
John Ruskin, she went to the delectables of the bakery for 
a name for kim, calling him ‘ Crumpet,” which she subse- 
quently enlarged to ‘“‘Saint Crumpet” in token of his gen- 
erosity to beggars. The sweet companionship which began 
at once between Rosie and her “ Saint Crumpet” diminished 
not a whit as the years rolled by. When Rosie was sixteen 
he wrote a book to please her and to inspire her; it was 
called Sesame and Lilies! Probably no book of the century 
has had a greater or wider influence on young womanhood. 

And so, watching Rosie blossom into radiant young 
womanhood, there came a wonderful experience to Ruskin, 
such as not seldom comes to those who hang above young, 
growing things in tender ecstasy of interest and delight in 
the unfolding processes of Nature, and at fifty-three years 
of age the pent-up passion of John Ruskin’s life broke 
bounds and overflowed, and the hand that let loose the 
mighty flood was little Rosie’s. Rosie loved him, tenderly 
in a way, but not well enough to marry him, as he so 
urgently wished, and “in the bitterest despair,” in the 
words of one who knew him well, he sought refuge in his 
work, which to the end carried in every strain the deep, 
minor chord of the lost Rosie. Rosie’s refusal to marry 
him was based on their difference of religious beliefs. She 
was sternly evangelical, of which creed he spoke and 
wrote scoffingly, and she could not be aueaaally yoked 
with an unbeliever. ‘To her,” says Collingwood, Ruskin’s 
chosen biographer, ‘‘the alternative was plain; the choice 
was terrible; yet, having once seen her path, she turned 
resolutely away. It cost her life. Three years after, as 
she lay dying, he begged to see her once more. She sent to 
ask whether he could yet say that he loved God better than 
he loved her; and when he said ‘ No,’ her door was closed 
upon him forever.” 

It does not altogether appeal to us, this position of 
Rosie’s; it is not altogether easy to sympathize with the 
decision of the young girl who, though she loved him so 
devotedly that to give him up cost_her life, was afraid to 
marry John Ruskin because of what,he didjordid not be- 
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lieve and its failure to coincide with her conception of 
what was right. But without doubt she was very earnest, 
terribly earnest, in the matter, and equally without doubt 
her decision was a blow from which Ruskin never recovered. 
In the preface to his Lectures on Art, he speaks of her 
death as *“‘taking away his personal joy in anything he 
wrote or designed,” and ‘‘ Your poor John Ruskin” was 
his pitiful signature to certain intimate letters, in the later 
years, and ‘tlonely and unhappy” is the characterization 
of his life in Mrs. Meynell’s sketch of him. But another 
biographer, writing of Rosie, has this to say of her: 

‘The work she might never have done in life was acecom- 
plished through the strength of her sacrifice. His lost love 
became to hiin aspiritual presence, guiding, restraining, and 
leading him at last to faith in God and the world to come.” 

Thus the love-history of John Ruskin! 


Edward Fitzgerald's love-history is even sooner told. 
There is a dim legend about his having loved and lost a girl 
swectheartin his youth, | 
and this being the rea- 
son for his hermit life, 
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yam’s Rubdiydt. Wecan imagine the dear, queer, absent- 
minded and impractical old scholar (not so old, either, only 
he always seemed old, just as he always used to call his 
friends “dear old”? Tennyson, or Thackeray, or Carlyle, 
when neither they nor he had reached life’s meridian) 
wrinkling his forehead over his ward’s perplexities, and 
exclaiming “ Dear, dear!" and wondcring feebly, in his 
helpless, kindly way, what lhe could do about it. He had 
enough, and much more than enough, for all his needs and 
for luxuries not a few. Ilow could be share with her? 
One can fancy him taking counsel with himself and trying 
to remember the conventions of the polite world which seem 
so often to run counter to the dictates of the polite heart, 
and to decide what would be permissible for him to offer 
Miss Barton and what would not. And what does he offer 


her, as the result of these cogitations, but marriage! And 
what does she do, poor distressed lady, but accept! Nota 


tremor or slightest thrill of romantic attachment do these 
two seem to have had for each other, and certainly not an 
atom of fitness had 
either of them for the 
other’s mate, but Mr. 





but this is not verifi- ————— + - - 
able, owing to the ex- 
treme scantiness of 
“intimate” material 
concerning Fitzgerald. 
His marriage occurred 
in November, 1856, 
when he was forty- 
seven vears old, and 
was the most unro- 
mantic affair conceiv- 
able, although under- 
taken(poor gertleman!) 
in the most chivalrous, 
the most knightly spirit. 
When the good old 
Quaker poct, Bernard 
Barton, died, in 1849, 
he commended to his 
dear friend Fitzgerald’s 
care Miss Lucy Barton, 
a spinster of about 
forty, who had _ been 
her father’s constant 
companion during the 
later years of his life. 
Together they had lived 
in sweet, Quaker sim- 
plicity, the benignant 
old poet, friend of 
Lamb and Coleridge 
and Southey, and his 
only child, motherless 
from her birth; to- 
gether they had ‘ man- 
aved’? on the slender 
little income of Mr. 
Barton; together they 
had sat down, year 
after vear, to their serene, simple Quaker board; together 
they had shared the pleasures of books and quiet friend- 
ships. When the old man died he asked Edward Fitz- 
gerald, perhaps the dearest of his friends, to have a 
watchful eve on the welfare of dear Lucy, and the dear, 
genial, helpless, ‘‘shifless ” Fitzgerald accepted the charge, 
perhaps without many misgivings, since he had known Miss 
Lucy so long and found her always so infinitely capable. 

For a time after Mr. Barton’s death Miss Lucy managed 
very well without any assistance from her ‘ guardian.” 
She was ‘companion ” to a family of means and position, 
and with the pittance of her personal property gct along 
very genteclly. But after seven years of independence Miss 
Lucy's fortunes changed. The young ladies who were her 
charges married, one by one, and the pittance proved sadly 
inadequate, and the future looked harassing indeed to the 
distressed gentlewoman. Then, it is said, word of her 
quandary was bronght to her “ guardian,” just then very 
deeply absorbed in the Persian studies which soon there- 
after resulted in his wonderful translation of Omar Khay- 





Fitzgerald had a_ fine 
home, and Miss Barton 
had none, he had plenty 
of everything material, 
and she had need of 
everything material; if 
only it had seemed pos- 
-sible, in delicacy, to 
! share with her without 
marrying her, then 
without doubt the great. 
translator had lived and 
died a bachelor in fact 
as Hleaven had designed 
him to be by nature. 
But his solicitude trans- 
cended his caution—or 
perhaps it were more 
in keeping with his 
swect, gentlo Nature to 
say that his unselfish- 
ness cnce more tri- 
umphed over every- 
: thing else —and the 
primmest of Quaker 
spinsters, tle most or- 
derly of Puritan dames, 
came to preside over 
the most disorderly 
bachelor’s hall in Eng- 
land, and the most ir- 
regular and constitu- 
tionally disorderly inan 
in all Britain. Poor 
lady! How she must 
have suffered. And 
poor gentlernan! What 
he must have endured! 
Neither of them was 
much under fifty; and Love, the great modifier and adapter, 
they knew nothing of—nothing! Poor, distraught Fitzger- 
ald, inexpressibly vrieved over the failure of his kindly in- 
tent, had to satisfy his instincts of generosity by settlinga 
liberal part of his means on his ‘* ward ” and allowing her to 
Indintain the integrity of her housekeeping orthodoxy in an 
establishment separate from his own castle of confusion. It 
wag all very nobly undertaken, very sweetly meant, very 
conscientiously attempted—but it wasn’t asuccess; even aD 
absent-minded old Persian scholar of the most gentle, 
amiable di-position, and a cultured, capable Christain gen- 
tlewoman who had made one scholar and poet very, very 
happy and comfortable, could not live harmoniously ander 
the roof-tree where Love abode not. Tyrannical little, blind 
god! So imprtient, even of the kindliest motives of those 
who short-sightedly fail to recognize him, or mistake an- 
other, a mere commoner, for his imperial majesty! Kings 
are ever thus! They may like to masquerade, oh! never sv 
well, but woe to that unlucky wight who does not penetrate 
the disguise and know his sovereign! 
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Conducted by MRS. FRANK LEARNED. 
INTRODUCTIONS. 


The received rule about introductions is that they are 
not to be made indiscriminately. There should be some 
knowledge that an introduction will be mutually agreeable 
to the persons introduced, and if any doubt exists on 
this subject it is correct to consult the wishes of both. 
This, of course, applies to an introduction which is pre- 
meditated. It is customary fora gentleman to ask some 
mutual friend to present him to a Jady at any social gather- 
ing, and her wishes should be ascertained by the friend, 
the lady having the option of declining the introduction, 
if she has any good reason for doing so; but there are few 
occasions where such a request is refused. A hostess, how- 
ever, has the privilege of presenting young men to young 
girls at any reception, tea, dance or other entertainment at 
her own house, without asking the permission of the latter. 
as she may use her own discretion and her object would be 
to give pleasure to the young people and to have the young 
men show some civility to those to whom they are presented. 
An established rule is that after having been presented to 
a lady, a man must wait for her to recognize him when 
they meet again before venturing to claim her acquaintance, 
but it is always polite for her to bow, even if she does not 
care to keep up more than a bowing acquaintance with 
him in future. 

When introducing two ladies the younger is presented 
to the older, but when they are nearly of an age no dis- 
tinction need be observed. Young girls are introduced 
to married women, or young married women to older 
matrons. 

It frequently happens in society that semi-formal intro- 
ductions must be made. For instance, two ladies may 
call at the same time on a hostess, who should introduce 
them. This may be done either by a direct introduction, 
or by some inforinal remark, such as, ‘‘ Mrs. Brown, I 
think you and Mrs. Smith have not met before.” The 
ladies thus introduced should bow to each other and make 
some remark. 

At any social function, club meeting or other assemblage 
where there is a lady present who is a stranger and a 
guest of honor, the guests or club memvers may ask the 
hostess or president of the club to introduce them to 
her, and each should be introduced separately and should 
shake hands with her. 


REPLIES TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


Western Friend.—It is pleasant to know that you followed the sug- 
gestions about the afternoon tea and that the occasion was a suc- 
cess. It is evident that you need only a little courage and self- 
confidence to be a successful hostess. You were right to send 
cards to all your acquaintances who had called and whose visits 
you had returned. Cards for an at home simply show whena 
hostess will be at home to her friends, who may call or not, as they 
please, but they should send cards if they cannot call. After an at 
home a hostess is in debt to her guests for calls, but she need not 
be in haste and, in fact, need not call within the year, except after 
receiving invitations. In your case, however, as a new resident, 
it will be best to return ail calls within a few weeks. If you can 
give some little dinners or luncheons, be sure to do so, being care- 
ful to bring together the persons who will be congenial. 

Marie.—Silver fish-knives are now found on most tables. Where 
there are none, fish should be eaten with a bit ot bread in the lett 
hand and a fork in the nght. Neither soup nor fish. is ever offered 
twice. 

Madge.— When you have your afternoons at home, wear a pretty 
dress high in the neck, with long sleeves, but not your wedding 
dress at any afternoon affair. Invite some member of your hus- 
band’s family to receive with you—his sister, if he has one. Ask 
some relative or friend of yours, either a young girl or a young 
married woman, to preside at the tea-table, which will be laid in 
the dining-room. The table appointments should be most attract- 
ive; have flowers in the centre and use your best china, silver and 
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linen. Serve tea, chocolate, dainty cakes and 
gandwiches. If you do not expect many guests 
it may be sufficient to have a small tea-table 
arranged in the corner of the parlor. A neatly 
dressed maid should open the front door for all 
arriving and departing guests, and if there is 
but one maid she may be alert enough to attend 
to removing cups and saucers which have been 
used. You should return all calls promptly. 
In these days brides return calls within 
a few weeks, although a bride is allowed 
more limit. but it is best to have these obliga- 
tions off one’s mind. 

St. Clair and Ruth.—After an engagement is announced it is 
usual for the mother and sisters of the young man to call on the 
young lady and her mother. This call should be returned by 
them within a week. The advances in regard to hospitalities 
should come from the man’s family, not from the girl’s. . 

Willow.—If all your friends know your address and it is not 
the custom in the small town where you live to have an engraved 
street address on your card, it would be advisable to omit the 
address, or such an addition might be considered an affectation. 
When yon go to a city to visit you may write the transient address 
on your card. 

M. C.—It is correct to place the knife and fork close together 
and leave them on one’s plate if passing itto be served a second 
time, 

Miss S. R.—1. At breakfast or luncheon a small bread and butter 
plate may be placed at the left of each place at the table. A 
slice of bread should never be spread with butter; one breaks off 
asmall piece of the bread or roll, butters it and eats it. Butter 
should be passed by the servant. It is not used at dinner; neither 
is a bread plate used then. It is not correct at dinner to have 
empty soup plates placed at the covers, Place plates are often 
used and are removed by the servant when bringing a plate of 
soup. The servant places the plate for each course befure ench 
guest; the guest does not take the plate from the servant. 2. When 
sending a gift intended for a clergyman and his wife, an accom- 
panying note may be addressed to the clergyman, and in it you can 
siy that you take pleasure in sending a present to him and to Mrs. 
Smith, as a mark of appreciation of their many kindnesses, or some- 
thing of that sort... If you wish to call to seo a clergyman profes- 
sionally, that is, for advice or some special reason, you may, of 
course, do so; otherwise, you would simply call on his wife ard 
send up one card, and your sister should do the same. 


Dona.—It is always more polite to write notes of invitation 
to friends than to send a verbal message by anyone. The 
guests who are expected to come by train may make their own 
arrangements on such an informal occasion, The young girls 
should arrange to accompany some married women of the party 
and thus be properly chaperoned for the evening, both in going 
and returning. None of the members of the party should expect 
to have their train fare paid by your brother, and it would be 
incorrect for him to offer to pay their expenses. 


Ignorance.—When a widower gives a reception he asks a sister 
or some relative to receive for him, unless he hasa grown daughter, 
who in that case would be the hostess. Women do not leave their 
cards for men or call on them. A woman precedes a man in 
entering a room, and she does not assist men by taking their hats or 
overcoats when they call. These articles should be left in the 
hall. A woman is not called by the professional title of her 
husband. The wife of a physician, or a clergyman, is “ Mrs. 
Brown,” not ‘Mrs. Doctor Brown.” : 

Omeqa.—1. The custom is growing of acknowledging calls of 
condolence or floral offerings for funerals, by sending one’s visiting 
card and writing on it, “With thanks for kind sympathy,” but 
it seems & more courteous act to write a note of thanks to 
anyone who has sent a floral offering after the loss of a relative. 
2. Because persons are in mourning there is no reason why they 
may be excused from acknowledging invitations to weddings. 
They would feel hurt if omitted from the list of friends even 
though they do not intend to attend the wedding. A note of 
regret should be sent expressed in the same form as the invitation 
to the wedding reception. 

Indiana.—It is very bad form for a man to take a woman’s arm 
at any time. The custom of walking arm-in-arm is entirely out of 
fashion. The occasions when it is allowable are very few. A 
bride takes her father’s arm when walking up the church aisle for 
the wedding ceremony and takes the bridegroom’s arm when leav- 
ing the church. At a wedding reception an usher may offer his 
arm to a lady to take her to speak to the bride, but at any party a 
wife does not enter the room leaning on her husband's arm. 
In the street after dark a woman does not take her escort’s arm, 
unless there is a crowd, or when, in Winter, the streets may 
be slippery. The escort simpiy walks beside her to show that 
she is not alone. 


THE PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION 
BUFFALO 
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By N. HUDSON MOORE. 
CONCLUDING PAPER.—THE LIFE OF THE EXPOSITION. 


HEN Shakspere turned the sentence, inthe Indian Congress. Forty-two tribes are represented, 
“Apprehend nothing but jollity.” it aoumbering several hundred persons. When the postman 
seems as if he must have had in mind comes on his rounds the Indians gather like flies, and in a 
some such joyous festival as this Expo- convenient spot a halt is made and one by one each letter 
sition has turned out to be. For good _ is handed to a stalwart brave, who reads off in the Indian 
nature, for cheerfully putting up with tongue the address. There is a pause while the owner of 
incunveniences and delays, there is letter or package squeezes forward and bears it away in 
nothing that can equal an triumph. The process is nut attended with 
American crowd. speed. These Indians are interesting 

With nothing to incommode or an- characters, many of them, and there are 

noy, then the crowd outdoes itself. some who have participated ip 
From the moment one enters some stirring border warfare. 

the gates, yes, even before, one There was one benevolent 
can see the interest excited chief with a pair of gold- 
by the show. Just inside rimmed spectacles who 
the high board fence is smiled as you passed him 
placed the Indian Con- and said in a mellow 
gress, the poles of the tone, ‘‘How-do.” It 
tepees peeping over. was somewhat grue- 
Along the whole some to find out later 
line of this fence that the curious 
industrious men lines painted on his 
and boys have face represented 
whittled holes, and the number. of 
all day long—out- men he had killed. 
side the gates of There were eight. 
paradise—is a row, In such a gather- 
of all ages and both ing as this one be- 

































gexes, peeping comes aware that 
through. Inside the proper study of 


the gates, where mankind is man. 


IN THE STREETS OF CAIRO. 


shall we turn first? There was a certain 
Fatal indecision! swarthy Ethiopian 


















JAPANESE ACROBATS. 


We are caught up 
and hurried along, 
and only come toa 
pause before *‘ Fair 
Japan,” where on a 
little platform out- 
side the tea-house 
is ranged a group 
of performers, in 
gay -colored gowns. 

The shouters for 
the shows are a 
unique and by no 
Ieans unimportant 
part of the Midway, 
where we shall 
chiefly amuse our- 


selves. The chief requisites are a sonorous and carrying 
voice, some peculiarity of person, a nimble wit and a cane. 
It seems to be an article of the code that none shall run 


down a rival show, only extol his own. 


Several times a days there is an amusing sight to be seen 
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who wore wrapped 
about himself an 
orange robe _ bor- 
dered with brown. 
He might have step- 
ped from one of the 
pictures in the Art 
Gallery or from the 
burning sands of 
Africa. You looked 
on him, and imme- 
diately your imagi- 
nation wove a tale. 
He was never seen 
save at sundown; 
then he appeared 
alone, majestic, re- 
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mote. Ife would lean against a pillar or pause on a bridge, 
and immediately he made a picture; the color of that 
robe is a thing to dream on. 

It is interesting on our side to see what interests the 


strange peoples gathered here. 


You. find them oftener 


DREAMLAND AND THE SPHINX. 


and in greater numbers, climbing 
the steps at the back of the Electric 
Tower than in any other place. 
One day a troupe of twenty Indians 
climbed the stairs from base to 
dome. One fancied that in that 
dizzy experience their color paled 
Pe even under their paint! 

efore the climb began we noticed 
two squaws each with a papoose 
tied to her back, lingering modestly 
at the dour. <A buck brave with 
beads and feathers bought two 
tickets for the elevator, and beck- 
oning tothe lady of his choice took 
her with him to the roof. The 
other squaw went sadly away and 
seated herself disconsolately on the 
stairs, nor would she take a ticket 
for herself; if she could not go as 
she desired she would not go at all 
—a true womabp, after all. 

The ‘‘Esquimo Village” 
at the extreme end of the 
Midway is built toresemble 
aniceberg. It has perched 
on it stuffed Arctic birds, 
and in acrevice part way 
up many times a day an 
Esqnimo clad in his furs 
appears. He has the jolli- 
est little brown face, and 
when he smiles and shows 
a glittering row of ivory 
teeth, you smile, too. He 
has none of the stolidity 
commonly associated with 
the residents of the Arctic 
circle. He makes all sorts 
of strange cries and, no 
doubt, imagines he excels 
the regular showman, as in- 
deed he does, for when he 
comes to terra firma and 
shows how he can use the 
long, sinuous whip such as 
is peeded for a dog-team, 
smiling all the time, you 
follow him into his iceberg 
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THE MUSIC OF THE EAST. 


jast because he is such a merry fellow that you iike him. nature of their office. 


At one show a telegraph boy was delivering a message to 
In fact, little English 
was known there, and that telegram passed up and down 


a fat woman who spoke no English. 
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the street; no one could read it. 
All the people became excited, and 
tinally a woman who read English 
got hold of it and, having mastered 
it, put it into French for the benefit 
of the eager, anxious crowd. A 
hush fell on them all as its purport 
became known, and each looked 
into the others face as who should 
say, “‘ How shall it be done.” The 
telegram read, ‘Remit forty dol- 
lars.”” The revelry in Cairo streets 
was checked. 

If one wishes to know how it 
feels to ride un a camel’s back to 
the first cataract in the Nile, he 
may practise at Buffalo. It seems 
as if it were a toss-up between a 
bucking broncho and acamel, with 
odds in favor of the broncho, as 
one would be apt to get through 

with it sooner and enjoy 

the solidity of the ground. 
Speaking of bronchos 
brings us directly to the 
streets of Mexico, and very 
picturesque they are with 
their booths and little 
theatre. There you may 
sec a sturdy little Mexican 
boy play tricks with his 
poodle, his sole expression 
when addressing the dog 
being, “ Hi, Monkey.” But 
it is the bull-fight which 
really draws everybody. 
Once seated in the arena 
you are half tormented 
with the doubt if after all 
it may not be revolting, 
but you stay resolved to 
see it out anyway. The 
regular entry is made by 
the alguacil tirst, on horse- 
back, then by the cuadrilla 
or little troop of banderil- 
eros and matador. The 
picadores are elitninated 
on account of the cruel 
The bulls used in this arena are not 


the small black Andalusian bulls one reads of, but great 
raw-boned brown creatures with a curious circle of lighter 
hair around their eyes. They alsulutely and entirely refuse 
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to fight. They will not even bellow, but every effort is put 
forth to scramble over the high board fence and return 
to their peaceful pen, where they may be seen reposing, by 
looking down froin the first platform of the Electric Tower. 
One feels sorry for the matador, who is a famous man in 
Mexico. He tries his best to stir up the bull to some show 
of spirit, but the creature took a buffet in the face without 
the least show of resentment. The audience takes it good- 
naturedly, calling out occasionally 
“Time,” or “Oh, let the buli go 
home, he’s tired,” or some other 
cheerful amenity. The fact is 
proved that if you wish a regular 
bull-fight you must have it cruel, 
and as we won't have cruelty 





A SOUDANESE CHIEF. 


we must not be dissat- 
isfied with the result. 
Outside the arena in 
the streets themselves 
there is much_ to 
amuse and entertain. 
Did you ever eat a 
Mexican tamale? You 
can get them here, 
and dulce and most 
decorative painted 
drinking-cups. Opals, 
too, with their myste- 
rious charm captivate 
the eye, and Mexican 
hats with their peaked 
crowns always have 
a group of purchasers. 
Wandering along 
ore comes to the 
“Trip to the Moon,” and embarks, with many others 
on the airship ‘“‘Luna.” Just how the trip is accom- 
plished one cannot say, for ’tis largely done in darkness, 
but why complain of this when in the end you are safely 
landed on the Moon herself? There you explore her mar- 
vellous caves and grottoes, you take part in the revels of 
her Queen, you see the dwellers there, pigmies and 
giants, and, emerving once more on enrth, having 
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IN ‘THE BEAUTIFUL ORIENT... 


THE DELINEATOR. 


doll, tied up in papoose fashion and bound with a ribbon 
of pink or blue to show its sex. These incubators look 
like glass show-cases; each baby has its own, and the tem- 
perature is kept at an even rate, so that these little beings 
sent untimely into this draughty world shall not take 4 
chill. A visitor asked, ‘‘Why try to save such mites?" 
The attendant returned, “Julius Caesar was such a one;” 
he seemed to think the remark unanswerable. but as 
Richard II]. was such another, the question is still open 
for discussion, 

In all the shows on the Midway the thing which seems 
inost interesting and which is still most characteristic of 
each people is the dancing. Curiously enough, in the 
most barbarous nations—if we may be permitted the use 
of such a term—there is a certain similarity to be seen in 
the scheme of the 
dance. Take, for 
instance, the war 
dances of the Amer- 
ican Indians as given 
in the Ceremonial 
House, and compare 
them with dances 
given by the Hawaii- 
ans in their petticoats 
inade of thatching. 
Go next to ‘ Darkest 
Africa” and _ here, 
too, you will see the 
same rythmic move- 
ment with stampings 
and twistings, which 
seem to be the first 
strugglings of a primi- 
tive people toward the 
poetry of motion. 
The most interesting 
dance, if dance it may 
be called, is that given 
by the Cingalese in 
“The Beautiful Ori- 
ent.” They call it the 
stick dance, and the 
marvelous = precision 
with which they 
strike together the 
short sticks with 
which each dancer is 
fitted, and the agility 
and accuracy they 
have attained, make it most agreeable to see. The clapping 
of hands is also an almost unvarying accompaniment, and it 
is a pity that it is not better appreciated that native music 
adds more to the interest of a performance than a band of 
young women in white shirt-waists and sailor hats, or a 
piano presided over by a young person in a pompadour 

roll. If after visiting “Darkest Africa,” whose 
inhabitants carry ont the darkness on their coal- 


SHIPS OF THE DESERT. 





visited a planet, you disturb yourself no longer about 
Mars, even if its inhabitants are red. 

We cannot pass the ‘‘infant incubators” without visit- 
ing these mites of humanity, struggling so hard to remain 
on this strenuvus globe. There each one lies like a waxen 


black countenances, you cross the Midway and go into the 
* Old Plantation,” you will have a study in evolution. The 
swing of the cakewalk is only an outcome of the African 
dance around the fire or in celebration of a victory. 

‘If you would see the most charming design pussible 





HEAVY GUN DRILL. 


for a Summer home, go 
through the house which 
has been built in ‘Fair 
Japan.” In this climate 
one would almost have 
to bux up such a delicate 
affair to preserve it from 
Winter storms, but it 
would give many ideas as 
to the use of sliding walls, 
methods of ventilation, 
the use of bamboo, and 
finally the charm of not 
overcrowding with’ fur- 
niture, which is quite a 
revelation to the West- 
ern mind. As for the 
bed, minus sheets and 
blankets, consisting only 
of mats laid on the floor, 
and for covers an affair 
like half a horse-collar 
fitted to a comfortable, 
the collar part to come 
about your neck—why 
perhaps this might not 
suit a back accustumed 
to springs and mattresses. 
The pillow, like a narrow 
curved footstool, sup- 
ports the neck, the head 





WAITING FOR THE SNAPSHOT. 
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taking care of itself. It looks coo] but comfortless. Of 
a hot afternoon no place is cooler than the little theatre 
in Japan, with its storks and chrysanthemums. Geta 
bag of rice cakes freshly baked by a silk-robed Japanese 
and take a seat. The acrobats performing here have 
an entirely new set of acts, and if you want to see what 
can be done by practice, with the toes, a little man in 
pale-blue robes will show you how a paper umbrella 
can be played with much more delicately and daintily 
than you or I could do it with our hands. If you are 
tired when you come out, the temptation to step into 
one of the fascinating jinrikishas is quite irresistible. 
The bodies of these little carriages are lacquered and 
painted in gayly colored birds and flowers; the top, 
which one may elevate at pleasure, is lined with flow- 
ered stuff, so that when you are once in one, with a 
sturdy coolie in front of you, you almost feel like 
“Madam Butterfly’ herself, or a figure from a fan. 

The seats so convenient and numerous are occupied 
at lunchtime by groups of people who wisely and eco- 
nomically brought a lunch from home. The members 
of one such group were contentedly refreshing them- 
selves from a large paper bag marked “ chicken-food,” 
indifferent to or unaware of the smiles of the passers- 
by. One great merit of the meals to be had on the 
grounds is the unvarying excellence of the coffee, which 
enables one to stand the fatigue of unlimited sight-seeing 





THE MIDWAY FROM ‘' FAIR JAPAN.’” 


as no other beverege can. While we are on the subject of food 
we must refer to the wonderful exhibits made by the numerous 
food companies which have come into prominence during the 
last few years. They are all anxious to have their wares tasted, 
and one wag asserts that it is possible to get a good meal gratis, 
if you only know down just which aisle to begin, so as not to 
get the courses mixed. 

There is amusement to be had in watching the‘visitors use the 
new sanitary drinking fountains. If you are unskilful in marip- 
ulating them, a washed face may be included in your efforts to get 
a drink. 

Ilow do the visitors see the Exposition? Why according to 
their tastes. Matde and Harry see it very contentedly in each 
others eyes, seated on a bench and quite_unconscious of time 
and space. The farmer seesiit'inethe Agricultural Building and 


the stock yards, and then in the 
Midway. The artistic soul, starved 
in some remote town, breathes full 
draughts of life here, for with every 
day the wonderful character of the 
art work seems more apparent, and 
in the pictures is a liveral educa- 
tion. The visitors from the far 
West, who do not mind stepping 
across the continent for a week’s 
visit, are here in large numbers. 
Two men pausing to rest on a shady 
bench fell into conversation. After the merits of the 
Exposition had been discussed from different standpoints 
one said to the other, ‘‘where do you come from?” 
“South Dakota. Where do you?” ‘Nebraska. We've 
been here four days, but must start for home to-morrow 
night.” Neither of them wasted a thought on the miles 
that had been travelled. They wanted to see what 
the United States had to show; so they came. 

Children were ever few and far between. Yet 
one little chap managed to get lost for a few 
moments, and so engaging was he that we wished 
it might have been prolonged. Looking out over 
Mirror Lake we were brought to attention by hear- 
ing a youthful voice say, ‘‘ Will you please help 
me find Mamma?” A little figure under a Mex- 
ican hat looked trustfully up, and in answer to 
the question ‘‘What is your mamma’s name?” 
said ‘Why, Lucy dear.’’ Upon further question- 
ing he was quite sure she had no names but 
these, so we tried another tack. 

‘“ What is your father’s name?” 

‘* Why, papa, course.” 

“Yes, 1 know, but what is his other name?” 
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“Why, Will dear.” 

‘“Now what is your name?’ 

“Oh, I’m just Willy.” 

This seemed final, but 
another essay. 

‘What do people who come to see 
your father call him?” 

“Judge!” 

The clear eyes seemed to regard 
our gropings with wonder, but just 
then he was pounced upon and borne 
away, presumably by ‘Lucy dear,” 
and we were left to wonder of what 
judicial mansion he was an ornament. 

The American people, intent in sightseeing, always want 
to see everything, and if anything not down on the bill 
comes along so much the better. We noticed one morn- 
ing a well dressed man and woman walking about looking 
at the grounds and followed by a slowly growing crowd. 
We joined the ranks. On inquiring whom we were follow- 


’ 


we made 


A BIT OF VENICE. 
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ing, our next neighbor made answer: ‘‘ Young Mr. and 
Mrs. A , mentioning two members of a wealthy family. 
We dropped back thinking that much money was not alto- 
gether an unmixed good, if the fact of what was invisible 
made them objects of such interest that they could not 
simply amuse themselves like other human beings, unnoticed 
and in peace. 

For pure, satisfying enjoyment nothing excels that half 
hour between daylight and dark, while the sunset glow still 
lingers in the western sky. Back of the Electric Tower an 
Italian with a musical voice bids you come and enter a 
gondola and make a circuit of the grounds. You will do 
well to follow his advice and step into the stately black 
boat with its picturesque boatman in blue. He will push 
you through the winding canals with the curious motion 
given by taking a step forward and pushing against the oar. 
In nv way can you see to better advantage the buildings 
with their charming color, the gleaming statuary set among 
the trees and the emerald grass clothing the banks, and 























GYPSIES. 


ever in the distance the golden 
goddess standing against the 
sky. You pass under num- 
erous little bridges, and on 
each and every one some pass- 
er-by pauses to watch your 
going. Most picturesque of all 
the tour is when you come 
out on Mirror Lake, with 
vine-covered pergola on your 
right, and beds of flowers on 
your left, and before you the 
superb Triumphal Bridge. This 
is a scene which crystallizes in 
the memory. The “Standard 
Bearers” topping the four col- 
umns of the bridge stand ont 
in high relief against the rosy 
clouds, ‘ithe decoration be- 
tween the columns of the great 
disks with waving banners and 
streamers adds to the holiday 
aspect, and on the air are borne the strains from a band 
playing on the Plaza. As you pass beneath the bridge, 
through the magic grottoes, as they are called, your bost- 
man begins to sing something from Troratore or Lucia, 
and when you come out onee more into the Summer 
evening, you see, high above the) Electric Tower the first 
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glimmering evening star set amid golden and rosy clouds. 

All too soon is the mile and a hulf of waterway floated 
over, and you return to the landing place, to be asked by 
the smiling Italian, ‘‘Did you enjoy yourself?” Indeed, 
it seems part of the “crier’s” business after getting 
you in to a show, to ask you on coming out if you enjoyed 
what you saw. There was but one grumbler. A stout 
woman protested because some of the Indian women were 
not sitting in their stifling pens, weaving blankets or paint- 
ing pottery. in accordance with the representations of the 
programme. 

Everybody seems of one mind with regard to the manner 
of spending the time between eight and eight-thirty. 
They all stroll slowly toward the Esplanade, that splendid 
court with its fountains on each hand backed by the 
stately buildings dedicated to the Government and Horti- 
culture, with the gay and graceful pergolas and the fine 
Triumphal Bridge. The Esplanade once gained, all faces 
are turned toward the Electric Tower, the presiding spirit 
of the show, and the crowds peacefully wait till dusk 





THE FASCINATING GONDOLA. 


settles down, some seated, some strolling, a markedly intel- 
ligent and well-dressed body of men and women. The 
minutes are happily spent, for one of the bands is playing 
near at hand, the air is fragrant with banks of flowers, 
and numerous fountains are plashing. The statues become 
dimmer in the half-fading light, and then you notice a 
glow which follows every curve and arch of every build- 
fing from foundation to point of roof. The Tower itself 
glows like a gem, and this increases and increases until 
the glow becomes pure yellow light, and one of the marvels 
of the century shimmers before your delighted eyes. A 
sigh echoed from thousands of lips shows that every spec- 
tator is as delighted as you. The beauty of this illumina- 
tion can no more be 
painted in words than 
can the delicate scales 
which form the buttertly’s 
wing be worked in wools. 

Every visit that you pay 
brings out new beauty of 
form and color, and the 
general effect once im- 
pressed on the mind you 





have more time to study 
and admire the wealth of 
detail, of which not one 
point has been slurred. 

As you sit and see in 
front, beside, behind you, 
touching the very skies 
it seems, this fairy tracery 
of light, the heat and bur- 
den of the day are quite 
forgotten, and that deep gratification born of objects of 
beauty fills your being. Pride, patriotism and loyalty can- 
not help finding a place in your feelings as you look about 
and say to yourself, “It is good to be an American; I am 
proud of my country.” When after much study you ask 
yourself, What is the crowning glory of this wonderful 
Exposition? in your heart you feel it is the beauty of the 
buildings and their matchless color. They harmonize with 
every day, be it sunlight or cloudy; the sky line is a joy, 
and from every point of view the prospect enchants. It 
opens a world of thought in the 
application of color to architec- 
ture. 

Though we entered by the Mid- 
way and rejoiced with its gayety 
and dash, we must on saying 
‘“‘good-by ” tu our greatest picture 
of progress, take with us what is 
highest and best. No one can 
read unmoved the simple words 
so tellingly employed, which dedi- 
cate the Exposition to our fore- 
fathers: 





TO THE EXPLORERS AND 
PIONEERS WHO BLAZED 
THE WESTWARD PATH OF 
CIVILIZATION, TO THE SOL- 
DIERS AND SAILORS WHO 
FOUGHT FOR FREEDOM AND 
FOR PEACE, AND THE CIVIC 
HEROES WHO SAVE A 
PRICELESS HERITAGE. 


These inscriptions—for there is 
a nnmber of them—are placed in 
conspicuous positions on the Sta- 
dium, on the Propylwa, on the 
Triumphal Bridge and on the 
walls of many of the buildings. 
They were composed by Mr. Rich- 
ard Watson Gilder, of New York City, and, besides their 
scholarly character, go straight to the heart, and the 
onlooker feels how small a part he plays beside those 
‘““who in the deadly mine, on stormy seas, in the fierce 
breath of the furnace and in all perilous places working 
ceaselessly to bring to their fellow men comfort, susten- 
ance and the grace of life.” 

As we turn and look for the last time on all this beauty, 
we regret that it cannot be perpetuated, and that the 
festival air cannot be spread more broadly over work-a- 
day conditions. Yet there has been gained through this 
actual showing an idea of the extent and power of Ameri- 
can resources, wealth and progress that could be learned 
in no other way. The 
mission of the Exposition 
will have been fulfilled, if 
‘‘the century now begun 
may unite in the bonds of 
peace, knowledge, good- 
will, friendship and noble 
emulation all the dwell- 
ers on the continents and 
islands of the New World.” 





66 UCH distractions as those of last vacation,” said 
Phebe, with decision, “are not to be thought 
of. Two months at a gay Summer resort may 
be pleasant, but do not perceptibly advance a 
literary career.” 

N As her devotion to her brother included her 
acting for love as his secretary, he gave her 
considerable latitude of comment. 

‘‘The Adirondacks,” he began hopefully. 

‘“Now, Horace, you know you would go about all day 
with a gunor a fishing-rod, and talk to the guides all night. 
and never look at a pen! 
It would do well enough 
if you were not pledged 
for that historical novel 
next Winter.” 

‘““Ah,” said he with a 
twinkle, for he did not 
take his career as seri- 
ously as she did, “you 
insinuate that I may be 
led with a string to pick 
cherries. But I warn 
you, woman, not to call 
me dilettante, as my ex- 
asperated publisher did 
the other day, or our 
relations will becoine 
strained!” 

“Tt have found just the 
very place for you.” 

‘‘T thought so,” in a 
murmur. 

“Tt is,” unheeding 
him, “healthful and pic- 
turesque; and, besides, 'a 
quiet spot where you can 
collect and arrange your 
notes in peace,” and so 
on and so on, while he 
leaned back and closed 
his eyes. 

He was disposed, how- 
ever, to agree with her 
for the first week after 
his arrival at “ Brattle's.” 
An old farm-house, he 
found it, with a wide 
veranda running about 
its circumference, and: 
situated in the heart of a. 
rugeedly beautiful moun- 
tain region. Remote from 
railroad or telegraph line, \ 
the natives, solemnly ru- A 
minant as their own cat- ; 
tle, might have been 
Buddhists counting upon 
numerous reincarnations 
in which to finish such 
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daily pursuits as ploughing or cutting firewood. When 
Horace tramped three miles for his mail, the postmaster 
after some casual, ineffective poking about in corners, said 
easily: ‘I guess Todd Lumpkins done took your letters by 
mistake with hisn. He’ll bring em back all right next 
week.” And Pick Brattle, the landlord, whose habit it 
was to regard his interlocutor with wide bovine gaze for 
quite half a minute before speaking, said: *‘ Them boys 
done lef your trunk at the deppo, Mr. Townley; but | 
reckon some other boarder ‘ll come along and fetch it. 
Bound to git here some time. Thar ain’t no hurry.” 
‘“‘Thar ain’t no hurry,” Horace contentedly repeated to 
himself, while he divided time between admiring scenery 
and studying human types. Then his conscience woke 
up with a start and reproached him with the favoring cir- 
cumambient quiet; and he unpacked a case of books and 
settled down to the business of reading, selecting, making 
notes and saturating himself generally with a Renaissance 
atmosphere for his contemplated romance. The peaceful 
veranda shaded by great chestnuts; the constant soothing, 
rippling and murmuring 
of the creek near by 
flowing over its rocky 
deeps and shallows, were 


conducive to. steady 
work, which, indeed, 
progressed apace. Then 


suddenly announced the 
landlord, after a_pro- 
longed unwinking stare 
at his guest: ‘‘Thar’s a 
Jot more comin’ to-mor- 
row.” Horace winced. 
“What sort of people?” 
he speculated unhope- 
fully; and was relieved 
to find the new arrivals 
in this out-of-the-way, 
unfashionable nook. sur- 
prisingly pleasant. They 
were & sportsman or two; 
sone young married 
couples; girls in shirt- 
waists, armed with cam- 
eras and bright eyes; 
and a few children fairly 
civilized, for as Pick 
Brattle remarked: “I 
ain’t no use for kids 
when they’s too spiled, 
and then they got to 
git.” So Horace, reas- 
sured, committed the 
event to chance, which 
played him presently a 
scurvy trick. 

The next morning as 
he arranged himself com- 
fortably in his shaded 
corner of the veranda 
with table and _ books, 
out swarmed from the 
doorway various grace- 
ful, white-clad figures 
with chairs and = such 
flutterings and preenings 
and perchings and re- 
perchings as would have 
become a flock of pigeons. 


‘NOTHING COULD 
BE WORSE FOR 


YOU THAN A PRETTY 
YOUNG WIDOW.”’ 





‘“*FOR, WHILE ON ONE HAND, 
MISTRESS BEATRIX 
IN SCARLET RIBBONS 
STEPPED DOWN THE 
STAIRCASE.” 


* Now,” said briskly a girl in a blue shirt-waist, ‘‘Let us 
begin our Summer’s reading at once. ‘Tommy,’ will be so 
much better than gossip while we work. Oh, Mr. Townley, 
I hope we don’t distarb you. Won't you join us?” 

He murmured an excuse and fled to his room, whose front 
windows, alas! let in their voices clearly. Then to the 
other side of the veranda came presently a married couple 
who swung a hammock from pillar to pillar. and it appeared 
that the Evil One had inspired them also with an intention 
of reading aloud. ‘If we are systematic we shall get 
through quite a library this season,” said the wife brightly, 
while ler spouse disposed his muscular length as a net’s 
creaking uncertainties permitted. ‘‘ Would you not prefer 
Richurd Carvel to Henry Esmond?” she inquired, and “I 
should not,’ he answered promptly, procuring him from 
Horace a moment’s forced respect. Vouk infatuation for 
Thackeray!” she laughed, but plunged dutifully into the 
details of Father Holt’s Jacobite plot. At the other win- 
dow was a swell in the tide of preliminary chatter. ‘Wait 
a minute, dear. Don’t begin until Betty shows me this 
Battenberg stitch. Ought this thread join that? Oh. yes; 
now go on.” The reader, who had a shrill voice and a 
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monotonous manner, Jaunched herself upun the adventures 
and the astounding inventions of Mr. Thomas Sandys. 
Within, the distracted author in the midst of this cross- 
fire held to his position gallantly. ‘‘I cannot risk sun- 
stroke on the lawn at this hour, even if the children were 
not playing there, and it would be endless journeying to 
and from the grove with ell these heavy books. Also, I 
should inevitably leave the ones I most need, and find there 
besides a couple or two flirting. No; if Cesar could dic- 
tate with precision on a half-a-dozen subjects at onee, an 
ordinary man should be able to concentrate his mind on 
one.” And he withdrew his attention sternly from a voice 
introducing Lord Mohun and recalling as though from yes- 
terday Queen Anne’s England, and betook himself once 
more to the pages of Vasari. It should be easy to conjure 
up some image of Michelangelo as he was in the flesh; 
spare, well-shaped, full projecting temples, nose disfigured 
bv Torregiani’s brutality; this was a Prince of Art; but, 
unfortunately, the reader knew Sentimental Tommy so much 
better that the statement floating to him that Tommy 
and the saying of ‘art for art’s sake’ were in the streets 
looking for each other evoked a very different picture. 
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Then he closed that ear resolutely and took note of Nic- 
colo Macchiavelli’s ingenuous comment upon the beautiful 
opportunity missed so weakly by Baglioni of Perugia of 
treacherously seizing and making way with his trusting 
suzerain, Pope Paul. Curious standards, those of Ji Prin- 
cipe. A vision began to form itself of the Vatican Square 
and Cesare Borgia, twenty-five years old, royally handsome, 
splendid of physique, amazing all Rome by fighting there 
within barriers against six wild bulls; but, the voice which 
described Lord Castlewoou’s fatal duel, paused to remark: 
“He deserved it,” and a discussion ensued which drove 
Cesare from the field. Next, Horace was smiling in spite 
of hiinself, for on the other side Tommy in squeaky tones 
prayed publicly against the clergyman who would have 
prayed else for the now torpid ‘juvenile’ prodigals; 
and trenchantly inquired as to his own particular tempt- 
ress of rank: “Oh, why cumbereth she the earth!” 
The lady who had now taken up this tale was Mrs. 
Sorrell, the pretty little widow he had talked with last 
night. He could wish, he thought mildly, that they ail 
pronounced Scotch dialect better; then he once more de- 
voted himself to medieval Italian politics. To ponder over 
the Prior of San Marco, that was his present affair, and 
the vexed question of the appeal (prevented by him) of the 
condemned Palleski to the Grand Council. ‘It fared ill 
with him after that,” says the Secretary. It must have 
vexed that scholar and others to hear of hvlocaust made of 
valuable editions of Virgil and Dante at the now restrained 
Carniva’. ‘*Guicciardini says,” he read on, but uselessly, 
for D..k Steele, redolent of burnt sack, was now visiting 
Henry Esmond in Newgate, and the Christian Hero (per- 
sonated by Mr. Gibbs) had excellent lungs. Our student 
was reduced to poring over Guicciardini, elbows on table 
and fingers in ears; but, stil], this did not keep out a burst 
of laughter from those who enjoyed the villain Cathro’s 
discumfiture over Francie Crabb’s cropped poll. 

Thus day by day grew matters worse with Horace, as fam- 
iliar characters and episodes continuously obtruded them- 
selves upon his mind’s stage. For, while on one hand, Mis- 
tress Beatrix in scarlet ribbons stepped down the staircase 
taper in hand, lighting up her beauty for Cousin Harry; on 
the other was enchanting child’s play in the Den where the 
heather was on fire and Stroke’s fateful whispers went 
hissing into loyal ear. ‘* The MacKenzies are waiting. And 
Lochiel has twa hunder spearsmen. Young Kinurdie’s 
ettling to come out; and I meet Lord Airlie when the 
moon rises at the Luups o’ Kenny. Auld Bradwardine’s as 
spunky as ever, and there's fifty wild Highlandmen lying 
ready in the muckle Cave of Clova.” ‘Michty me!” 
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ejaculated Corp. as well he should who was shortly to be 
knighted en masse as Corp of Corp, Muckle Kenny, Red 
MacNeil, Andrew Ferrara, and the Master of Inverquharity: 
who learned to listen awed to ‘“Jouk, Sir Joseph, and I'll 
blaw you into posterity’’; who besought his ‘royal scone” 
to “weep not’; who condemned Grizel as a ‘ haughty 
onion” when the “limmer winna” do homage to ‘ his 
leech”; and who is left at last ‘‘ gey lonesome” without 
his ** Methinks.” Nor could musty old-time chronicle of 
Guelph or Ghibelline, or even magnificent, picturesque 
Cardinal Ippolito himself hold out with any degree of suc- 
cess against: ‘Cheep one single cheep, an it will be thy 
hinmost, methinks! ” 

There came a very climax of confusion one morning 
when Horace sought to fasten his attention upon Nardi, 
while Frank Castlewood was discovering Beatrix’s note 
in the EFikon Basilike and the gentle Battenbergers bhe- 
tween interludes of “Oh, I've dropped my thimble”: 
‘““Lend me your scissors a moment”: ‘* How do you finish 
this off?” were making more than usually wild work of 
“A gey toom wime,” ‘ sackets,” ‘* besoms,” *‘ chiels,” 
“bairns,” “ilka ane,” and: ‘‘Oh, what is a blethering 
gowk?” Mrs. Sorrell asked in whimsical despair. Then he 
deliberately struck his colors and prepared to treat resolu- 
tion. ‘Thar ain’t no hurry,” he quoted defiantly, and put 
his books and papers away neatly and for the season finally. 
A new chapter was begun outside: ‘‘Came Gavinia, a bur- 
gess of the besieged city along the South Shore of the 
Silent Pool,” and the ferocious Jacobite, aged ten, lying 
among the cabbages because there was a price upon his 
head, muttered: ‘‘ Methinks she cometh to her damn.” 
‘* No.” said Mr. Townley, emerging from the doorway, ‘ he 
cometh from his damn.” ‘tI hoped he would,” said Mrs. 
Sorrell, demurely. 

‘““Tf you will permit me,” he said, taking her book, ‘I 
may be able to wrestle with this dialect. My grandmother 
was a Scotchwoman, and I was brought up on Sir Walter. 
Then you Jadies will have all your time for vour lace-work.” 

When Phebe, at a Jater period, examined his inadequate 
notes, he pleaded: ‘I know that I was born idle, and that 
I frequently achieve idleness. But, this time, Phabe, it 
was thrust upon me.” Her look continuing to condemn, 
he added: ‘‘It might have been worse, you know. Your 
poor brother might have had to listen to some of the sea- 
son’s phenomenal successes. Suppose—suppose it had been 
‘Solomon Bayrum,’ or ‘To Take and To Keep!’”’ 

‘‘Nothing could be worse for you than a pretty young 
widow!” said Phobe, severely; and this unkind opinion 
she maintains. 


XN TOAST 


By FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN. 


N moorland meadows by the sea, 
From heaps of hay new-mown, 
With every Summer breeze to me 
Delicious draughts are blown. 


BREATHE the fragrance of the rose 
The moorland gypsy flower; 
| taste the honey gift that goes 
To make the clover’s dower; 





UT most I like the perfume fine 
Pressed from the long, sweet grass 
And poured like a transparent wine 
Into the day’s clear glass. 


HE ocean murmurs far away, 

And drowsing here | think 

It is the mermaids there who say: 
‘Here’s to your good health; drink!” 





STRAWBERRY SPRAYS FOR CENTRE-PIECES, TEA-CLOTHS, ETC. DESCRIBED IN "FANCY STITCHES AND EMBROIDERIES." 





BLACKBERRY DESIGN, SUITABLE FOR REPEAT BORDER. DESCRIBED IN “FANCY STITCHES AND EMBROIDERIES.'* 
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FANCY STITCHES AND EMBROIDERIES. 


By EMMA HAYWOOD. 


[ Mrs. HAYWOOD WILL WILLINGLY FURNISH ANY FURTHER INFORMATION OR DESIGNS DESIRED. 


LETTERS TO HER MAY BE ADDRESSED 


CARE OF THE EDITOR OF THE DELINEATOR. | 


Many of our readers having asked for a strawberry 
design, the colored illustration and instructions for work- 
ing should prove very acceptable. 

Frait is not a good subject for embroidery, but the straw- 
berry is one of the exceptions that prove the rule, partly 
on account of the fact that blossom and fruit flourish 
on the parent stem at the same time and also because the 
fruit itself offers sufficient variety in coloring in its various 
stages of development. The tender greens, merging into 
pink, that shades to red in the half-ripened fruit, are par- 
ticularly effective. 

As this subject seems to be a very attractive as well as 
an appropriate one for a centre-piece, we have given in 
outline the method of arranging for that purpose the 
sprays on the colored plate. To anyone with even a slight 
knowledge of drawing it ought to be an easy matter to 

repare in working size the design indicated. 
The illustration is reduced from a centre- 
piece twenty-three inches in diam- 
eter, but these dimensions can be 
increased or decreased at pleas- 
ure by adding to or taking 
away from the number of 
sprays or by placing them 
farther apart or some- 
what nearer together. 

It may be noted 
that only the sprays 
shown on the col- 
ored plate are 
used on the cen- 
tre-piece. After 
drawing adouble 
circle of the re- 
quired size, al 
lowing one inch 
between the cir- 
cles as a guide, 
take a pencil and 
wave the lines 
as shown ip the 
drawing; then 
fil in the bars, 
leaving about three- 
quarters of an inch 
between them. This 
done, there remains 
only to trace the outlines 
of the sprays on the col- 
ored plate and _ transfer 
them to the positions indicat- 
ed on the reduced outline sketch. 
This is simple enough on account 
of the sprays being exactly working size. . 

If, after being carefully prepared in 
pencil, the drawing is inked over, the 
lines will show through the linen and can 
be gone over with a medium-hard pencil. Should the linen be 
too heavy toshow through, place it against the window pane. 
When all is ready for working, if the coloring on the plate 
is studied and followed, success is assured. here 
the same spray is repeated it will not be necessary or 
even advisable to repeat exactly the shading, but the feel- 
ing of it should be mastered and then a little variety in- 
troduced. 

For the blossoms a very pale shade of lemon in place of 
dead white shows up well on the linen. This can be 
shaded into very pale green, with deep-yellow French 
knots for the stamens. The leaves are generally of a cool 
green with a dash of a yellower shade here and there. 
The berries are of a rich red, not too dark, shading into 
yellow and green. - The material used for working is 
filo floss-—-one strand. The little yellow marks on the 
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SKETCH OF CENTRE-PIECE 


berries are put on after the berry is otherwise finished. 

These sprays of strawberries can be put to many other 
uses; for instance, a pretty photograph-frame can be 
arranged from them. Such a frame was worked on a pale- 
blue satin ground of the color of the background of the 
colored plate. White linen is also often used for frames. 
There are many other articles such as blotters, folios, wall 
pockets, scarfs, tea-cloths and other decorative trifles in 
general use for which these sprays can be utilized. 

For greater convenience one can use a hoop frame in 
working; there need be no fear of spoiling the work in mov- 
ing it alongif ordinary care be exercised. The creases that 
are necessarily made can be smoothed out with a hot iron 
when the work is completed. To do this, lay the work 
face down on several thicknesses of cloth or a soft ironing 

blanket; then take a clean sponge dipped in cold water 
and dampen the back by passing it all over it. 

Iron at once until quite dry, but do not 

press too heavily, as it is not desir- 
able to flatten the work too 
much. | 


of the colored plate takes 

as its motive the black- , 
berry. The luxurious 
growth of this plant 

makes it far more 

decorative even 
than the straw- 
berry, while it pos- 
sesses the same 
advantage of car- 
rying the blos- 
som at the same 
time as the fruit. 
The large, bold 
leaves take on 
beautifal Au- 
tumn tints, and 
this can be nade 
much of in the 
selection of col- 
ors for working. 
The drawing as it 
stands makes a very 
pretty repeat border 
if the sections are re- 
versed: but again, with 
a slight knowledge of 
drawing, it would be easy 
to dissect it and make grace- 
ful sprays that can be turned to 
account for any of the purposes 
suggested for the strawberry design. The 
blossoms are often quite pink, an advan- 
tage on a white ground. 
his design is so constructed that it 
will serve equally well either in a vertical or horizontal posi- 
tion. It would supply a good border for asideboard cloth in 
the same set with the strawberry design, and would also make, 
a charming magazine cuver or folio blotter just as it stands. 
It can ve worked on almost any preferred material. 

It may also be suggested that this is an excellent study 
for those who prefer painting to embroidery, and can be 
reproduced in natural coloring or monochrome on silk or 
satin for a mouchoir-case or box top. There is no reason 
why it should not also serve for pyrography on leather or 
wood. This art is just now so popular that suitable designs 
for this style of decoration are much in demand. 

To revert to the subject of embroidery, we may note that 
the stitches employed in working are the well-known 
long-and-short stitch, stem stitch and French knots, The 
work is entirely solid forboth,of, the, designs, 


The monochrome atthe back |. " 
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THE CHILD’S DAY. 


A Series of Four Practical Papers by GRACE PECKHAM MURRAY, M. D. 


PaPER THirv.—THE CHILD AT PLAY. 


Constant activity, except when the child sleeps, is the nor- 
mal condition. Watch achild as he goes about unconscious 
of his aims and purposes, and you will see that every muscle 
in his body is in turn called into action, more quickly than 
if his aims were directed. He turns and twists his head 
upon his neck in every direction; he looks up and down; 
he shrugs his shoulders; his arms are Kept in motion like 
those of a windmill; he leans over forward and backward, 
from side to side; he bends his knees, jumps up and down 
and tries all manner of experiments in methods of pro- 
gression from walking on the palms of his hands with his 
feet in the air to walking on his toes or his heels, now 
sideways, now backward and now forward. At intervals 
he punctuates these performances by experiments in stone 
throwing or vaulting over posts and fences. In fact, he is 
the embodiment of perpetual motion, and the mother or 
norse fatigued with just seeing him going through these 
performances cries out in sheer desperation, ‘ Johnnie, 
can’t you keep still a minute,” and Johnnie as solemnly 
replies, ‘‘I don’t know, but I will try,” and the little fellow 
struggles against his healthful instincts, and for two min- 
utes represses his activities, only to resume them again 
with more vigor than ever. 

Such activity is the necessary accompaniment of healthy 
growth, and parents and teachers should recognize it as 
such and provide for its proper exhibition. Children are 
constantly under restraint when in the presence of their 
elders, for the admonitions are ever sounding in their ears, 
‘Do be still!’’ ‘“Oan’t you keep quiet a moment!” It is 
necessary, of course, to cultivate self-control in the child, 
but everyone who has the care of young children should 
discriminate between the cultivation of self-control and the 
repression of those instinctive muscular movements, com- 
mon to the young of aj! animals, by means of which the 
muscles are kept in play in such a manner as to promote 
their growth and power. ‘A nice, quiet child” is a phrase 
which, popularly interpreted, is one of commendation and 
praise. It may be for those who are in the vicinity of the 
child, but it does not speak well for his health. Turn the 
child with the big head, transparent skin, blue-veined fore- 
head out to play, making him romp and exercise, or else, 
beloved of the gods and too spiritual, he will pass to an 
early grave. It is unnatural for a child not to desire to 
play. The causes for such a condition should be carefully 
inquired into. 

CHILDHOOD'S GAMKS. 


It can be seen that the games of childhood are directed 
to two purposes: the one is toward physical development 
and the other toward mental development; very often the 
two are combined. Children are ingenious in inventing 
games and display a ar deal of imagination in so doing, 
especially those which have for their purpose mental devel- 
opment, such as games of memory, games developing the 
powers of balancing, skill and judgment. Analyze any of 
the many plays of childhood, and it will be seen that they 
have a special object. The cultivation of endurance, the 
expansion of the lungs, the exercise of the muscles, are all 
obtained by running and swimming. The walking on stilts, 
the balancing on the tops of fences, the climbing of trees, 
add a mental exercise to the physical and show the child 
how to measure and judge distances, to guage possibilities 
and to put forth a nicety of muscular action. The same is 
seen in the games of rolling hoop, spinning ton, skating 
and many others. Again, the competition and emulation 
in games develop another side of the child and tend to make 
him desire excellence in his movements and to obtain skill 
which will distinguish him from his fellows. The instincts 
of the child are as those of the animal in the direction 


*The preceding papers, ‘*The Child at Home,” and ‘The Child at 
School,” appeared in the numbers for March and June respectively. 
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which will give him an all-round development. It is often 
said, ‘‘ Johnnie soon tires of everything; he is no sooner 
engaged in one game than he desires another.’’ Before 
Johnnie is criticised it would be well to inquire into the 
cause. In the greater number of instances it will be found 
either that the boy has not the physical capacities for the 
games that he tries to play, or that they do not suit the 
sets of muscles which he feels the need of exercising. 
The child that has been running is ready to sit down 
awhile and play with toys. 

Play for the child and recreation for the adult have both 
the same end—change of occupation, in order that the 
whole human mechanism can have its turn in activity. 
The man who has heavy responsibilities desires to see a 
farce. The athlete gets his change in remaining quiet. 
The book-keeper looks forward to his release from the 
counting-room and his excursion into the country. The 
reason play is the chief occupation of the child is that 
the main business it has in hand is growth and develop- 
ment, and these can be obtained only by movement and 
activity, which will carry off the waste producta and pro- 
mote the use of the new materials which the blood brings 
to the upbuilding of the ultimate elements of which the 
tissues of the body are composed. The quickened heart- 
beat sends this new renewed blood more swiftly on its 
course; the quickened breathing supplies the needed 
oxygen in more generous measure that the blood may be 
relieved of impurities and again be fitted for its office of 
providing the wherewithal] for the supplies to the tissues. 


PARENTAL RESPONSIBILITY. 


Most parents take the care of their children too heavily. 
The care of a child can never be anything but a seriou: 
responsibility, but it need not be as burdensome as too 
many mothers make it. They are too much occupied in 
dressing and feeding the child. In the struggle to accom- 
plish the thousand and one things that an effete civiliza- 
tion has come to exact, mothers do not get the enjoyment 
out of their little ones that they should. They are glad 
to see them off to school, to send them out to play, and 
most delighted of all when they tuck them into their cribs 
and beds at night. Children should not be conscious of a 
continual espionage, but parents should know what the 
little ones are doing in their play. 

In the paper on the “Child at School” attention was 
directed to the fact that much that is taught in schoo! 
could be learned by the children out-of-doors as a pas- 
time, if what might be called “amusement instructors” 
were provided. The force and energy that a child is 
accustomed to spend in play might be turned in such 
channels as would greatly help him in the preparation 
not only of his muscles but of his mind for his life work. 
It requires no more, if as much, expenditure of nerve force 
for activity directed in a useful and purposeful way than 
is exhibited in the ordinary games of children. 

Pestalozzi, the great reformer of methods of education, 
gathered around him eighty mendicants, with whom he 
lived like a beggar, in order, he said, that he might teach 
beggars to live like men. He ate, slept and played with 
them, and he aroused such enthusiasm in them that when 
bedtime came they would beg him to go on with his teach- 
ing. The biographer of Froebel presents a lovely picture 
of him as a tall, spare man with flowing gray hair, leading 
the children to their games. The little ones from three to 
eight years of age going up the hil] two by two, marching, 
singing and dancing on theirway. Inthe Summer colonies. 
especially, it would be a great advantage if mothers could 
club together and employ a refined, well-educated person 
capable of amusing the children and directing their games. 
The nursery maid may do for the children while they still 
have to be wheeled about in baby carriages, but the little 
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ones would obtain a lifelong advantage from association 
with some refined and sympathetic person, who would 
order their exercises, read them stories and teach them 
how to observe and how to interpret that which they see. 


CHILDHOOD'S DANGERS. 


With all the possibilities, it is a marvel that so many 
children attain adult life with so few accidents. The igno- 
rance of the relation of things causes children to attempt 
that which they would not otherwise think of doing. It is 
this courage of ignorance that carriesthem through. There 
is great danger in younger children attempting those feats 
which they see and admire in the elder children. They 
climb, they vault, they walk over narrow planks beneath 
which yawns a chasm. Many mothers are like hens who 
have hatched ducklings. They stand clucking with mater- 
nal anxiety on the banks while their amphibious brood 
swim gayly off into the water. Who can depict the anxie- 
ties of the mother as she thinks of her child swimming or 
rowing or fishing, or playing with firecrackers, pistols, or 
venturing forth upon the first hunting expedition? It does 
very well for other people’s children to do such things, but 
each mother shrinks from having her own petted darling 
exposed to such unnecessary dangers. All boys and some 


girls are sure to do these things; they will take to them as 


the ducks do the water, and all the more surely if there is 
added to the danger the spice of prohibition. The mothers 
would better take the bull by the horns and, when the time 
comes that the child is old enough, have him taught the 
dangerous sports by someone who can give the proper 
training and instruct the child how to avoid the dangers 
and accidents which mey arise in connection with each. 

A child should not be nagged with unnecessary prohibi- 
tions. He should be reasoned with. It may be with some 
children that the arbitrary method is the better, but I 
cannot help feeling that if the matter is taken in hand in 
time that Johnnie will not tease and drawl out “ Why?” 
when told that he cannot do this or the other in his amuse- 
ments, nor need the mother answer autocratically, peremp- 
torily and with asperity, ‘‘ You cannot do it because I told 
you so, and that is enough! ” 

Aside from accidents, children are in danger from over- 
exertion in their plays and also from association with im- 
proper playmates. Children left to themselves instinctively 
regulate their pastimes so that they are not in danger of 
doing too much. It is when playing with older children, 
who are consequently able to do more, that they are liable 
to over-exertion. They are tempted to lift weights that 
are too heavy, to run races that will tax them too heavily, 
to carry burdens beyond their strength. Some children 
have borne the marks of such imprudent enterprises in 
maimed bodies throughout their lives. Hip joint and 
spinal disease not infrequently develop, and the parents 
are at a loss to account for such conditions. Ohildren are 
not apt to tell of their mischances in games, especially 
when they are the result of playing with older children, 
who would taunt them and make them believe that they 
were lacking in the honor which the unwritten code of 
cbildhood exacts as rigorously as that which on different 
lines is put in force in adult life. “Tell-tale” is as un- 
bearable an epithet to a child as ‘‘coward ” is to the man. 
To merit the appellation makes an outcast from the com- 
panionship of the other children. To be under the ban of 
suspicion of such a possibility is a dark trial, from which 
the child must extricate himself as speedily and as success- 
fully as possible to escape ostracism. 


THE CHiLD’S PLAYMATES. 


The child who grows up apart from other children 
misses something out of his life that cannot be replaced. 
Nevertheless, there may occur, through the evil influence 
of a playmate, a twist or warp in a child’s character which 
can never be removed. Childhood intimacies are very 
powerful] and are most difficult to regulate. Parents can- 
not be too careful in this matter. The next-door neighbor 
may be a most estimable and charming lady, but her little 
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son or daughter may be full of mischief and awaken ideas 
and notions in your child’s head that would otherwise 
have remained dormant. It is seldom that a child is in- 
nately malicious or does that in his play which would 
result in harm. It comes more often froin the lack of 
knowledge of the relation of things. The child that plays 
with matches and sets the house and barn on fire and 
destroys thousands of dollars’ worth of property has no 
idea of the possible consequences of his deed. His im- 
pulses arise from the aborigina] love of the four elements, 
earth, air, fire and water, for which he has an instinctive 
yearning. Whether alone or with companions, he turns to 
them. He gets close to Mother Earth in that most 
healthful of all children’s occupations, making mud 
pies. He enjoys at the same time the air, for he can- 
not grow or develop properly without plenty of it. The 
other two elements are the most bewitching of all. 
Fire, the mysterious, with its bright light, its magic art of 
causing whatever it approaches to vanish. Fire, a god 
adored and worshipped by some of the adult children of 
the race, is one of the most cempting playthings of child- 
hood. The bonfire, fireworks, the flash of the gun, who can 
describe their charm? The child must be severely burned 
to dreadit. Water is fascinating, enticing to a child, from 
the mud puddle by the roadside, the babbling brook in the 
forest, the broad pond or lake mirroring the blue sky or 
the majestic ocean itself, whose shining waves topple over 
in foam on the beach, advancing, retreating and yet advanc- 
ing, beckoning to the tiny worshippers as they stand on the 
beach with miniic sliovel and tiny pail, greeting each wave. 

It is not right for parents to speak harshly of other 
children or criticise them in the hearing of their own little 
ones. Much pain has been inflicted by the repetition of 
such strictures to the objects of them. The self-satisfied 
little midget, brimming full of conceit and a consciousness 
of her own superiority and righteousness, drawls out to 
her would-be companion, ‘“‘ My mother says that I am not 
to play with you,” adding the condemning reason with 
heartless candor of childhood. Then the little pariah 
becomes conscious for the first time of social] distinctions, 
the facts that praise and blame are the arbiters of fate. 
The little heart aches with the crushing revelation that 
there are Gardens of Eden from which slie is shut out and 
cannot enter because of flaming swords. 


THE CHILDREN'S OWN. 


It should never be forgotten that the principal and. im- 
portant occupation of children is their play. All other 
matters are incidental. If there are duties which from 
certain exigencies must be performed; if the child has not 
sufficient imagination himself to gild or sugar-coat the pill 
by making such exactions appear as play, it should be done 
for him. Play is the great lever whereby much of that 
which is best for the child can be done, with only pleasur- 
able sensations on his part. This great force of childhood 
is as mighty in fre as a Niagara. The energy may 
sweep past into the tranquil reaches of the river of adult 
life, representing only a phase or a spectacle, or it 
may be harnessed to the machinery of life and turn out the 
most astounding and wonderful results. 

The proper directing of the play of the child touches its 
development in every direction. Yet much of the play of 
the child is beneficial to it from its abandon and its un- 
conscious exhibition of force. If a child feels that it is 
being spied upon and observed by the “grown ups,” it 
loses the spontaneity which is the great essential. Conse- 
quently, the observation of the parent should be as wily as 
that of the hunter who stalks the deer. It is a mistake 
which may bear bitter fruit in later years for a child to go 
on in its own ways withont a parent’s knowing how and 
in what direction his recreations are tending. For this 
reason, playgrounds and playrooms should be provided, 
domains where the child may reign supreme, a little king- 
dom in which he is ruler and where he will be exempt 
from the constant prohibitive, which is ever sounding on 
the child’s ear, “* Don’t,” and yet under the supervision of 
a parental providence, felt but not seen. 
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ABBREVIATIONS USED IN CROCHETING. 


ch.—Chain. st.—Stitch. 
ch. et.—Chain stitch. .—Picot. 


s. c.—Single crochet. .— Loop. 

r ‘gi. st.— Slip etitcn. 
d.c.— Double crochet.—(Thread over once.) 
tr.c.—Treble crochet.— (Thread over ees 
d, tr.—Double treble c:ochet.— (Over three times.) 
k. st.— Knot stitch. - 
Repcat.—‘I'hise weaus to work designated rows, rounds or portions of 

the work as maby limes as direcid. 


tars or asterisks mean, as mentioned wherever they ocour, that the details given between them are to be repeated 


a 8 
wa as many times as directed, before going on with the detalis which follow. 


Asan example: # 6 ch., ! 8s. c In 


the next space and repeat twice from * (or last *), means that you are to crochet as follows: 6 che, | s. 0. in 
the next space, 6 ch., ! s. co in the next space, 6 che, | 8s. 6. in the next space, thus repeating the 6 ch., I s. o. 
In the next space, twice more after making it the first time, making it three times in all before proceeding with 


the next part of the direction. 


FANCY CROCHETED DOILY. 


Figure No. 1.—Materials; cream lace braid four white 
crochet cotton No. 24 or Sylko No. 12. 

For the Centre.—Take two pieces of 
long, cross and fasten in 
centre. Hem the four 
ends of braid. Begin with 
1 d.c. in right-hand cor- 
ner of. one end of braid, 
5 ch., 1 d. c. in centre of 
end of braid, 5 ch. 1 d. e. 
in corner of braid, 5 ch., 
3 tr. in side of braid, 5 ch., 
$.tr., 6 ch., 8 tr., 5 ch., 3 
tr., where braid crosses. 
Ch, 2, 1d, c. in last 5 ch., 
2ch., 3 tr.'in next side of 
braid, 5 ch., 2 tr., 11 ch., 
1d.c.in centre of middle 
83 tr. at right-hand side of 
braid, 11d.c.onch., 1tr.in 
same place as last 2 tr., 5 
ch.,3 tr.,5ch., 1d.c.in top 
corner of braid; repeat. 

Second round.—1 d. ec. 
in Ist 5 ch.; 5 ch., 1 d. in 
next 5 ch.,5 ch., 1 d.c. on 
next d. c., 5 ch., 2 tr. on 
first of 3 tr., 2 d. tr. on 
last of Ist 3 tr., 5 ch., 2 
d.tr. on 2nd of 11ld.c., 
ch., 2 d. tr. on middle, 
ch., 2 d. tr. on 10th d. ¢., 
5 ch., 2 d. tr. on Ist tr. of 
last 3 tr. on left-hand 
side, 2 tr. on last tr. of 3,5 
ch.,1d.c. on next d.c., and 
repeat to end of round. 

Third round.—5 ch., 1d. ¢. in each hole, making an extra 
hole at each point of the braid, and 2 tr. in each hole 
between the points. 

Border.—Begin with 1 d. ¢. in right-hand corner of braid, 
5ch., 1 d.c. in left corner, 5 ch., 3 tr. in side of braid, 5 ch., 3 
tr., 5 ch., 3 tr.; fold braid upward, 8 ch., 1 d. ¢. in junction 
of braid, 3 ch., 3 tr. on next side of braid, 5 ch., 3 tr., 5 ch., 
3 tr., 5 ch., 1 d. c. in corner of braid and repeat to end of 
next point. Then 5’ch., turn braid downward, 8 tr., 5 ch., 


braid four inches 


5 
5 


f; 
“ 
. 





8 tr., 5 ch., 3 tr., fold braid; 3 ch., Ll d. c. in corner, 3 ch., 3 
tr. 5 ch:, 1 tr., 5 ch., 1 d. c. in middle, 3 tr. at right-hand 
side, 5 d. c. on ch., 2 tr. in. same place as last 1 tr., 5 ch., 3 
tr., fold braid; 3 ch., 1 d. c.in corner, 3 ch., 3 tr. in next side 
, of braid. 5 ch., 1 tr., 
ies te ale eee 5 ch., 1d. ec. in cen- 
Vato wevoweWe yo | tre3 tr. at bottom of 
ih FALL ALLEL ALLiLY AAALAC Gt AL SAGAN oint, 5 d. c. onch.., 
Ree peth Suafn, — 2 tr. in sime place 
4 Cee ine aan Spee daess aslast ltr. 5 ch., 3 
ny Ut Eve Wein te tr., 5 ch., 1 d.c. in 
: ; 3 top of braid and 
Figure No. 2—Lace Mabe with Featu-- proceed to end of 
ER-KDGE_ BRAID. round joiningwork 

oe round at last point. 

Second round.—1 d. ¢. on Ist d. c., 5 ch., 1 d. c. on next 
d. c., 5 ch., 1 d. c. on next d.c., 5 ch., 2 tr. on Ist of next 3 
tr., 2 d. tr. on last of 8 tr., 5 ch., 2 d. tr. on centre bar, 5 ch., 
9 d. tr. on last 3 tr. on left side, 2 tr. on last 3tr., 5 ch., 1 d.c. 





FiGuRE No. 1.—Fancy CrocHetep DoILy. 


in next d. c. and procced to end of round, making 1 ch., 2 
d. tr. at point which forms the corner. 
Turn the work and on the other side of braid work 6 
ch., 1d: c. all the way round. _ Next round the same. | Last 
round, 8 ch., 1 d. ce. into sixth loop from needle, 2 ch. 1 @. 
c. in each hole, making an 
extra hole at each point. 
Join the border to thecen- 
trewith 3 ch.,1 d.c.in hole 
of centre, taking care that 
each corner of border 
comes to corner of centre. 


LACE MADE WITH 
FEATHER-EDGE 
BRAID. 

Fieure No. 2.—]n or- 
der to work this pattern, 
crochet along a feather- 
edge braid as follows: . 

First row.—Work’ on 
one edge of the braid, 2 
d. ¢. separated by 2 ch. 
in every other loop of the 
braid; 2 ch. stitches be- 
tween the groups. 

Second row.—A d. c. be- 
tween 2 d. c. of the last 
row: in the loop of follow- 
ing 2 d.c. work°Y “d’e., 
each separated by 1 ch. 

Third row.—Picots 
made of 5 chains caught 
as illustrated in the loop 
of every d. c. of the scol- 
lop; 1s. c. in the middle 
of the group of 4 doubles. 

Fourth row.—On the 
other edge of the braid, 
* 3d. c. in every other loop with 8 ch. between. 


NARROW EDGING. sA% ‘ 
Ficure No. 3.—Work with No. 50 cotton. © 
First row.—Make a chain of 10, join to form @ ¢ire 
10 d. c. under the circle; * 14 ch. and catch in the 6 
stitch from the circle with as. c.; make 10 d. ¢. und 
circle as before and repeat from * the length of th 
Second row.—Turn the work; * 6 ch, fastened & 
between the 2nd and 8rd d. c. of the last row; 6 
fasten in every space except the last, where 2 d. ¢. are’ om 
ted as at first; 3 ch. and fasten in the Ist d. ¢. Of the: 
wheel. Repeat from *, aa 
Third row.—Turn the work; * 6 ch., faste in 
chain of the pre- 
ceding row bya 


8.¢.; 38. Cc. Over ieee “aay ¢ 
the chain of 3° L Fecfo dat lbehad adap 














® 74 » ee » = 
stitches of the VEAP EWC 
preceding row; whyes re - 
3 ch., fasten- Ak fu 


ed with 1 s. c. 
around the Ist 
chain of the 
next wheel. Repeat from * the entire length. 

Fourth row.—Upper part of the work. Turn the work; 
* 2 ch., 1 d. c. in the 3rd-ch. st. of the preceding row. 
Repeat from *, 


FiegurE No. 3—Narrow EpGre. 
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CORSET-COVER WITH LACE YOKE. 
Fiavre No. 1.—We present this month to the readers 


of this department, a nov- 
elty in the form of a cor- 
set-cover with an exquisite 
yoke in modern lace, the 
whole being as dainty and 
artistic as the most fastidi- 
ous could desire. The de- 
sign is elaborate though 
simply accomplished, and 
the open-work produced 
by the stitches most effec- 
tive. Point lace braid is 
employed, with the leaves 
and flowers filled in with 
point de Bruxelles and the 
fine net stitches; while the 
connecting bars are prin- 
cipally spider-webs. 

A few years since, a cor- 
set-cover with a magnifi- 
cent yoke like the one here 
illustrated was almost un- 
known. Few but the affla- 
ent possessed anything so 
beautiful even for a dress; 
and little wonder, whon 
we consider the time con- 
sumed by the worker, with 
every stitch so carefully 
wrought (and frequently 
these good workers were 
very rare) and, too, the 
braids and threads were 
all made by hand at very 
great expense. 

Late years, however, 


have seen great strides in lace-making, and what heretofore 
was considered impossible except for a professional is 





Figure No. 2.—Back or CorseT-Cover. 
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now accomplished by many amateurs. 
This has been made possible by the sin-.- 
plitication of the art, mainly through the 
genius and efforts of Sara Hadley, who 
was, in reatity, the first to strip the work 
of all the old, rigid and unyielding rules, 
so that it would not present too arduous 
a task, but prove itself pleasing and 
dainty work for the amateur, with the 


obstacles and perplexities of the older methods of lace- 


making entirely removed. 


The eagerness with which women generally took up this 





Ficctre No. 1.—Corset-CoverR WITH Lace YOKE. 


work, caused the manufac- 
turers to produce large 
quantities of the braids 
and threads employed in 
the making; and each sne- 
ceeding year saw thie prices 
lower, until finally it is now 
within the means of all to 
make an attempt even if 
the work is not taken up 
for serivus consideration. 
It is safe to say that there 
are few women to-day, who 
are not interested in at 
least one piece of modern 
lace work. | 

Illustration 2 represents 
the back view of the cor- 
set-cover and, in conse- 
quence of being stretched 
plain, depicts more clearly 
the design than does the 
front view, which shows it 
drawn full on the gather- 
ing ribbon. The arm-holes 
and neck are finished with 
a beading which may either 
be worked by hand or pur- 
chased with the braid; 
through this is run a bead- 
ing ribbon. 


FLEUR-DF-LIS APPLIQUE. 


Fiavure No. 8—This fleur- 
de-lis is outlined in Honi- 


ton braid; it is very easily worked, as the stitches are 


decidedly siinple. 


A number of these are very pretty when 


appliquéed on chiffon for a yoke or other dress trimming. 
Collars and many other dainty affairs may have incrusta- 


tions of these 
upon mousse- 
line de_ soie, 
grass linen, etc., 
producing a8 
most charming 
effect when 
completed. . 
We are in- 
debted to Sarah 
Hadley, profes- 
sional lace- 
maker for in- 
formation con- 
tained in this 
article. Pat- 
terns and mate- 
rials for making 
the lace shown 
in this and pre- 
vious numbers 
of THe Detine- 
ATOR can be ob- 
tained by mail 
or in person, 
at her Art 
rooms, 84 West 
22nd Street, 
New York. 





FIGuRE’No.-3.—FLEUR-DE-L18 ‘APPLIQUE. 
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- Two “first books” that are attracting a good deal of 
attention — more, perhaps, because they are first books 
and were written by two very young persons than because 
they are very remarkable in themselves—are The Helmet of 
Navarre (The Century Co.), by Bertha Runkle, and Arrows of 
the Almighty (The Macinillan Co.), by Owen Johnson. The 
Helmet of Navarre is an unusually readable book, and when 
i is remembered that it was written by a young gir] not yet 
out of her teens and who never was in France one is more 
than surprised at its excellence. It is a romantic novel 
founded on certain historical incidents which occurred 
in France about the time of Henry VI. The plot with its 
never ending tangle is well laid and exceedingly well carried 
out. Although Miss Runkle has an excellent literary style, 
Lhe Helmet of Navarre is a book of promise rather than of 
achievement. She has lived in a literary atmosphere all 
her life, her mother being a literary woman of high repute, 
and it was only natural that she should turn attention to 
literature. <A story, for the truth of which I do not vouch, 
came to me from one of Miss Runkle’s schoolmates. It is 
said that the book was written without her mother’s knowl- 
edge and that when finished Miss Runkle showed it toa 
friend, who found that there were no women in the book 
and no love story. He pointed this out to the young 
author, who said with a pout: ‘I don’t see the need of 
any love story.”. However she accepted his advice and 
rewrote the book as we have it now. 

- Owen Johnson, author of Arrows of the Almighty, is 
a son of one of the editors of the Century and a young 
man only just past his majority. The book is strong and 
very remarkable for a first one. As an excuse for an 
introspective turn of mind and rather morbid way of 
looking at most things the reader is given a clever 
sketch of the hero’s father and mother from the time 
of their marriage to that of the death of each, which oc- 
cured within an interval of several years. John Gaunt 
is a virile man with the body of an athlete; his men- 
tal and moral characteristics are a curious jumblo of 
inheritances from both parents, with enough of the normal 
gentleness and sweetness of the mother to counteract and 
overpower the tendency to degeneration which was the 
father’s portion. The character of Marjory, the young 
wife, is drawn with a loving, tender touch. The picture of 
American life is vivid and striking; the incidents are logi- 
cally developed, and the dramatic side of it loses nothing 
in Mr. Johnson’s presentation. 

Lord Jim, Joseph Conrad’s first novel, was so fascinating 
in its strength and delineation of character and its vivid 
description of Oriental life that one takes up The Inheritors 
(McOlure, Phillips & Co.) with quite a flurry of pleased 
expectation, only to lay it down before a dozen pages are 
read. What Conrad and Ford M. Hueffer, who collaborated 
with him, are driving at I couldn't make out, although I 
read the book to the bitter end. The principal character 
in the book—one cannot call her a heroine—is a creature 
devoid of heart, conscience or feeling, one with whom ideals 
are a disease and morals artificial obstacles placed in the 
way of en and women. She works upon the passions of 
men and their greed to further her own plans and hesitates 
not one instant even though it involve their ruin. So un- 
lovable is sho in every respect that one wonders how Gran- 
ger or any body else could have an absorbing passion for 
her. She declares herself a ‘‘superseder,” a‘ Dimensionist,” 
and her object in life seems to be to do away with honor 
and morality. There is a great deal about the ‘ Fourth 
Dimensionists,” these people who claim a knowledge 
and sense of a condition that is absolutely unknown to 
any but themselves. When asked by an outsiuer to explain 
they answer—both in and out of books: ‘ You wouldn’t 
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understand if we did, because you 
don’t know our language.’”’ When 
asked to teach one their language 
their reply is, “You cannot learn 
it until you are one of us.” Thus 
' | they drag one around a vicious 
circle with neither begianing nor 
end. If the tane of this book is 
due to the help of his collaborator. 
Mr. Conrad ought to work alone 
hereafter. 

May and Margaret (Lothrop 
Pub. Co.), by ‘ Pansy,” is written in that author’s well- 
known style and has for its aim, as have all Mrs. Alden’s 
books, the bettering of humanity through the teaching of 
Christianity. The story is pure and simple and will bea 
welcome addition to the already large library of ‘ Pansy” 
books. 

The Symphony of Life (Lee & Shepard) is the rather 
attractive title of a series of constructive sketches and 
send vec by Henry Wood, the well-known writer on 
sociology and kindred subjects. Those who are interested 
in the new thought, phi‘osophy of life, and spiritual evolu- 
tion, will find much food for thoughtful consideration io 
this book. The new philosophy of health is treated in a 
thoroughly scientific manner, with plain practical direction, 
for attaining it. 

The Reader who remembers the wit and subtle cynicism 
of E. F. Benson’s Dodo will take up The Luck of the Vatls 
(D. Appleton & Co.) with pleasure and lay it down feeling 
that ue has had a rare treat, although he has found little 
flavor of the former book within its pages. Mr. Benson 
invariably deals with the smart set, which he knows to a 
nicety. Like his previous books The Luck of the Vails isa 
romance of modern life, with a very slight adinixtare of 
other days. It is another case of Dr. Jeckyl and Mr. Hyde, 
presented in a very subtle and keenly analytical fashion; 
there are many pages of the book that would do credit to 
Gaboriau. The story is intensely interesting and dramatic. 
The luck of the Vails lies in a beautiful jewelled loving cup 
which has a curious habit of disappearing for a generation 
or two atatime, The superstitious value attaching to it 
creates the mystery of the present story. whee 

Guy Boothby is a master hand at writing novels with a 
tinge of melodrama running through them. His latest 
one, Zhe Mystery of the Clasped Hands (D. Appleton & 
Co.), is full of interest, and no reader will like to relinquish 
the romance until he has solved the mystery of the two 
hands which were clasped. The development of the excit- 
ing story forms a most thrilling illustration of the possibili- 
ties of romance in modern life. 

Miss Edith Wyatt’s Hvery One His Own Way (McClure, 
Phillips & Co.) might be characterized as a vigorous protest 
against the complexity of modern life. It is a volume of 
short stories with the same keynote running through them 
all. She gives us strong vivid pictures of the ordinary, 
every-day people who fill their lives with thoughts of what 
nourishn:ent they shall take and wherewithal they shall be 
clothed, frankly and freely discussing the pros and cons of 
these questions from the housetops, as it were, with never 
a thought that they may be outraging the convenances of 
society. They are born, they live, they die, in the simplest 
possible manner. In direct contrast to them we are shown 
certain types of intellectual people—or rather would-be 
intellectual people, for they are in reality down-right prigs— 
who are supposed to score by reason of their supposed 
superiority, people who have not lived long enough to learn 
that kind hearts are to be valued more, not only than coro- 
nets, but more than any other trait of character—supposing 
a choice must be made. Miss Wyatt has a keen sense of 
humor and of literary values. 

All lovers of Nature and especially of birds will welcome 
the handsome volume of Bird Life (D. Appleton & Co.), by 
Frank M. Chapman. Mr. Chapman has written several 
books on birds and is a member or president of all the bird 
societies and is the editor of Bird Lore. His descriptions are 
so accurate and his style so free from technicalities that it 
will be welcome to readers that have little or no scientific 
knowledge. Ernest Seton-Thompson has furnished seventy- 
tive drawings for the book,/which are reproduced in colors. 
Mr. Seton-Thompson’s skill-as an ‘artist. and his friendship 
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for animals make his part of the work equal to that of Mr. 
Chapman, which is high praise. 

The Henry Altemus Co. has brought out in book form a 
story of Will N. Harben’s, The Woman Who Trusted, which 
has been running as a serial in the Saturday Evening Post. 
This one is a charming addition to the women in literature. 
of our day. She is not a Lydia Languish; neither is she an 
extreme type of the modern woman. She is thoroughly 
feminine and womanly, strong, brave, courageous and loy- 
al. Mr. Harben gives a fascinating picture of her early 
life in the country, where she was the only one who be- 
lieved in Wilmot Barian and his literary ability. Later, 
when he comes to New York and becomes enmeshed in 
the toils of a rich woman who has a fondness for becoming 
engaged to nice young men, she still believes that he has 
done everything from the best of motives and trusts him 
still. She is a fine character, cleverly drawn. About 
these two surge the life of a certain literary set of New 
York city, a life that is set forth with unsparing fidelity to 
the truth. 

When Clara Louise Burnham’s health failed and she was 


obliged to go abroad for au indefinite time, all who knew, 


and loved her charming stories were grieved, but 
the European trip gave her back and a new bvok on 
uite different lines from most of her previous stories. 

iss Pritchard’s Wedding Trip (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 
is quaint, unusual, interesting and wholesome. The idea 
of the story is a povel one—that of an old maid who goes 
abroad with the daughter of the only man she ever loved, 
and all the way goes in a dream as if she were travelling 
with her hero on their wedding trip. The memory of the 
dead love and the actual living love-stoury are sometimes 
blended and sometimes stand out in hard contrast to each 
other. The book is a great rolief after some of the prob- 
lem novels. 

Charles B. Waite, A. M., of Chicago, sends two volumes 
of his that will appeal to such readers as are interested in 
evolution and the origin and growth of the Christian relig- 
ion. In Herbert Spencer and His Critics (OC. V. Waite 
& Co.), Mr. Waite has interspersed extracts from Spencer’s 
writings, together with extracts from the writings of 
Frederick Harrison and others who disagreed with him, 
with criticisms of his own, all of which are excellent 
reading. The History of the Christian Religion to the Year 
200, the fifth edition, has been thoroughly revised and 
contains much additional matter in appendix. 

The Fourth Estate (Brentano’s) is the authorized trans- 
lation from the original of A. Palacio Valdés. The style 
proves that the translator, Rachel Challice, has done her 
work well, but considering the story one wonders why she 
did it at all. It is not a pleasant book, to put it mildly, that 
brings to light the misdeeds of father, mother, son and 
daughter. 

In reading Sirius (D. Appleton & Co.), a volume of 
short stories by Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler, I am reminded 
of the story of the little girl who thought that after having 
been “good” all the week in Heaven, she ought to be 
entitled to Saturday afternoon down among the wicked 
folk that she might have a “good time.” Miss Fowler’s 
command of epigram, the fine quality of her humor, her 
adroitness in the suggestion of character and her command 
of original situations and unexpected social climaxes are 
so much beyond that of other writers of fiction that after 
having read one of her books I feel very much in need of 
some diversion of the ordinary “ wicked” kind. Seriously, 
Sirius is a most entertaining book and will add to the 
author’s well-earned reputation. 

Frankfort Moore has made a very readable book by pad- 
ding out the lines of his successful play. Nell Guwyn— 
Comedian (Brentano’s) will be interesting to those who 
have not seen the play and particularly to those who 
chance not tu know the life history of this the most fas- 
cinating of the ‘Merry Monarch’s”’ favorites. 

In being transplanted from England to America My 
New Curate (Marlier & Co.), has found a new, large and, I 
am sure, appreciative audience. It is a most interesting 
and fascinating book. The Rev. P. A. Sheehan, P. P., has 
the gift of carrying a moral along with his story without 
having it in the least obtrusive. He converts an un- 
believer with his arguments; at least he gives the unbe- 
liever the benefit of all the arguments at his command, a 
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few at atime, ina way that recommends both argument 
and man to the consideration of the unbeliever. The last 
wave that breaks down the last barrier of intellectual rea- 
soning and gives unreasoning faith a chance is the fait). 
aud heroism shown by a poor bedridden child. There is a 
good deal of theology mixed up with the most charming 
description of country life in Ireland, but it apparently 
plays a secondary part. There is much delicate humor in 
the book, particularly in those passages where ‘ Daddy 
Dan” and his new curate are reading their classics. 

The scenes of Voysey (The Macmillan Co.) are laid in 
England. The few characters portrayed travel from Lop- 
don to Bedford Park and occasionally tuck to London 
again, suv there is not much movement in the story. The 
author, R. O. Prowse, has devoted four hundred odd pages 
to laying bare the inmost souls of a man nnd woman who 
have broken the Seventh Commandment. As a problem 
novel and analytical story it is extremely well written; 
the style is good, the characters are drawn with no uncer- 
tain hand, and they speak and move consistently to the end. 
Whether the author is a man or woman the initialled name 
does not tell us, but Voysey impresses me as being much 
more of 8 woman's man than a man’s man. 

Omar Khayy&4m has furnished many a text for song and 
story, but no story looking to the Rubéiy&t as its inspira- 
tion is more entertaining than Zhe Potter and the Clay 
(Lothrop Publishing Co.). It is a story of love and loy- 
alty. The heroine is the daughter of an American army 
officer, and we make her acquaintance as the “ post baby” 
in a frontier station. She is an attractive girl with char- 
acter and equipoise. The analytical reader, however, will 
be interested in Miss Maud Howard Peterson’s portrayal of 
Trevelyn’s character. He is a queer compound and will 
arouse the same discussion that went on when Lord 
Jim was published, the question being whether a brave 
man can ever under any circumstances show cowardice. 

Amcng the avalanche of love letters from every side, 
letters good, bad and indifferent, mostly the last, His 
Letters (D. Appleton & Co.) strike a higher note than any 
other, except The Lore Letters of an English Woman, that 
might be called its counterpart. This note is struck at 
once and sustained to the end. Tho letters are full of the 
most absorbing passion and the most delicate and fanciful 
imagery possible. It is a powerful love story, which Julien 
Gordon has told iz her own exquisite fashion. 

J. Parmley Paret believes that al] work and no play 
makes as dull and monotonous a life for Jill as it does for 
Jack, and has written Zhe Women’s Book of Sports (D. 
Appleton & Co.) for the purpuse of teaching women how 
to engage in all athletic exercises moderately and in the 
most beneficial manner. It is thoroughly illustrated with 
half-tone reproductions of instantaneous photographs, 
showing the correct and incorrect methods in the dif- 
ferent sports. 

Mabel Osgood Wright has gone out of her garden into the 
wild woods to find the subject-matter for her book Flowers 
and Ferns in Their Haunts (The Macmillan Co.). Only one 
who is very close to the great heart of Nature could write 
of Nature's children with the loving tenderness and appre- 
ciation shown in this book, which is not a botany nor full 
of the technicalities that so often spoil a book fer the popu- 
lar reader. The volume is thickly interspersed with illus- 
trations from photograplis. 

D. Appleton & Co. have made something of a specialty 
of Nature books in colors this year. Chapman’s inimitable 
Bird Life is followed by Insect Life, uniform edition, by 
Jolin Henry Comstock. These books are written, we are 
told, to meet the demand for works that will be aids to 
teachers of Nature study in the public schools, students in 
the higher schools and others interested iz outdoor life. 
There could be no better companion fora Summer vacation 
in the country than these volumes. They are handsomely 
made, and the admirable insect drawings and engravings 
of Anna Botsford Comstock are a very attractive feature 
of Prof. Comstock’s book. 

Following the universal garden craze, Mrs. Schuyler 
Crowninshield has given her latest book the title of Val- 
encia’s Garden (McClure, Phillips & Co.). The cover of 
iris is exceedingly graceful and, unlike many covers, bears 
a relation to the title, though the~title has preally very 
little to do with the story, There is a(garden°in which 
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THE NEWEST BOOKS. 
( Continued.) 


Valencia sometimes walks and_ talks, 
and once in a great emergency she 
hid her pearl necklace there. The gar- 
den is in rural France, a country 
which Mrs. Crowninshield has lately 
taken up as a background for her 
stories, and the Archbishop and the 
Lady appear once or twice among the 
dramatis persone. The story is that of 
& young orphan married out of the con- 
vent to a man old enough to be her 
father; there is an under current of 
pathos, that ends in tragedy, running 
through it. They all seem proper enough 
people, but no one appears very much 
alive except Valencia. 

The Compleat Bachelor (Frederick A. 
Stokes & Co.) is a charming book to 
look upon and to read. Oliver Onions 
has brought the contents up to the 
promise of the cover, if one may be 
pardoned for speaking of the cover be- 
fore writing of the book. It is a 
‘twice told tale” of a bachelor moving, 
rehearsed in a delightful manner; the 
author has lightness of touch, keen wit 
and subtle understanding of various 
phases of love-making. One is imme- 
diately reminded of the Dolly Dialogues, 
though the modern cynicism that makes 
them so pungent is somewhat lacking 
in Zhe Compleat Bachelor. 

Penelope's Irish Experiences (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.) is brimful of the joy 
of living, doing and seeing, like all of 
Kate Douglas Wiggin’s books. Penelope 
with two tried and true friends made the 
tour of Great Britain and Ireland, and 
Mrs. Wiggin has embodied their expe- 


riences in three entertaining books. 


Penelope’s experience in England re- 
sulted in her marriage, which I believe 
is somewhat the story of Mrs. Wiggin's 
own second matrimonial venture. Fran- 
cesca yielded to the importunities of a 
Scottish lover, while they were in the 
Highlands, and lastly Salemina found a 
lover of her youth in Ireland and con- 
sented to take care of him and his or- 
phan children the remainder of her life. 
Matrimonially considered, Penelope’s 
experiences have been very successful, 
and one wonders where Mrs. Wiggin 
will look for her next heroines. All her 
books are pure in tone, and one reads 
them with double pleasure that there are 
no morbid, selfish introspective charac- 
ters among the people she writes about. 

If you want a rousing romance fall of 
blood and thunder, fighting on sea and 
shore, hair-breadth escapes and deeds of 
untold daring, read of Prince Rupert the 
Buccaneer (Frederick A. Stokes & Co.). 
‘““His adventures were set to paper by 
Mary Langton, a maid, who through af- 
fection followed him to the West Indies 
and the Spanish Main, acting as his sec- 
retary, he deeming her a male though 
timid, which account is now put into 
more modern English by Cutcliffe 
Hyne.”’ The only fault one may find 
with the book is that Mr. Hyne did not 
unite the inaid with the man she loved 
—'‘the most noble, fearless and ador- 
able man ever born since history began.” 

Under the Redwoods (Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co.) is a very appropriate title for 
this volume of Brete Harte’s short sto- 


ries. They are mostly tales of early 
days in California, and while they are 
not written with the same virile pen 
that author once used, they are neverthe- 
less fairly strong stories instinct with 
the spirit of the times. ‘‘ The Widow 
of Santa Clara Valley ’* smacks more of 
those primitive days than any of the 
others. “A Vision of the Fountain” 
takes us to England and gives a hearty 
laugh over the mistake of the young 
artist who sketched a Chicago man who 
was taking a swim in the pool, thinking 
he was a piece of the fountain statuary. 

The fact that no one has essayed es- 
pecially to enlighten women as to their 
rights and legal status las _ inspired 
Walter S. Cox, retired Justice of the Su- 
preme Court, D. C., to supply the omis- 
sion, as far as possible, by writing 3 
book entitled Lessons in Law for Women 
(Brentano’s), That the book will prove 
valuable to a great pumber of women is 
beyond question. Women are learning 
that they have rights, duties and respon- 
sibilities with regard to property, and 
any knowledge that will help to fortifs 
them against imposition and teach them 
to manage their own affairs is of value. 

As hypnotism, mind readirg and kin- 
dred subjects are attracting a large share 
of public attention at the present mo- 
ment, 8 novel in which hypnotic influ- 
ence is the keynote is bound to be well 
read. In The Mysterious Burglar (F. M. 
Buckles & Co.) George E. Walsh has 
written a very ingenious story io which 
a hypnotised gentleman is made to play 
the part of a common burglar. The plot 
is carefully laid, and the reader does not 
even suspect the dénoument for some 
time. One of the best things in the 
book is the reformation of a real bur- 
glar after he has met and beconne a ser- 
vant to the hypnotised one. 

Certain of the stories in The God of His 


- Fathers (McClure, Phillips & Co.) may be 


familiar reading tosome, as they have ap- 
peared in various magazines, but they 
will bear a second perusal in their per- 
manent form. Jack London’s knowl- 
edge of Alaska and the Klondike region, 
coupled with his keen insight into ha- 
man nature and his wonderful gift of 
description, make anything he has srit- 
ten worth reading. The stories show us 
great, strong men who know how to die 
like brave men, even though their lives 
may not have been arranged according 
to the covenances of civilization. 
Henry Bourland, or ‘‘The Passing of 
the Cavalier,” (The Macmillan Co.) is a 
sad story of life in the South after the 
Civil War. In it Albert Elmer Hancock. 
a Northern man, has endeavored to look 
upon the scene from the same point of 
view as the Southerner. Whether he 
has succeeded in this is left for each 
readcr to decide. The story is written 
in the minor key, with a sad refrain that 
is bound to touch the sympathies of the 
reader. The scene is localized in Vir- 
ginia, the author apparently knowing it 
well. The love episodes between the 
Southern men and women and those of 
the North are depicted with a clever 
pen and show plainly how love—if it be 
strong enoughwill break down barri- 


ers and bridge chasms that seem imper- 
vious and impassable to the little god. 

William H. Boardman has written a 
very jnteresting book on woodcraft in 
The Lovers of the Woods (McClure, Phil- 
lips and Co.). He tells us that his way 
of learning woodcraft and natural his- 
tory is to do so at first hand under the 
tutelage of an Adirondack guide, who, 
though he may know nothing of written 
books, yet reads at a glance that of 
Nature. The health and strength that 
come from a well-planned Summer in 
the woods where one is busy waiting 
upon himself, catching and cooking his 
own trout, making his bed and trying 
to eat the food he has cooked, is beyond 
calculation. 

A. E. W. Mason has gathered together 
in book form a dozen or more short 
stories, the first one, “ Ensign Knightly,” 
giving title to the volume, which bears 
the imprint of Frederick A. Stokes Oo. 
They are strong stories that give one 
the creeps, for they make one realize 
that, after all the centuries of civilization 
we are not very far removed from the 
primitive man. The action takes place 
in the Orient, principally in Tangier, 
though in one or two instances we are 
taken to the Continent, where we travel in 
the path of the ordinary tourist. ‘‘ Hatter- 
as” isa horrible story of aman who went 
out to South Africa alone and through 
having none of his kind with him he 
took to consorting with the Fans and 
fetish doctors until horror had such a 
fascination for him that he gave up wife, 
child and every thing to live with the 
wretched people. ‘ Princess Jocelian- 
de” is a charming story, and “A Lib- 
eral Education” as interesting as the 
others, although different from them. 

A Book of Bryn Maur Stories (Geo. W. 
Jacobs & Co.) is a collection of short tales, 
ten in number, illustrating in a rather 
careful and particalar manner college 
life and its influences in general, with 
very interesting accounts of the pliase 
of it seen at Bryn Mawr. Jihe author 
of each tale is a college girl, and the ed- 
itors are Margaretta Morris and Louise 
Boffon Congdon. The book will espe- 
cially appeal to college graduates the 
world over. While all are good stories, 
‘Within Four Years” is perhaps the 
strongest, being in some measure an 
analysis of character. 

Those who remember Vy Japanese 
Wife will take up with pleasure Jous- 
mé (Frederick Stokes Co.) Clive Hol- 
land has carried the story of the lit- 
tle Japamese wife to an unusual con- 
clusion and taken her to England and 
introdaced her to his relatives. She has 
an interesting experience; ber gentle 
courtesy and surprise at the size of 
everything, even her sister-in-law, make 
her a fascinating bit of humanity. 
fousmé is a lucky little creature and 
u1ud bas cause to be thankful that she 
fell into Cyril Harding’s hands instead 
of those of Pierre Loti end others of 
that ilk. As she fades perceptibly un- 
der the cold English climate, she is car- 
ried back to the little home on the hill 
in Nagasaki, and life grows simpler 
and faller for her. And her husband? 
well, he is an unusual one, and let us 
hope that others will follow his good 
vxample. LAURA B. STARR. 
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The Home and 


_[Tousekeeping of To-day 


BY ELLEN H. 





RICHARDS. 


HOME AND FAMILY LIFE: IDEALS AND STANDARDS.* 


“The house is but the shell of the 
home, a shell meant to inclose and pro- 
tect, not to crush it.”” The house should 
therefore be subordinate to the idea of 
Whatever interferes with the 
best development of character, whatever 
causes irritability of temper, whatever ia 
liable to cause ill-health should be ban- 
ished, . 

In the Middle Ages whon the castles 
were the homes, the places of refuge, the 
men learned the art of war to protect 
their families the more surely. In the 
twentieth century it is the women who 
must loarn the art of war upon the present 
foes of the household; and as the skill of 
war comes only with training, so the skill 
of the modern warfare comes only with 
training in the arts of modern warfare 
with disease and dirt, as many @ mother 
has found after her child has died of 
diphtheria or typhoid fever. This war- 
fare means a certain understanding of 
the fundamental principles of modern 
science, which women have been slow to 
learn and men have been afraid to have 
them learn lest in a sentimental or 
hysterical fear they become affrighted 
at the pitiiess march of Nature’s forces. 

The physician has had alittle influence, 
but the sanitarian almost none, over the 
housewife in the way of making the 
home that safe shelter for the family 
which modern ideals demand. 

The individual house is the unit which 
must be right if the whole community is 
to be in a safe condition, for each home 
is tied to the city by wires, pipes and 
drains, so that it is a necessity to know 
the city laws and the State laws, for 
laws are a means of education. 

The crowding of more than half the 
population into cities and the increase 
of so-called civilized habits which re- 
quire the quick removal of all disagree- 
able substances and the efforts to lessen 
unpleasant labor has led to the perfora- 
tion of old houses with pipes for the 
supply of water on tap and for the re- 
moval of that which has been used. 
Theoretically, this is a great advance 
upon older methods, but these pipes 
must be not only water but gas tight; 
they must fulfil their office of quick and 
complete removal of all dirty water. 

Col. Waring said, ‘‘ The drainage svs- 
tem is a trustworthy ally only so long as 
the woman of the house holds it under 
close and careful supervision.”” There 
has been placed under her control a 
means of safety or an engine of destruc- 
tion, according as she performs her duty 
or neglects it. She cannot safely dele- 
gate her responsibility to her servants. 


* Housekeeping for Profit will be discusscd 
in the article in the October number. 


Her own eye must see that at no point 
has neglect, at any time, permitted even 
the beginning of filth, for the beginning 
of filth is the beginning of danger. This 
is true of the kitchen sink, the ice box, 
the vegetable closet and especially of 
the dish pan and cloths. Each house- 
wife should know where all the ripes 
lead and be able to decide when it is 
necessary to send for a plumber. It is 
the woman who must know. 

But why? Whose business is it if 
family lives in such an unsanitary con- 
dition that six out of eight children die? 
It is because each life is of value to the 
State. If a man is killed on the railroad, 
he is paid for at the rate of $1,000 or 
$5,000. In a town of ten thousand in- 
habitants where living is cheap, we will 
say $1,000. The normal death rate due 
to old age, accident, inherited disease is 
ten to eleven per thousand. If in this 
town it is, as so often is the case, twenty 
or twenty-two per thousand, then one 
handred lives are needlessly sacrificed 
to ignorance of sanitary laws. This 
means a loss to the little community of 
$100,000 ; if we take the higher figure, 
& loss of $500,000. 

But this is not all. For one death an- 
nually it has been estimated that there 
are two persons sick during the entire 
year; that is, there are two years of dis- 
abling sickness for each death. The cost 
of care, of physician and medicine, the 
disabling effects of grief and of anxious 
watching, are sapping the life of the 
community and costing it a loss of efli- 
cient force estimated in mere money 
value. Therefore, it will pay well for anv 
town or village to insist upon sanitary 
houses, clean streets, good water and safe 
school-houses. 

It has been said that woman is, to-day. 
the greatest hindrance to social progress. 
If so, there are two directions in which 
she should reform: first, in the physical 
side of the home, making it safe and 
a means of education in sanitary mat- 
ters, using it as a school for good 
habits in food, in exercise, in clothing 
and all that goes toward the perfec- 
tion of the human being who is worth 
to the state all that the state has a right 
to expect—in other words, in maintain- 
ing standards of, health; second, in the 
moral and spiritual ideals, in maintain- 
ing standards of human living commen- 
surate with present opportunity. 

Students of race development agree 
that at all hazards the home must be 
kept intact and family life be maintained. 
Why is this stand taken in the face of 
the economic tendencies of the time 
which are surely encroaching on its po- 
sition? Not only for the bringing up of 
healthy children, for in many cases ig- 





i Ries aie | | 
nhorant parents, are: not'so successful as 

institutions, but ‘because we all 
acknowledge that character is the chief 
basis of: all social life and the guarantee 
of stable government. 

A definition of character may-nut be 
out. of place at this stage. The dic- 
tionary gives it-as: “thut. individuality 
which is tlre: product of Nature, habits 
and environment.” Two-thirds, then, is 
the result of circumstances and teach- 
ing, conscious or unconscious. Personal 
habits have far more influence on char- 
acter than the careless parent seems to 


realize, and the sensitive spirit of a child | 
is more seriously affected by reproof in| 


public and by undue restraint than either 
parent or teacher imagines. 

All science points to the need of wise 
care for the helpless infant in order that 


his body may perfect its form, and how | 


much more does the individual need the 


most watchful guidance to develop him | 
into the strong and gentle, upright and | 


tactful man with power to make his 
place in the world. 


In the country home the responsibility | 


which in time devolves upon each human 
being for his own welfare is gradually 
taken and joyfully borne. Little by little 
the duty of caring for dumb animals is 
placed upon the child, and the pleasure 
of contributing something each day to 
the comfort of the rest is made plain to 
him. Usefulness, habits of taking care 
easily and naturally, are both developed 
unconsciously in the seclusion of the 
family circle as never anywhere else. 

In the homes of the poor this is often 
overdone, and the old-young faces with 
their weight of anxiety so sadden us that 
we are fain to go the other extreme with 
our cherished children and to free them 
completely from all participation in the 
daily round, saying, let them be happy 
while they are young—forgetting that 
ten years is but a small part of the life 
they have to live and that this ten years 
is preparation for the rest, and, further- 
more, that if this preparation be not made 
then it pever can be secured in full meas- 
ure. There will always be a gap, some 
missing cells in the brain never to be 
filled out. 

It is generally recognized that certain 
bodily habits desirable to last one’s life- 
time are best formed at an early age and 
once formed are never lost. The motions 
are built-in, as it were, into the bodily 
structure; dancing, skating, rowing, once 
learned are never forgotten. So various 
personal and household cares once taken 
upon one’s-self are never again a burden, 
though they may be intermitted for 
twenty or even forty years. 

It is not wise to deprive the child of 
his right to know how to care for him- 
self, because in our shortsightedness we 
cannot at the moment see any need of 
his knowing how. 

The home must be looked upon as an 
educational factor of the greatest im- 
portance and not as an economic means 
of living. It cannot bear the fierce light 
of modern business principles if the 
phrase ‘‘ does it pay’’ is applied to it in 
che strictly commercial sense. Let us 
frankly concede that it does not pay; 
but why should we expect it to pay any 
more than other schools pay. Family 
life in the home is a school for good 
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HOME AND HOUSEKEEPING. 
( Concluded.) 


manners, good habits in eating, sleeping. 
good impulses and proper restraints—all 
working into the very bone and sinew of 
character. 

Early civilization in its struggles need- 
ed union of offort. Children worked 
together for common welfare, a welfare 
which all were to share. It was codper- 
ation on a profit-sharing basis. Bad ele- 
ments, unjust parents, harsh fathers, 
scolding mothers existed then as now, 
but on the whole there was that which 
made for progress. For a moment let us 
see how this developed strong character. 


Ist. Work. Bringing in wood, drawing 
water, driving cows, running errands, 
washing dishes. 

2nd. Helpfulness, Saving the time and 
strength of the elders. 

3rd. Pride in capacity. A joy in the grown- 
up responsibility, power to do. It is 
wrong to deprive a child of this pleasure. 
We older ones may be glad to shirk, but 
the healthy child never 1s. It is a law of 
growth to use up energy as fast as pro- 
duced. 

4th. Observation of natural phenomena. 
Often unconscious but rich in instruction. 

Sth. Variety of capacity. Developed bv the 
very variety which carried on in the house 
seems so wasteful to the economist. 

6th. Self-denial in the present for future 
good. This is sometimes held to be one 
of the highest evidences of advanced civ- 
ilization. No animal or low type of man 
does this. It may restrain its appetite 
for the sake of cub or little chick in the 
present. 

7th. Good manners in general may be taught 
in the family as is not possible in a hotel 
or in public. 

8th. A fair chance for life. If sick, the 
others do the work and so protect from 
strain, 


Most of our present troubles in home 
life come from the fact that we have 
left out community of work and com- 
monness of aims. The family ideal which 
demanded the wood and water and 
chores before the child went to school 
made a far healthier environment than 
the modern practice of sleeping until 
breakfast is over, coming to tatle with 
no appetite, rushing to school because 
everyone does and not because of a de- 
sire to learn. The life on the farm is 
more wholesome in many ways. 

To value that which we accomplish by 
our own effort is also a Jaw of our being. 
The flower we have planted and watered, 
the vines that we have trained, the 
vegetables that we have weeded and 
gathered, the Summer house we have 
built—all are dear to us. So with the fur- 
niture we have dusted. the bits of bric-a- 
brac we have collected. It is cheaper to 
buy macliine-hoed vegetables and new 
bric-d-brac, but these things and our re- 
lations to them stand for an ideal— 
something which is ours, a part of us, 
something we influence and have power 
over. A sense of compelling destiny, 
necessary to our higher life. A slave, a 
servant does his master’s will; a free 
man obeys his own whim, only if his 
whim interferes with race progress he is 
quickly dropped out of the way. So that 
this minor circle of the family is like 
one cell in the honey-comb, perfect jin 


itself, but touching others on all sides 
and being shaped by them. It cannot in 
all respects be an isolated unit unip- 
fluenced by others. So the home and 
family ideals are being profoundly af- 
fected by industrial and economic con- 
ditions to-day, and in the transition are 
suffering somewhat. They are being 
pressed into new shapes, 

It is given to no one to see very far 
into the immediate future of American 
life, but as I peer into the darkness, it 
seems as if I could see dimly at least one 
variety of home in which most of the 
things done by hired service will then be 
done by contract outside of the house or 
by occasional workers, as are now the 
plumbing and carpentry; but the simple 
duties which remain, the personal ser- 
vices, will be rendered by the inmates 
themselves in the same spirit of love and 
devotion as in the days of strong char- 
acter building. The little children can 
yet learn to be helpful, to be self-suff- 
cient, to be quiet and thoughtful of 
others, can learn to appreciate beautifal 
things and to read and think and imagine. 

You will find by searching here and 
there a housewife with all the compli- 
cated machinery in perfect control, the 
whole house ministering to the well- 
being of the family, clean and sweet and 
yet not smelling of suap and water (or of 
kerosene), sunlight everywhere, harmony 
and comfort pervading every room; the 
mistress never worried or flurried be- 
cause no more is going on at any given 
time than can be easily carried by eac!: 
one, and there is always slack which can 
be taken up. A salmon fisher alwars 
has plenty of line with which to play 
his fish. A tugboat working economi- 
cally will have the hawser so it can ran 
out a certain length if the tow strikes a 
snag. As I see most housebolds, the 
hawser is taut and at its utmost length 
all the time. Therefore, when the house- 
boat strikes one of the many snags of our 
modern navigation, it is very apt to 
break loose. Time, energy and temper 
are all expended in making fast again. 
Meanwhile, what has become of the 
children—sensitive beings to whom the 
jar of sudden change is much more severe 
than to the elders? If there is any one 
thing which seems more desirable than 
another for the modern housekeeper, it 
is to see to her reserves, to avoid the 
truly American habit of straining the 
line to the limit of strength. 

It is this mental balance which it is the 
duty and the privilege of the house-mis- 
tress to preserve, and it is this which we 
are allowing ourselves to lose in the gep- 
eral pressure of outside claims tending 
to push one side the ideals of home life 
upon which we have hitherto depended. 

Things are taking the place of indi- 
viduals in our system of life, and we may 
well ponder the following words from 
E. S. Martin: ‘“‘The very best and most 
important thing in the world is folke— 
all that ails the world, as it is, is a short- 
age of folks of the right quality. Of 
everything else there is enough to go 
around. Consequently, the most valuable 
gift that can come to earth through man 
isrightlysconstituted children.” 








The art of hospitality is an inborn gift, 
and so it becomes index to one’s true 
personality. Entertaining means much 
more than an opening of the purse- 
strings. The gentlewoman only is mis- 


tress of its finesse. She alone strikes the 
keynote of harmony between cordiality 
and dignity, heartiness and delicacy, 
camaraderie and refinement. Whether 
she preside at the banquet or tender the 
‘simplest of offerings there is an accom- 
panying charm and elegance which defy 
imitation. 

While generous hospitality is not to be 
despised by even the most fastidious 
discriminating authority will often award 
the palm of excellence to occasions that 
are enjoyable and notable because of 
their simplicity. The woman not favored 
with wealth anid yet possessed of yearn- 
ings in tbe direction of hospitality—and 
what womanly woman is devoid of such 
a tendency ?—must put herself to the 
study of ways and.ineans of making the 
situation a satisfactory one, and her 
efforts will surely lead ontosuccess. The 
caterer’s services are at times indis- 
pensable and the restaurant is an insti- 
tution of importance and value, but 
while both have their uses, their priv- 
ileges lead toward deterioration of the 
true spjrit of hospitality. 

A cup of tea, chocolate or boullion— 
but of perfect quality—accompanied by 
dainty wafers, lettuce, or a sandwich, a 
glass of claret cup served with chicken 
and mayonnaise sandwich, or a slice of 
cake of the kind that materializes only 
under the hands of the “home artist,” 
offered during informal calls on the Sum- 
mer veranda often win more sincere com- 
mendation than any extravagant and la- 
borioas outlay could bring. Ihave hearda 
woman deplore inability to compete with 
another of lesser resources who offers in 
her diminutive drawing-room refresh- 
ment of the above'character, accompanied 
by the essence and the grace ever in- 
separable from perfect entertaining. 

efection forms no insignificant feat- 
ure of any function. Disappointment in 
connection with its quality or quantity 
is not beyond outspoken criticism from 
the most formal of guests. This very 
human weakness asserts itself at all 
stages and ages; it may be covered or 
repressed by the adult, but never wholly 
extinguished, and comes to life at the 
echiddren’s party. This entertainment 
«hould begin with the feast, for previous 
to this all important feature, unless ex- 
traordinary attractions are provided, 
gayety will be found difficult if not 
impossible. A waiting atmosphere per- 
vades, comparative dulness reigns, and 
in her futile endeavor to promote a 
changed condition, a hostess is at her 
wit’s end, as she begins to vote the 
whole affair a failure. But let the ban- 
quet be announced, and as if by magic 
everythingis altered; merriment reigns, 
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the needed tonic has been applied, and 
success becomes instantly assured. At 
@ juvenile party, one little girl on enter- 
ing the drawing-room proceeded to a 
secluded corner, where having carefully 
disposed her finery, she seated herself. 
Frequent solicitation failed to induce 
her to leave her post, and finally she 
went to sleep. A lady present, think- 
ing that there might be some ill-feeling, 
attempted to arouse and interest the 
little one, without further result than 
eliciting, with a very positive shake of 
the wilfal little head, an emphatic, 
‘SNo! I am waiting for the party”; and 
there she remained until the signal for 
the special number on the programme 
which to her embodied the whole affair. 

Refreshment cannot be denied a place 
or part in the most elaborate social 
functions or the most ordinary, though 
there are individuals---in the minor- 
ity—who avoid even reciprocity in this 
direction. While Emerson pleads that 
we “permit not the emphasis of hospita- 
ble will to lie in substantial features,” 
and to every refined spirit the things 
intangible in friendly intercourse aré 
those which leave the most deeply cher- 
ished memories, yet acknowledgment 
must be accorded to the value of even 
the simplest refection enjoyed together 
by hostess and guest during the short 
interim of an afternoon or evening call. 
A little something goes with this feature, 
a further cementing of congenial bonds; 
perhaps only a touch of sentiment which, 
evanescent though it be, will have served 
& good purpose even in transit. 

In taking upon yourself for a prolonged 
period, the position of hostess remem- 
ber that although you incur certain obli- 
gations in regard to the comfort and 
pleasure of your guest while she remains 
under your roof, this does not involve 
rushing her from one form of excite- 
ment to another without cessation or in- 
terval of rest. Naturally you will plan 
entertainment out of the routine of your 
own regular mode of living, but the 
Dature and inclinations of your visitor 
should enter largely into consideration 


_as you make your arrangements. If 


you have un out-of-town home and your 
friend comes to you from the city, it is 
more than possible that the reposeful 
enjoyment of her unaccustomed sur- 
roundings; undisturbed, uninterrupted 
privilege of veranda, hammock or lawn; 
the informal meeting of your friends; 
an occasional drive, will represent to 
her extreme pleasure. Vice-versa, a 
guest who comes to your town home 
from even a prosaic country existence 
will hardly look for continuous amuse- 
ment or diversion. You will crowd 
out many opportunities of enjoyment 
close at hand, or which would naturally 
present themselves as features worthy of 
appreciation and esteem if you persist in 
putting your visitor through an endless 
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HARD TO PLEASE. 


REGARDING THE MORNING CUP. 


‘Oh! how hard it was to part with coffee, 
but the continued trouble with constipation 
and belching was such that I finally brought 
myself to leave it off. 

“Then the question was, what should we 
use for the morning drink? Tea was worse 
for us than coffee; chocolate and cocoa 
we soon tired of; milk was not liked very 
well, and hot water we could not endure. 

“About two years ago we struck upon 
Postum Food Coffee, and have never been 
without it since. We have seven children. 
Our baby, now eighteen months old, would 
not take milk, so we tried Postum and 
found she liked it and it agreed with her 
perfectly. She is to-day, and has been, one 
of the healthiest babies in the State. I use 
about two-thirds Postum and one-third milk 
and a teaspoon of sugar, and put it into her 
bottle. If you could have seen her eyes 
sparkle and hear her say ‘good’ to-day 
when I gave it to her, you would believe me 
that she likes it. 

“Tf I was matron of an infants’ home, every 
child would be raised on Postum. Many of 
my friends say, ‘ You are looking so well!’ 
I reply, ‘I am well; I drink Postum Food 
Coffee. I have no more trouble with con- 
stipation, and know that I owe my good 
health to God and Postum Food Coffee.’ 

“Tam writing this letter because I want to 
tell you how much good the Postum has 
done us, but if you knew how I shrink from 
publicity, you would not publish this letter, 
—at least not over my name.”—Milford, O. 


Fe SF 


THE FOOD CURE. 


_ WAY TO REBUILD A BODY. 


One of the most important discoveries 
of late is the application of the right kind 
of food to rebuild the lost substances of 
the body, thrown off by the active, nervous 
work of Americans. 

Careful investigation by experts in food 
and diatetics, has brought out the fact that 
albumen, which is contained in various 
foods, is acted upon by phosphate of po- 
tash, not such as obtained in drug stores, 
but such as is found in certain parts of the 
field grains in most minute particles, ar- 
ranged in Nature’s laboratory, not man’s. 

The part of the grains containing phos- 
phate of potash is used in the manufacture 
of Grape-Nuts Food, therefore the active, 
nervous, pushing brain worker can feed 
the body with food that goes directly to 
the rebuilding of the broken down gray 
matter in the brain, solar plexus and nerve 
centers all over the body, with the result 
that the individual who refreshes and re- 
builds the body with proper material of 
this sort, obtains a definite result, which he 
can feel and know of and which is apparent 
to his friends. 

A vigorous brain and nervous system is 
of the greatest-importance to any business 
man, or-breim worker. 
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SPOOL SILK 


Corticelli Silk has absolute merit. Every spool 
has honest value—no light weight, short 
measure goods. Corticelli Silk sews smoothly 
—no kinks, no knots, no weak places. For 
hand or machine use Corticelli is the best 
silk made. Send for our beautiful ‘ Fashion 
Booklet,”’ mailed free for a postal. 





CORTICELLI SILK MILLS, 


22 Nonotuck St., Florence, Mass. 


?@-Our book of New Patterns and Rules for “Corticelli Cro- 
cheted Silk Purses,” mailed for six cents in stamps. 
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FOR THAT ALL-GONE FEELING TRY THE RICHARDS 
essing erctoruiet ms extant” FIT-THE-BACK CHAIR 


if you havea Richards r. Restsall your back, f 
small of back. Chairs for Library, antecene. wen m and Parlor, Office, C ee ae nteed to fit. Returnable at 
our expense if not ontirely satisfacto rite for literature. ceCHARDS S CHATI ANEL 188 La Salle Street, CHICAQO. 


3% The “Best” Light 


Brighter than Electricity or Acetylene Sa 
and Cheaper than Kerosene | —— os 






























|) Wash Dishes 
J, with dry hands. 





















Makes and burns its own p f ti 
gas. Itis portable. Requirve er ec ion 
t no pipes, wires or — S a R bb GI 
chine. A safe, pure white, | | = 
— powerful steady light. | | E 2 u Cr OvesS 
Sd ra age th eon | ea protect the hands in general house- 
eas Permitted e -2=— 4 work. Keep them soft and white. 
by Fire Incurance —— Fit like a kid glove, but so elastic 
Underwriters. Nu SS s that delicate handling with them: is 
wicks to trim. nx = — s27 48 easy as with bare hands. Guar- 
/ smoke or smell. Saving = Se +6264 antee d In _every respect. Regular 
= = effecte A by ita use qui “ky a Ei E if price $1.2 Now until Oct. ist, 
mS EY paysforit. Over ve styles } | 15 i; 7eq $1.00 eens as an inducement 
ee = for indoor and outdoor use ='6:53 for you to test some of our rubber 
7 This is the Pioneer fan an- eit jes goods. Send size of kid glove. Write 
descent Vs Ay or Gas Lamp. It ss i€ for free catalog of rubber goods 
: = PORES -PeNeTe OS SN e for home and women. 
. tions. Agents wanted every rsrhere. Eve 
a lamp warranted. THE BEST LIGHT CO. | Kohm es cher’ s 
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WHEN WE ENTERTAIN. 
| ( Concluded.) 


round of outside entertainment. Then, 
too, your individual companionship, the 
privilege of being in your home, should 
count for much with the woman who 
accepts the courtesy with which your 
friendship favors her. 

It is a serious mistake to attempt to 
run one’s home on new lines while enter- 
taining guests; it is a poor time for in- 
troducing unusual rulings and conditions 
A frank, bright woman returning from a 
distant visit, on being questioned as to 
her enjoyment gave answer, with laugh- 
ing eyes and merry speech: ‘““T had a 
most delightful time—in a way. Noth- 
ing was unthought of, or left undone 
toward every form of so-called entertain- 
ment; it was a constant round of pleas- 
ure—in a way. Such regalement was 

rovided at the home table as I never 

new before or expect to meet again. 
Teas, receptions, dinners at home and 
abroad were the order of the day: 
opera, theatre, concerts, etc., of the 
night. But—well, I wonder if my ex- 
perience was unique? I never saw my 
old friend alone. Each morning after- 
breakfast she disappeared, and I did not 
see her again until very close to lanch- 
eon hour; sbe was in her kitchen, 
through the house, consulting with 
maids or with tradespeople, engaged in 
some further plans for my special delect- 
ation, and in my special honor; corres- 
pondence, etc., in regard to new occa- 
sions from knowledge or preliminary 
participation in which I was wholly 
debarred ; after luncheon meant guests 
or outside engagements. I was wholly 
excluded from the society of my hostess 
in her own home. There was no inter- 
val, no opportunity for enjoyment of the 
feature which I had travelled so many 
miles to meet—uninterrupted and undis- 
turbed converse and renewal of acquaint- 
ance with my old friend.” 

Emergency hospitality has become a 
possibility free from embarrassment or 
concern to the most punctilious hostess, 
in the well-directed household. One 
section of the store-closet should be 
labelled ‘‘Emergency” and supplied ac- 
cordingly. With the practical, generous 
equipment which the first-class grocer 
and the Woman’s Exchange place at one's 
command, the capable housewife may 
with little difficulty call up a menu suit- 
able to any occasion. There is an end- 
less list—Vouillon, consommé, every sort 
of soup, fish, poultry, game, condiments, 
vegetables, ‘spaghetti, olives, pickles, 
cheese, fruits, biscuits, wafers, mar- 
malade, tongue, oyster crabs, mush- 
rooms, puddings, etc., etc. 

If women would only thoroughly real- 
ize their capabilities in this line and, for 
their own happiness, institute a new and 
different order of hospitality, depending 
upon their own talents rather an the 
caterer’s, and remembering that more 
enduring satisfaction and gratitication 
may be obtained through persevering 
quest of the *‘ not substantial features” 
of hospitality, there would speedily re- 
sult a new and felicitous era in a con- 
dition that is pitiably close to losing 
foreverthe most,valued of its olden 
charms. MARGARET HALL. 
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FANCY ICES. 


Many housekeepers who feel them- 
selves competent to make ices for use on 
informal occasions invariably have re- 
course to the caterer when some special 
occasion demands ices in any form out- 
side of the loose variety. 

The housekeeper who can inake good 
plain cream can, with a little time 
and some extra effort, put many dainty 
forms of creams and ices on her table 
without paying for them at excessive 
prices. The necessary implements are 
nearly all to be found in the ordinary 
household. Those which are not can be 
ordered from a tinsmith at a small cost 
and will last for years. 

The best creams are those made from 
rich cream, sweetened and flavored, 
without additions. The second best are 
made from part cream and part milk, 
at least one-half being cream. This 
kind is sometimes enriched by the addi- 
tion of eggs, and in this case the mix- 
ture should be cooked before it is frozen. 
The third kind, which is usually made 
for the children, who prefer quantity to 
quality, is made from a can of good con- 
densed milk and one quart of cow’s milk, 
mixed and flavored. It needs no sugar, 
bat is improved by a suspicion of salt. 
[These creams are all frozen in the ordin- 
ary way, and the method of freezing 
loes not vary when they are to be made 
nto fancy ices. 

One of the prettiest forms of cream 
which is to be brought tothe table whole 
s the ribbon. For this a perfectly 
vater-tight tin must bemade. It should 
ve of the height and width of a quart 
ce-cream box, but about half as long 
gain. It is well to have it open at the 
nd, so that when it is packed the top 
vhich opens will stand up in the tub. 
some squares of tin—nine or ten—which 
vill exactly fit into this box can be made 
t the same time. 

In making these fancy ices every 
rticle used should be kept ice-cold. 
‘he different pans which will be needed 
n dividing the ices, to add colors or 
lavoring, must stand in crushed ice 
nd salt. The coolest possible place 
1ust be found in which to work, and 
he work must be done as expeditiously 
s possible. 

RIBBON CREAM. — Freeze as much 
ream as will make a quart and a pint 
[luve ready the cochineal for the pink 
oloring, some saffron extract for yellow, 
pinach quite or one of the harmless 
oloring liquids for green, and dissolved 
hecolate for brown. Flavor the green 
“ith pistache, the chocolate very lightly 
‘ith vanilla, the yellow with lemon, 
nd the pink with strawberry; the white 
Iso is flavored with vanilla, more 
trrongly than the chocolate. 


Have four shallow pans set in ice and 
salt. Set the tin mould in ice and salt 
almost up to the lid. Freeze the cream 
until] it is so stiff that the dasher will not 
turn; take the dasher out and divide the 
cream into five parts. Quickly stir into 
each the coloring and flavoring required. 
Place half the chocolate mixture in the 
tin mould, spread it out and then press 
down upon it one of the squares of tin. 
Add half the white and repeat the pro- 
cess. Pink, yellow and green follow in 
order, and then the remainder of the 
chocolate is put in and the process re- 
peated all overagain. Put on the water- 
proof cover and plunge the tinin crushed 
ice and salt. It must be left undis- 
turbed for at least two hours and must 
not be removed from the mould until it 
is to be carried to the tabie. If it does 
not slip out easily, wrap a towel wrung 
out of hot water round the tin for a 
minute. With a sharp knife cut the 
cream free from the dividing tin squares, 
and take them out. 

ICE CREAM PYRAMID.—Make this 
by moulding three kinds of cream—va- 
nilla, chocolate and strawberry — in 
pound baking-powder cans. Before 
putting on the covers place a thin rag 
over the cream, and after the cover is 
pat on trim it carefully so that none re- 
mains cutside to absorb the brine. The 
cans must be kept packed in ice and salt, 
until the last moment, then the creams 
are slid out and with a sharp cold knife 
cut in slices. They are then arranged in 
pyramidal form on an ice-cold glass dish. 

CREAM EGGS formed a dessert item 
at a recent children’s party, and the little 
ones were much surprised on investigat- 
ing the dish. The cream was prepared 
as above. Some eggs had been broken 
by removing only a very small portion of 
the shells at one end. These were thor- 
oughly chilled, and the cream was packed 
into them with a skewer. They were 
then packed upright in a water-tight tin 
box and left two or three hours. The 
bottoms of the frozen eggs where the 
shell had been broken were trimmed 
with a sharp knife so that the eggs would 
stand on end. They were then placed 
in a deep glass dish on a bed of Jettuce 
leaves. The children appeared quite 
surprised at the idea of eggs appearing 
on the menu, but they were still more so 
when they found what the shells con- 
tained. © 

ORANGE CREAMS.—A pretty idea is 
to remove a small section of skin from 
one end of an orange. The pulp of the 
orange is then taken out with a sharp 
spoon, and the empty skin is filled with 
lemon cream, or lemon or orange water 
ice. The little bit of skin which was 
removed is carefully refitted, and the 
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Never Boil 
Coffee 


because the delicious aroma escapes into 
the air and you drink only the bitter part. 
There is a right way and that is the easy 
way to make good coffee, but, you must . 
have good coffee to begin with. 


Kin=-Hee 





This Trade-Mark {8 on Every Can. Packed Only 
in One-Pound <Alir-Tight Cans—for your protection. 


is blended and roasted by an Po. of 35 


years’ experience. The essential oils are 
all retained—treated to make the drink free 
from bitter. So far so good. Now comes 
the grinding. Kin-Hee Coffee Pot Coffee 
should be pulverized as fine as flour. From 
this point it requires one-third less coffee 
and only one minute, in the Kin-Hee Coffee 
Pot, to make the best coffee ever made. — 


THE KIN-HEE COFFEE POT 


is a triumph of genius. It is unlike other 
Coffee Pots. If you can boil water you 
Can in one minute make coffee in it fit for 
a king. By actual test it costs only seven- 
tenths of a cent per cup. It is therefore 
the best to drink and the least expensive. 

Demonstrated at . 


Pan-American 
Exposition. 






This shows the coffee 
pot upside down, the 
top filled with boiling 
water and coffee sub- 
merged. Itstands for 
one minute, straining 
cloth is put on, then 
the bottom. Then the 
entire pot is turned 
right side up and the 
= coffee is ready to serve. 

Patented May 22, A child can do it. 
If your grocer hasn't them 
Sold by Grocers (2 yintell you one who 
has, or we will send you direct, prepaid, 8 pounds 
(whole, ground, or pulverized) coffee for $1.20; or 
will send you atwo-quart (enough for ten cups) 
planished tin coffee pot, $1.25, or nickel, $1.50; 
express prepaid anywhere in U. S. or Canada. 
Pot also made in1 and 8 quart sizes. To insure 
success the first time use Kin-Hee pulverized 

coffee with it. 

. If you 
Special trial order for six coffee pots, we will 
Offer give you one free, or three pounds of cof- 

Fee if you have the coffee pot. ‘‘COFFEE 
AND CAKES,” by Mrs. Rorer, contains many choice 
recipes, sent free for your grocer’s address. 


Jas. Heekin & Co., 17 Walnut St., Cincinnati, O. 





1900, 


et your grocer to send us a 


aa aa aera 
Sole Owners and Mfrs. for the Dom. of Canada: 
The Eby Blain Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 


BY’ CAN VEGETABLES ? 


String Beana, Celery, veuse Beeta, Tomatoes? 
Thousanda of our curtomers do by our perfect method. 
Cherries, Raapberries, etc., canned without cooking. 
Pickles, Cateupa, Cider, Wine, Butters, also fruit 
canned old way m e absolutely safe. 11 yearsin use. Only 


10c for 2 aumple pkgs. for doing allthis. Agents wante 
2 AMERICAN. WoMEN’B CANNING CO 


DID YOU 


| 8245., Meehnaic St., Jackson, Mieh. 
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Horseshoe 
Brand Wringers 
last longer and wring more 
evenly and drier than an . 
others because they are the ealy 
wringers having elastic rolls of 
pure rubber, which wring the thick 
and thin parts equally dry and save 
the clothes and buttons. 
The Patent Improved Guide Board 
does away with hand spreading. 
Every roll and wringer bearing 
our name is guaranteed. Refuse 
substitutes having Aard compo- 
sition roils—which ruin the 
clothes. 
6 


Funnier than a Jack-in-the-Box 
our surprise toy “ Rubber" free. 
Address Dept. 4. 


6 


The American Wringer Co., 
99 Chambers Street, New York. f] 


Gas Stove for 25c. 


Useful ! 
Simple !! 
Durable !!! 


Always ready for 
heating water, milk, tea, 
curling irons, etc. Can 
be transferred from one 
room to another. Place 
the stove on an ordinary 
gas burner and light on 
top of wire gauze. Mailed 
to any part of the United 
mam States onreceipt of price. 
AGENTS WANTED. 
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Will not black or smoke. 


BAY THAT 


Cycle Chain Graphite 
and Graphitoleo 


useu on cycle chains, bear- 
ings or coaster brakes, re- 
duces friction to a minimum. 


Nothing will make your 
wheel run so easily. When 
not obtainable, will send 
sample for 10 cents. 


Don't fatl to try it. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 
Jersey City, N. J. 
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THE KITCHEN. 
( Continued.) 


oranges are placed in a box in ice end 
salt until needed. 

CREAM PINEAPPLE.—Procure as 
large a pine as possible and cut off the 
top. Carefully scrape out the inside, 
leaving the skin intact, fill the inside 
with cream or with pineapple ice and 
replace the top. Place in a glass dish 
and garnish with fresh small fruit, with 
preserved cherries or with frosted 
orange quarters. | 

ICKS IN BLOCKS.—From a cake of 
clear ice, cut with a heated wire as 
many square blocks as are required. The 
blocks are hollowed out by a hot iron 
as near round as possible. The blocks 
can be prepared a little while before 
they are wanted, if they are enclosed in 


a box which can be kept in ice and salt. 
The ice which is to be served in them 
must not be put in until they are to be 
sent to table. Water ice is preferable 
tv cream for the blocks, a raspberry or 
cherry water ice being the best of all on 
account of the contrasting color. These 
blocks can be piled in pyramid form and 
can be garnished with fresh or preserved 
cherries or raspberries. 

STRAWBERRY CREAM served in the 
rind of half a big watermelon, cut out in 
points at the top, is a something of an 
innovation. Pieces of the meatiest part 
of the melon, from which the seeds have 
been removed, are mixed in with the 
cream, and the combination is a novel 
one. HELEN COMBES. 





DELICIOUS LITTLE CAKES. 


HONEY CAKES.—Mix very thoroughly 
a quart of strained honey, half a pound 
of pulverized sugar, half a pound of fresh 
butter and the juice of two oranges; then 
stir in gradually enough sifted flour to 
make a dough stiff enough to roll out 
easily. Turn out on a moulding board, 
beat well for a few minutes with the 
rolling pin, then roll out into a sheet 
half an inch thick; cut into round cakes 
and bake in shallow pans, buttered. ° 

CREAM CAKES.—Rub three-fourths of 
acupful of butter and two cupfuls of 
pulverized sugar to a white, light cream; 
add five eggs, two at a time (beating the 
mixture five minutes between each ad- 
dition), and a cupfal of sweet milk. 
Beat the whole well for a few moments, 
then fold in a pint and ao half of sifted 
flour and a teaspoonful of baking pow- 
der. Bake in well-greased muffin rings. 
Just before serving, split and fill with 
whipped crean. 

PALMER CAKES. — Sift a pound of 
flour into a pan and rub into it half a 
pound of butter and a quarter of a pound 
of granulated sugar. Add a teaspoonful 
each of inixed spice, cinnamon, nutmeg, 
and mace. Wet the mixture with two 
beaten eggs, the juice of a lemon, and 
sufficient rose-water to make into a 
dough just stiff enough to roll into a 
thin sheet. Cut into round cakes and 
place so that they will not touch, on 
buttered tins, and bake in a brisk oven. 

PKACH CAKKES.—Soften a quarter of 
of a pound of fresh sweet butter in 
half a pint of warm milk; sift a pound 
of flour into a pan; pour in the warm 
milk and butter (first stirring them 
well together) and a wineglassful of 
lively yeast. Mix the whole into a dough, 
cover closely and set in a warm piace 
to rise. When quite light (which may 
be known by the cracked surface), turn 
out on a well-floared dough-board, mix 
in a smal] teaspoonful of soda, knead 
well, and set again in a warm place to 
rise for half an hour. Then divide the 
dough into equal portions and wake up 
into round cakes avout as large in cir- 
cumference as the top of a tumbler. 


Knead each cake well, then roll it out. 


into athin sheet. Cover half of each 
cake with peach jam; fold over the other 


half so as to enclose the jam, and press 
the edges together. Bake until browned. 

FIVK-O'CLOCK TEA CAKES.—Mix a 
quarter of a pound of sifted flour, two 
ounces of sifted sugar, the grated peel 
of a lemon and half a 5and: of butter 
to a smooth paste with the white of one 
egg and a little milk. Roll thin, cut 
into biscuits, and brush them over with 
the yolk of an egg, over which sift pow- 
dered sugar; bake on buttered tins. 

PLUM CAKKS.—Dry a pound of flonr, 
and mix with it six ounces of powdered 
sugar; beat six ounces of fresh butter to 
& cream, add to it three eggs well beaten. 
half a pound of dried currants, and, lastly, 
the flour and sugar; beat until light: 
flavor totaste. Dredge flour on buttered 
tin plates, and drop the batter on them 
the size of a walnut. Bake in a brisk 
oven. (These cakes will keep for a year.) 

SUGARCAKES.—Two cupfuls of sugar; 
two eggs, half teacupful of sour cream, 
half teacupful of lard or butter, half tea- 
spoonful of soda, two table-spoonfuls of 
boiling-water; flour. Dissolve soda in 
the water, and mix the dough, using 
enough flour to permit of rolling out 
nicely. Bake in a quick oven. 

COCOANUT DROP CAKES. —Take a 
cupful of sugar, half a cup of butter, a 
cupful each of milk and of shredded co- 
coanut, two cupfuls of flour, two 
two teaspoonfuls of baking ponder 
Place the cocoanut in the milk and let it 
soak for an hour; then rub the butter 
and sugar together and add the beaten 
eggs, the milk and cocoanut, and Jastly 
the flour, into which the baking powder 
has been stirred. Bake in well-buttered 
gem-pans. Frost the cakes. 

VANILLA FINGERS.—Use a pound of 
sugar, a quarter of a pound of almonds, 
two eggs (whites), a teaspoonful of vs- 
cilla. Grate the almonds fine; beat the 
eggs stiff; add the sugar, nuts and flavor- 
ing; sprinkle the baking board with 
flour; turn out the mixture on this 
white bed; add flour to the top and 
knead as though bread dough antil 
smooth; roll out asthin as a knife blade: 
cut into strips two inches long and 
a finger in width; place on buttered 
sheets and bake in a gentle oven until 
golden; KATHARINE E. MEQER, 
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(A~s"MOST WOMEN KNOW 


WARREN'S FEATHERBONE 


and its many merits and uses. If you don’t know about it, you should. That distinctive stylish appearance so 
peculiar to gowns stayed with Warren's Featherbone is readily discernible. 


Everyone is delighted and continually uses Warren’s Featherbone in preference to all other devices for dress 
stiffening. Warren's Featherbone is very durable, the casings are of excellent quality and the ends do not 
protrude through the garment. It is appropriate for all thicknesses of fabrics. 


=, 









Try Warren’s Featherbone in your 
next gown and see all these advantages. 
Your dressmaker will fit you better and 


















RYH) a j TV VE \ \\ QQ greatly improve the general appearance and 
SM NN FE fa at effectiveness of your costume. 


¥ wees Bice | [Lae Bus ¥ Used and recommended by these acknowl- 
Ty Se ~~ edged Leaders of Fashions : 





Margurite, New York, 
Madam Baker, Chicago, | 
Mrs. C. Truss, Denver, y 




















Gimbel Bros. Philadelphia, , 
JO Ns, Editor L’Art de la Mode, New York, egy 
Pe eS : Mme. Bredouw, Kansas City, fy Fie 
a ee si Sy Miss J. A. Greier, Boston, eae aan i 
2 os ” Elizabeth Carson Percival, Chicago, i “as, fc 
ae M. Wakefield, New York, 3 i 


Christianson, Minneapolis, 
Mrs. A. H. Taylor, Bowling Green, 
| L. Stewart, New York. 














Send to our Three Oaks, Mich., 
office for free copy of “Autumn 
Featherbone Magazinette,’’or better 
still call at any of the offices below 
and see all the latest fall styles from 
the leading fashion centers of the 
world. We will be glad to see you. 


The Warren 


Featherbone Co., 


General Offices, 
Three Oaks, Mich. 















PSS Fi), hw E New York, 898 Broadway, 
VL a yp. : Boston, 7 Temple Place, 
Chicago, 704 Marshall Field Building. 








Your dealer will supply you with 
Warren’s'Featherbone. Ask him. 
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fesciy Champion Germ-Proof Filter 


Protecta your health and prolongs life by giving you germ- 
free, sparkling, pure, palatable water. Natural Stone tube, 
the only perfec . 

tering medium 

nown. It arrests 
all disease germs, 
microbes, and every 
perce of dirt. 

revents typhoid 
dnd all water-trans- 
mitted diseases, / 
saving its cost / el 
many times over in : 


















| 

t 
| 

GEMAMBION } 

doctor and drug a eae 

bills. Anyone can i | | eeelac ade 

attach it, without ‘. 0 

the aid of a 

plumber. Very | 

simple in con- 

struction, and 


easily cared for. 
Filtered or un- 


can rawn 
without de 
tachin . Ite UThousands In 


filtered water Lhe 

ob yiater im satisfaction. @ Jt 
neceasity of a = Sec 
costly, useless sto 


= 
e reservoir. No. 6 filters about 4 gallons 
r hour, acco: ding to the condition of water and ger 
e case iy made of Brass, Nickel- Plated, looks clean and 


1 
i 
i 
i 
i 


bright, and will last a lifetime. Price, No. 6, @4.003 No. 7, 
(capacity one-half more) ®5.00. Express prepaid anywhere 
in the United States. You may send your order safely. 
Every filter is teed as represented or money refunded 
after ten days’ trial. In ordering state whether for threaded or 
emooth end faucet. Booklet, with full description of several sizes, 
from $2.00 up, some self-cleaning, prices and testimonials, free. 
THE (CHAMPION FILTER (O., 90 Woodland Ave., Cleveland, Ohie. 





We make and sell the very best 
beds, cribs and bedding. Your money 
refunded if you are not satisfied. 


Address for details, BARCALOo & BoLL MFG. Co., 
14% Kentucky Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


DRAWN WORK. 


The fashion for Drawn Work {s increasing. ‘* Drawn 
Work,”’’ published by us, shows all the favorite varie- 
ties, Mexican, American and European, and explains 
methods. 50 Cents a copy. 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO., Idimited, 
Zto 17 West 18th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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ODOR IN TEAPOTS.—If metal teapots 
are not used for some time, they acquire . 
a peculiar, unpleasant odor, frequently 
giving a disagreeable taste to the tea 


made in them. It is said that this may 
be obviated by dropping a lump of sugar 
into the pot when put away. 


SA NDWICHES.—When preparing sand- 
wiches for a large company they fre- 
quently have to be made a number of 
hours before they are needed. If a nap- 
kin is rinsed in hot water and wrapped 
around the saudwiches, which should 
then be put in a cool place, when used 
they will be found as fresh as if just 
made. 


PLASTER FIGURES. — Many of the 
plaster-of-Paris reproductions of fire 
statuary are a great addition to a library 
or sitting-roum and familiarize the 
younger members of the family with 
some of the best works of ancient sculp- 
tors. The glaring white tint of the 
plaster may be toned down by varnish- 
ing and then bronozing or by giving them 
a coat of shellac thinned with varnish. 
Placed upon a bracket with a rich, dark 
background they are exccedingly decor- 
ative. By treating plaster figures with the 
following bath they may be made to look 
like marble. The bath is made by puat- 
ting two generous quarts of water into 
an agate kettle with an ounce of pure 





MANUFACTURED BY 
SMITH & EGGE MFG, 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN., 
U.S. A. 


(Patented ) 


Address 
all orders 


( 


A Practical Sewing 
Machine 


It makes just as good a stitch 
as any high-priced machine. 


It has a stitch regulator and 
automatic tension. 


You can run over a seam, or 
from thick to thin material 
without changing tension, 


Only $2.00 


BARNETT BROS., Sole Agents 


Dept. B, 285-299 Columbus Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


curd soap and an ounce of whiite bees- 
wax cut into small pieces; let this dis- 
solve over a slow fire, and when all the 
ingredients are thoroughly mixed tie fine 
twine around the figure and dip it ints 
the liquid; take the figure out and hold 
it in the air for five minutes, and then 
again dip it into the liquid ; let the fig- 
ure dry for a few days, and then rub it 
with a soft flannel; a brilliant gloss wil 
be produced. 


STRAWBERRY MOUSSE. — Rub suti- 
cient strawberries through a sieve to 
make a cupful of pulp. Use either canne! 
or fresh fruit; if canned, part of the 
juice may be used. Add the juice of an 
orange and a few drops of vanilla to the 
strawberry pulp and sweeten it to taste. 
Soak a level tablespoonful of gelatine 
in a fourth of a cupful of cold water. 
dissolve over hot water and strain into 
the fruit mixture, then let it stand aside 
in a pan of cold water stirring occasion- 
ally, until it begins to set. Now adda 
fourth of acupful of sugar to a cupful 
cream and whip until stiff and dry, then 
fold into the cream mixture. Make 
plain vanilla ice-cream of a pint of rich 
cream, half a cupful of sugar and vanilla 
to flavor. When it is frozen, remove the 
dasher from the freezer-can, draw the 
cream around the sides, leaving a thin 
layer all over the bottom and reservinz 
sufficient to cover the top and fill the 
centre with the fruit mixture. Let it 
stand packed in ice and salt for three or 
four hours. Turn out and garnish with 
a ring of strawberries; if canned, drain 
them from the juice. This is both deli- 
cious and beautiful. 





Delivered 
Free for 





$2.00 


Easily manipulated 


Will not get out of 
order 





No breakable parts 


Will sew through 
any thickness 


Delivered free on receipt of price to any 
post or express office. Remit by postal or 
express money order, or by registered 
letter. Circulars sent on request. If 
your dealer hasn’t it, send us his mame. 
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(ALL FLORAL QUESTIONS OF SUFFICIENT GENERAL INTEREST TO WARRANT PUBLICATION WILL BE 
ANSWERED IN THESE COLUMNS. THOSE OF A SEASONABLE CHARACTER SHOULD REACH THE AUTHOR 
SOME TIME IN ADVANCE, AS MATTER FOR THIS DEPARTMENT 18 NECESSARILY PREPARED SEVERAL 
WEEKS BEFORE PUBLICATION. ADDRESS COMMUNICATIONS TO WARD MACLEOD, CARE OF THE 


DELINEATOR, 17 WEST 13TH STREET, NEW YORK.]} 


Many women, within easy access of 
the flower markets and with favorable 
train service, are 
engaged in ship- 
ping cut flowers in 
moderate quanti- 
ties and in what- 
ever varieties are best suited to their 
cultural ability and in readiest demand. 
Io explaining how to place cut flowers 
upon the market in a condition as nearly 
perfect as possible, some general rules 
will apply equally well to all conditions 
and localities. The shipping box is a 
very important feature, since the preser- 
vation of the flowers depends largely 
upon its suitability. The dimensions 
depend apon the variety of stock and 
its power of resisting unfavorable con- 
ditions. The points to be avoided 
are great width and length, because of 
the unwieldiness they involve and the 
certainty of such boxes being placed 
cither on end or edge in handling at the 
various places of transfer, with disas- 
trous result tothe contents. The tempt- 
ation to economize space and handling in 
transfer is not, as a rule, resisted by the 
average employe. Great depth of box 
and packing is still more disastrous, 
because of pressure on the lower layers 
of contents and also because of the 
danger from heating intransit. Excess- 
ive length is open to the same objection, 
the flowers shifting to an unsightly and 
damaged mass, even with ordinarily fair 
handling. 

In shipping all stock, except especial- 
ly long-stemmed, there is great diffi- 
culty in packing to prevent damage from 
shifting. Three times the length of the 
stems of stock packed in a box is a 
yood general rule as to length. This is 
for general stock, such as roses, carna- 
tions, etc., intended for the general mar- 
ket. For shipping limited packages to 


HOW TO SHIP 
CUT FLOWERS. 


private parties a single length is prefera-— 


ble. Six to ten inches in depth is a safe 
dimension, while the width of the box 
should mever exceed eighteen inches. 
These sizes do not hold good for extra 
short stemmed flowers nor for extra 
long. Special sizes are provided for 
these. Nails or screws should never be 
used in securing the cover, but simplya 
fastening that is reasonably safe, as there 
is little danger of pilfering in transit. 
Heavy shipping cord or sash cord is suf- 
ficient with repeated knotting in a man- 
ner to prevent the easy entrance of air, 
which proves injurious be the weather 
not or cold. 

PACKING.—Lhe box should always be 
ined with several thicknesses of paper. 
It acts as a springy cushion, equallizing 


’ 


or breaking the jar, and it also forms a 
series of air spaces that are in themselves 
excellent non-condactors of either heat 
or cold. Nothing serves better for this 
purpose than common newspaper. It 
not only absorbs undue moisture bat re- 
tains it, to the great benefit of stock. In 
placing several layers of flowers in the 
same box, have them so carefully separ- 
ated that each layer may be _ remov- 
ed at the destination without disarrang- 
ing it as originally packed and without 
disturbing others. Neither wax paper 
nor tissue paper is suitable for separat- 
ing the layers. Wax paper ruins the 
color of many flowers, their fragrance, 
and even their texture, drawing their 
tissue and injuring their sale. Tissue 
paper becomes so soaked and weakened 
by the moisture and drainage from flow- 
ers above and below that it almost in- 
variably gives way under the weight of 
the layer above, resulting in an unsightly, 
jambled mass. Either Manila or news 
page in several folds is best, having 
sufficient strength to bear the strain. 
These are also sufficiently porous to ab- 
sorb moisture and to retain it for a long 
time, temnpering the temperature of the 
box, to the great benefit of the flowers 
on a long or heated journey. When 
packing, place the deepest-colored flow- 
ers, unless of frail structure, in the bot- 
tom of the box, grading upward as to 


color, with the white or lightest-colored | 
on top. Colored flowers show the effects’ 


of weight and crashing much Jess than 
lighter-colored ones. 


CUTTING AND BUNCHING.—This part of 


the work varies greatly witl: the’ place of 


shipment. Some markets demand: only 


twenty - five carnations to the bunch, 
while others require fifty, so it is well to 
correspond in advance ‘regarding this 
point. Many dealers prefer’ bulbous 
flowers like lilies or tulips in bunches of 
a dozen, while others. Hke them sent in 
quarter - hundred or half-hundred lots. 
All cut flowers should *be placed in deep 
water before being packed; that is, wa- 
ter deep enough in the vebsel to rise well 
up on the stems, and perifitted to remain 
there until the stems have absorbed 
water sufficient to keep the flowers fresh 
until they reach their destination and 


for several hours after.. Jars that. are: 
used for this purpose must ‘be kept per-: 


fectly clean and should never be used for 
any other purpose. Flowers are often 
ruined by absorbing chefricals and other 
foreign matter that may have :been pre~ 
viously kept in the jars and rekeased “by 


the action of the water. After cutttng 


the flowers do not recut. the stems, 
especially in hot weather, unless it be- 


Fashion Faultless 


The new idea in — 


Garments 
~ FOR WOMEN 


There nas been a revolution in the 
making of garments for women. A wo- 
man can now purchase a skirt ora suit, 
& cape or & cloak, with absolute certainty 
of what she is getting. Wooltex gar- 
ments have eliminated all the elements 
that made the getting of a good and 
stylish garment a matter of chance. 

The great dress artistsof Europecreate 
Wooltex styles; the most skilled Amer- 

‘ican workmen make them. Only the 

‘finest all-wool non-shrinkable materi- 
als enter into their making. The word 
‘*Wooltex”’ on the garment absolutely 
guarantees it in fit, form, and finish; 
and the price is lower than you have 
ever paid anywhere for a garment of a 
similar quality. 


The Wooltex book of styles for 
1901-1902 describes the correct gar- 
ments for Fall or Winter wear. 
Sent free, on application, to read- 
ers of Delineator. 


Ask your dealer to see the Wooltex 
garments. If he dues not keep them write 
to us, and we will tell you how to get them, 
H. BLACK & CO., Makers, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


AGENTS WANTED 


to sell the seller of 
the year — 


Kimsey’s 
Long Waist 
Former 


Latest style straight 

front pointed effect 

with any waist. No 

en, 2 ie sewing, no pinning. 

Retails at 25 cents. Large profits to agents. 
Samples, postpaid, 2c, Stamps or silver. 


KIMSEY & CO., 4035 Powelton Ave., Philadelphia 
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BOYS AND 


HERE WE ARE, "ts. 


HOW MUCH DO WE WEIGH? 
THERE ARE TEN OF US 


We are the Wayne 
Knit Ponies, and every 
boy or girl who wears 


(b 


PONY STOCKINGS 


can guess how much we 
weigh. The ten who | 
guess nearest, each get 
one of us free. Which 
one would you like? 
Your dealer can tell you | 
all about it. Ask him. 
If he does not know, 
write us and we will tell 
» you. Address— 


WAYNE KNIT PONIES 
Care Wayne Knitting Mills 


Dept. C. 
FORT WAYNE, IND. 


Bei) Estes 
Ot 
- 
‘ 





eral Le — I | 
We teach everything in Millinery from foundation to 
finish. After completing our course we employ you 


to work for us, Many pupils are making from $5.00 to 
$25.00 per week. Send for FREE sample lesson and 


handsome catalogue. 


BROWNING MILLINERY COLLEGE, 
- Chieago, Illinois. 


1461 Michigan Avenue, 
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AGENTS WANTED 


Kimsey’s BESTYET Skirt Supporter 


Sells like wildfire—every woman wants it, tells her 
friends about it. Self-adjusting, secure, gives latest 
| waist curve. Fits any waist without pinning or sew- 
ing. Sample postpaid 25 cents. Stamps or silver. 
KIMSEY & CO., 4035 Powelton Ave., Philadelphia. 
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PRACTICAL GARDENING. 
“ *  (Continued.). 


comes really necessary in the process of 
packing. The pores at the cut have 
partly closed, retaining the water, and if 
again cut the stem will drain. 
Large-petalled flowers like lilies, tulips 
and chrysanthemums, being of much sub- 
stance, are better underdone in the mat- 
ter of placing in water. When over-filled 
with water and chilled, the petals of such 
flowers are apt to crack or discolor, while 
if they are pliable and even on the verge 
of wilting, if well packed in several layers 
of moist paper, they will yield to pres- 
sure and the jar of carriage and brighten 


up at once under proper treatment after 


reaching their destination. 


The stems of most annuals and soft 


wooded flowers should be trimmed free 
of lower leaves after being placed in 
water and before packing. These often 
become offensive after a few hours in 
water and, if not removed, lower the 
price, if not prevent a sale. Do not rob 
stems of their foliage under any condi- 
tions except the above, as they absorb 
water through this medium and are more 
attractive. Use nothing but white twine 
in bunching flowers, since the dye from 
highly colored twine is sure to run in 
water, discoloring the stems and giv- 
ing them a stale appearance. Do not 
sprinkle flowers for shipping. The foliage 
may be slightly freshened, but do not 
overdo the matter. Smilax must not be 
sprinkled before shipping. Simply tie 
the strings in bunches at their lower ends, 
place them in water, changing often, and 
pack dry. 


September is the month for securing 
largest, freshest bulbs, and it is well to 
lace orders early. 
he up-to- date 
grower has already 
potted freesias and 
stored them in 
some shaded outdoor spot to form strong 
plants for the window when - frost 
comes. Dutch hyacinths, with their ease 
of culture and certainty to blcom, are the 
most reliable bulbs for house culture and 
for the beginner. Roman hyacinths are 
very popular—single white especially so 
and tlie best for forcing; they are easily in 
bloom by Christmas time, when they are 
extensively used for decorative purposes. 
They differ from Dutch hyacinths in yield- 
ing several spikes of bloom to the bulb. 
They also bear closer planting. Three or 
four may be planted in a five or six inth 
pot ora dozenina pan or basket for a mass 
of purest white. A three-inch pot holds 
soil enough for a strong Dutch hyacinth 
if not allowed to dry out, but four-inch 
is safer. Any good garden soil with a 
third of coarse sand added is right with 
good drainage. Fill the pots, jar them 
sharply to settle the soil and plant the 
bulb, after hollowing a place, with its 
crown or upper part above the surface. 
Water thoroughly and set away in a cool, 
dark place secure from mice, for six 
weeks at least, or longer if you choose. 


BULBS POR THB 
WINDOW GARDEN. 


| Then place them in a strong light for 
‘about two weeks and after this expose 


to sunshine. Read carefully the cultural 
directions for bulbs given in Tae Dxrin- 
EATOR for September, 1900. 


A Lee enn ee 











ELASTIC RIBBED 
UNION SUITS 


cover the entire body like an additional skin. Fitting like 
a glove, but softly and without pressure. No buttens 
down the front. Made for men, women and young 
people. Mort convenient to put on, being entered = 
the top and drawn on like trousers. With no other kind 
of underwear can ladies obtain such perfect mt for 
dresses or wear comfortably so small a corset. Made 
in great variety of fabrics and weilghta. 


SOLD BY BEST DEALERS EVERYWHERE 





$4444 44444444444444454544+ 
; NO MORE DARNING. * 


Racine Feet: 


A New Pair Hose for 10c. , 


Cut off ragged feet, atiarh 
“Racine Feet” to legs of be + 
siery by our new St 
Stitch, and you have a pairef > 
hose as rood as new. Cost » 
Zonly 10 cents and = fow a> + 
ments’ time, 

Racine Feet come in cot * 
ton, sizes 5 to 11, black er 
white. Price 10 cents 44 
pair, prepaid. + 

Booklet,“The Stockinetle » 
Stitch,” tells everything. 
Sent free.. "Agents wanted. 


H. S. BLAKE & CO., Dept. C, Racine, Wis. + 
SHFHHHFSHHPH SHS PEPE SS SOSPT? 


Oe 


¥ DA TEN FRANKLIN 


H. HOUGH 
Washington, D.t. 
NO. ATTORNEY'S FEE until patent ™ 
allowed. Write for *‘Iuventer’s Guido.” | 
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This is a picture of 
MARIE FREDONIA ROBB, 
219 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
She isa | 


MELLIN’S 
FOOD 
GIRL 


and like all MELLIN’S FOOD 

_ children is bright, happy and 

MELLIN’S FOOD and 

good fresh milK make a modi- 

' fication that is like mother's 
milK. 

That is the reason so many 

babies thrive on MELLIN’S 

FOOD. 


well. 










We will send you a sample of 
Metiin’s Food free upon request. 


MELLIN’S FOOD CoO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 













: ~~ <*Mizpah”’ Valve Nipples 
WILL NOT COLLAPSE 


and therefore prevent muchcolic. The valve 


prevents a vacuum being forined 

to collapse them. The ribs inside | Sample 
prevent collapsing when the child | Free 
bites them. The rim is such that | by Mail 
they cannotbe pulledoffthe bottle. 


WALTER F.WARE, 512 Arch St.,Philadelphia,Pa. 


Pas. Apr. 10, Lass 





STITCH RIPPER. 


Rips and picks out machine-stitching and bastings. 
Draws threads for hemstitching. Saves your fingers. 


Not Scissors. Does Not Cut. Money back if 
you want is, Coin or 2c stamps. Agents wanted. J 


A. E. DeMERRITT, $91 CANAL ST,, BOSTON, MASS. 
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PRACTICAL GARDENING. 
( Cuncluded.) 


Watch freesias to prevent drying out, 
and when the first shoot appears remove 
the mulch and gra- 
dually inure them 
to sunshine. Pre- 
pare beds for out- 
door planting of 
bulbs in October. Give chrysanthemums 
weekly. allowances of weak manure 
water, since buds are forming, and do 
not permit to dry out. Chrysanthemum 
beds in the South should be weil watered 
now. Form permanent beds of them in 
the South and in lower Pacific coast 
States, where they are perfectly hardy, 
with mulching, many with no protection. 
Plant lilium candidum in this month if 
not already done. Tuberous begonias, 
caladiums and gloxinias that have 
bloomed during Summer should now be 
dried off and set away in their pots. Pot 
Harrisii or Easter lilies during late Sep- 
tember or early October for timely 
blooming. Cultivate roses and water 
them freely in the South and on Western 
coast for abundant Autumn blooming. 


HINTS AND HBLPS 
FOR SEPTEMBER. 


Callas should now be repotted in very - 


rich soil, given strong sunshine and 
abundance of water after starting. 

Dahlias will furnish a long season of 
bloom if protected from the first frosts. 
Four strong stakes driven firmly in the 
ground with a sheet or piece of canvas or 
carpeting thrown over and fastened 
proves sufficient. 

Gladioli may remain in the ground 
with perfect safety until after light 
freezing, for their better ripening. In 
mild localities they winter over in open 
ground with protection. Cannas prove 
hardy in the extreme South under the 
same treatment, but in the North they 
are not so subject to decay if lifted be- 
fore the foliage is injured. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mrs. J. M. S.:—The rose Mrs. John Laine 
is a strong grower, and its failure to bloom, 
after blooming so profusely two years ago, 
is doubtless due to a lack of pruning. Details 
for pruning roses will appear in these columns 
before the season for doing the work. 


W. J.:—Cutworms are most effectively de- 
stroyed by poisoned leaves of succulent vego- 
tables, as beets, lettuce, cabbage, etc., or balls 
of clover or tender grass. Add either a 
tnhlespoonful of Paris-green or a teaspoonful 
of London purple to a puilful of water; dip 
the leaves into this and lay them about in 
bunches near the plants attacked. When the 
worms attack flowering plants and those ont- 
side the vegetable garden, the plants may be 
sprayed with this mixture. Another way: 
Mix arsenic or Paris green with bran, moisten 
it with water and in the evening place it 
where the cutworms are likely to find it. The 
trapping system is also an aid. Drive holes 
with a sharp-pointed stick around newly set 
plants. The worms fall into them and failing 
to crawl up the smooth sides, die. Chips and 
short pieces of board Jaid about form hiding 
places in which they are easily found in the 
morning ard killed. They are also found 
near the surface around the plants and by re- 
moving alittle of the soil may be found in the 
early morning. The proper time for fighting 
the cutworms is just after the ground has 
been prepared for planting and while it is bare. 
since they prefer the tender growing plants to 
the buit prepared. WARD MCLEOD. 
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Latest Model. | 
1902 Style of Case. 


Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS. 


This beautiful new style is up to date clear 
up to the last moment. The designs for 
this and our other new styles just coming 
out were drawn by experts. Nothing that 

ood taste, refinement and the most modern 
ideas in design and finish could suggest 


was omitted. The interior is the regular 
standard Ivers & Pond quality—the high- 
est praise that can be given it. It means 


that nothing better is made or can be made. 
Our 1902 styles are the best we have ever 
made, the best that can be made. If you 

aid $10,000 for a piano you could not buy 
better materials or workmanship, richer or 
more musical tone or greater durability: 
The extra cost would go into case work 
and elaborate ornamentation. A beautiful 
new catalogue showing cuts of all our 1902 
styles, from the severely plain to the very 
ornate, will be sent free on request. 


How to Buy. 


Our unique method of selling may interest you. 
Where no dealer sells our pianos we sell direct ; 
practically bringing our large Boston establish- 
ment, Factory and Warerooms to your door. We 
will quote you our lowest prices, explain our 
Easy Pay System, as available in the most re- 
mote village in the United States as if you lived 
in Boston or New York. More than this, if our 


careful selection of a piano fails to please you, in 


other words, if you don’t want it after seeing and 
trying it, it returns to us and we pay railroad 
freights both ways. A postal card will bring you 
our catalogue and full information. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 


101 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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glove { 
G A Y, Skirt, Waistand | 
Belt Holder | 
Saves time and trouble and helps to make a woman 
welldressed. No safety pins, hooks and eyes or metal 


bands. No tearing or rusting. Goes through 
laundry. Once on waist or bodice, always ready. 
Others have failed. The CAYA ts practical. Excels 
ail in simplicity, convenience and utility. 
2 sets and a detachable belt-holder, 25c. post- 
paid, if your denler does not keep the “ CAYA.” 
Agents wanted in every place. 


CAYADUTTA MPG. CO., Johnstown, N. Y. | 


EDDING INVITATIONS 
and Announceinents Printed and Engraved. 
Latest Styles. Monogram™ Stationery. Best 
work: 100 yr Cards 5c. Samples and Vatu- 
able Booklet ‘‘ Wedding Etiquette” FREE. 

J. W. COCKRUM, 586 Main bt., Oakland City, Ind. 
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A NEW OCCUPATION 


ror Women 


Hundreds of women are earning independent 
incomes by means of 


MECHANICAL DRAWING 


If you are discouraged with your prospects, 
wy not enter this new field ? 

o encourage the readers of THE DELINEATOR 
to get an education which will command a good 
position and a good salary, the Trustees of the 
American School of Correspondence yoted to 
award a limited number of 





FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 


in any of the ote courses (Mechanical Draw- 
ing, Electrical, Mechanical or Steam Engineer- 
ing, and genet Ventilation and Plumbing) 
during the month of September. Applications 
will be considered in the order received, and no 
are ceons will be considered after September 


To demonstrate the high merit 

SPECIAL of the Drawing Course, one of 

OFFER the Instruction Books in this 

Course will be SENT FREE to 

all inquirers mentioning The Delineator, on 
receipt of ten cents to pay postage, etc. 

AMLRICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 


Chartered by the Commonwealth ol Massachvusetts 
boston, “Wass USA 


$ .00 WORTH 


a 
MUSIC 10 
for... C 


To Pianists, Students 
or Singers: 
To make you familiar with 
the Standard Musical 
Association and its object (which is to supply music 
at the lowest possible price), we will send four 
musical compositions to any address on receipt of 
ten cents. Three of these selections are copy- 
righted, and cannot be bought in any music store 
for less than one dollar. All we require is that 
you send your name and address—and ten cents in 
stamps for postage and wrapping. Mention this 
magazine when writing. 
THE STANDARD MUSICAL ASSOCIATION, 
80 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





















Send ten cents to-day 
for three months trial 
subscription to 


The 
American Boy 


32 to 40 pages (beautifully illus- 
trated) practical magazine for Boys. 
Departments; Short Stories, Succvas- 
ful Boys, What Boys are doing, 
Talks on Business for Boys, Boys 
as monecy-makers and money-savers, 
The boy in the office, store, factory, 
home, church and school, Games 
and Sports, The Boy's Library, The 
Boy Journalist, Printer, Collector— 
(atamps, coins, curios, ete.), Pho- 
tographer, Mechanic, Artisan, Orator and Debater, Turning Points In a 
Boy's Life, American History by Months, Boys in the Animes! Kingdom, 
Sclence, Travel, Represents the Order of the Amorican Boy, the biggest 
and bet organization of boys in America, teaching patriotiem, good gorern- 
Interesting, instructive, pure, elevating, Inspiring, 
90,000 subseribers in its first year. 
$1.00 a year, 


SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO., 225 Majestic Bldg., Detrolt, Mich. 


WM. C. BPRAGUE, Editor. 


mentand good morals. 
just the thing for your boy 





Write at once for our new illustrated 
20 page book, The Origin and 
Treatment of Stammering. The 
largest and most instructive book of 
its kind ever published. Sent free 
of charge to any person who stam- 
mers for 6 cents in stamps to cover j-7@ 
postage. Address q 
THE LEWIS SCHOOL FOR STAM MNERERS 

157 Adelaide St... Detrolt, Mieh. 





Thorough, scientific course by mail, adapted to 
individual needs. Long Estab ished. Respon- Ww 








sible. Successful. Practical Instructors 
experienced and competent. Editors 


of & popular publications, \. S 
Students 


Our students’ contri- 
successful | 


butionsgiven 
preference 
at liberal QR and pleased, | 


Descriptive cata- 


logue free. Address, | 
SPRAGUE 
\ CORRESPONDENCE 





MHOOL OF JOURNALISH, 
No. 133 Majestie Bldg., Detroit,Mich, | 
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By CAROLYN HALSTED. 
DEBATES AND DEBATING. 


Justice David J. Brewer of the United 
States Supreme Court recently made the 
remark, “I think that debating should 
have an important place in the curricu- 
lum of a college,” and the college girls 
are evidently of the same opinion, judg- 





Suny 
ABIGAIL W. COWLEY, Prize Winner Oratorical 
Contest—Senior College, Chicago University. 


a 


ing from their well-organized and prac- ' 


tically conducted clubs and societies 
devoted to this subject. * ~~ 

At the men’s universities, especially 
in the West, this branch of ¢éollegiate 
training has long been a notable feature. 
The annual public contest between Har- 
vard and Yale rivals in interest and 


enthusiasm the football games, while 


year before Jast the Debating Union of 
Cornell University and Columbia formed 
a compact for a series of three contests, 
two of which have taken place. 

So far the feminine collegians have 
confined themselves to inter-class ora- 
tury, chiefly between juniors and seniors. 
Vassar’s T. and M. House of Coimons 
was organized in 1879 as the T. and M. 
Club, reorganized in 1889, while Qui 
Vive came into existence during 1882. 
These two societies alternate each year 
as junior and senior organizations. One 
year T. and M. is composed entirely of 
juniors, who the following season coin- 
pose the senior society electing their 
successors from the sophomore class to 
form the junior T. and M. for the coming 
year. Qui Vive goes through the same 
process. Each holds informal debates 
in Rockefeller Hall, and they join forces 
for an annual open debate in the col- 
lege chanel at night before a large andi- 
ence, with judges selected from other 
institutions and one of their own pro- 
fessors acting as moderator. This seas- 
on was as interesting as usual. Qui 


Vive took the affirmative side, with 
a leader and two supporters; T. and 
M. the negative, the leader being 
Miss Margaret P. Jackson, president 
of the senior claes. The judges were 
Professors Burdick, of Columbia Uni- 
versity; Phelps, of Yale; and Whitney, 
of Vassar, Professor Mills acting as mod- 


erator. T. and M., this year’s senivr 
society won. 
.Wellesley’s debating club, Agora, 


holds high rank in college circles, as its 


representatives secure a systematic dis- 
cipline which stands them in good stead 
on public occasions of note, such as 
last season's political rally in the Barn. 
Agora is not limited to any class and 
holds regular sessions throughout the 
year, culminating in an open meeting 
to which the girls invite their friends. 
At a regular meeting last Spring the pro- 
gramme opened with impromptu speeches 
on such subjects as, ‘The Dispute 
between Russia and England,’ “The 
Situation of Russian Affairs,” ‘The 
Nicaragua Canal Treaty,” the allotted 
topics of the evening being: The Fiftr- 
sixth Congress: (1) Workings of the 
Senate. (2) The Ship Subsidy Bill. (3) 
Army Appropriation Bill. (4) Critical 
Reviews of the Work of the Fifty-sixth 
Oongress. ~ 

The public debate of 1899 was a repre- 
sentation of the United States Senate. 
the speakers impersonating Senators Nel- 
son of Minnesota, Mason of Illinois, Clay 
of Georgia, Platt of Connecticut, and 





H. WILKINSON FORD, Prize Winner Oratorical 
Contest—Junior College. Chicago University. 


several others. The following year the 
English House of Commons was the 
model, the youthful orators assuming 
for the time being the characters of 
famous leaders. The last open meeting 
of the.society’schosen members trans- 





formed it inte the Ouban Constitutional 
Convention, discussing in secret session 
the demands of the United States in 
regard to the relations of the Cuban 
* Republic to that Government, as.-sub- 
} mitted by General Wood. The stage.was 
decorated with Cuban flags and patriotic 
‘ emblems, and the Cuban national hymn 
‘was played as the speakers, attired in 
white shirt waists and piqué skirts took 
their places on the platform. 

On Washington’s Birthday Smith Col- 
lege inaugurated debating, and with such 
signal success that it is proposed to make 
it a feature of the institution hereafter, 
with a club similar in uim to those of 
Vassar and Wellesley, but on somewhat 
broader lines. The idea first originated 
with the Students’ Building Committee, 
which each year arranges several enter- 
ments. It was finally decided at a joint 
meeting of the two uppor classes that a 
junior-senior debate should be given, as 
this would both 

_ interest the un- 
_ dergraduates 
.and emphasize 
the academic 
side of college 
life. As sixteen 
“contestants 
from each class 
appeared, two 
trial debates 
were given, the 
final teaings 
being chosen 
from the suc- 
cessful compet- 
itors. The two 
subjects, ‘Can 
the Existence 
of the Chronic 
Mugwuomp be 
Justified?” and 
‘Should Feder- 
al Protection be 
Extended to Ne- 
gro Suffrage?” 
- illastrate the 
concern of the 
feminine colle- 
gian in political 
matters. The 
second topic 
was selected for 
the senior-jun- 
ior debate of 
February 22, and the speakers were 
recommended tv prepare themselves on 
both sides of the question, giving spe- 
BB cial attention to refutation as a form of 
argument. Sides and positions were 
assigned only the day previous to the 
public event, in order that the speak- 
ing should be largely exteinporaneous. 
The seniors had the affirmative side, 
and each debater was allowed seven 
minutes for the first argument and three 


for rebuttal. The honors of the contest 
were awarded by the judges to the 
senior team, Miss Marie Stuart gaining 
- the medal as the best speaker of the 
s evening, Miss Gertrude O. Tubby being 
awarded the fifty dollars provided for 
the leading junior orator. 
The Debating Society has long been an 
_ important organization at Mount Hol- 
_ yoke, and recently divided into two 
chapters, it is now better systematized 
doing strong work. Membership is open 





ZERLINA HIRSH, Prize Winner Oratorical Contest— 
Junior College, Chicago University. 
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to the three upper classes, but only to 
such students as have attained a very 
high standard in scholarship. Small 
chapter debates occur frequently for 
ractice; and four open. contests are 
eld each year between the two chapters. 

At Wells College the Social Science 
Debating Club has a professor for presi- 
dent. Atits fortnightly meetings ques- 
tions of the day are introduced, the 
sociological problems always proving 
favorites. 

The Ayora of the Woman’s College of 
Baltimore is toth literary and for train- 
ing in debate, oration and extempore 
speaking, parliamentary practice being 
strictly adhered to. It is open, upon 
application, to all students after the tirst 
year, and the three reunions that oc- 
cur each month keep its representatives 
active, the programme usually cunsist- 
ing of a critique on the previous meet- 
ing an essay or oration and a debate. 

The co-educa- 
tional colleges 
and universities 
offer fine oppor- 
tunities for ora- 
tory and argu- 
ment, of which 
the girls may 
take advantage. 

The Universi 

of Chicago 

serves as one 
of the best ex- 
amples. Here 
the freshmen 
and sophomores 
may enter the 
four annual 
oratorical con- 
tests, the sub- 
ject matter 
being extracts 
from famous 
speeches. Ata 
preliminary 
contest twelve 
freshmen and 
the same num- 
ber of sopho- 
mores are sc- 
lected: then 
comes the semi- 
final whenthree 
from each class 
are chosen, each 
one rewarded with a quarter’s tuition. 
These six enter the final contest, the 
victor receiving fifty dollars in cash in 
addition to the honor won. 

Tac juniors and seniors compete in 
two annual exhibitions, and original 
declamation is the order of the day. 
The prizes and process are the same 
as employed in the under-class contests. 

The juniors and seniors have two 
prize debates, one happening in the Win- 
ter, the other in the Summer quarter, 
when scholarships and money are liber- 
ally distributed. The seniors are also 
eligible to the quarterly debates of the 
graduate schools. 

Several Western universities are band- 
ed in two organizations for encourag- 
ing public speaking—the Central De- 
bating League and the Northern Ora- 
torical League—each of which arranges 
a yearly intercollegiate contest. Both 
Winners and losers are remunerated. 
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comes Kapok, 

from which is 

made the best 
mattress in the 
world. Repels all 
non-absorbent. People 


vermin and is 


suffering from rheumatism, aggravated by 
sleeping on a damp mattress, find relief 
and cure by using the 


“Ezybed” 


Kapok Resilient Mattress 


It does not lump or pack down like cotton, felt, or 
hair and makes a delightfully soft, dry mattress. 
We ship anywhere on Thirty Nights’ Trial. 
Sleep on one 30 nights and if not satisfactory 
return it to us free of all expense to you. 
Illustrated booklet and sample of Kapok 

free. Sample cushion for couch or 


sofa, 14 inches square, 2% cents prepaid. 
The Bohnert-Brunsman Company, 
Dept. B, Cincinnati, 0. 








**T hear you. I can hear now 
as well as anybody. 
““How?' Oh, some- 
thing new—The Morley 
Ear-drum. I’ve apair 
in my ears now, but you 
can't see ‘em—they're invisible. 
I wouldn't know I had’em in my- 
self, only that I hear all right.” 
The Morley Ear-drnm makes up for de- 
ficiencies of the impaired natural ear. 
Entirely different from any other 
device. Nodrugs. No wire, 
rubber, metal nor glass. In- 
visible, comfortable, safe. 
Adjusted by any one. 
Write for book, deacribing and illus 


® trating the Morley Eardrum, FREE, 


THE MORLEY CO., Department N 
| N.E. Cor. 16th and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia 





Sa teache 
STUDY forten years. Plan approved by Judges 
AC pre 


and Educators. apted 
to the busy boy or man. 
Prepares for the bar. Three 
courses; College, Business; 


AT Preparatory. A ers new prospects 
in business. Graduates every where, 


Takes spare time only. 












Liberal terms, Speelal of. / ~~ 
HOME fer now. Postal card now gas wi 
will bring full particulars. Sew 
Ne ' - 
Sprague Correspondence School of Law, SS WN Ta 
159 Majestic Building, Detroit, Mich. bo eS 
| MUSIC LEARNING rescu 
REACH 


g 7 OF EVERYONE. Courses for be- 

’ 4 «inners, those who play a little, 
and advanced pupils. We have 
pupils of all ages between six and 
sixty, in every State, Alaska, Can- 
ada and Mexico. The true test of 
our School is in what our pupils 
say. Send for our little Booklet 
(free) telling how, for small ex- 


Bac 
Piano, Organ 


Zhe ie Guita a pense, you can get a musical edu- 
SZ iy, cation. Address, Dept. 11, U. 8, 
4 . 
Dae a 


i Correspondence School of Musie, 19 
Union Square, New York, N. Y,. 


Oval Photo Brooch 


Any Picture you mail us repro- 
duced on this Gold Plated Oval 
Brooch and beautifully hand painted 
for 65c. Made in rolled and solid gold. J4f/ 
Catalogue free showing latest designs f : 

in Photo Brooches, Cuff Buttons, f¥g- 

Scarf Pins, Shirt Waist Sets, Medal- 
lions, etc. Picture returned uninjured. ) 
Write for our special offer. Agents 
Wanted. All goods bear star label. 


CRANLEY PHOTO BUTTON MFG. CO. 
3535 State Street, Chicago. 
and be stronger, healthier, 


E A VEGETARIAN. => sores 


save money. Learn about Vegetarianism through the VaorraaiaN Maca: 
xargs. Valuable recipes and hints) for housewives. Send §1 for year's 
subscription, or 10c. forl mo. The Vegetarian, 84 Madileon St.,Chieago 
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Oyo ees exercise is at- 
tended by exposure to sun 
and wind. Most of the pleas- 
ure and benefit from it is 
feeling the life-giving air and 
warmth of the sun. But tan 


and painful sunburn follow 


careless midsummer exposure. 


Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap 


medicated and disinfectant, 
allays irritation, soothes and 
cleanses the skin, keeps the 
pores open and skin from 
parching. To prevent sun- 
burn and tan apply Wood- 
bury’s Facial Cream éefore ex- 
posure. Used afte7 wards it im- 
mediately relieves the burn. 
Gives quick relief from sting 
of insects, mosquito bites, etc. 


Sold by dealers. 25 cents, each. 


Special Our booklet, telling how to im- 

prove one’s looks, will be sent 

Offer. free, or together with trial size 

package of soap and cream for 

5 cents (stamps or coin) to pay postage, 
Address Dept. I. 


THE ANDREW JERGENS CO., 
Sole Agents, Cincinnati, O. 










and forget them when you’re dressed. 
Peet’s Invisible Eyes 


They take the place of ailk loops. Hold securely. Make a 
flatseam. Are favorites with all ladies who value neatness 
and convenience. Ideal for plackets. 2 doz. eyes, 5 cents; 
with hooks, 10 cents. White or black. At all stores or by mail. 


PEET BROS., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The elderly woman of to-day, by reason 
of the many exclusive styles designed 
for her benefit, has quite as smart an 
appearance as the younger members 
of the family, with even more distinction 
and individuality. She is no longer 
expected to wear skirts not made in the 
prevailing mode, nor are her gowns open 
at the thrvuat with the soft, white 
illusion thut is in most instances unbe- 
coming to the woman who has passed 
middle age. The shapeless outer gar- 
ments have also been done away with, 
as have the long shawls and huge bon- 
nets covering the entire back of the head. 

The present style of dress, with its 
long, straight lines, its soft trimming 
and fashionable materials, is particularly 
suited to the elderly wearer, and if she 
will confine herself to black, gray or 
purple, her gowns will not only be in 
good taste but will be extremely hand- 
some. The variety of rich silks, satins, 
cloth and soft woolers exhibited in the 
various shades of these colors makes 
possible many pleasing changes. 

A gown suitable for wear at an after- 
noon or evening entertainment would be 


made of one of the rich brocades, 
which are beautiful in silver gray, 


satins, heavy silks or velvets, and should 
betrimmed with 
rare old Jace jet, 
cut steel, silk or 
chiffon = passe- 
menterie. Care 
should be taken 
to have the lines 
of all gowns as 
long as possible, 
unless the figure 
is unusually 
slender. Inthat 
case the long 
lines should be 
broken in some 
attractive way. 
Theskirtshould 
be made long to 
achieve tlie 
grace and dig- 
nity of carriage 
so. at- 
tract- 
ive in 
wom- 
en of 
allages 
and ¢s- 
pecial- 
ly in 
those 
whoo 
plainly have passed the period of youth. 

For street gowns the light-weight 
cloths are generally selected, and if the 
costume is to be worn very late in the 
season the necessary warmth can be pro- 
vided in the lining of the coat. It is 
particularly pleasing and smart for an 
elderly woman to wear silk altogether. 
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FOR ELDERLY AND STOUT WOMEN. 





























Soft-finished figured taffetas, surabs 
foulards and India silks are all suit- 
able and are procurable at reasonable 
prices. These gowns are usually made 
with a skirt cut in some becoming style 
and a haK.titting jacket-basque with a 
front of lace or chiffon, either white or 
black ; or the waist may be close-fitting, 
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“IGURES Nos. 2A AND 3 A. 


with the neck cut in V shape and filled 
in with lace or a soft white collar of 
sheer fine mull or chiffon. Nun’s-yeiling, 
voile, cashmere and other soft woolen 
fabrics are appropriate for both street 
and house gowns, while plain and mixed 
cheviots in black and gray-and-black are 
used for travelling costumes, 

By exercising judgment in the se 
lection of colors and materials and the 
design by which the mode is to be 
shaped, women of stout figure wil 
achieve a pleasing distinction in their 
garments and will always appear fash- 
ionably and appropriately gowned. Any 
trimming applied to produce Jong lines 
will be becoming, and tucks and flounces, 
when judiciously used will prove satis- 
factory. There should be little if any 
fulness in the waist, and the waist-line 
should be accentuated in front. 

Black, dark-blue, brown, dark-green 
or stone-gray light-weight cloth is suit- 
able for the smart street gown which 
is also to do duty for semi-formal wear, 
while for actual service or general use 
there are plain and mixed chevi- 
ots of both the English and Scotch 
weaves, homespuns and cheviot-serges 
decorated with machine-stitching in self 
or af contrasting color. Veiling,crépe- 
clotli;.etc., in neutral tints, are fashioned 
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into church or visiting gowns; many of 
the new silks and soft Liberty satins are 
also used for dresses of this description. 

The separate 
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Dents No i A SHORT Cl CUT e 
, to a thoroughly satisfying breakfast and to improved health—Pettijohn’s Breakfast Food. 
1 A.—A basque- It is not mushy when properly cooked; richest in protein and phosphates. All 
waist of the wheat but the overcoat. Can be made into a variety of dainty dishes, 
that is ad- . Sendlyour name and address at once, and we will send you free, our beautifully Illustrated 
justed by Pettijohn Booklet. Address THE AMERICAN CEREAL CO. pent P, aa i. 
two un- ert _ — ' 
der - arm 
gores and 
rr further 
Figure No. 4 A. charac- 
terized by 





Al Credit 

fo any 
Occasion 
Thin, crisp, delicate 
biscuit that give 
to a simple meal 
the tone of elegance. 


slightly full fronts opening over a vest, 

and a three-piece skirt, are here united. 

The patterns employed are waist No. 

4055, price 10d. or 20 cents, and skirt 

No. 53389, price 1s. or 25 cents. This 

toilette is especially suitable for a stout, 
elderly lady, and two or more contrast- 
_ing materials are suggested. 

Paci No.2 A.—A close-fitting double- 
breasted jacket and graceful seven-gored 
flare skirt are 
united in this 

smart street toi- 
lette, which is 
intended for a 
woman of stout 
figure. The 
jacket is closely 
adjusted and 
may be worn 
open or closed. 
It is designed 
by pattern No. 
4572, price 9d. 
or 2G cents; the 
skirt is cut by 
eee No. 

5267, costing ls. 

or 25 cents, and 
is made with a 
ripple _ habit 
back, 

Fieure No. 

3 A. — Another 
stylish street 
toilette for a 
woman of stout 
figare is here 
shown. The 
jacket is short 














NATIONAL 
BISCUIT COMPANY. 





At no time does one grasp for that which will give the quickest 
relief as when in pain. At such a time the virtues of BAILEY'S 


**Good Samaritan’’ 
fae Hot Water Bottle 


apply directly to the affected part. 
Made Hollow Disk in Shape, it 
fits every part of the body, 
stays on without holding, and 
gives three ee the heat- 
ing surface of the ordinary 
For Neuralgia, Tooth- bottle. Indorsed by Physi- 
ache or Earache. cians and Hospitals. Every 
bottle guaranteed. Ask your Dealer 
for them. Beware of imitations. 


SIZES: 5 inch diameter, $1.00 
S inch diameter, 1.'°25 
Sd ee single- 10 inch diameter, 1.50 


breasted style. Figure No. 6A. "y } 11 inch diameter, 1.75 
I: will be espe- Matled on receipt of price. Agents wanted. 
cially airastive in cloth or cheviot and A Perfect Foot Heater C. J. BAILEY & CO; 


is cut by pattern No. 5172, price 9d. or with the ends buttoned. 
29 ceate. The scolloped circular ruffles 22 Boylston St.) iBoston,\ Mass. ) 
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The E-Z Waist is the best waist for a child to play in, work in, live 
in and grow in. 

Every bit of it is made of elastic, yielding material. 

The straps which strengthen it and support the clothes are all of knit 
fabric and not of unyielding cloth. The waist gives in every direction 
with every motion of the body. 

The buttons are sewed on knit elastic bands. The strain comes on 
the band and not on the buttons. The buttons will not come off. 

The waists for boys are different from those for girls as they should be. 
The boys’ waist has the straps crossed on the back like suspenders. The 
girls’ waist has the straps down the middle of the front and back. Each 
is strongest where the strain comes. 

«¢Room to Grow in’’ is the name of a very interesting little book about 
E-Z Waists which every mother of children should read. It will be sent free. 

E-Z Waists are sold by all dealers. If you cannot get these waists at 
your dealer’s send 25 cents for a sample waist and the name of a dealer 
who will hereafter supply you. 


THE E-Z WAIST CO., 102 Kingston Street, Boston, Mass. 


A Corset that Cannot 
Break at the Waist. 


It matters not what the style of a corset is, or 
what it is made of, if it breaks at the waist line 
it is rendered uncomfortable and useless. 


The Cresco Corset 


is disconnected in front at the waist line, and has 
elastic gores at each side, so it cannot break at the 
waist, Suitable for any day and all the day. Good 
to work in, walk in orrestin. It is shapely, com- 
fortable and durable, and as it cannot break at the 
waist, it is the Cheapest Corset a Lady can buy. 
Where the CRESC®O is not kept by dealers it will be sent, 
~ostpaid for @1. Drabor White, Long, Short or Medium 
vength. The next time you buy a corset try the CRESCO. 


THE MICHIGAN CORSET CO., - Jackson, Mich. 
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FOR ELDERLY AND STOUT 
WOMEN. 
( Continued.) 


is the distinguishing feature of the five- 
gored flare skirt, cut by pattern No. 


















5255, costing 
ls. or 25 
cents. 


Ficure No. 
4 A.—An at- 
tractive toi- 
ette for a 
lady who is 
past middle 


age is here | 
shown in a 
combination 


of fabrics, \ 

with fancy ) 
braid = trim- 
ming. Pat- 
tern No, 
5184, price 
9d. or 20 
cents, was 
used to 






FIGURE No. 6A. 


model the waist. The rather fancy sleeves 
areinGaribaldistyle,though thetwo seam _ 
type may be used if preferred. The skirt 
is shaped with five gores and has a gored 
circular flounce, while the back is in habit 
style. Pattern No. 5242, price 1s. or {5 
cents, was employed to fashion the mode. 
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Fieurse No. 7 A. 


Figure No. 5A.—This costume is 
especially suitable for dressy wear 
and suggests\a) combination of  ina- 
teria's,-with a rather simple trimming. 
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The basque-waist or bodice is charac- 
terized by slightly bloused fronts rolled 
back in revers and a full vest, and 
the sleeves are made in Garibaldi style; 
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Fiecres Nos. 8A AND 9A. 


pattern No. 4468, which costs 9d. or 
20 cents, was employed. The five-gored 
skirt has a graduated circular flounce 
and an inverted box-plait; it was made 
by pattern No. 5282, price 1s. or 25 cents. 
Both eloth and soft fabries will assv- 
ciate with silk and lace in the mode. 

Frevre No.6 A.—This modish toilette 
will be appropriate for church or visiting 
wear made in silk or soft woolen goods. 


The bodice expresses 
the fashionable fancy 
for combining tucks 


and box-plaits: and in- 
vyites an association of 
materials; it was shap- 
ed by pattern No. 4727, 
price 9d. or 20 cents, 
while the skirt was 
made by pattern No. 
5355, which costs ls. 
or 25 cents. 

Fieurr No. 7A.— 
This shows a suitable 
design for an elderly 
lady who is inclined to — 
be stout. Skirt pattern 
No. 5346 and waist No. 
5050, each costing 9d. 
or 20 cents, are here 
combined. Theskirtis a 
three-piece flare model, 
in broadcloth, while the 
waist is devel- 
oped from silk 
in association 
with fancy tuck- 
ing and has 
fronts that open 
over & Ver, 
while the back 
is cut slightly 
low to reveal a shallow yoke. The Guin- 
evere sleeves are the distinctive features. 

Fievre No. 8 A.—A tall woman in- 
clined to embonpoint would appear to 
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FIGURES Nos. 10 A AND 11 A. 
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advantage gowned in this toilette. The 

waist is adjusted by two under-arm gores, 
and the fronts are.fancifully shaped and 

open slightly ‘over a chemisette-vest. 
~The mode, which is made 

of a combination of fab- 

ries, was cut by pattern 

No. 5087, costing 9d. or 

20 cents. Pattern No. 

5013, price Is. or 25) 
cents, shaped’ Hye “ékirt,* 
which is in seven-gored 

stvle, with three gradu- 

ated circular flounces 

around the bottom. 

Fiavre No. 9 A.—This 
toilette is suital le for all 
general wear and is de- 
veloped in serviceable 
material with rather sev- 
ere ornamentation. The 
basque-waist, which is 
fashioned by pattern No. 
4306 and costs 10d. or 20 
cents, is especially adapt- 
ed for a stout figure, 

being adjusted by 

two under-arm 
gores. Pattern No. 

5367, costing 1s. or 

25 cents, was used 

to make the skirt, 

which is in two- 

piece style with 
‘ ripple habit back; 
the dip at the top in front is made to 
accentuate the wuaist-line. 

Figure No. 10 A.—Waist pattern No. 
5860, costing 9d. or 20 cents, and skirt 
pattern No. 5367, price Is. or 25 cents, 
combine to develop this stylish toilette, 
which gives a fashionable appearance to 
a stout figure. The waist in in Norfolk 
style, with a yoke and plaits laid on. 
The skirt is a two-piece design with 
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habit back and a tapering back-breadth. 

Figure No. 11 A.—The street toilette 
here shown portrays smart and appropri- 
ate attire fur general wear. The jacket 


your pocket- 
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AN EXCEPTIONAL OFFER 
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You pay us as you like 
You select the Piano from our catalogue that suits you best 
and we will tee to suit your mualcal ear as well as 
k. Weaspend time and money to get the 
e musica] value and qualities into a plano. Our new easy 
payment plan onables every music loving home to possess at 
once and enjoy a high © Piano on their own terms. You 
know your ability, you can choose your own method of pay- 
ment. What suits you best will also sult us. It neema riaky 
for us if you are not entirely satisfied that our representa- 
tions of the Jesse French Piano are fulfilled by the Piano, to 
let you return it to us and we pay freient both ways, but 
experience convinces us that It pays ux do it because our 
Pianos do not come back. It must be as represented or 
you do not have to keep it. 

Artiata nay: ‘“ The quality of Tone equals those of world- 
wide name, and the excellency of workmanship of the 


Jesse French Piano 


cannot be surpassed.” 
any eerenve our Piano before you buy any because a good 
fano lasts a ifetime, you o t to buy one that willbe a 
elong pleasure. We guarantee ours 10 years. 

We want a prominent family in every city to buy a Jease 
French Piano and will make a specia) inducement to the 
first applicant. 

A partial list of Jease French Piano buyers last year (per- 
haps some from your town), are our references, and our 
handsome catalogue of instructions, .* How to Care fora 
Piano,” sent free. Better write for it. 


BUY DIRECT FROM FACTORY 
Jesse French Piano & Organ Co., 1113 Olive St., St. Louls. 


Mothers should de- 

vote special care to 

the selecting of under- 
wear for their infants 
and children. Nothing is 
more likely to make a 
child worry and fret than 
an uncomfortable, ill-fit- 
ting and harsh under- 
garment. 

The ‘‘FOREST MILLS” 
Brands of babes’ and 
children’s shirts are fash- 
loned so that they fit and 
still are comfortable. 

They follow every curve of 
the little bodies and yet are 
elastic enough to admit of 
free movement. 

The cheapest in the end to 
buy because the most eatis- 
factory and serviceable. 
Name on each garment is our 
guarantee, Many styles, vari- 
ous qualities. AJ] sizes and 
shapes. All sleeves are war: 
ranted correct length and 
are bound to fit, 

Our Booklet will tell you more abvut 
“POREST MILLS” Underwear and 
also explain the economy of buylag 
Gordon Dve Hoelery 


BROWN, DURRELL & CO. 


——— 


PIANO ti 28% 


GENUINE BARGAIN 
We have hundreds of Upright Pianos returned from rent- 


ing by persons moving which must be disposed of at once as 
we cannot make room for them in our salesrooms. These 
pianos include Steinways, Knabes, Fischers, Sterlings and 
other well known makes. Many of them cannot be distin- 
ished from new, yet all are offered at a great discount 
rom prices when new. Uprights as low as 3100. Very easy 
terms of payment to ‘reliable persons. Freight would cost 
you about $5. New large size mahoyany pianvs, with man- 
dolin attachment, $175, sent anywhere on easy yments. 
Write at once for complete list and full particulars. You 
can make a great’saving by securing your piano from us. 

Every piano warranted exactly as represented. 

rON/ &4\HEALY, 56 Aduma St., Chicuge. 
. The World's Largest Music House. 
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¢ HENDERSON §$ 
» STRAIGHT FRONT CORSET 
Style No. 711. . 


The only stylish corset worn—also most com* 
fortable and natural. Assures erect and stately 
carriage and fine figure. At your dealers; if 
not, we send for $1 eens witb instruc- © 
tions How to Weer a Straight Front Corset. © 
y Black, white and drab. Sizes 18 to 26. ¥ 
- AURORA CORSET CO., Aurora, Illinois. 
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Interior 


of every home should be finished 
with JApP-A-Lac, the popular 
varnish for 


Floors and Interior 


Woodwork 


most durable, brilliant and elastic 
wood finish on the market. 


Anyone Can Apply It 


Good results can easily be secured 
on old floors that have never been 
finished. 


Sanitary Refining Economical 


Sold by paint dealers. 
Full quart can, any color, express 
prepaid, 75 cents. 
The Glidden Varnish Co.,Cleveland,0. 


PREF—Our Book,**The Home Reauthfier,”’ 
samples of finished woods malled fre: 


and 





Any bright and active woman can 
assure herself of an independent liv- 
ing by accepting the agency for our 


TOILET REQUISITES AND 
FLAVORING EXTRACTS 


Why Not 
a Regular 
Income a Ee ca ER ROYCE, Ohio. 








In use everywhere tn homes of culture and refine i 
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FOR ELDERLY AND STOUT 
WOMEN. 
( Concluded. ) 


is of Eton shaping, with the back in pos- 
tilion style. Pattern No, 4938, price 9d. 
or 20 cents, was used to shape the jacket, 





Figure No, 12 A. 


while the two-piece skirt with tapering 
back-breadth is cut by pattern No. 5367, 
price 1s. or 25 cents, | | 
Figure No.12 A.—A graceful circular 
skirt tucked to the knee forms a part 
of this toilette, and is cut by pattern No. 
5330, price 1s. or 25 cents, The basque- 





waist is characterized by lengthwise 
tucks in the 
slightly bloused 
fronts, which 
open overavest. 
Two under- 
arm gores make 
the mode espec- 
ially desirable 
for stout ladies. 
The pattern is 
No. 4517, price 
M1. or 20 cents. 

Fievre No. 
13 A.—This 
mnodish toilette 
suggests a com- 
bination of fab- 
rics. The 
basque-waist is 
fitted by two un- 
der-arm gores, 
making it 
suitable 
for fully 
develop- 
edfigures 
The cir- 
cular 
skirt has 
an invert- 
ed box- 
plait, and was cut by pattern No, 5324, 
price 9d. or 20 cents. The basque was 
developed by pattern No. 4735, which 
costs 9d. or 20 cents, 






















Figure No. 1:3 A. 





One word — 
MacsBeTH—stands 
for everything good 
in lamp chimneys. 

My name on every one. 


If you’ll send your address, I'll send you 
the Index to Lamps and their Chimneys,to 
tell you what number to get for your lamp. 

MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 


() MULE TEAM tangy 
BRAND Packages 


of our genuine 
guaranteed pure 
















_« | bearing this label 

cat Se be 

=] a lew cents atany 
_] drugeist’s, — 






As an adjunct to the 


Medicine Chest 


its uses are many and valuable, for re gh 
chapped hands, insect bites, ulcers, br 
catarrh, sore throat and many emennene 
Write to our Chicago office for free cal 

‘‘Borax in the Home,”” — 
the many ways to use jel 


PACIFIC COAST BORAX CO. _ 















and learn 





San Francisco Chicago Ww ! 
* « es | 
Delicious Desserts 

are quickly and easily pr 


= 


pared from 


Minute fe A 


for it requires no soad ro 
measuring, being alread 
divided into fourequalpas 
Every package makes on 
half gation clear, firm jelh 


if your grocer hasn't it, send us We., 
and we will mail you, postpaid, ful]]- 
size package and receipt book. 
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RANGE MASS 
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Be 
Whitman Grocery Co., 19 Water St., noe 


Also manufacturers of MINUTE TAPIOCA, w 
requires no aoaking. 


GENTS ¢ 
Big Money! 


You can make lots of it by securing the agency tn your 
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own town for the Misses Lisk's Improved Patent Cake | 


Tins and Measuring Cups. Need no greasing. Ouragests 
are selling from five to thirty-eight sets perday. 100 per 
cent. profit. Write at once for circulars and terms. 


JUDD & LELAND MFG. co. Box “A.” Cliftos Springs, N.Y. 


THE NEW DUST PAN.—R 
Exclusive territory. Sample da 
forjlarze catalogue. 
how to gct ‘—) je Outht Free, 

RICHARDSON MFG, CO., 8. 8T., BaTH, &. Y. 
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THINGS WORTH KNOWING 





TO DRY-CLEAN CHAMOIS GLOVES.— 
From the cleaner’s point of view, gloves 
are of two kinds, dressed and undressed. 
The latter, which include chamois, buck- 
skin and undressed kid or suéde, may be 
cleaned dry by drawing them upon the 
hand or upon a glove-tree and rubbing 
with powdered oyster crackers. Another 
way is to procure a dry nail brush, dip it 
in. a dry mixture of equal parts of fuller’s 
earth and’ powdered alum and scrub the 
gloves until clean. To clean dressed kid 
gloves, place them in a wide mouthed 
bottle, with enough purified gasoline or 
spirits of turpentine to cover them and 
shake well. Allow them to stand for an 
hour and shake them again. Should the 
gloves still appear soiled, you may re- 
move the spots with ether or chloroform. 

‘them in a current of air until all 
odor has been removed. fold them 
neatly and press them between paper 
with a warm iron. Purified gasoline is 
recommended because when gasoline has 
been washed by, agitation in sulphuric 
acid» the heavy coal tar is eliminated, 
leaving the gasoline inodorous. The dry 
process is always to be preferred to the 
wet, as gloves lose much of t the he factory — 
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finish and shapeliness when washed. 
For this reason, if obtainable, a wooden 
hand or glove-tree should be used on 
When 


all the soap is rinsed out, as it is the small 


amount of soap retained within the pores | 


of the leather that keep them pliable. 
Never wring gloves. They should be 
clapped in a towel, then pulled into shape 
and dried ia the sun, after which they 


may be carefully pulled out and stretched. | 
If a glove tree be out of the question, | 


then wash them on a flat board or dish, 
by stretching the glove out flat and rub- 
bing toward the finger tips with flannel 
dipped in Castile soap curd, turning fre- 
quently so as to reach all sides. Rinse 
and dry as directed. 


TO FASTEN A. BROOM HANDLE.— 


First bore a hole sideways through the | 





handle and into the head. Thentake a | 


long nail, dip it in cold water and hammer 
it sharply into the hole. The nail, being 
wet, wil] rust and will hold very securely. 


TO REMOVE WALL-PAPER.—One of 
the best ways to remove old wall-paper is 
to dip a large and clean whitewash brush 
in warm water and apply it evenly to 


the wall before scraping with ‘a kitchen. | 


knife. 
filled with plaster of paris, mixed with 
PUQIHRES) 
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Chicago. 


Holes in the plaster should be | 





The 


housewife who tries 
to get along without 


_| GOLD DUST 


is neither economical 
nor just to herself. 


Do you realize all that. 
Gold Dust Washing 
Powder will do in saving 
hard work? 
directions on your pack-. 


age TO-DAY and see if . 
it is doing all for you it should. 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY 
New York 
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A. 
Beautiful Skin 
makes even mt plainest 
face attractive. In 


OlivilO 


(Pronounced, Olive-eye-lo.) 
Soap 


are combined with purest 
olive oil, lanolin and cocoa 
butter, those emolient 
herbal extracts which soft- 
en and beautify the skin. 


Keeps the Skin 
Fresh and Youthful 


and is the ideal shampoo. 
10c the cake 

at all dealers or by mail 

Allen B. Wrisley Co., Chicago. 
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“THE PATTERN COOK BOOK” is 
A 609D COOK BOOK. valuable re It is sornenla of 
many hun ndred tried and pro roved recl 500, a copy. THE B 
PUBLISHING CO. Lep., 7 to 17 Weat 8th Street, New York. 





hard worked 











Read the 


St. Louis Boston Montreal 
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KNOX’S 


GELATINE 


Pure and Transparent 


is the dessert of desserts for clear-skinned, healthy 
children, Avofd rich puddings and pastry —take 
care of the digeation and the brain will take care of 


ee 1 WILL MAIL FREE 


my book of seventy “ Dainty Desserts for Dainty 
People” if you will send the name of your grocer. 
If you can't do this send a two-cent stamp. For 
§ cents in stamps, the book and full pint sample. 
For 15 cents the book and full two-quart package (two 
for cents), Pink color for fancy desserts in every 
large package. A large package of Knox's Gelatine 
will make two quarts (a half gallon) of jelly. 


CHARLES B. KNOX 
66 Knox Avenue, Johnstown, N. Y. 





; SEND NO MONEY. Send sample of 
your hair. We will make and send 
yu eo a fineHUMAN HAIR 

witc ,an exact match, 2 in. long, 
made of selected human ha 
short fetem. We enclose e for 
return if not satixfactory, but if found 
exactly as represented, most extraor- 
dinary value and yuu wish to keep it, 
either send us $1.50 within 10 days or 
take ‘orders amo our friends for 
three switchos at $1.50 each and send to 
us without any money, to be paid for 
_ ten days after received, if pero 
i satisfactory. You then keep FRE 
for your trouble the switch sent you. 
MRS, AYER’S HAIR EMPORIUM, 238 Quiney Street, Chicago, Il. 


ep SAVE 14 YOUR FUEL 


Money refunded 
if not satisfac- 
tory. Write 
for booklet 






ir, 2% oz., 











m will do it. 
5 Cost $2.00 and up. 


ROCHESTER RADIATOR CO. 


21 Furnace St., Rochester, N.Y. 


COOK BOOK FREE 


(Containing 3°25 Pages, Over 2,500 
Recipes, Bound in Cloth.) 


TO ALL PURCHASERS. SEND FOR NEW TERMS. 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. (Del.) 
P. 0. Box 289. 81-88 Vesey St., New York. 


Ar Lig Ideal Steam Cooker 


Cooks a whole meal orer one burner, on 
gasoline, ofl, gas, or common cook stove. 


Reduces Fuel Bills One-half 


Makes tough meatstender, Prevents 
ateam and odors, Will hoid 12 once-quart jars in 








eal 







SRURYASLE m@ canning fruits. Whistle blows wicn Cooker 
Coe needs more water, Dinner Sets, Bicycles, 
fm W atchesn, andcther Valuable Premiums 


ven with order cor Cookers. Send for 
m illus. catalogue. We pay Rt Ageats Wanted. 
TOLEDO COOKER CO., Box 88, Toledo, 0. 


66 99 200 per cent. 
Your Own Boss,” print made 
by Live Agents, both sex, selling U.S. Metal 
Polish: Standard Goods; send for free sam- 

ple to-day and go to work. Address 

G. - HOFFMAN, Expert Polish Make 
a9h BY Washington wee ndinnapolis, {ha. 
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PLANKING FISH.—In 
known as planking the plank itself isa mat- 
ter of importance. The general consensus 
of opinion seems to point toward a white | 
oak board about an inch and a half in 


the method | 


thickness. Its other dimensions should, 
of course, be outside the limits of any fish | 
which shall be cooked uponit. A new 
board may not be used. Round about | 
the edge of the upper surface a groove 
should serve the purpose of catching the | 
juices from the cooking fish. For the. 
first and the second and even the third 
cooking, the plank somehow fails to live 
up to its reputation. It is only when from 
repeated cookings the board has become 
enriched with the juice of fish that it im- 
parts the required flavor to the fine shad 
entrusted to it. The fish are not only 
cooked upon the plank, but served upon 
it as well. Never wash the fish plank. 
Rub it with a dry cloth and sandpaper it, 
then, if you wish, dust it off with some 
powdered lemon rimd. In preparing a 
shad for planking split it open, wipe it 
dry and, if possible, remove the backbone. 
Now place the fish, skin side down, upon 
the plank and tack it down. Spread the 
fish with butter and season it with salt 
and pepper. It should cook in a hot oven 
or before a very hot fire. With the gas 
broiler that cooks from above it is very 
easy to broil the fish, putting board and 
all under the blaze and leaving it there 
twenty minutes. If baked, five minutes 
longer should be allowed. When it is 
done, add some bits of butter, a little 
more salt and a sprinkling of paprika, one 
tablespoon of minced parsley and two 
teaspoonfuls of white wine. Remove the 
tacks. Place the plank on a japanned 
tray a few inches larger than the board 
and serve with the fish a cucumber sauce. 


TO RENEW LACES.—Old black thread 
or French laces that have become rusty 
and need to be freshened may be reno- 
vatec by being dipped into weak green 
tea and then pressed between news- 
papers on a flat surface. Pick out each 
little scollop or point with the fingers 
before covering the lace with the top 
paper. 

SLEEPING APARTMENTS.—Wool 
hangings ought to be excluded vigorously 
from all sleeping apartments, and it is on 
the side of health to leave a six-inch 
painted margin around the carpet, so 
that dust shall not accumulate on the 
edges. In case of infectious disease es- 
pecially, the wiping of this border with 
water containing a disinfectant helps 
to keep the room pure. 


HOW TO HANG BODICES AND JACK- 
ETS.—To avoid wrinkling fine shirt-. 
waists of velvet or silk they should be. 
suspended upon frames as men’s coats | 
are hung up. The frames should be | 
wound with strips of cloth or silk. Orris | 
powder or some delicate satchet may. 
be used upon them to give a faint agree- 
able perfume to the garment. 

TO KILL ODORS IN COOKING.—Dried 
orange peel allowed to smoulder on a 
piece of red-hot iron or an old shovel 
will kill any disagreeable culinary odor, 






















a Spicy Things 


’ according to the spice. 


a . Tone's 
‘ Spices 


are a revelation. They 

“do” things better 
with so much less spice. 
The flavor retaining 
package keeps al) the 
strength ; and the flavor 
is—just spice. “Almost 
ali bulk spices are dan- 
gerously adufterated.” 
We want you to try 


a 
Se ae 
Tone’s Spices. 


Send us your grocer’s name 
Free Sample 


and if he doesn’t seH them 

we will send you a 

—enough to trytwo or three recipes in Mrs.Hiller’s 
booklet, ‘‘ Tone's Spicy Talks D,’’ which we also 
send free. The book contains Mrs. Hiller’s 
famous $150.00 ginger bread recipe. 

Tone’s Spices are the standard in the Pure Food 
States. Write to-day. 

Anykind of spices, in 


flavor retain- 10 , 1 
C % 
et ee ee 


ing packages, 
TONE BROTHERS 


always 
Des Moines, lowa 


are good oer’ bad— 
_—_=o—-. wholesome or no-— 


: good to taste or not, 
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Your House 
as You 
Would Dress 
Yourself 


in aneat,stylish and 
attractive manner. 


You 


can do this by using 


Interior 
Enamels 


Satsuma 


at the same cost as ordinary paint. (While, 
black and 18 beautiful tints.) 


The Walls, Woodwork and Old 
Furniture dressed in Satsuma Interior 
Enamels gives the room a delicate and 
finished appearance. 

Send for our Free Color Card and booklet, 
““ How to Refurnish the Home Without 


Buying New Furniture.’’ All good dealers 
handle them. If yours does not, write us. 
HEATH & MILLIGAN MFG. CoO. 
Makers of Best Prepared Paint and Rallway White Lead 


Dept. D. Chicago, Il. 
Established 1851. 





Cae eS 
Home-made 
Bao 





BOYS PAPER fir fe, Dove tsyerecrar a 


will me bees ye Star for 3 months free. I 
THE STAR, 20 Marion Bircet, OAK PARE. ILL, 


THINGS WORTH KNOWING. 





ONION JUICE.—The onivn juice fre- 
quently included in cooking recipes is 
_ not obtainable by any squeezing process. 
' The onion is rubbed over the grater, 
when the liquid will be quickly produced. 
This is a good flavoring for a dish of rice 
and tomatoes, which utilizes the frequent 
“left-overs” of these two foods. Mixa 
cupfal of cold boiled rice with one of 
canned tomatoes. Season with salt and 
pepper. a teaspoonful of onion juice, and 
a tablespoonful of butter. eat and 
‘ press in timbale moulds that have been 
battered, and let stand in the warming 
oven long enough to make an accompany- 
' ingsauce. This may be a curry sauce or 
. awhite sance flavored with parsley, or a 
sauce Hollandaise. <A set of timbale 
moulds will be found a most useful addi- 
tion to the kitchen outfit. In them odds 
and ends can be converted into appetiz- 
: ing dishes. They are particularly useful 
in the emergencies of unexpected com- 
pany, as their products impart a certain 
claborate touch to an otherwise simple 
course. 


CAKE ICING.—To prevent the icing of 
acake from runniog down the sides, 
double a piece of oiled paper three 
inches wide and pin it closely around 
the cake, letting the band come half an 
inch above the cake. In this way a 
cake may be frosted evenly and with a 


a 





Liberal Discount for Cash 
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thick layer to its edge. Do not remove 
the band of paper until the icing is 
thoroughly dry. 


STUFFED EGGS.—One way to stuff 
eggs is to boil them hard, cut them in 
halves, removing the yolks. Pound 
these with butter, salt and a little an- 
chovy paste. Retill the whites with the 
mixture, putting cach half on a square 
of dry toast. Serve with a white sauce 


poured around each, with a dust of Par- | 


mesan cheese over it. 


TO MAKE RICE SAVORY.—Put into 
a saucepan six cupfuls of broth or stock 
into which has been previously dissolved 
a good allowance of either tomato paste 
or tomato sauce and add pepper and salt 
to taste. When it boils, throw in for 
each cup of stock half a cupful of rice 
well washed and dried before the fire. 
Let the whole remain on the fire until 
the rice has absorbed all the stock ; then 
melt a large piece of butter and pour it 
over the rice. 


DEVILED BONES.—Take the legs, back 
or wing of cold chicken or other fowl, 
score deep with a sharp knife, rub over 
with melted butter and cover with a 
dessertspoonful of made mustard, chut- 
ney and curry powder. Broil them 
lightly and serve with the following 
sauce: A cupful of the gravy or stock. 
a teaspoonful of sifted sugar, juice of 
one lemon, dash of paprika, three tea- 
spoonfuls of catchup and, if you use 
wine, half a cupful of good sherry. 
Cook the bones in tl:e same about five 
minutes until very hot, then serve. 
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LIFE SIZE DOLL 


‘¢ Bakes’ Clothes will now fit Doliie.’’ 


This Doll is the 
latest Novelty of the 
Art Fabric Mills’ 
production. By 
their wonderful pro- 
cess they have re- 

roduced a very 

rge Hand-Painted 
Doll. The execu- 
tion of the work is 
most faithfully done. 
The Doll is intend- 
ed to be stuffed with 
cotton, as directions 
willchow. The ma- 
teric] used is a very 
beavy Sateen that 
will not tear. Oil 
colors only are used 
—they will not 
crock. By means 
of the patent Gusset 
the feet protrude in 
front, enabling the 
Doll to stand alore. 
Dollie bas Golden 
Hair, Rosy Cheeks, 
Blue Eyes, Kid-Col- 
or Body, Red Stock- 
ings and Black 
Shoes. Every child 
lovesa Big Doll, but 
what will they say 
to a Life-Size one ¢ 

If you are unable 
to procure this Doll 
at your Retailer's, 
the manufacturers 
will upon receipt of 
s0c., send post-paid to any address in U.S. and Canada. 


ART FABRIC MILLS, 
40 WHITE ST., NEW YORK. 
1769 RECIPES 
All xoods 1 all tested, all Pacis, in *‘ Batterick’s 


Correct ‘00 ery 
CE one UBLISHING CO. Iimited. 
q to I West 18th Street, New York, N. ¥. 





Agents desiring to can- 
vass on these Dolls will 
apply to the Mail Order 


Dept. 
ART FABRIC MILLS, 
New Haven, Conn. 


Imitation 
the Sincerest 
Flattery 


Cheaply made imitations of obsolete 
forms of Singer sewing-machines: are 
offered by merchandise dealers to deceive 
af. unwary public. 


Genuine Singers are 
Never Sold to Dealers 


They go directly from maker to user, 
and can only be obtained from the 
Company’s employees. 


Sold on instalments. Old machines taken in exchange. 


The Singer Manufacturing Co. 


‘¢ Sewing-Machine Makers for the World.’’ 


‘1847 
I dsy Lae 
1s Tadd Yee 
Yh aa 
ha 
ee ie 

La ie a ”? 


OM 


cd 


TTT AD, 

by 
Bainte 
DEALERS. 


Beauty 


and 
Durabili 
urability 
in Spoons, Forks, Knives, 
etc., are assured if you 
purchase those bearing 
this trade mark: 


te i} | 


Rogers Bros.” 


Remember “ 1847 ”—take no 
substitute. There are* Rogers’ 
and others claimed to be“ just 
as good,” but like all imita- 
tions, they iack the merit and 
value identified with the origi- 
nal and genuine. 


Send for catalogue 61 J. 
International Silver Co. , 
Pcccessor to 

. MERIDEN 
> BRITANNIA CO., 
> Meriden, Conn. 








The Queen of Dress 


LANSDOWNE 


Fabrics 


Ask for the Genuine and 
6 
Jnsist 
On seeing the perforation 
oe 6¢ oe ® eoee eee: sees ae See. 


Every five yards on the Selvedge 


THE 


sss SKIRT HOC OK 





No Sew ing 


it Saves Time 


‘U-PIN-IT | Free. 


That's All" 
THE VICTOR 
11568 MON 


all colors, Embre 
Stitches with ev 


LADIES’ ART 


U=PIN-IT 


Ts 
-) aot o 


; z. 14, Nov. 6 
The only practical Skirt- Band Ho: ik 


Pat. Aug 
race ae sand letter ex 
our £250.00 prize offer nent 
Our I -PIN- Se Hook and 

Eve in all sizes will bk aOon Ask 

your dealer for it 
0. MILLS HOOK 
ADNOCK BLOCK, CHICAGO, U. 


arenas kM. 


and Eye 
imi 


AND EYE 


BS. A, 


co. 


AND NANTS for 


— 
¥ 
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(raz aree 


pret ple ‘Ces, AS ed colors, 10¢.; - 


vider ‘ene Me.: Sheet of Crazy 
ery order. Wulit Patterns, 10c. each 


COMPANY, 18, ST. 
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tended to be 
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By HELEN M. WINSLOW. 


One of the largest State federations in 
this country is the Massachusetts organi- 
zation, which numbers some twenty-five 
thousand women and nearly two hun- 
dred clubs. 

The Massachusetts Federation wes 
formed in 1898 with Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe as its president. After a tew 
years Miss O. M. E. Rowe succeeded 
Mrs. Howe, and under her the Federa- 
tion was organized into fine working 
order. There are six standing commit- 
tees, as follows: education, social ser- 
vice, household science, library com- 
mittee on home talent days, arts and 
crafts, and civil service reform; all of 
which are doing excellent work. Mas- 
sachusetts, too, 
is the first Fed- 
eration to com- 
pile a J edera- 
tion Song Book, 
made up of 
songs written 
by club women 
and set to fam- 
iliar tunes, in- 


sung at club 
and federation 
meetings. 

Another feat- 
ure of the Mas- 
sachusetts Fed- 
eration which 
was instituted 
under Miss 
Rowe is offered 
by the two 
‘*‘federation 
lectures," which 
may be used by 
any federated 
club in Mas- 
sachusetts for 
a slight charge. 
The club pro- 
vides a stereop- 
ticon and the reader of thelecture. The 
first of these lectures was written by the 
famous landscape gardener, Frederick 
Law Olmstead, ‘Landscape Beauties of 
the Metropolitan Park System”: the 
second is ontown improvement or ‘Beau- 
tiful Surroundings,” and with its nn- 
merous lantern slides is a great help to 
country clubs. 

The Arts and Crafts Committee dif- 
fers from any similar committee in other 
federations, as it undertakes to show 
women how to make use of the simple 
methods of home decoration and what 
is proper in art and house furnishings. 
It has done much to bring in touch the 
club woman andthat other woman in city 
or country who is endeavoring to bring 


‘into practical, artistic use the old-fash- 
joned methods of rug making, blanket 





MRS. MAY ALDEN WARD, President Massachusetts 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs. 


weaving, etc. This Committee offered 
two prizes of $15 and $10 last year for 
an artistic guidcboard and post to be 
used on country roads and _ village 
streets. The designs submitted, howevcr, 
were so poor that no prizes were given— 
a fact rather discouraging when one 
considers the need of such work. 

The members of the Social Service Com- 
mittee have a great work on their hands 
in supplementing club work with the 
larger human interests in their respective 
communities and bringing the clubs into 
more vital relations with social prob- 
lems, human needs and a more beautifc! 
epvironment. Under their care comes 
the work of the Consumers’ Leagne. 
the endeavor to 
prevent child 
labor ard to 
have the laws 
enforced in 
these matters, 
and many wars 
of public im- 
provement are 
considered. 
They are also 
attempting to 
further the law 
with regard to 
the curfew bell. 
The city of Cam- 
bridge has tried 
the practice of 
ringing the car- 
few bell at nine, 
after which no 
child is allowed 
on the streets. 
and other towns 
are adopting 
this old-style 
custom. 

The Educa- 
tionComnmnittee, 
which was the 
first to be es- 
tablished, has done much in the way of 
inducing clubs to attempt the vacation 
schoo!s and various other practical im- 
provements in public education, while 
the other committees are doing equally 
good work along their own lines. 
great. help in club work is a fifty-six- 
page Directory of Club Speakers and En- 
tertainers, recently published, which 
gives a complete list of all those who 
would appear before clubs, with their 
terms and recommendations. 

Massachusetts has recently elected a 
new president, Mrs. May Alden Ward. 


‘who was for three years the vice. -presi- 


dent of the Federation. Mrs. Ward has 
made herself widely known thronghont 
the country by her club work, having 
appeared as a speaker at two of the 
Biennials of the G. F. W. C., and having 


pbeen chairman at one session at Denver; 
‘she has been four years on the G. F. W. 
). Educational Committee, and also on 
that of Massachusetts. In her own 
State she is one of the best known 
eee before clubs, her topics cover- 
\ing a wide variety of subjects in liter- 
jature, art, - history and current events. 
"She was a classmate at college of Mrs. 
PCharles A. Fairbanks, the President- 
General of. the D. A. R., and has written 
several books on literary subjects which 
crank high among the critics. Mrs. Ward 
was president for five years of the fa- 
mous Cantabrigia Club, of Cambridge, 
ind for two years of the New England 
Woman’s Press Association. She formed 
she Alden Club of Franklin, Mass., and 
was the president of it for several years. 

Her work consists also in making out 
study programmes for the use of clubs, 
ind we give this month one of her ar- 
-sangement, which will be found very 
‘omprehensive either for home or club 
work. 







THE VICTORIAN ERA. 


‘.. Introduction. The four Georges. Condi 
tion of Morals and Public Taste in the 
Georgian Era. Romantic movement in 
Literature. 

I. Reforms in England in the last fifty years. 
Childhood and youth of Queen Victoria. 
Queen’s accession and marriage. 

IL Statesmen of the Reign.—1. Early Prime 
Ministers: Lord Palmerston, Lord Derby, 
Sir Robert Peel and Lord Russell. 2. 
Lord Beaconsfield, Mr. Gladstone. 

V. Vietorian Poets. — Tennyson, Matthew 
Arnold, Swinburne. 

’ Robert Browning, Mrs. Browning. 

lL Preraphaelite Movement—Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti, William Morris. 


“II. Prophets and Social Reformers,—Car- — 


-lyle, Ruskin. 

“III. Historians.—Macaulay, Carlyle, Free- 
man, Greene, Froude. 

X. Novelists. — Dickens, Thackeray, Lord 

- Lytton, Charles Reade, Anthony Trol- 

. iope, Charles Kingsley. 

7, Some Women of the Reign. — George 
Eliot, Charlotte Bronté. ,Other Women 
Novelists. ( 

I. Later Novelists. —George Meredith, 
Thomas Hardy; Scotch novelists, Ethics 
of Recent Fiction. 

IL Expansion of the British Empire.—In- 
dia, Canada, Australia, Africa. 

1if.—A Study of English Politics.—States- 
men cf To-Day, Political Parties. 


Books of Reference.— History of Our Own 
‘mes, Dy Justin McCarthy, (3 vols.); Llistory 
‘the Nineteenth Century, by Robert McKenzie; 
urope tn the Nineteenth Century, Judson; 
undbook of English Politics, Acland and Ran- 
me; Victorian Poets, Kdmund Clarence 
edman; Literature of the Nineteenth Century, 
rs. Oliphant; arly Victorian Literature, 
-ederie Harrison; The Victorian Era, Ander- 
in Graham; History of the Nineteenth Century 
iterature, George Saintsbury; The Four 
corges, Thackeray ; England tn the Nineteenth 
-ntury, BE. M. Latumer. 


The Massachusetts Federation recom- 
ends the following for a club after- 
00Nn : 


‘© Bird Character and Songs.” Reference 
os: Birds in the Bush, by Bradford Torrey ; 
‘ake Frobin, by John Burroughs, 

-- Some Phases of Bird Life.’—Reference 
oks: Bird Life, L. 8. Keyser; Bird Ways, 
ive Thorne Miller. 

Discussion.— ‘* How can we best protect 
4 preserve our birds from destruction?” 


ai 
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Easy 


as a 
Slipper 


Snug 
aS a 
Glove 
























































Combine Yield to 
comfort with Dont NeeD |e every action 
grace. BREAKING IN. \’ of the foot. 
Fit high and Make 

low insteps the step as 
equally THE elastic 

well. Enero lesen as the goring 
No others PERFECT FIT over the 

like them. COMFORT. instep. 


Perfect Shoe 


Made of choicest kid in a fashionable style 







MEDIUM WEIGHT, FLEXIBLE SOLE 


LACE BOOTS, - - $3.00} |LACE BOOTS, - - 
OXFORDS, - - - $2.00] |OXFORDS, - 


Sent express prepaid on recetpt of price and 25 ‘cents 


LIGHT WEIGHT, HAND TURNED 


$3.50 
$2.50 



















WARNING—Infringements on s/y/e of shoe or on mame (our trade-mark) promptly prosecuted. 
The genuine have name ‘JULIA MARLOWE’’ stamped on every sole. 


WRITE THE RICH SHOE COMPANY 


Dept. S, Milwaukee, Wis. 
al 
» CANTON @ 







for our new 
illustrated x 
catalogue. 








pone 
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Incandescent Gasoline Lights 


BRIGHTEN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
Portable, Convenient, Pleasant, Safe. No Smell, No Smoke, No Wicks, 


Lighted with a match, like any gas. Single burners, 100 candle-power; double burners, 200 candle- 
power. One burner costs 3 cents per week for average use. Better than electricity, cheaper than oil. 

We have just added an elegant line in all styles of improved underneath-generating, alcohol-lighting 
fixtures in artistic and handsome chandeliers, pendants, wall-brackets, stand lamps, side lamps, for indoor 
lighting. Prices from $3.50 up.  Strect and arc lamps, both gravity and pressure systems, for out- 
door use. Send for descriptive booklet with full information and prices. 


CANTON INCANDESCENT LIGHT CO., Box J, Canton, Ohio. 


Millinery value two dollars for one. If not 
Satisfied your mouey immediately refunded. 


Black box turban, made of black felt cloth and velvet 
over frame. Trimming consists of draping of black felt and silk 
| braid, twisted around upper part of brim. A roll of black taf- 
' feta silk completely envelops the brim and left side of the hat, 
Bandeau is filled with black velvet, is 
tilted. Value $4.00 
No. 2,—Fine quality black velvet hat. Jet spangicd net around 
the edge of brim over draping of black velvet, fastened in front 
with jet buckle, Three beautiful black ostrich plumes set grace 
fully well toward the front of this charming face hat. Worn 
slightly tilted over the face. Tabs in back covered 
with black velvet. Value $6.00. Price $2.98 
The above hats are exact coples of two of our lat Don't walt 
till others eet these styles, but cet rours first 
Write for free Fall Catalogue of Millinery, Cloaks and ladies’ ready to 
wear garments, For 25c. extra, we J 


BE STYLISH, SAVE MONEY.” 


aN No. 1. 


deliver any trimmed hat or otber purchase, 


express charges prepaid, to your nearest direct express office 
Dealers and Agenta write na for Trade Cataleque 
CHICAGO MAIL ORDER AND MILLINERY. CO. 


(now in our new bullding), N. W. Cor. State and Monroe Staf, Chieage, TIL 





No. 2.—$2.98 No. 1.—$1.98 
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spores ASA AOR 
iforto/se Brand 
\. AALRPINS 





=) STRAIGHT © 
4 LOOP & CRIMPED 
3 cOLons 
SHELL. AMBER 
& BLACK 


If your dealer cannot supply you, write tous mentioning 
his name, enclosing 25 cents and you will be supplied 
Catalogue free. Riee & Hochster, Makers, 485 Broadway, N.Y. § 






A Hoosier Kitchen Cabi- 
net holds at your fingers’ 


Mends everything used to prepare a meal. 
§ Does away with tiresome walking around af 
hot kitchen, greatly reduces the time spent 


there. Gives time and strength for other 
things. A compact, convenient, and hand- 
some piece of furniture. 


We make many different kinda of kitchen cabinets, 
seving tables, etc., shorn in our new catalog, free. 


I Hoosier Mfg. Co., 16 Adams Street, New Castle, Ind, 





———— 


Metal silvered or oxidized. 
Newest thing. Very hand 
some. Chain links of 
original and beau- 


NETHERSOLE CHATELAINE. 










tiful design with OM 
Embossed Hanger and 

Frame. Bag 4 by 5 inches, 
Dressiest shown this year. 
Will be the newest Fall style. 


Postpaid, $1.50. 










The best Skirt Holder, YOc. RBall-bearing, 
prevents tearing, is 
Che ensiest of all pin 
fasteners for skirts Gold-plated. the full size of the illus. 
tration, and with imitation Curquoise, ruby, opal or enecntd 
setting. Very decorntive and dressy. 

All postpaid ; send money order stamps or coin. 
lars of other bargain novelties FREE. 


PARIS NOVELTY C@O., 2700 Evanston Ave. Chieago. 


Superior Work. 


Sent a sofled pair and 1C cents to 


EDWARD B. LEARY, Glove Cleaner, 
210 Mtr. STREET. ROCHESTER, N.Y. 





Cireu- 











KID GLOVES 


Benutifully Cleaned. 
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In Times GONE BY EveRY WOMAN WAS 
expected to be skilful in needlework. 
It was part of her education. In these 
days it is to be regretted that all girls 
are not taught sewing, for with it they 
learn to be thrifty and economical. But 
this old-fashioned accomplishment 1s 
becoming mere and more a new-fash- 
loned one; girls are taking it up earn- 
estly, and it js not strange that mocern 
times have developed systems and schools 
for training in sewing, giving the work 
more interest than the old-fashioned 
task and at the same time making it 
more accurately and rapidly learned. 
Systematic sewing is something which 
every girl may be proud to add to her 
list of accoinplishments. If she under- 
stands how to plan, cut and make her 
own gowns, or how to make them over, 
she will be more self-reliant and inde- 
pendent and can save time and money. 
Better materials and more satisfactory 
results ean be obtained if she makes her 
own clothes well than if she purchases 
ready-made wearing apparel. Iler rea- 
son for learning sewing need not be 
merely a personal one, although the art 
of being able to make one’s own clothes 
is something to be desired, but a girl can 
take pleasure in knowing how to make 
a dress for her mother or a sister; or 
she may volunteer as a teacher in an 
industrial school. She may become a 
paid instructor in sewing in a school or 
start private classes ameng the children 
of her own circle of acquaintances or 
among older girls. A young woman has 
done this suecessfully, giving lessons in 
practical sewing, cutting, fitting, etc., to 
classes of young girls at a Summer re- 
sort. 

If a girl has sufficient taste, talent, 
business ability and energy she may in 
time develop this line of work by start- 
ing a small business of her own for 
making gowns. The young woman who 
goes into this work may not need abso- 
lutely to sew. She may employ others 
to do that, but she requires a thorough 
knowledge of every detail of her busi- 
ness if she would make it a suecess and 
inust beable to direct others. The train- 
ing she has had will give her systematic 
methods, perseverance, habits ef neat- 
ness, faculties for observation, and her 
Inventive capacity and artistic sense will 
have been developed—or at least should 
have been, if she possesses any latent 
powers, 

It may be argued that some women 
have suceceded ino such work with- 
out the preliminary training suggested. 
While the woman who succeeds may 
at the start have many friencs to en- 
courage her, yet it is perfectly true 
that she must depend in the long run 
more on her own merits as a business 
woman, her own intelligence and indi- 
vidual talents than on the custom she 
secures from }er fricnds. 
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not easy, and she will have muel to 
learn, but she can profit even by mistakes. 
When she enters into competition with 
the world of trade she must not expect 
flattery and will find a stranger's custer 
worth having because it comes from s 
critical person who wants the eqnivaler: 
of her money; and if she gets tt ins 
well-fitting, becoming gown or shin- 
waist, or only a pretty bow for the bai. 
her custom will prove of value, Sh: 
who succeeds ninst be prompt and exet 
in keeping promises, fair and just in all 
her dealings, and must have busines 
capacity, taste, enterprise, energy, an- 
bition, self-confidence and courteov 
manners. 

The average young woman possessing 
fairly good qualifications may win sit: » 
cess and make a moderate yet sufficier: 
income for her needs, provided she 'x- 
gins with the intention of training her- 
self fully for her business. Then, if she 
has some skill and taste and an instine 
for color, form and artistic effeets, she 
may be hopeful of ultimate success. Her 
training does not end when she leares 
the classroom. Serious work begas 
then. She will have been taught the 
proper way to work, how to obserre, 
how to cultivate and improve the talest 
she may have. It depends on herself 
how she develops and makes use of the 
instruction she has gained. 





In NEARLY ALL THE LARGE CITIES THERY 
are schools where systematic training in 
sewing may be had at a moderate coe. 
All varieties of hand and machine se*- 
ing, methods of draughting, cutting and 
fitting are taught.  Instruetive talks on 
materials, the thread, thimble and sar 
sors, talks on fabrics, colors, ete.. hel 
to give the pupil an intelligent interes! 
in the work. The proper position of 
the body when sewing, the best way to 
sit as regards light, are among the hy- 
gienic laws explained. From these pr- 
liminary grades, after having mastered 
the many mysteries from basting to hew- 
stitching, measuring, draughting, model 
ling, cutting, machine-work, ete. the 
pupil may advance to the study of all tt 
details of making dresses of every variety. 
At the Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, the 
course includes the study of color, fort. 
line, texture, artistic and hygiene prit- 
ciples of dress. contour and poise of the 
body as essential to artistic dress, outline 
and proportion of the human form, t.- 
study of historic costume and the desi. 
ing of gowns. A special] class beyinolt 
in September completes in nine months 
full course for those who can give the 
entire time to the study of pract! | 
dressmaking. This course is most intel 
esting and includes lectures on hygietl 
artistic and historic dress. Students 
must be over sixteen years of age and 
mist passa written examination on th: 


naking of /a-simple dress and must brit: 


a dress proving their ability to do good 

‘work, A part of this course is in cos- 
tume design, the aim being to train the 
aye and hand and to give the ability to 
3ee true proportions and to represent 
them in line, light, shade and water- 
color, Another excellent course is for 
students who wish to become illustrators 
and designers and embraces work in cast 
and still-life drawing, perspective, figure- 
sketching and water-color. 


A GIRL WHO IS CLEVER IN ORIGINATING 
and making cotillon favors may earn a 
good amount if she can succeed in intro- 
ducing her noveltics among social lead- 
ers. Necessarily, she must have some 
Money to invest at the start, for the 
articles and materials for her trade may 
be expensive, but if she is entering such 
4 business in earnest she may obtain a 
reasonable discount on her purchases. 
Not only must she invent new and 
attractive articles, but she should be 
able to suggest amusing innovations 
as to the method of arranging and 
distributing these favors at the enter- 
tainments. 

Among some handsome and effect- 
ive favors are long, gilded flower-staffs 
wound with ribbon, tipped with bunches 
of artificial flowers, daisies, buttercups, 
doppies and wheat; hats of straw, gauze 
or chiffon, ornamented with flowers and 
aaving ribbon streamers; wreaths of 
‘oses to carry on the arm; gay little par- 
sols of chiffon and flowers; muffs of 
ulle, trimmed with flowers; brocaded 
acs for opera-glasses; Japancse gauze 
ire-screen fans, the handle tied with rib- 
on loops to hang on the arm: gauze 
yutterfly shoulder knots, spangled here 
ind there with gold. The hats described 
ire sometimes worn for a few moinents 
luring the dance or may be slung over 
he arm. 

Effective and amusing ways of brin- 
ng the favors into the ballroom are 
‘ten desired by a hostess. Sometimes 
he favors are placed ina large whecl- 
arrow gayly decorated with gilt and 
‘ibbon and wheeled into the room. A 
iandsome sedan chair is sometimes filled 
vith the bouquets which are to be dis- 
ributed in the cotillon and carried in. 
\ pretty method is to have a huge Japa- 
lese umbrella suspended by the handle 
rom the ceiling, filled with favors and 
tranged by pulleys to let down when 
teeded. 

Favors for the men cannot be so fan- 
iful or in such variety. Walking sticks, 
iding crops, tied with gold or silver 
ord; large carnations tied with ribbons, 
‘aper cutters, pencils and sachets, are 
Mong the articles for men. 


A UseroL TaBLe wich Msy BE Con— 
erted into a bench and do duty as a box 
$ the old-fashioned Colonial settle, 
vhich may be found among the kitchen 
urnishings in large stores and is in 
vality a folding ironing table. When 
ainted in white enamel and fitted with 
cushioned seat of cretonne, it forms a 
vnvenient bench which may be pushed 
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Paterson Parchment Paper 


has ‘caught on.” Housekeepers all over the country are now using 
it. They have found it so great a convenience they would not 
be without it. 

They have found that this paper, wrapped around meat or fish, 
prevents their tainting; that it keeps butter and cheese fresh by 
keeping the air away from them. For preserving, roasting, or 
baking, it fulfills a want that it has created. very good cook 
should use it. 

It is also used for washing dishes, or cleaning windows, polish- 
ing furniture or pianos. It has many other uses. 

One roll, containing about 210 yards, sent with neat attachment to 
your nearest Express Office on receipt of One Dollar, charges paid. 


Our Booklet fully explains the many uses of Paterson Parch- 
nent Paper. Samples and Booklet sent free on request, Address 


THE PATERSON PARCHMENT PAPER CO., ll Eighth Street, Passaic, N. J. 
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E GENUINE 


Is the correct tinish for furniture and woodwork of rooms. It is the most 
durable and artistic, and may be applied ovor painted, varnished or 
unfinished surfaces. Costs no more than ordinary finishes. 

If not at your dealer's, write us. 






ack ina corner of one’s bedroom, or 
he top may be turned down to use as & 
thle for writing, drawing or cutting. 
he box under the seat serves to hold 
dds and ends. PRISCILLA WAKEFIELD. 





Dept. K. ACME WHITE LEAD AND COLOR. WORKS, Dethoit,.Micb. 
EE, 


Our Booklet, “ Enamels and Enameling,” with bampll! Ooi eet sR 
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Rvuubber 
eo) Gloves 


= Keep thehands 
Soft and White | 


and areunequalled 


a = for ladies’ use in 
= S doing general 
# = housework. 
Aa They are strong, 
raigia soft and pliable. 
Can be worn with- 
out the slightest 
inconvenience in 












doing work of the most delicate nature. 
Our guarantee replaces any 
that deteriorate within one 
year. For Sale by Dealers, g 
or sent prepaid upon receipt @ 
of price, $1.25. Booklet 

Free. 


The Faultless Rubber Company, 
Akron, Ohio, U. S. A., Mfrs. 


In ordering, give 
size of your kid 
glove and wheth- 
er you have long 
or short fingers. 


None 
Genuine Without 










HYACINTHS/./ 
25 Different Bulbs all for 25c. 


By mail with cultural directions, for garden or pots. 


1 Belgian Hyacinth. 1 Calla Fragrans,superb 
1 Cockade Hyacinth. New Sweet-Scented. 

1 (rape Hyacinth. 1 Bermudn Freesia. 

1 Double Tulip. 1 Goiden Sacred Lily. 
1 Single Talip. 1 Poet’s Daffodil. 

1 Narciassas, Stella. 1 Star of Bethlehem. 
1 Narciasus, Leedsli. 1 st. Briage Anemone. 
1 Winter Aconite. | Gdiant Ranuancalas. 
1 Glory of the Snow. Giant Crocas. 

1 fris. 2 Camussia. 1 Oxalis. 1 Brodiaca. 
1 Alliam. 1 Snowdrop. 1 Ixia. 1 Sparaxis. 


Also Free to all who apply. our elegant Fall Cata- 
logue of Bulbs, Plants and Sceds for fall planting and 
winter blooming. Choicest’ Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissus, 
Crocus, Lilics, ts, Shrubs and Fruita. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, FLORAL PARK, N. Y. 


WHY NOT DRESS WELL? 


The simplest gown looks well if 
it fits trimly without using 
pins—The 














Buti c he a 


® Skirt and Waist Hokler 
does its work perfectly 

holds skirt up and 
waist down—need not 
be removed for laund- 
ering—put on fo stay 
never wears or tears off 
Among thousands of 1é 
ters, there has never been 
one complaint always 
orders for more At youl 
denier’s if not, send us his 
name and 10c. and we send direct. 


Y p GP gGeopsPeeeD wre Co.. 
( Oo oO > 712 MAIN ST., ANN ARBOR, MICH. 
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How Some Authors Write. 





To the public writing seems an easy 
way to earn one’s living, but few know | 


the days and nights spent in revision. 
It is true that some authors never re- 
write, but these are the exception. 

The poetess Celia Thaxter evolved her 
verses in the daytime and often forced 
herself to work in spite of inclination; 
on the other hand, Trowbridge thinks it 
is wrong to force one’s-self to write. The 
queerest of writers was Darwin. He 
kept a battered sulky the front part be- 
ing occupied by a receptacle for writing 
paper and pencils, a knife, fork and 
spoon, while on one side was a pile of 


books reaching from the floor to the top | 


window. On the other side was a hain- 


per containg fruit and sweetmeats, to. 
which the Doctor had recourse as he- 


worked. Rousseau was very economical. 


Iie wrote on cards, scraps of paper or | 


anything. The odd idea that he never 
could compose at a table was so im- 


pressed upon him that he thought out) 


what to write during walks and in bed. 
Coleridge also confessed that he liked 
to compose while walking on uneven 
ground, while Lamartine urged his genius 
with beautiful surroundings of plants 
and flowers. Sheridan, on the contrary, 
always wrote in bed and by night. 
Ouida, the novelist, rises at five in the 
morning. She works herself up into a 
sort of literary frenzy and writes rap- 
idly. 
ine Green both believed in scrap-books, 


Charles Reade and Anna Kather- | 


and many of the plots and questions — 
treated in their novels came from stray 


events chronicled in newspapers. 


It is said that Zola makes careful | 


studies of human life, writes rapidly and 
smokes the while. 
visit tenement houses, station houses 
and large retail stores. Ile always used 
a blank-book and scribbled while travel- 
ling, in his study—anywhere. He used 
tea, coffee and mild cigars as stimulants. 
In his later years he never forced him- 
self to write. Mark Twain’s workshop, 
in his home in Ilartford, is his billiard 
room, which is at the top of the house, 
away from interruption. Mr. Clemens 
tries to doa fixed amount each day. Te 
rewrites many of his chapters, 

Stockton always writes in the morn- 
ing. In writing a short story he usually 
composes the whole story, descriptions 
and dialogue, before writing a word. 
Even ther he merely dictates. In Sum- 
mer most of his work is done in thie 
open air, and many of his stories have 
been dictated while lying in a hammock. 
He works every day from ten to one, 
und does this no matter how he feels. 
Years ago he occupied all day at edito- 
rial work. 

Kate Field, like Mrs. Browning, pre- 
ferred to write in her lap. She main- 


tained it was easier and better for both | 


lungs and shoulders. She forced herself 
to work at all hours and never made an 
outline in advance. Whittier said he 
never had any method, but used the 
mornings for writing and made an out- 
line of his work. It usually went toe'the 


i. P. Roe used to. 
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| BARCLEY CORSET CO., 334 Mulberry St., Newark, UJ 


| LIGHTNING NEEDLE CO., 59ta B’ way, New York 


SIZES 16 TO 30, 

The new figure requires a corset that will give a lor 
or medium busta long sik pe from the shoulderoverthe 
swell of the bust and perfectly straight line in front. 


ACCC 


nre actually graded and perfectly finished to produce 
the new figure effect 

The materials used in their construction are Al and 
you will be surprised at such corset quality for $L®. 
You ean have them in fine coutil or sateen as you elect, 
Coutil in white and drab; sateen in black. 

FULL GORED—BIAS CUT. 
2/8 has if-inch 4-hook clasp. 2/7 has 12-inch Lhook 
clasp. Handsomely trimmed, 

EXTRA SIZES, $1.50. 
erchants are unable te supply you, write a. 
materia! desired. 


Jackson Corset Co., 


f your local n 


‘ walet measure and 


darison, 
Mich... 


Solk 
Bfrs., 





CORSETS 


made only to measure 
at popular prices, 


Low Bust, Straight 
Front Effect. 


Reduce the abdomes 
from 2 to 6 inch 
Others make Corsets 
for perfect figures. 
We make perfect 
figures with 


Barcley Corsets 
Write for booklet and 
prices, 
» Lady Acents and Dressmakers 
Wanted to take orders. 
f you wish the agency, #rit 
for agents’ price list 















qe e = 
ASDUMINAL CORSE. 
“STYLE 2Z2 | 


Enough 


A sample package FREE 
prove the superior merits of 


Need les the wonderful Lightning 
Needle. Entirely different ; a revel 
Free 


tion; largereye; tapering shape. The 
resistance of the fabric ceases at th 


middle, the thread slips through easily—it never 
catches—no larger hole made than by any other 
needle. Perfect for general sewing, embroidery 


and darning. /v7 sale by most good dealers. 
Easy and pleasant 


Kok. Bieepeokee, AGENTS WANTED 


Large trade easily established and maintained 
Send for a creprion, lerwms and Tree sample. 








BOYS! GIRLS! [22% 
GET A yourchors 


of SB pret 
iums absolutely free for a few hour 
work We send 2 packages Alpine 
Perfume to sell at iGe each hee 
sold send money, preminme will & 
sent instantly ‘renium list and & 
tructions with goods. No moner 
quired, Wetrust you. Write atone’ 
J.C. KEYLER & C00. 
sa 1980 Madison Ave, 
=a CINCINNATI, ould. 


ALL GOODS 





Mail ordcr novelties: wedding state 
ery ; all kinds of commerria] priptizs 
Jatest and cheapest. 100 calling « 
business cards with engraved alm. 


DELIVERED 
num case, plate script or Roman sve. 


FREE 50 cents. Nps not accepted. 
ED. MADIGAN, Selection 11, Clarksville, lows. 





How Some Authors Write. 


( Continued.) 


printer as originally completed. He was | 


subject to nervous headaches all his life 
and often worked when unfit, but usu- 
ually preferred the daytime in the morn- 
ing. He used no stimulants whatever. 
What literary work John Burroughs does 
is when he feels in the mood for it. 
Ile lives on a diet of fruit and vegetables 
and regales himself during working hours 
with buttermilk. 

Louisa May Alcott never had a study, 
and an old atlas on her knee was all she 
cared for. Her ideas flowed faster than 
she could put them down, and she never 
copied. Often she would carry a dozen 
plots in her head at the same time, and 
she would lie awake and plain whole 
chapters word for word. When day- 
light came she would write them down. 
Miss Alcott ate sparingly, and when she 
wanted to write a book would shut her- 
self up ina roomin Boston. Somewhat 
inthe same way practical Lucy Larcom 
declared she never thought of herself as 
other than ateacher. She would take a 
portfolio on her lap and write when and 
where she could. The one word “ must” 
was kept before her, and she wouid 
force herself into writing when she did 
not feel like it. Her poems, however, 
came to her inspirationally. 

Willian Dean Howells is a prolific and 
methodical writer. Unlike Thackeray, 
who had no literary system ard fre- 
quently fell behind in matter, he keeps 
his manuscript six and seven months 
in advance. He writes mornings, and 
prefers to finish a story before he 
vives a word of it to the magazines. 
Ie usually begins at nine and stops at 
one; after that he reads, corrects proof, 
walks and enjoys himself. Walt Whit- 
inan’s income was always small, and 
he declared Juxury would destroy his 
working force. He adhered closely to 
his rooms, but went daily into the 
aountry to bathe inthe sunshine. Some 
authors set themselves to write a cer- 
tain number of hours a day. Georgianna 
Craik did this and wrote steadily for 
hours daily, no matter what her inclina- 
tion. Others prefer certain hours—for 
instance, Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes pre- 
ferred from nine in the morning to noon 
for work. He used no stimulant except 
coffee and spent four and five hours at 
tis desk. He said he needed a pen in 
iis han@ when composing in verse or 
prose. 

That excellent writer of short stories, 
Sarah Orne Jewett, says she writes in 
the afternoon. The starting is some- 
thing of an effort, but after she has once 
made a rough wental sketch she writes 
~teadily, Joaquin Miller often does his 
ltterary work at night. He rises at other 
times at duybreak. drinks his coffee, 
works in his garden and then writes. 
Ife is an abstemious man and once occu- 
pied a log cabin overlooking the city of 
Washington, D. C., but now lives near 
Oakland, California, in a rude cabin. 
Perhaps the most indefatigable of mor- 
tals was the novelist Dr. William A. Hain- 
iaond, who received patients, drove or 
walked, and in the evening sat down and 
often wrote until two in the morning. 

KATHERINE LOUISE SMITH. 
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We have nv agents or branch stores, All orders should be sent direct to us. 
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This is to be a season of new fash- 


ions, and all of the novelties are 
shown in our new Fall and Winter 
Catalogue, which is now ready. Our 
prices this season are lower than ever 
before. We keep no ready-made 
stock, but make every garment to 
order ; if what you get from us does 
not please you, send it back and we 
will refund your money. Our aim is 
your satisfaction. 

Here are a few of the things illus- 
trated in our Catalogue for the com- 
ing season : 


New Cloth Gowns 


Lined throughout, in smart new styles 


Sorelandchndk 22 SSup 

Jaunty Cloth Costumes 
quality tafea sik $15 up 

Suits of Wide Welt Corduroy 


The latest material, with the soft lustre 
of silk velvet, and of splendid wearing 


qualities, either plain, or $20 
up 


trimmed with braid or lace 


Separate Skirts 


Fulllength, jaunty in cut and 
perfect in finish ........ 


$4 up 


Rainy-day and 
Golf Suits and Skirts 


of either plaid-back or plain materials. 


Suits, $8 up = Skirts, $5 up 
Long Outer Jackets 
This year’s novelty, in every 
approved style, shape, color $10 up 


Jaunty Short Jackets 


in new Winter fabrics ..... $7 up 
WE PAY EXPRESS CHARGES 
EVERYWHERE 


The Catalogue and a full line of the newest 
samples for both suits and cloaks are now ready, 
and will be sent free on request. You may select 
from our Catalogue any style you desire, and we 
will make it to order for you from any of our 
materials. We also make up your own material 
if you wish. Be sure to mention that you wish 
the new Fall Catalogue and state whether you 
wish ah ae for suits or for cloaks, so that’ we 
will be able to send you a full line of exactly 
what you desire. 


ew Fall Suits 
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Jackets 





THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY 


119 and 121 West Twenty-third Street, 


NEW YORK 
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SCHLESINGER 
MAYER __ 


CHICAGO. 


‘¢ The High Water Mark Mail Order 
House of America.’’ 


«¢Silk Finish ”’ 
All Wool Henriettas 


16—15 14—I 6—44 42—38 
Tw : a Inch ; 


- 












A transaction unsurpassed in volume, with 
the largest manufacturer in Amorioa, for practically 
his entire output of ailk finish all-woo) henriettas ; 
made many months ago, and at a time when raw 
wool and labor had touched bottom, enables as tu 





quote these remarkable prices. . . a 

= COLORS 
Cream Cardinal Gray Bronte 
Shell Pink Green Reseda Copper 
Rose Havana Brown Real Seal Brown 
Light Blue Pear! Snuff Brown Opbella 
Nile Russet Mulberry Cerise 
Sapphire Fuchaia Drab Garnet 
Cadet Pink Turquolse Hello 
Orange Electrio Tan Canary 
Marine Bluo Navy Chocolate Plum 
Cadet Blue Serpent Slate Black 
At25C At32%C at 47K%4c 


An occasional slightly im- 
perfect ¢ d in weaving is noticeable, but does not in any way Interfere 


with the appearance or wear. Write for samples. 


Rubens Infant Shirt 











Xl 


No Buttons NoTrouble - 
Patent Nos. 528,988, 550,288. 


A WORD TO MOTHERS 


The Rubens Shirt !s a veritable Hfe preserver. It 
affords full protection to lungs and abdomen, thus pre- 
venting colds and coughs, so fatal toa Rrcat many chil- 
dren. Get them at once. Take no others, no matter 
what your unprogressive dealer ear If he doesn't 
keep them write to us. The Rubens Shirt has gladdened 
the hearts of thousands of mothers; therefore we want 
it acceasible to all the world, and no child ought to be 
without it. ; 

They are made in merino, wool, silk and wool and all silk 
to fit from birth to six years. Sold at Dry-Gooda Stores, 
Circulars, with Price-List, free. Manufactured by 


E. M. MARBLE & CO., 94 Market Street, Chicago, Il. 
and 


WHEEL CHAIRS other 


INVALIDS’ GOODS 
Reclining Chairs 
Comfort for All, 












Free, 


STEVENS’ CHAIR CO. 
144SixthSt., Pittsbure.Pa. 


PAELLA. 


TZ 0 £4 


Earn these 


BOYS! 
GIRLS! 


Premiums, Choice 
of &) absolutely free for a few hours 
work. We send 20 packages Alpine Per- 
fume tome!l at10c each. When sold send 
money, premiums will be sent Instantly, 
Premium list and instructions with 
. “i 4 No We 

rou, Writ 


trust 


money required. 

At once to 

3. ©. KEYLER CO., 1994 Madison Aventé, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
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Here is a list of Ladies’ and Misses’ 
Up-to-Date 

SHIRT-WAIST OR : 

SHIRT-BLOUSE EFFECTS, el 

4 

which many will be pleased to inspect. cl 

The Patterns can be obtained from the iE 

Butterick Salesrooms and Agencies a 
everywhere. 

THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. 5 

(Limited). 
[a} Oo 


§222 


Ladies’ Yoke Shirt-W aiet 
or Shirt-Blouse, Closed at 
the Left Shoulder and 
Undcr-Arm Senme. 380 to 
42 inches bust, 7 Sizes. 
Price, 9d. or 20 cents, 









§273 
Ladies’ Surplice Shirt- 
Waist or Shirt-Blouse. 30 
to 42 inches buat, 7 sizes. 
Price, 9d. or 20 cents. 









5292 5292 


Ladics’ Shirt-Walet or 
Shirt-Blouse, with Yoke 


Facing on the Busy Lin- 
ing. 380 to 42 inches 
bust, 7 sizes. Price, 9d. 
or cents. 





6247 


Ladies’ Tucked Shirt- 
Waist or Shirt-Blouse, giv- 
ing a Diagonal Direction 
from the Shoulders to the 
Centre of the Front. 30 
to 44 inchea buat, 8 sizes. 
Price, 9d. or 20 cents. 








Ladies’ Shirt-Waist or 
Shirt-Blouse, with Puritan 
Collar and with or without 
the Removable Shield. 20 
to 46 inches bust, 9 sizes. 
Price, i. or 20 cents. 





5272 58272 


Ladier’ Yoke shirt 
Waist or Shirt-Blouse. 3) 
to 44 inches bust, 8 sizcs. 
Price, 9d, or 20 cents, 









y 


6257 5257 


Ladies’ Shirt-Waist or 
Shirt-Blouse, viving the 
Material a Diagonal Direc- 
tion from the Shoulders to 
the Centre of the Bottom. 
30 to 42 inchea, 7 sizes, 
Price, 9d. or 20 cents. 





G240 


Shirt-Wais! 


6240 
Ladies’ 


Waist or 2-Seam Sleeves, 
and Open Neck and 
Notched or Shawl Collar. 
32 to 46 inches buer, 8 sizes. 
Price, 9d. or 20 cents. 





Ladies’ Shirt-Waist or 
Shirt - Blouse, with Vest. 
30 1042 inches bust, 7 sizes, 
Price, 9d, or 2U cents, 


Ladies’ 
Waist or Shirt- Blouse 
with Bolero Frovts held 
together by Tics in Either 


Fancy —Shirt- 


of Two Lengths. 80 to 42 
inches bust, 7 sizes, Price, 
9d. or 20 cents, 








| 
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Shirt-Bloure, with Shirt- | 


PARIS FASHION CO.’S 


Latest Creations in Artistic 
and Stylish 


HAIR 
GOODS 


At the Lowest 


WHOLESALE PRICES. 


FINEST 
QUALITY 


HIGH 


GRADE 


<- ee + Ss i) 
~~ or 
HAIR SWITCHES 
At one-third regular prices. AJl made of the 
finest crade of human hair, superior to thet i 
by suiall dealers at 3 or 4 times the price wens. 
2oz. 20 inches, @0.90| 3 oz, Minches. $2.25 
2oz.22inches, 1.295 | 344 o2. inches, 22 
94402, 22Inches, 1.50|402. Sinches, 48 
SENT POSTPAID. 
These switches are short stem and perfect & 
every 1 Send sample lock of kalr eat 
near the rects. We will mateh any shade of 
hair. Mail orders reccive prompt and care 
aliention. You take no 
from us, We guarantee satisfartion te ever 
instance and we will refund your mearcy if 
goods are found unsatisfactory for any reaees 
If found precise ly oe represented 
and the most extraordinary valse you -Eew 
éver seen, recommend us to your friecds 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGECTE 
of Switches 4 Curls, Waves, 
Pompadours, Nair Jewelry, ete, FREE 
ORDER AT ONCE as this offer may not appear again. 
PARIS FASHION CO,, 201 State St., CHICAGO, 


espect. 


chances i ¢rdGet 


whatever, 


Range, Wigs, 
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THE NEW SCALE Fischer yields a wonderfally 
ure quality of Tone, combined with great power 
and durability; it stamps the Fischer Piano with 
an individuality that no other piano possesses: 


NGUREEE 





Over 








Years 
Established 7c Sold 





BY OUR NEW METHOD of Easy Payments 
every home is at once enabled to possess and 
enjoy a High-Grade Piano. Pianos delivered to ( 
all parts of the United States. Write for cata / 
logue, terms and all particulars, ; 


J. & C. FISCHER 
33 Union Square—West, ‘New York, N. ¥. 





, Human Hait 


First Quality Switches “ 


etq 02. 22 in, $1.50 
246 OZ. 22 in, $2.00 

302. 24 in. $2.50 
314 Oz. 26 In. $4.00 
Gray, Blonde and 
Odd Shades cost § 
from 25 to 60 per \ 











cent extra. Pa TRE FARIS 
Wavy Switches Gage 5¢#@@ amen 5 
made of natural Yap ““*7 & #8 

wavy hair, 22 in. $3.00 


long, in ordinary 

} Colors, $3.00; light, rare and gray colors, $i; 
Wii j others up to $10.00. = ae 

‘ Hf i Our Switches are made of finest Freee 

) Cut Human lair, free from mite, nature! 

color and guaranteed net to fade. A! 

short atem. Send sample of hair and & 

wanted. We will match perfeetl]y In coli 

and quality and send to you on approve! 

Remit money to us if entirely Satietactor! 

otherwise return Switch to us by mail Orde 

promptly filled. 


Parisian Hair Co. 
58 DEARBORN ST. OMICAG®, ILL 


TENNIS VS. GOLF 


Golf demands ample room. Tennis can 
moderate-sized door yard. It is a game thas Pea 
ae ea Cee ee very simple, eo or 
le Manual o awn nnis’’ L 
5 cents. Pee 

THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING Co. 
Z to. 17 West 18th Street, New York, Now = 


0,000 | 
‘ 
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THE DELINEATOR. 


SHIRT-WAIST OR SHIRT-BLOUSE 
EFFECTS. --( Coneluded.) 










| Made only 
, from the purest 
ingredients 
Absolutely 
harmless 











5270 52720 
T.adics’ Shirt-Waiet or 
Shirt-Blouse with or with- 
ot the Fitted Lining, and 
Close tat the Back. 390 to 
40 inches bust, 6 sizes. 
l’rice, $d. or 20 cents. 


Ladies’ Shirt-Waist cr 
Shirt-Blouse, with or with- 
out Lacing Decoration, 30 

_to 46 inches bust, 9 sizes, 


The only face pow- 
: | Price, Od. or 20 cents. 


der that is suitable 
forall complexions. | 


Made in flesh, cream 
' , > 

pink and white. 
Used alike by blondes 
and brunettes. 









Absolutely indispensable 
to the well-groomed = 
woman. For over thirty years the 
standard face powder. Soc. at all 
druggists, or by mail. 





5223. 


Ladies’ Shirt-Waist or 
Shirt-Blouse, with the Di 
Vernon Fit, having Extra 
Leng Shou'der Seams and 






Ladies’ Shirt-Waist or 
Shirt-Blouse, Closed at the 
Back, and with a Cuff or 
Band Finish at the Wrist. 
30 to 4? inches buat, 7 sizes. 
Price, 9d. or 20 cents. 






Low Arm-Hole-. 30 to 42 
| inches bast, 7 sizes. Price, 
| Od. or 20 cents. 


© BICYCLES BELOW COST) 


5000 to5t moaci eee 
, odes 510518 





BEN LEVY & ©0O., 125 Kingston St., Boston. 









with best equipments, 


°99 & ’00 Models, $7 to $12 | 
Good Second Hand Wheels, S : 
erfect riding 368 





ee” Ae 





noe soaks a ed = . BG 
order. Must be closed out : 5008 8 
We ship anywhere on 10 days 5081 5081 
trial without a cent in advance, Ladies’ Shirt-Waist or 

EARN A BICYCLE distributing | Shirt-Blouse, having a Ladies’ Shirt-Waist or 
eatalogs for us. You can make Yoke.Vest: to be made Shirt- Blouse, with Left 


money as our agent. 
Write at once for our Bargain 
List and Special Offer. 


MEAD CYCLE co. Dept. 130 P. CHICAGO. 


—<————— 


Side Frout Cloeing., 30 10 
42 inches bist, 7 sizes, 
Price, 9d. or 20 cents. 


with or without the Fitred 
Lining. 80 to 40 ins. bost, 
6 sizes. Price, Od. or Yu cls. 


with none of the faults so com- 
mon to other makes. Can fit 
every case perfectly. Corre- 


PERFECT 
ELASTIC - etal a . AEG 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
STOCKING Pertect Elastic Stocking Co. 


Dept. D, Boston, Mass. 
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LACE 
CURTAINS 


at factory prices 


We manufacture, import and 
Sell direct, saving you 881-8 to 
50 per cent. One low priee to all. 
Call at our mailing and sample 
office, or send 2-cent stamp for 
largest illustrated curtain cata- 
logue with prices of staple and 
up-to-date window draperies. 





6110 5110 
Ladies’ Yoke Shirt-Waist 

Ladies? Shirt-Waist or or Shirt - Blouse, with Re- 
Shirt - Blouse. 30 to 46 movable Stock. 30 to 46 
inches bust, 9eizes. Price, inches bust, 9ezes. Price, 
Od. or W cents, 9d. or 20 cents. 





NEW YORK CURTAIN MFG. CO. 
Room 1006, 396 Broadway, New York 








, VISITING 
| CARDS ixi: ( 
S$ paid 
rit name and address, latest style. Order executed 
ame day received. Booklet, “CARD STYLE,” FREE 
+. 4. SUUSTER PTG. & ENG. CO., Dept. N.. ST. LOUIS, Mo. 


A WONDERFUL RUFFLER 
4 
Sees and Braider that attaches to any 
machine. Slipson regular sew- 
ing foot. You can do better work 
and save time, labor and money by 
using the little Wonder Ruffler and | 
Braider. Durable and practical. | 
Thousands used. Sent prepaid | 
| 


2 


620 5205 





Ladies’ Shirt Waist or 
Shirt-Blouse, with Remov- 
able Stock, and with or 
without the Bust-Stay. 50 
to 46 inches bust, 9 sizes, 
Price, 9c, or 20 cente. 


Misses’ Blouse Waist or 
Bodice, with Conventional 
or Stole Sailor-Collar. 
Ages, 13 to 17 vearg, 5 sizes, 
Price, 9d. or 20 cents, 









Si) cents. Money back if not satis 
fied. Agencs—write for 
fae) proposition. Big demand. 
EWING MACHINE ATTACHMENT WORKS, Box 18, Muncie, Ind. | 
n't: io allele tentaes Mitte 


Mauer EYEWATER| 





profitable | 





5269 6269 








Misses’ Shirt-Waist or §Misacs*’ Shirt-Waist or 
Shit: Bloase. Ages, 12 to Shirt-Blouse. Ages, 12 to 
17 yeara, 6 sizes. Price, 16 years, 4 eizes. Price, 
Od. or 20 cente. Od. or 20 cents. 


ay 


yt) aad 





| ADVICE TO PARENTS 
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LIKE BUYING FROM SAMPLES 


OUR CATALOGUE 


Isa gem of typographical art. 
It reproduces perfectly over 2,000 
artistic, new, useful and ornamental 


STERLING SILVER 
AND METAL NOVELTIES 


of best quality and superior workmanship. 


PART OF CONTENTS 


Toflet Articles, 
Manicure Scts, 

Desk Novelties, 

Tea Bells, Shoe Horns, 
Articles for the Baby, 
Dressing Combs, 
Shaving Requisites, 
French Briar Pipes, 

> Silver Match Boxes, 
Knives, Key Kings, 
Sewing Requisites, 
Pencils, Penholders, 
Tins. Brooches, 
Purses, Card Cagea, 
Lockets, Fendants, 
Bracelets, Chains, 

Hat Pins, Barettes, 
Scarf Pins, Fobs, 
Sleeve Buttons, Studs, 
Side Combs, Clasps, 
Ladies’ Watches, Vases, 
Belt Buckles, Clocks, 
Deposit Glassware, 
Photo Frames, 

Rich Table Ware, Etc. 





German 
Silver 
Purses 
Size 2x8 inches 
This beautiful Catalogue will be mailed free. 


Factory prices are quoted to insure speedy introduc. 
tion of our goods. Money corey refunded when 
purchases do not meet with approval. 


CROSBY MFG. COMPANY 


Jewellers and Silversmiths 
Clerk A4 556 Broadway, New York 





The Newest Rocking Chair 


Combines all advantages of the 
old style with our latest practical 
improvements. It’s the 


Schram 
Rocking 
Chair 


and is absolutely better 
and different from any 
rocking chair ever made. 

Has wonderful patent- 
ed convolute spring (see 
diagram) that carries seat 
of rocker and prevents 
contact with base of 
chair. No noise or moy- 
ing about of chair when rocking—no marred furni 
ture or base boards and no wearing out of carpets. 

The Schram Rocking Chair has softest and easiest 
rock and rests the entire body Your leading furniture 
dealer will sell you a chair dike cut) at a remarkably 
low price. Ask to see it. 

Look for our name on chair. 

If dealer doesn’t have our chair and will 
not order for you, end us bis name 
and we will sce that you are supplied 
Write for our FREE [lustrated book- 
let, -* Chair Comfort."’ 


A. W. SCHRAM CHAIR 
COMPANY, 


Sheboygan Falls, Wis, 
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Dept. A. 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers 
“Convolute Spring Reckera.”’ 










DIAGRAM OF SPRING. 





Keep your chijdren 
happy. Share in their 
pleasures, take part 
for thelr sakes and they will 
ere are many books published 
lLhelp you to make the play hours of your children 


in their games, stay youn 
enjoy ce all the better. 
thatw 

full of happy memories hereafter. Among the goud 
books for the purpose, we recommend our own. 


PRETTY PURSUITS FOR CHILDREN, Price, 2 cents. 
SOcIAL EVENING ENTERTAINMENTS, . Price, 25 cents. 
Day ENTERTAINMENTS, . Price, 25 cents. 
Fancy DRILLS. woe we ew eh) 6Price, Z cents. 
PLEASANT PASTIMES FOR CHILDREN,. Price, 2% cents, 
THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO., Limited, 
? to 1? West 18th Street, New York, N. Y¥. 





FHARTSHORN | 


te. 


{ 


[SHADE ROLLERS 


are perfect fn action. Over 
40 years’ experience guides the 
manufacture. Get the improved. 
No tacks-required. To avoid 
imitations, notice script name 
uf Stewart Hartshorn on label. 
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“The best made, best fitting, most comfort- 
able, durable and satisfactory underwear 
at popular prices that modern machinery 
and skilled labor can produce.” 


The Munsing Underwear 


gives a maximum of comfort 


at a minimum of expense. 

It combines perfection of fit and finish 
with reasonableness of price. There 
is no other high grade underwear so 
inexpensive and there is no other low 
priced underwear so good. 


Ladies’ Union Suits, 
at from $1.00 to $3.50 
Men’s Union Suits, 
at from $1.50 to $5.00 
Children’s Union Suits, 
at from 75c to $2.00 
Ladies’ and Misses’ Vests 


and Pants at correspond- 
ingly low prices. 


A Doll’s Undershirt 
will be sent FREE 


to every mother who 
names four other mothers 
and the number of 
children each buys un- 
derwear for. 
























For complete information 

as to styles, sizes, fabrics 
» and Brier: address, 

The N. W. Knitting Co., 
279 Lyndale Ave. 
Minneapolis, Minn, 






orth, 







PERFECT 
FITTING 


| MEALTH 
Besa aN 


ALAR Ee, 
aa \G ate 
SEND. 
aes 





Highest Award at Paris 


EXPOSITION OF 1900, RECEIVED BY THE 


erent Dressmaking Simplified. 
Patartzp No one using a Chart or Square can 
rompete with The McDowell Garment 
Drafting Machine in Cutting Stylish, 
Gracefuland Perfect-fitting Garments, 
Easy to Learn, Rapid to Use, Fits any 
Form, Follows every Fash‘on. An {n- 
vention as Usefui as the Sewing Ma- 
chine. FREF. 80 days to test at your 
own home. Send for illust. Circular. 


THE MeDOWELL O60., Dept. A, 6 W. t4th St., New York. 


VIOLIN VALUE} 


A Violin bought by our original 
and unique plan becomes simply an 
















Investment. It is always worth ex- 
om actly what you paid for it. It 
y will pay you to investigate this 
plan before buying. We carry the 
7 iargest line of fine and rare Violins 
in AMERICA. Good ones from $5 up. 
Large, handsomely illustrated 
Violin Cat. FREE on request. 


The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. 


171 E. 4th St., CINCINNATI, O. 


THE DELINEATOR. 


Correspondents | 


THE HOUSEHOLD. 


To Various CoRRESPONDENTS:—We do not 
supply addresses in these columns. Replies by 
mail are given only when a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope is sent to us, 





Answers to 





NEw HOvUSEKEEPER:—Coffee and tea stains 
may usually be removed from linen by moisten- 
ing the spots and holding them over the fumes 
of a small piece of burning sulphur placed in an 
iron vessel. Sulphur being an acid, the stained 
parts must be at once carefully washed with 
water containing a little soda of ammonia to 
save the fibre from injury. If the spot is small, 
it may be moistened and held over the fumes of 
one or more burning sulphur matches. The 
vapor arising from burning sulphur will often 
Femove stains that nothing else will affect, but 
the fabric must be immediately rinsed in every 
instance. 


Marta :—Mildew, generally speaking, is not 
affected by chemicals, though it sometimes 
yields to their action. It may best be treated 
with a stiff paste made by boiling down Castile 
soap shavings, spreading a thick layer of this 
upon the stain and scattering over it some pow- 
dered potash. Moisten slightly with water and 
bleach out on the grass. 


ALICE:—No butter is served at dinner. For 
breakfast use a square mould and place the 
clean-cut cube on a sauce plate, with a lump 
of ice. In cold weather when the regular 
individual patty is used the ice may be dis- 
pensed with unless the room is overheated. 


BALTIMOREAN: — Use a plain cartridge paper 
or a striped red paper for vour dining-room. 
Upon the sideboard you may place silver pieces 
such as a fruit bowl, tea or coffee set, a tankard 
or teu caddy, soup tureen, vegetable dish, etc. 


Brss:—The recipe probably calls for sugar 
known as A sugar. 


Mrs. J. M.:—Do not have all your picturo- 
frames alike. Plain green frames will harm- 
onize with the fancy green frame. If you send 
& stamped envelope we will send you the name 
of a reliable picture dealer. 


B. J.:—To clean a straw hat. wet it with a 
sponge, take a hard nail-brush and about one- 
half ounce of salts of lemon and brush until the 
hat is clean. Then hang up by a fire to dry. 


EVAaDNE:—From the following list of dishes 
any number may be selected for a sideboard 
spread: 


Mushroom patties ; Little neck clams. 
Salads—Chicken, lobeter, shrimp. 
Sandwiches—Ham, fuie gras, boned turk: y. 
Sweets—Ices, biecuit tortoni, cakes. 
Beverages—Coffee, choca. claret cup, champagne 
punch. 


All refreshments for a card party should be put 
on a sideboard in a room adjoining that occu- 
pied by the players. 

Kpna:--When laying away gowns for the 
season, wrap them in blue paper and seal tightly. 
White silk skirts should be placed in a second 
covering of muslin, and the bodices should be 
put away in boxes. Fold the trains full length. 


TrIxy:—A dainty and novel mouchoir-case 
mav be made of an embroidered linen hand- 
kerchief. First edye the handkerchief with 
narrow colored satin ribbon, and then fold 
three of the corners over and tack them to- 
gether to form a pocket. On the fourth corner 
fasten a rosette-bow of the ribbon, which will 
make a pretty ornament for the case when 
closed. 

CLaRa M.:—Tan suéde kid gloves may be 
satisfactorily cleaned by the following dry pro- 
cess: Put on the gloves, take a handful of 


pulverized cracker-crum)s, and rub the hands | 


together as if washing them. 


Braided Wire 
Bustles and Forms 


IMPROVE THE 
FIGURE 


In Summer time the form needs 


especial attention, as light dresses 


show every imperfection. 
Braided Wire Bustles and 
‘< build up,” 
but because of their peculiar 
figure 


natural. 


Forms not only 


elasticity they make the 


appear graceful and 
Sold In All Stores 


Insist on having ** Braided Wire.” if you dol 
find them, we will send, postpaid, on receipt of pret 


Write for booklet “Hidden Helps.” 
The Weston & Wells Mfg. Co., 1110 Noble St., Philadelphix 


-  @Mepicatep 
COMPLEXION POWDER 





has stood the test of 
forty years; ladies will 
have no other, because 
Pozzoni’s is pure, 
healing to the skin 
removes freckles and 
is harmless. Sample 
and beautiful booklet 
on application to 














AN ELEGANT 
Gold or Silver : , 
Plated Hair Clasp 
with a beautiful silk nih 
amphlet in colors describing 





and a 
and illustrating its use sent postpaid for 25¢ 

AGENTS WANTED. | 
BUZZACOTT, 


| bon bow, 


75th St. Chicago, ill 














FOR NURSING BOTTLES 


Warranted Pure Gum. Right Size, Right Shape. Small 
easily made larger. Simple, easily turned to cleanse. No 2 
to catch secretion. Baby cannot pull it off. Outlasts3 ordin®’)) 
nipples. Same price as cheaply made, adulterated nippie- 
5 cts. each, or #0 cts. doz. At druggists, or from us, postpe’ 
THE GOTHAM CO., 82 Warren Street, New Yor® 














THE TOILET. 


BgertHA:—For every-day use the bran and 


starch bag gives a delicious and satiny texture 


tothe skin. Take equal parts of bran and starch 
and to each pound of these ingredients, after they 
are mixed, add six ounces of powdered Castile 
soap, which may be purchased in a pulverized 
form. Put about four ounces of this mixture in 
a little sack made of cheese-cloth. Leave room 
for the bran to swell. Throw the bag into the 
bath and use it as you would a sponge, passing 
it over the body. Of course, a fresh bag must 
be used for each bath. 


ANXIOUS:—Rub the pitted places on your 
face nightly with cocoa butter. 


Mapie:—An unguent to use for a red nose 
is made as fullows: Dissolve in a cupset in hot 
water an ounce of sweet oil and a piece of 
white beeswax of tho size of a silver quarter. 
When the ingredients are thoroughly blended 
and while the mixture is warm, spread it rap 
idly on the mask, and as it cools it forms a 
waxy covering, If allowed to remain all night 
upon the face it is said to be “as potent a 
beautifier as has ever been devised.” Linen 
or white kid makes the best mask, whether 
for the nose or for the whole face. 


A READER:—An intelligent idea of the con- 
dition of the scalp to which the tonics are to be 
applied should be obtained before having re- 
course to hair restoratives and tonics, the falling 
of the hair being the result of varying condi- 
tions. If the circulation of the sculp is poor, 
the hair dry, and the skin is tight and unyield- 
ing, not moving freely over the underlying skull, 
stimulating applications to stir up the circula- 
tion and restore the hair follicles are necessary. 
Massage and electricity are the most useful 
agents. If the hair follicles are entirely de- 
stroyed, nothing is of any avail. Tincture of 
cantharides, more or less strong according to 


inactivity of the circulation and the wasting of 
the glands and the follicles. Lanoline and 


vaseline should be rubbed in freely with the | 
tips of the fingers in order to penetrate the | 


scalp and at the same time spoil the appearance | 


of the hair as little as possible. 


E.LK:—We do not advise using both a curling 
fluid and thecurling iron. Use one or the other. 
Apply the lemon juice for whitening the skin 
once daily. The lotion mentioned should not 
sour if it is properly mixed. Lemon juice will 
not cure pimples permanently. 

THEODORA D.:—The removal of superfluous 
hair by electricity is certain of success. It is, 
however, somewhat painful, and taxes to the 
utmost the endurance of both the patient and 
the physician. A fine needle or jeweller’s brooch, 
connected with the negative pole of a galvanic 
battery. is introduced deeply into the hair fol- 
licle, following the direction of the hair. The 
patient now closes tle current by touching a 
sponge connected with the positive pole. T'wen- 
ty or thirty seconds suffice to allow the caustic 
alkali, which forms around the needle while the 
current is closed, to destroy that part of the 
skin from which the hair develops. [Fifty or 
more hairs may be removed at one sitting, and 
if the operation be performed skilfully, very few 
return. Warts, moles and birthmarks can be 
removed in the same manner. See your family 
physician about the operation, which leayes no 
marks whatever: 


Cuarce:—Borax added to water renders it 
soft and pleasant for bathing and is good for the 
skin. Benzoin made into a tincture and added 
to rose water in the proportion of a tea-spoonful 
tothe ounce makes the celebrated latt virgina 
that whitens and beautifies the skin. 


the necessities of the individual case, is very | 
useful where the falling of the hair is due to} 


THE CELINEATOR. 
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| Distinction in Dress 


Does not necessarily imply the expenditure of 
much money, but it means that garments 
must have 


Style, Fit and Finish 


These, together with suitable material, con- 
stitute the perfect garment. The 
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walking skirts (illustrated) embody the dis- 
tinctive features of all. 


Printzess Garments-= 


superiority of cut, design, fit and workman- 
ship. Strictly tailored. They are the equal 
of any skirts offered for twice the money. 


yi 
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PRICE 
No. 659. Is of fine heavy Melton fn Oxford gray, black, 
brown, light gray and olive. Graduated flounces, orna- EXPRESS 
mented at the bottom with nine rows of stitching, and PAID 
with graduated perpendicular cords; finished at the 


top with four rows of stitching. Price $5. 


No. 669. Isalso of Melton in the same range of 
colors as No. 659. Hasa circular flounce with 
six narrow rows of stitching at top and bot- 
tom, and five cords as illustrated. Price $5. 


These skirts are ample, hang peere ee 
seams are lapped and stitched, placket fin- 
ished with ornamental stitching; in 
every detall they are distinguished 
looking garments, and . 
justify their name 

and every one {s guaranteed and 


has the Prinkess, inside the 


name waist - band. 

Ask Your Denler forthem, 
and if he does not keep them, 
do not take any others. There 
are none better for double 
the money. We will convince you of it if 
you will send us your order giving waist and 
skirt measure and specify color and style 
number. 


On receipt of the skirt, if you feel disappointed 
in any way, return it at our expense and your 
money will be refunded. 


Address Dept. D for Catalogue, Sample and Color Card. 


PRINTZ BIEDERMAN & CO., CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Wanted Dealers in towns where we are not represented to handle this line, and to whom we refer 
all orders from their vicinity, 
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Among the 
Ladies’ and Misses’ Skirts 
here Illustrated 


For Grace and Style of Figure— 
For Perfect Ease and Comfort— 


WEAR 


GD Full Gored, Bias Seam, 
Straight Front 


Corsets 


They have all the perfection of fit and elegance of finish 
of the expensive imported models ‘at one-tenth the cost. 
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are some of the most upproved Flounced 
Effects, which are now so much in vogue. 
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PATTERNS for all the styles 
shown can be obtained from 
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THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. 
(Limited) 


and its Agencies everywhere. 


SIX POPULAR STYLES ARE 
G-D Style 220, - $1.00 | GD Style 260, - $2.00 


G-D Style 238, - $1.50 | GD Style 290, - $2.50 
G-D Style 250, . $2.00 | GD Style 221, - $2.50 
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Ask your dealer for G-D STRAIGHT FRONT CORSETS, or write for our 
Corset Booklet, which illustrates and describes all our popular styles. 


GAGE-DOWNS COMPANY, 268 Fifth Ave., Chicago 


Ladies’ Skirt: consisting of a Circular Upper Por 
tion Tucked in Tablier Outline and Lengtbened by 3 
a ~ $$ | Packed Straight Floance. and a 5-Gored Foundaticn 
Skirt, 2 to Winches waist or 37 to Sly inches bip, 


% sizes. Pric:, 18. or 25 cents, 
THE VERY HEART OF HARMONY 


“Wolfram Triumph” 
Guitars and Mandolins 


Equipped with the Wolfram Metallic Finger-Board, which cannot bend 
warp or crack—will not swerve one hair’s breadth from its alignment, Frets are 
molded inthe Finger-Board jn the same piece of metal—cannot loosen or fall out 

Wolfram Riveted Guitar Bridge cannot work loose, always in place 

Rapid Stringing Attachment, attaches strings in an instant—strings can 
not slip after fastening. These improvements insure greater durability—ease of 
handling—true tone—save time, money and trouble, They are patented by u 
and are used only on the Wolfram instruments. Every lover of music whether 





fa) a player or not is charmed with the rich, ringing, sonorous music of these artis ; 
tic instruments. If your dealer won't supply you with a *“ Wolfram ” we will. 52 zi 


Write for FREE booklet, “ Helps for Guitar and Mandolin Players,” describes Wolfram Ladies’ 3- Piece Skirt, Tucked in Yoke Ontline at 
Guaranteed Guitars and Mandolina ot prices from $10.00 to 125.0 the Top of the Sides and Back. and having an Inverted 


: Box-Piait at the Back, and a Tucked Circular Floa:ce 
WOLFRAM GUITAR COMPANY, 265 S. High St., Columbus, Ohio. that may be Omitted or from beneath which the Skirt 


may be Cut Away. 2 to 8 inches waist or 37 to Wy 
—_ — ——_—_—_—_—___ ——_-- FSF inches hip, 7 e1Ze8 ~=Price, 18. or 35 cents, 


The Natural Body Brace 


NEARLY EVERY WOMAN SHOULD HAVE IT 
COSTS YOU NOTHING TO TRY IT 
WORN WITH OR WITHOUT CORSET 
SIMPLE IN CONSTRUCTION—COMFORTABLE—ADJUSTABLE 
TO ANY FIGURE 
ENDORSED BY EVERY PHYSICIAN WHO HAS USED IT 
















When we say our Brace is almost sure to bring speedy 
relief and comfort to chronic or acute sufferers from all 
sorts of ‘‘Female Weakness,’’ we simply tell you mildly 


What More Than 20,000 Women 


have told us positively. It gives satisfaction to ninety-eight per cent. 
of those who try it. The following letter is one of many thousands. 





~ 
o 

Ladies’ 5-Gored Skirt, 9152 
. Tucked in Yoke OutiMme and having a Circular 
| Tucked in (Clusters at the Top and from Beneath 
Which the Skirt may be Cnt Away. 20 to 82 Inche 
Nghe or 87 to 52% inches hip, 7 sizes. Price, le. oF 

cents. 








Herron, Nebraska, March 15, 189. 
“T suffered over twenty years with all that ‘Female Weakness’ means, Physicians and supporters always 
failed to help me. 1 bought a NATURAL BODY BRACE a few years ago when I could not stand without 
fainting. Itinade anew woman of ine, bringing me splendid health and happiness.—Mks. LbA M. FULTON.” 


MONEY REFUNDED IF BRACE IS NOT SATISFACTORY. Send for full information and illus- 
trated book, MAILED FREE. Address 


THE NATURAL BODY BRACE CoO., Box 137, SALINA, KANSAS 








Golf demandsample room. Tenniscan be played in a moderate- 
Ladies’ 5-Gored Skirt, in Short Sweep Length with 


e 
Tennis Vs. Golf sized door yard. It is a game that is graceful and attractive, and Gracunied Circular Flotace Wiskeds at keicrvale ai 
its rules are very simple. Send for the manual of “ Lawa Tennis, 10 36 inches waist ore’; to 584g iches bop, 9 sizes 


published by us. ($5 cents. THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., 7 to 17 West (3th Street, New York. Price, .1s., or 25 cenre. 
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LADIES’ AND MISSES’ SKIRTS. 


( Continued.) 





Ladies’ 8-Piece Skirt, with Tacked Circular Flounce 
and having an Inverted Box-Plait at the Back. 20 to 
82 inches waist or 87 to 5214 inches hip, 7 sizes. Price, 


“1s. or @ cents. 





Ladics’ 5-Gored Flare Skirt, with Inverted Box-Plait 
at the Back ard with or without a Graduated Circular 
Flounce. 20 to 36 inches waist or 37 to 5844 inches 
Price, 1s. or 23 cents. 


hip, 9 sizes. 












Ladies’ 3-Piece Skirt, in Sweep or Round Length, 
with Circnlar Flounce, from beneath which the Skirt 
may be Cut Away. 20 to 82 inches waist or 37 to 5244 
inches hip, 7 sizes. Price, 1s. or 2% cents. 





Ladies’ 3-Piece Skirt, with Inverted Box-Plait at 
the Back and a Graduated Circular Flounce qaite High 
at the Back. 20 to 82 inches waist or 37 to 5244 inches 
hip, 7 sizes. Price, 1s. or 25 cents, 





Ladies" 4 Gored Skirt. with Inverted Donble Box- 
Plait or Gathers at the Back. 20 to 36 inches waist or 
37 to 584 inches hip, 9 sizes. Price, 0d. or 20 cents. 
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Pan-American Souvenir 
Coffee Spoon. 


This is a very fine quality souvenir spoon, made es- 
pee for the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railway, 
y the Oneida Community, Limited, at their factory, Niagara 
Falls, N. Y. It is fully guaranteed by that concern as an 


EXTRA QUALITY SPOON, and we fully recommend it. 

The ornamentation on face and back shown by accom- 
panying cut (which is 3 size) is very fine. 

You will find the spoon to be a very beautiful and 
appropriate souvenir. 


It will be sent postpaid to any address for twenty (20) 
cents in coin. 


Detach coupon below, fill in full name and address 
plainly and mail direct to factory. 


Lake Shore Pan-American Souvenir Coupon. 


THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY, Limited, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Enclosed find twenty cents in coin for which send me one 
L. S$. & M. S. Ry. Souvenir Coffee Spoon. Address 


Name—__ 


No. 


City 





Free to Mothers 


Send us the name of adealer who does not keep the 
**M’? Wais 
aist 
and the number of children you buy waists for, 
and we will send you free one of our} 
best grade ‘‘ M"’ waists if you enclose 
6c. U.S. postage. Give age of child.| 
Save children’s health and 
fizures by suspending clothes 
from the shoulders—the “M”"’ 


Waist does this and never} 
loses its shape. 





DAVIDSON 


‘ 





The tapes are sewed firmly on 
the knitted fabric and carry 
the weight from the shouldere. 


Cannot collapse, gives a constant flow, pre- 






vents choking. All on account of the little 
collar. At your druggists, or send 2c. fora 
sample ; 60c. for a dozen. 

FREE—“ Mother's free Library’’(6 booklets). 
DAVIDSON RUBBERCO., 19 Milk St., Boston. 







Extra wide and extra strong 
tapes to pin hose supporters on. 








MINNEAPOLIS 
KNITTING WORKS 


Minneapolis, Minn. 








METROPOLITAN FASHIONS 


is, for a woman who is planning a season's sewing, 
just what an illustrated Guide Book is to a traveller. 


AUTUMN NUMBER JUST PUBLISHED. 





Weighing nearly three pounds and equal to a 
THIS GREAT 500-page ees oe between 2,000 and 3,000 
ictures of styles, has reading matter in four 
COMPILATION anguages, and is, by monthly Pcie kept ab- 
oe solutely up to date. 
METROPOLITAN FASHIONS Is for sale at every Butterick Agency for 25 cents 
over the counter, or for 35 cents by mail from us to any part of the world. 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. Ltd., 7 to {7 West 13th St., New York. 
i ' 


ORNAMENTAL FENCE 


25 designs, all steel. 
Handsome, durable.— 
Cheaper than a wood fence. 
' ava’ ape inducements to 

.eechurch and cemeteries. 


RI al Catalogue FREE. 
K AX XA, KOKOMO FENCE 
MINI XX XXX MACHINE CO., 
ld PA ge FO Pe FO z rn y 


460 North &t., 
Kekomo, Indiana. 









DR. SCOTT’S  $ 
Electric Hair Brush, 


It relieves nervous headaches, and is of 
assistance in eae the scalp; removes 


druff, thereby making t 
If not satisfactory, money will 


GUARANTEE be refunded. Bristle, not wire. 
Dr..GEO. A. SCOTT; 870 Broadway, New York. 
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LADIES’ AND MISSES’ SKIRTS. 
( Conciuded.) 


ay 
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AUTOMATIC 








A Perfect Gun at 
a Popular Price. 


$9.50 


Made on Entirely New Principle. 


No Top nor Side Action. 
Absolutely Safe. 


m i-xperience, age and best results are correl- 
ative. The 


Y Iver Johnson 
fire Arms 


ry 
show it. They are the triumphs of 

the New Century. Look for our 

name on barrel of every gun, none 

genuine without it. 

Ask your local dealer or send for Catalogue. 


| IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS AND CYCLE WORKS | 
Fitehburg, Mass., U.S. A. N. Y. Offlee, 99 Chambers St. 
Manufacturers of the well-known Iyer Johnson Bioycles, 
| Guns and Revolvers. Established 1871. 


Ladies’ 5 Gored Flare Skirt. in Sweep Length, with | 
or without Circular Ruffles in Scolloped Outline and 
With an Inverted Box-Plait or Gathers at the Back. 

| 20 to 26 inches waist or 37 to 5814 inches hip, 9 sizes, 
Price, 18, or 25 cents. 
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2 MOST WONDER- 
FULINVENTION. 

ad IC iC er Tucks Woolens, Silks, 
Lawns Without Creasing, 
Basting or Measuring. 
Width of Tuck and space between, perfectly even and uniform. Guaranteed 
to fit all machines and to give, perfect satlefaction. Makes smallest pin Tuck 
to the largest Tuck, thousands belng sold—inilliona will be sold. Secure best 
teller ever put on the market. Active Agents Wanted 
In every Town, Tucker malled to any aidress on receipt of $1 ‘ 00 
MAGIC TUCKER CO., 40 GLENN BUILDING, CINCINNATI, OHIO, 








Ladies’ 7-Gored Skirt, in Sweep Length, with an In- 
verted Box-Plait at the Back and with One, Two or 
Three Graduated Circular Flounces, 20 10 36 inches 
waist or 37 to 581g inches hip, 9 sizes. Price, 1s. or 
25 cents. 














Coco 
VANILLA CHOCOLATE (Pink Wrapper) 
PREMIUM FAMILY CHOCOLATE(BiueHappes 


Are now for sale by all leading Grocers . 


ONE TRIAL WILL CONVINCE THE PUBLIC OF THEIR 


SUPERIORITY AS TO PURITY OF MATERIAL AND 
DELICIOUSNESS OF FLAVOR. 


Ye “PRISCILLA” 
Silver Thimble 





Misses’ 5-Gored Flare Skirt, with Inverted ; 
Plait or Gathers atthe Back, and with or without One | 
or Two Circular Flounces, Ages, 13 to 17 years, 5— 
sizes, Price, 9d. or 20 cents. 
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ana ay *rice 25 cents, 
The best thimble at anywhere 
near the price. Heavy and dur- Misses’ §-Gored Flare Skirt, with Inverted Box-Flait 
able. Look for trade mark or Gathers at the Back, and with or without a Gored 


Circular Flounce from Beneath which the Skirt may 
| be Cut-Away. 
or 20 cents, 


eee aa inside of top. Ask your 

ri +4 V4 23! . ’ $ 

—_—= dealer; if he hasn't them 
order direct from us. 


SIMONS, BRO. & CO., Philadelphia. [Established 1839 


Ages, 18 to 17 years, 5 sizes. Price, 94, 





EVERY PAIR 
WARRANTED 


No more 
DARNING at the 


GEORGE FROST (0,, Makers, Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 





Rample pr. bymail,25c. 


otalogue free: :,: { 


- 


(burned in < 
the enamel) ARE SA a 
others may claim Safety or Purity, we 
Substantiate it with Chemists’ 


Note the blue label used by us (and fa 
sustained by recent U. S, Circutt Court de= 
cision) to distinguish our absolutely pure 
Agate Nickel-Steel Ware from other goods 
containing cither ARSENIC, 
ANTIMONY, 


Booklet showing facsimile of our label, ett, 


Jree to any address. 


Lalance & Grosjean Mfg. Co, 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 










Supporters 


ee Nothing better after 
Bo Operations or for Corpulency. 
to order. Best Stout Silk (extra w 
Silk, 84.503; Selected Linen, ®8, 


86.00; h 
ELASTIC STOCKINGS 


IMPROVED .. 
Seamless Heel 

A necessity to all who are afflicted with VARE 
COSE VEINS. Most comfortable, yet less 
than others. Made to order. Best Stout Silkk, 
#2.25; Selected Linen, ®1.25, 


OUR PATENTED KNEE-CAPS 


for weak and rheumatic joints entirely do a 
with the terrible gouging at back of knee, cau 
by wearing the old style. Made to order. Best 
Stout Silk, 81.50; Selected Linen, €1.00 


We also make a full line of Bandages for Athletes. 
Order by Mail. 


Send for Illustrated Cata- 
lorgte and Self-Measurement 
Blanks. 







WE GUARANTEE a rfect 
t; the best quality and the 


owest prices in America. 


Money back if not satisfied. 


FRANK W. GORSE CO., Highlandville, Mass. 


HOW 10 23.6 


PRESERVE 
A useful book devoted to the practical and seien- 


. 
tific methods of canning and pre- 
serving various fruits and vege- [5 cts 
tables sent free on receipt of price g 
THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO., Limited 
ZT toll West Thirteenth St... New York 


Lace 





Embroidery Offer: One 17-in. Rat- 
tenberg Centerpiece, Tie End and a 

Collar on cambric, with enough Point 
to work the collar. 


Lace Braid and Thread 25c 
Centerpiece, Illustrated stitches, Post-paid ° 


Also One 18-in. Linen 
WALTER P. WEBBER, Lynn, Mass. Box M. 


THE BUTTON Sl, 


THAT REVOLUTIONIZED “ss 


THE HOSE SUPPORTER 
BUSINESS an 
CUSHION 
BUTTON 
SUPPORTER 





LOOK =~ 
For the 
Namg on EVorg $b P- 


~— 


——_ 
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Delightful After Bathing, A Luxury After Shaving 


A positive relief for PRICKLY HEAT, CHAFING 
and SUNBURN, and all afflictions of the skin. 
Removesall odor of perspiration. Get MENNEN’S 
phe original), a /ittle higher in price, perhaps, 
than worthless substitutes, but there is a 
reason for it. 

Sold everywhere, or mailed for 25 cents. (Sample free.) 
GERHARD MENNEN €0O., Newark, \.d. 





New Idea in Trunks 


The Stallman Dresser Trunk 








ers instead of trays. 
everything and everything in its 
: place. The bottom as ac ceasible as 
aoe the top. Defies the baggage smasher. 
Costs no more than a good box 
trunk, Sent C,O. D. with privilege 
of examination, Send 
for illustrated catalogue. 


F. A. STALLMAN, 


49 W. Spring St., 


Now We Have It! 


A Perfect Stearn Cooker 


With doors. Don't miss it. Large 
meal cooked over one burner. Won- 
derful saving of fucl and labor. Get 
it for your home and Summer cottage. 
Special rate for teu days. 
Ageuts wanted, salary and cuom- 
mission. 
Writo for descriptive matter to-day. 


zc. 


Columbus, 0, 











Photo Miniature 


FOR 10 CENTS 


Send usa photo, cabinet preferred, and ten centa 
ae in stamps. to cover cost of packing and pustaze, 
wand we will send you a beautiful miniature 
Teproduction of same. Photograph returned. 
We make this Nberal offer to show you the 
superiority of our miniatures and to Inforn 
you how you may eeeure the Gold Brooch ehown 
in cut FREER without 1 cent cash. 


BULLARD BUTTOX CO., Dept. A, 1118 Grand Ave., Kansas City, Wo. 


Elastic Stockings. 


PATENT SEAMLESS HEEL. 










ieckly cure Leg Swellings. Varicose z 
yopic leers, Weak and Swol len Joints, 


Inflamed and Rheumatic Conditions. 

We weave them to your measure, of new 
elastic (made by us) and sell and ship direct 
from the looms to you at manufacturers’ prices. 


Our Stockings are peculiar in this — 


they FIT and WEAR WELL. 


Send for Catalogue with directions for self. 
measuring, prices, etc. 





PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 


Cleanses and beautifies the hair. Pro- 

motes a luxuriant growth. 

Never Faila to Reatore Gray Hair 
to its Youthful Color. 

Cures wealp diseases and hair falling. 
§0e, and 31.00 at Druggists. 





| tion five or six times aday with a 


constructed on new principles. Draw- | 
A place for | 


stamp | 


‘although salads may be taken, 
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Answers to Correspondents 


THE TOILET, ETC.—( Continued). 


INQUISITIVE :—A mixture said to be effaca- 
cious in removing or lessening wrinkles not 
caused by facial expression is prepared as fol- 
lows: Dissolve one grain of alum in a little 
rose-water, and then beat in the white of an 


egg. Spread the mixture upon the face at 
uight, aud wear over it a cloth or chamois mask. 


SuE:—Pallor generally results from bad cir- 
culation or an anemic condition of the blood; 
und it may be largely overcome by exercise. 
proper clothing, a good tonic, and a diet com- 
posed of foods that contain much nitrogen, 
Kat plentifully of eggs and of vegetables that 
are rich in pliosphorous, and drink claret at 
dinner. Try a curling-iron for waving your 
hair. 

ANxIoUs:—A good remedy for tetter is made 
thus: Dissolve one ounceof sulphuret of potash | 
in one quart of cold soft water, put it in a bottle | 
und keep it tightly corked. Bathe the erup- 





sponge 
dipped ira little of the solution. If the tetter 
reappear in cold weather, repeat the treatment 

MariE:—When the nose is oily or shiny, 
bathe it in borax-water or wash it with cornu- 
meal in place of soap. 

PEARL:—Consult your physician regarding 
the removal of superfluous hair by means of 
electrolysis, which is the only method by which 
the roots of the hair can be destroyed. The 
cost of the operation will depond upon the 
amount of growth and the time it takes to re- 
move it. One could be treated at home, but the 
work is usually done at the physician’s office. 

ATHLETE; — An authority upon fat-produe- | 
ing foods offers the following suggestions: Kat 
i great deal of fresh bread and cultivate a liking 
for the soft purt. Take a cup of chocolate before 
rising. For breakfast have eggs, poached or 
builed, cutlets, chops or steak, a cup of coffee 
and some fruit; and do not neglect the eggs. 
At dinner have soup, meat and fish, according 
to taste: but be sure to have rice, macaroni, | 
potatoes, cauliflower or asparagus. All vegeta- 
bles are advantageous. Avoid acids in general, 





Clioose desserts 
that are sweet, especially those containing milk 
Grapes are said to be fattening, and | 
sugar undoubtedly is. Do not take cold baths, 
nor indulge in very violent exercise. Sleep as 
much as possible and do not allow yourself to 
become interested in anything that will cause 
you to worry. 

READER:—A rubber complexion brush is 
utilized the same as any other flesh brush, 
except that it is used on the face after or before 
washing and when the skin is dry. “ Rubbing 
lengthwise with the wrinkles” means following 
the direction of the wrinkle, 


and eggs. 


Mrs. T. Mc:—We cannot supply the formula 
for a preprictary hair-dye, as it is known only 
to the manufacturer. 

Miss C. Ii —Freckles are due to little parti- 
cles of iron which find their way through the 
drainage back of the skin and deposit them- 
selves just under the surface of the scarfskin, 
and the action of the light darkens them into 
the irregular discolorations called freckles. It) 
will thus be seen that as long as there is iron in 
the blood and the sun shines, freckles, even if | 
once removed, will return unless the greatest | 
precautions*are observed. 





Fam Maip:—When joints of the hands be- 
come enlarged from work or disease, there is 
little that can be done to lessen their size. | 
There are distortions, however, which can be | 
prevented, such as those which arise from 
wearing gloves that fit too snugly across the 
wrists, or too tight a ring. 
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Sozovont 


A PERFECT DENTIFRICE FOR THE 


Teeth am Mouth 


SOZODONT LIQUID : » 20¢ C 
SOZODONT TOOTH POWDER 25c 
Large LIQUID and POWDER 75c 


A dentist writes: 


“Asan antiseptic and hygienic mouth- 
wash, and for the care and preserva- 
tion of the teeth and gums, I cordially 
recommend Sozodont. I consider it 
the ideal dentifrice for children’s use.”’ 
SOZODONT is sold at the stores, or it will 


be sent by mail for the price. Sample for 
the postage 3 cts. Mention this Magazine. 


HALL & RUCKEL, New York 





With 


Switch. 


If you can’t make 
your own hair 


look right, wear 


Japp’s _ 
Pompadour 


It is easily put on. Worn comfortably over 
or under your own hair. Detection impossi- 
ble. Made of soft, natural, wavy hair, the very 
finest quality. $3.00, prepaid, anywhere. 
Women and men vith thin hair may look as well aa those with 
abundant bair of thelr own If they ¥ill write for our Wustrated 
catalog. Shows latest halr dressings, ewitehes, wigs, half wigs, 
toupees and waves. All are cuaranteed to fit and not to fade 


J.G. JAPP & CO., Dept. C, Cincinnati, O. 


The Standard for over 20 Years. 





ACME WARMING VESSEL 


Metal Hot Water Bottle. Inde- 
structible. Better than rubber 
bag: will not leak. Retains heat 
for hours. Capacity 13¢ pints. 
Fits the body, remains {fn posi- 
tion—an ideal foot- warmer. 
Guaranteed lighter, more durable, effective and superior 
to all other articles for like purpose. The ACME 
pleases or we refund your money. Planished copper, 
81.75. Enameled tin, 75c; express prepaid. Agents 
wanted, Write for free booklet. 
THE R. SWARTZ MFG. CO., Pine Bluff, Ark. 














By SELLING 
25 Ibs. Baker’s Teas, Etc., 


or a cheaper Rocker for 20 Ibs., 
or Ladies’ Nickel Chatelaine 
Watch and Pin, 15 Ibs.; Ladies’ 
or Gents’ Silver Watch, Ibs, ; 
Ladies’ or Gents’ Gold Watch, 
50 lbs.; Boys’ or Girls’ Bicycle, 
75 Ibs.; Ladies’ or Gents’ Bicycle, 
100 Ibs.;: Comet Camera, 5 Ibs.; 
Gold Ring or Crescent Camera 
10 lbs.; Peek-a-Boo Camera, 30 lbs. 
to any point on a cash order, 







25 
















8. Express prepald 
Write for Catalogue. 


W. G. BAKER ( Dent Foy Springfield, Mass. 
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Th McGee Skirt Fits 


The McGee Adjustable 
Yoke Underskirt cannot 
wrinkle over the hips, be- 
cause it hangs from a 
wide yoke, instead of a 
drawstring. This patent 
yoke can be permanent- 
ly adjusted by a series 
of hooks and eyelets at 
the back to the exact 
shape of the hips, insur- 
ing perfect smoothness 

and a gracefully fit- 

ting dress skirt. 
McGee skirts are 

made in qualities 
ranging from 
$2.25 to 
$18 each; 

but the fit 
and finish 

are alike in 
all grades 
— perfect. 

The best 
dealers every- 
where sell 


them. If yours doesn’t, send us his name, we will mail 
free our booklet, containing 20 handsome engravings. 


Address Dept. D 
MCGEE BROTHERS COMPANY, Jackson, Mich. 


Make Your Own Lace 


Do you want P A New industry 
to make Money ‘*Lace Making at Home.”’ 


A SURE income can be 
earned at home with our 


‘¢PRINCESS 
LACE LOOM’? 


It {fs something entirely 
NEW. With it can be wov- 
en the most beautiful Val- 
; enciennes and Torchon 

Laces. Something never 
done in Amertca before! Easy to learn and easy to 
work, and the lace produced is equal to the finest im- 
ported hand-made lace. Price 84 each. Ladics who 
desire to make lace for their own use, or those who de- 
sire to make money, should write at once for our FREE 
book giving full particulars of this wonderful little 
loom. Liberal commission allowed to Agents. 


TORCHON CO-OPERATIVE LACE CO. 
Dept. A. 40 Dearbora Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


DON'T BUY HAIR BEFORE 
YOU SEE If 


Write us, giving descript- 
fon of what you want, jy 
and sample of shade de- (‘ge 
sired, and we will send ae 
by y maf} any style, 
hat you may examine <{ 
and compare prices and 
quality before paying 
rou. money. Goods sent 
responsible partics 
strictly confidentially. If 
not satisfactory, return 
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us. 
Circulars free. 









Have you fried Medina's 
Rieo Balm, the great Hair 
Grower ? Most all drug- 


The “CAPITOL” 
mm Lamb’s Wool Sole 


is the one the 

Nie ladies prefer 

for crocheted 

slippers, be- 

cause ‘It is so 

“y>y\ easy to sew 

| to.” Ask your 

“ J} dealer, or send 
us 25 cents. 


The Wm. H. Wiley &Son Co. wrtrorp, conn. 


THE DELINEATOR. 


Answers to Correspondents 


THE TOILET, ETC.—( Continued). 


Sweer Pga:—You will find a chapter on 
bathing in ‘‘How Health Promotes Beauty,” 
published by us at 25 cents. 


DRESS. 


RED Rose:— White organdy will make a 
pretty wedding gown. A seasonable travelling 
dress might be of blue mohair or brilliantine, 
cut by pattern No. 5231, price 30 cents, illus- 
trated in T'HE DELINEATOR for July, with blue 
taffeta silk and a cord lacing for decoration. 


Mrs. E. 8.:—You may cut off the princess 
skirt at the waist-line, should vou care for the 
style no longer. Pattern No. 4481, which you 
mention in your letter, is a misses’ double- 
breasted coat or jacket, not a skirt. 


Mrs. S.:—Have an opera wrap of gray cloth 
lined with white satin and trimmed with chin- 
chilla fur. For Autumn and Winter wear your 
outfit may consist of a cloth tailor-made suit, a 
gown Of silk-and-wool mixture,a wool crépe de 
Chine and a grenadine. Watch the Autumn 
number of THE DgLINEaATOR for information re- 
garding the new fabrics. 


READER:—We do not supply prices. You 
may wear the durk-red silk shirt-waist with 
the duck suit. Chiffon, instead of laces, may 
full from the neck. 


ScUBSCRIBER:—If the skirt has seams and 
darts reduce the size at the top by taking up 
larger darts and by taking in at the seams. If 
there are not darts, make one or two over the 
hip at each side. 


VALENTINE:—Colored velvet ribbon may be 
used to trim dimities, but black is more fashion- 
able. 

Hovusewire:—The lace net will trim your 
dresses effectively. For your travelling dress 
select dark-blue brilliantine, using skirt pattern 
No. 5242, price 25 cents, illustrated in THE 
DELINEATOR for July, and waist No. 6087, 
price 20 cents, portrayed in the June number. 


Mary D. G.:—Remodel] your blue suit in 
tailor style and use it for travelling. You will 
also find a rainy-day skirt a great comfort. As 
you suggest, a mohair skirt will be very ser- 
viceable, and you may wear fancy and plain 
shirt-waists with it, such as the blue waist to 
which you refer, Ribbon belts and those of 
different varieties of leather, with buckles, are 
stylish. 

CARRIE AND CLAUDIA: — Black and dark- 
colored lawn and cambric shirt-waists are best 
stiffened with gum Arabic. If starch is used. 
it should be made very dark with indigo blue. 
Turning the garment wrong side out will pre- 


vent the starch from showing plainly when | 


the garment is ironed. 


GRaCE:—Monurning for parents is worn either 
one or two years, according to personal prefer- 
ence. Widows retain mourning two years witl- 
out lightening it, but there is no absolute and 


fixed rule in America, where widows frequently | 


continue to wear black after the period of 


mourning has expired. After deep mourning. | 


the street attire is deep black, and the next 
graduation is black-and-white, after which a 
quiet toilette in any subdued color is in order. 
The transition from mourning to ordinary attire 
is not made through a succession of lilac, purple 
and gray shades, as it was once, but the change 
should in no case be made too quickly. 

Jutia M.:—Wear pale-yellow or white 
chamois gloves or silk gloves during the 
Summer months. 


IexoramMus:—One of your samples is lawn, 
and the dark cotton is novelty goods. 


Wilson’s """ Ear Drums 


only scientific sound conductors. 
Invisible, comfortable, efficient. They 
fitin the ear. Doctors recommend them. 
Thousands testify to their perfection and 


to benefit derived. 


Information and book of letters from many users, free. 


WILSON EAR DRUM CO., 
117 Trust Bldg., . 
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You Hear! 


when you use 



















Louisville, Ky. 








YOUR FIGURE 


DUPLICATED 
in adress form. Exact model guaranteed. 
Renders trying on of dresses nnnecessary. 
and assures perfect fit. A great boon t 


stout or delicate women. 
Write for Catalogue. 


HALL-BORCHERT DRESS FORM CO. 


125 W. 32d St., 78 Franklin St. N. Y. 
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Patterns 
sorts of indoor, cutioor and unusual garments of men, women and 
bare, for Instance, patterns of 





Baby’s Comfort and | 
__ Mother’ Ss aoe 











The Acme 
Shoulder 





Diaper 
. Suspender 
\ is light, loose and 
: lastic, and obvi- 
2 i) Stes ie necessity 
| o! binding the 
} diaper tightly arou nd the 
baby’ s body; and at the 
same time holds it well 
up, while its elasticity 
allows the baby free use 
of its limbs. It is thor- 
oughly washable. 

THE ACME SHOULDER 
DIAPER SUSPENDER takes 


the 
its 


all pressure off of 
child’s hips while 
bon are soft and com- 
pressible, thereby allow- 
ing better development of 
the pelvis. Itis endorsed 
hysicians, a few of whom are: 
eiche, Dr. Robert IT. Wilson, 
Dr. Joseph E. Clagett and Dr. John B. Hart, 
of Baltimore, Md. 


For Sale at Leading Dry Goods Stores. 
PRICE, 25 CENTS, 
> Will werd iL, pusiage paid, upon receipt of 23 cts, 
KEYS, COLLIER & TILLARD, 
88 Leonard Street, New York City. 
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RUGS and 


mai BY MAIL 


d, Can be Selected at Your Own Fireside 

form pattern plates better than atastore. We 

sell carpets at wholesale prices and make 

¢ them up ready to lay. Our book, giving full 
information, with large assortment 
of pattern plates, showing carpets 
in actual colors, sent free on 
request. We pay the freight, 


The Russell Carpet SEDe 


UNUSUAL STYLES 


are manufactured by The Butterick Publishing Co., L&L, for all 
boys. We 


Gowns, Aprons and Shirts for Surgeons, Workingmen’s 
Costames, Clerical Garments, College Caps and Gowns, 
Sailers’ and Firemen‘s Shirts, Waiters’ Aprons, Semle 
Theatrical Costumes, Wittens and (iloves, Greek Cose 
tames, (Children’s Bonnets, Toys and Fancy Articles, 
Opera Hoods, ete., ete. 

All of the above diferent and varied classifications are gathered into our 


pamphist entitled 
66 CHARACTER AND UNIQUE FASHIONS ” 


Send Five Cents for a copy. 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING COMPANY, Ltd., 
7 to 17 West Gta a SEG New Vion 


Every Boy His Own Toy M Maker 


Tells how to make all kinds Tove. Steam En- 
gines. Photo Cameras, Windmill+, Micro«opes. 
Electric Telezgraphs, Telephones, Magic Lanterns, 
Avan Harps, Boats, from a rowboat to a 
schooner; also Kite, Mayksa, Balloons, Wagons, 
es Houses, Bow and Arrow, Pop Gums, Slings, 
Stilts, Kablit and Bird Traps, Fishing Tackle, 
and many others. All is made ro plain that a 
boy can casily make them. {00 handsome flus- 
trations. This book by mail, Ie., 3-25e. 


CLAR. L. DePUY, Pub., 
Syracuse, N. y. 








Y New Battenherg Lace Patterns, 
Collar, Stock, Cuff, Tie End, Hang- 
kerchief, Centerpiece, a year's sub- 
scription to Ingallr’ Fancy Work 
Book, and a new 2c. Sailor Collar 
Pattern—ALL for 25 cents. 


INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. Box D. 





Address J. F. 


-_—_—*s _ 


THE DELINEATOR. 


Answers to Correspondents 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Mary I'tinorn:—The earlier articles in the 
series on “ Authors’ Loves” appeared as fol- 
lows: Hawthorne, February; Thackeray, May; 
Carlyle, July; Lamb, September; Browning, 


| November and December, 1900; Bronté, Feb- 


ruary and March; Dickens, May; Rossetti, 


July, 1901. 


BertTHA:—Suggestions for a children’s birth- 
day party are given in “Day Entertainments 
and Other Functions,” published by us at 25 
cents. 


Rectis: —Rose water is made thus: Dissolve 
attar of roses 6 drachms (avoirdupois) in an 
imperial pint of strongest rectified spirit (hot); 
throw the solution into a 12-gallon carboy and 
add 12 gallons of pure distilled water at 180° 
to 185° Falir; at once cork the carboy (at first 
looscly) and agitate the whole briskly, at first 
cautiously until quite cold. 


M. L. B.:—Address, Mrs. Frank Learned. 
care of the Editor of THE DELINEATOR, 17 West 
13th Street, New York City. 


HOvsEWIFE:—Both vocations mentioned are 
profitable, and the choice of either is a matter 
of taste. 

AMANDA R.:— You can get the mending 
lissuc at any large department store. 


SUBSCRIBER :— You can lengthen the apparent 
size of your waist by wearing the new straight- 
front corset. Some physical culture teacher 
may be able to reduce the size of your hip. 
Use cocoa butter for massage. A good remedy 
for tan is made of benzoinated oxide of zinc 
ointment and spirits of camphor in the propor- 
tion of two drachms of the spirit to one ounce 
of the ointment. 


Vanity Fair:—Chewing gum is made by 
dissolving paraffine at a gentle heat with a very 
little olive oil and glycerine. It is stirred 
on cooling and afterward compressed. The 
ainount of glycerine depends on the consistency 
to be desired and must be determined by the 
|character of the paraffine employed. The 
glycerine will keep it soft and make it sweet at 
| the same time. It is said by many that bay 
rum darkens the hair. 


Inpustriovus:—‘ Employments and Profes- 
sions for Women,” published by us at 25 cents, 
will give you the information you desire, as it 
contains practical advice upon women’s voca- 
tions. You will be able to select one which 
will be renumerative. Read the article on 
Obesity by Dr. Grace Pecham Murray, included 
in ‘* The Common Ills of Life,” published by us 
at 15 cents. In this chapter are discussed, 
How and Why Flesh is Gained; Drinking and 
Incrensed Weight; Different Systema: Menu 
@ la Banting; The German Bill of Fare; Ac- 
cessory means of Flesh Reduction; Medication. 


W. J. C.:—Kadliston td dikaidtaton —“ The 
most beautiful is the most worthy ”—is a snit- 
able inscription for your mantel. 


Ir1s:—If you send us your name and ad- 
dress, we will direct you to a gencological and 
biological society. 

JULIETTE: —You might refer the matter to 
Dr. Grace Peckham Murray, care of the Editor 
THE DELINEATOR. 


UNDEVE:—Subscribers who wish addresses 
must enclose a stamp fora mail reply. Cocoa 
butter is one of the best skin foods extant, but 
it is never taken internally. It is used in con- 
nection with massage. 


SWEET SIXTEEN:—The book reviews which 
appear each month in the DELINEATOR will aid 
you in choosing good literature, and current 
magazines will keep you abreast of the times 
on topics of general interest. 
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New Embroidery Book 


(JUST PUBLISHED FOR 1902) 
- 
fi, 
ta} > 


An Instructive, New Number of 
our ‘*‘Embroidery Lessons with 

Colored Studies.” Each year's pub- /AS.{ 4) 
lication better than the last. This best ik # Wy 


of all. The price is the same—only 10 / 

cts. Special features of the book are: 

16 New, Full- Page 
Plates not to be 
any other Book. 

Some Beautiful Screens 
Embroidery. 

Beaded Silk Bags and 
Purses. 

15 New Battenberg 
Designs. 










Colored 
found In 







for 
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engravings of new Doi ilies 
Centrepicces, Tea Cloth > 
sofa Pillows, etc., with [sa 
full instructions. oe . 
Remember our Embroi. /@® 

. . ’ : 
dery Silks In HOLDERS \m Hid 
do not knot or tanghe. /S¥ fy 
oan Se, 
Theempty HOLDERS /g’¥ 





entitle you to vdlu- /# 


able prizes. ~ : 

AH explained in , 

the book. , ’ 
fs 


Send to-day for * 
an easly copy 
and ask for our 
1902 Book 
Mailed for 10c. 


Address 


THE j 


BRAINERD & 4 4 
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ARMS ERONG 
co. 

5 Union St. 

New London 

Conn. 














and WAVER No Wire or 
Aver neatie the Hair— Can Hard 
be Slept in with Comfort— Does Metalli 
pot Break the Hair or IJurt the : 
Head-— Qaic of eatinoui Substance 
Huodids of Testimonials from | to Hurt or 







t Use Rast. 

AGRE AT ROON for CHILDREN 
‘ A com; lete set of six curlers or four wavers 
= “) (black, auburn or y), 25 conta. Mailed 
on receipt of price. Special terms to aa 


MERKHAM TRADING CO., 170 Sth Ave., N.Y. 






As sweet as a flower, 

As enduring as a jewel, 

Is beauty when nour- 
ished by 


Wi 7 és 
WEED 
CREAM. 


the natural skin food. 


A constant source of pleasure and satisfac- 
tion. BERNHARDT, the “‘ divine Sarah,’? 
says: ‘* Mary elously good for the Skin and 
Complexion.”’ 50c. jar at drug stores or by 
mail. Sample for st amp. 


F. F. INGRAM & CO., 50 Tenth St., Detroit, Mich. 


A Straight Frout Corset 


with many hyglenic features not 
found in store corsets. It has side 
lances, shoulder straps and garter 
} tabs; new style solid hack, giving 
auppor tand pr otection to the spine, 

Moat Stylish Corset Ever Maude. 
Bent Free on reeecipt of rice. 
White and drab, $2.00; black, $2.50; 
white batiste, #2.25, Canvaners want- 
a, | manent and payin busi- 
neas. Queen Hena Coract Co., 
700 Mazonie FemUNe, Chicago, Wi. 








Quarx Beas Consrt Co. 


Get Your Hem Straight! 


eee rr. oe 





Bescecnecoccoes ee - 
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The Pelouze ‘‘Hem Gauge” is an unvarying measure for 
hems, tucks, ruffles, distances between buttons anu button- 
holes—a positive iecessity. For sale by leading dealers or sent 
postpaid. Price (Nickelplated), 10cents. Aluminum, 25 eentg. 


PELOUZE SCALE & MFG.CO,,132 W. Jackson Boul., Chicago 


‘18 


>* MIVERSI@ALL ae 


AD peg 
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MANY ADVANTAGES. 


Perfect in fit, never ragged or uncomfortable. Very 
convenient, stylish, economical. Made of fine cloth 
and exactly resemble linen goods. Turn down collars 
are reversible and give double service. 


NO LAUNDRY WORK. 


When soiled, discard. Ten collars or five pairs 
of cuffs, 25¢. By mall, 80¢. Send 6c. in stamps 
for sample collar or pair of cuffs. Name size and styl 


Reversible Collar Co., Dept. S, Boston. 





“A great deal in a little space.” 
—The Press. 





66 THE 
FOUR-TRACK 
SERIES” 


This is the title of a series of books of travel 
and education issued by the Passenger Depart- 
ment of the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL & 
HUDSON RIVER RAILROAD. 


These small books are filled with information 
regarding the best modes of travel and the edu- 
cation that can best be obtained by travel. 

They relate specifically to the great resorts of 
America—to ips to the islands of the sea and 
around the worl 

They also contain numerous {ltustrations and 
new and accurate maps of the country described. 


A copy of the 40-page Mlastrated Catalogue of the “ Pour-Track 
Rerles"’ will be sent free, post-paid, upen recelpt of postage stamp 
by (ieorge H. Daniels, Gencral Passenger Agent, New York Central 
& Hudson River Railroad, Grand Central Station, New York. 


ae GARMENT SUPPORTER 
HYGIENIC BELT 


Requires no sewing. The 
belt is braid and = non- 
rusting sheet aluminum. 
Skirt and waist are held 
tirmly to the belt by. pat- 
ent safety pin hooks. It 
distributes the weight of 
the gurments. NSpeefally 
— eo for heav tailor. 
garments. olds a 
HELO] Vite lawn el ekirt. The only one de- 
peed by oo riadisete. . ho knows what is uired to make 
neh a deviees practical. The enly snnperter t can be worn 
rith or without corset. Price, by mail, 25e. 
uaranteed or money refunded. AGENTS WANTED, 


SHELDON GARMENT SUPPORTER CO., 
1146 Madison Street, Chleago, Ill. 


7 There's Health and 
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THE DELINEATOR. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


C. S.:—It is not necessary to send a letter 
with Mss. Write your full name and address 
at the top of tho first page, with the total num- 
ber of words, actual count. 


InQuIRER:—Address the secretary of The 
Emerson School of Oratory, Boston, Mass. 


GERALDINE:—The tumor can be successfully 
removed only by a surgical operation. 


SUBSCRIBER:—The word “pan” is derived 
from the Greek pas, all, and is a combining form 
found in words of Greek origin and used before 
English proper adjectives, as Pan-American, 
Pan- Presbyterian. 


Mrs. W.:—The twelve articles on The Com- 
mon Ills of Life, by Dr. Grace Peckham Murray, 
are now published by us in pamphlet form at 
15 cents. 


ApvpIE F, 0.:—Suggestions fora candy booth 
for fairs, are given in ‘“ Day Entertainments and 
Other Functions,” published by us at 25 cts. 


HazEN:—You did not give your name, and 
we cannot insert personal addresses in these 
columns. Repeat your questions, enclosing a 
stamp. 

READER:—Voile is a silk-and-wool fabric 
very much like the new weave of nun’s-veiling. 
It is pronounced vwahl. Panne is velvet sub- 
jected to a dampening process and then ironed 
lightly. It is pronounced as if spelled pan. 


ANxIots PRUDENCE:—We advise referring 
your questions to somo school where librarians 
are trained. The parent School of Libraries is 
the New York State Library School at Albany, 
New York. Write also to Pratt Institute, 
Brooklyn, New York; Drexel Institute, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; or the University of Illinois State 
Library School, Urbana, Il. 


AN OLD SUBSCRIBER: —Have a cartridge paper 
of alight-salmon tint with the carpet mentioned. 
A frieze of cream color with brown chrysanthe- 
mums would be a stylish addition. 


Minnie S.:—Charlotte Corday was the as- 
sassin of Marat, the French revolutionist. She 
was born in Normandy in 1768, and was of 
noble parents. She was greatly interested in 
her country’s welfare and entertained the firm 
belief that Marat was the cause of the great 
trouble they were having in Paris. On July 
15, 1792, while Marat was bathing. she gained 
an entrance to his room and killed him with 
an ordinary table knife. She was tried two 
days later for the crime and guillotined on the 
evening of the same day. 


Arous:—The Statue of Liberty, standing on 
a large pedestal, on Bedloe Island, in the New 
York harbor, was unveiled on October 28, 1896. 
This statue was presented to the American 
nation by the people of France as an indication 
of fraternal friendship. Frederic Angust Bar- 
tholdi was the artist, and over 1,000,000 francs 
were contributed to the fund by the people of 
France. <A fund of $300,000 was collected in 
America to pay for the expense of preparing 
the ground and pedestal. 


Because the high standard of excellence 
possessed by Ralston Breakfast Food is 
maintained in every one of our products. 


ALL FOR ONE DOLLAR. 
The full variety consisting of 5 2-lb. packages 
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Armor Clad 
Stockings 






are two-ply cotton; triple heel, 
toe and knee, and are dyed our 
famous K-Toe 

Raven Black 

with lisle finish. 

They retail every 

where at 25c. per 

pair, and save 

mothers much 

time ordinarily 

spent in darning 

the stockinys of 

their sturdy growing boys. 


Wewillsenda pair of Armor 
Clads FREE to every woman 


who will send us the retail 
price, 50c, for a pair of our 
K - Toe - Silk hose for 
women and send usthe name 
ofa dry goods dealer who 
does not already sell 

our hosiery. 


JOTOR 
(RavENg 
Hosit 








"I wear ’em.” 


BRAND) 
> K-Toe-Silk is a strong 
RY African cotton rendered ius- 
trous, which makes it look 
like silk. It wears as well and costs one-fifth as 
much. Send to-day, stating size of stockings 
K-Toe-Silk, in colors for Men or Misses, 35 cents; 
tor Infants, cents. If notat your dealer's, send 
us his name and your order. We make lisle hose, 
worsteds and cashmeres in many styles. 
MANKATO MILLS COMPANY 
201 Elm 8treet, MANKATO, MINN. 


Denver and 


Salt Lake 


CHICAGO 
& NORTHWESTERN 
RAILWAY 


O CHANGE of cars via Chicago- 
Union Pacificeand North-Western 
Line ; all meals in dining cars. Two 
fast trains every day. Tourist tickets 
to Colorado during summer months 
and to Utah all the year round. Call 
on any agent for tickets or address 


To any litue 


W. B. KNISKERN, 22 Fifth Ave., Chicago 
girl who will 
send us 1c. 


RAG DOLLS e"bs 


the names and addresses of (3) little frie nds. we 
will send, postpaid, one of our Cry Baby Dolls. 


ART FABRIC MILLS, 40 White St., New York 
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and the 12-lb. sack will be sent express prepaid for $1.00 and your grocers’ name. 
This special trial offer will not be sent to the same person twice, and is made ata 
loss to give you opportunity to test these palate-pleasing health foods. 


PURINA MILLS “ Where Purity is Paramount,” 852 Gratiot, St., St. Louis (Mog 





THE GREAT SUCCESS 
F. P. Military Form 


Style No. 852 





HIS new creation has become the most popular, in a short 


time, of any corset ever produced in this country. 


It has all the attractive 
features that the best skill can 
produce. It is the First 


Straight Front Corset made 


in America, and is to-day by 





far the largest seller. 


Made by a genuine French artist from 
Paris. Made of the very best materials, full 


French gore, bias cut, long hip, giving the 


new and correct figure to the wearer. 


Has all the appearance of a much more 
expensive garment, and we will warrant it 
to wear as well as corsets costing three 


times the price. 


Made in White and Drab. 
Every pair warranted to give 
satisfaction or money refunded. 


Price $1.00 per pair 


If not for sale at your dealer’s, send us 
$1.00, and we will mail you a pair. 


BIRDSEY, SOMERS & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 


349 Broadway, New York 
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HE “W. B. ERECT FORM” embodies those cardinal truths of corset making 
which the designer has striven to reach since the days of Elizabeth. It ds 

the logical perfection of the corset idea—hygienic, graceful, exquisite in its’ lings 
It is positively the only proper model for straight front and Princess gowi 


STYLE 701, Improved. For medium { 00 STYLE 959, Improved. Adapted for | a 
figures. Low bust effect. Of sterling jean . an sky ik deveta figures. Made $ iy 
of French Coutil. ric@s.4 ks _ 


STYLE 962, for stout, fully developed ¢ 
figures. Made of French Coutil. Price, Pa 


STYLE 963, made for slender and petite | 5 | STYLE 966, for stout and fully devel- © 
figures. Made of French Coutil. Price, | oped figures. Made of French Contil . . 4 


STYLE 702, Improved. For medium { 50 | 
full figures. Made'of French Coutil. . , | 


At all dealers. If yours have not the model you desire, forward money order 
(or registered letter) direct to us and we will see that you are supplied. 


ALL W. B. ERECT FORM CORSETS ARE SUPPLIED WITH HOSE SUPPORTER ATTACHMENTS 


CAUTION—AIl Genuine Erect Form Corsets are plainly stamped ‘“‘W. B. Erect Form Corsets.” There can be no substit 


WEINGARTEN BROS. °™%"" 377-0 Broadway, N.¥ 


. 194-8 Fifth Ave., Chicago The Largest Corset Manufacturers in the World . Rush § ~ San r is 
5 : : | Digitized by Gee e i> 









